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EDITORIAL 


WHAT  OF  THE  NEXT  GENERATION? 

TWO  pictures  which  you  will  find  on  Page  15  in  this  issue 
bring  to  mind  a challenging  question: 

What  of  the  next  generation  of  Pennsylvania  anglers? 

Every  man  who  fishes  (and  every  woman  too)  might  well 
stop  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  pay  to  pass  along  his 
knowledge  of  fish  and  fishing  and  his  ideas  of  conservation  to 
the  boys  and  girls  in  his  own  family,  in  his  own  neighborhood, 
and  in  his  own  town. 

We  adults  of  today  have  a golden  opportunity  to  teach  to  the 
adults  of  tomorrow  the  true  principles  of  the  sport  we  love 
so  much. 

The  Monocacy  Field  and  Stream  Association  and  other  organi- 
zations of  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  are  sponsoring  junior 
anglers’  projects  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  program  deserves  to  be  put  high  on  the  list  of  every  club’s 
activities  and  to  receive  the  enthusiastic  support  of  every  indi- 
vidual fisherman  in  the  state. 

It  would  be  a fine  resolution  for  the  new  year! 


"Pennsylvania  Angler  will  present  in  February  the  first  in  a 
series  of  three  articles  that  will  trace  the  course  of  the  hatch- 
ery trout  from  the  egg  to  the  brook.  It  will  take  you  behind  the 
scenes  and  explain  the  intricate  business  of  producing  the  fish 
which  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  stocks  in  its  thousands  of  miles 
of  public  trout  waters.  Illustrated  by  pictures  taken  especially 
for  the  Angler  at  the  Bellefonte  hatchery,  the  article  is  titled 
“From  Egg  to  Trout  Brook.” 

Another  feature  next  month  will  be  a report,  from  the  State 
Fish  Wardens,  on  the  carry-over  of  trout  and  bass  in  the  streams 
for  next  season. 

Don  Blair,  Frank  J.  Floss,  Carsten  Ahrens,  James  R.  Hayes, 
William  R.  Walton,  Sam  Weitz,  and  John  B.  Cliff  ^contribute 
other  articles  that  will  make  the  February  Angler  a"~go^d  com- 
panion for  winter  evenings. 
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Stream  Surveys  Are  Important 


By  R.  L.  WATTS 


dropped  to  25,  then  to  20,  and  finally  to  10, 
the  smaller  creel  limitations  becoming  neces- 
sary on  account  of  greatly  reduced  stream 
populations,  enormous  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  fishermen  and  the  total  area  of 
fishable  waters  markedly  reduced  by  many 
sources  of  stream  pollution.  Without  heavy 
annual  stocking  from  the  hatcheries,  trout 
fishing  in  most  of  our  streams  would  be 
very  poor  indeed. 

In  recent  years  it  has  been  admitted  by 
fish  culturists  and  administrators  that 
thorough,  systematic,  preliminary  stream 
surveys  are  necessary  for  formulating  sound 
stocking  policies  and  programs  and  for 
planning  stream  improvement  practices 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  in  better 
fishing;  the  objectives  in  every  instance  be- 
ing to  create  conditions  that  will  be  most 
favorable  for  sustaining  the  maximum  popu- 
lation of  game  species  best  adapted  to  the 
streams  under  consideration. 


A FEW  decades  ago,  when  our  country 
produced  more  food  than  the  people 
could  consume,  no  one  worried  about  what 
happened  to  the  land.  As  long  as  farmers 
made  a little  profit  and  our  urban  popula- 
tion found  food  on  the  shelves  in  the  grocery 
stores  and  meat  shops,  what  difference  did 
it  make? 

Then,  as  soils  got  thinner  and  crops  smaller 
and  food  prices  higher  the  era  of  land  sur- 
vey began.  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  officials  in  cooperation  with 
technicians  from  the  state  agricultural  col- 
leges, initiated  a program  of  soil  surveys 
in  nearly  every  state. 

To  produce  larger  and  better  crops  more 
efficiently,  basic  information  concerning  soil 
types  was  needed  before  satisfactory  farm 
management  programs  could  be  formulated. 
Now,  when  farms  are  expected  to  make 
bountiful  provision  for  our  own  greatly  in- 
creased population  and  also  for  millions 
of  starving  people  in  foreign  lands,  we 
realize  the  significance  of  these  soil  sur- 
veys and  subsequent  farm  management 
studies. 

When  a lad,  carrying  my  first  gun  there 
was  no  daily  or  seasonal  bag  limit.  “Kill  all 
you  can”  was  the  rule  among  the  boys 
in  our  community.  The  forests  were  teem- 
ing with  squirrels  and  other  game,  and 
there  was  no  deficiency  in  food  or  cover. 
With  the  depletion  of  both  food  and  cover 
and  an  army  of  eager  hunters  armed  with 
modem  weapons,  it  has  become  necessary 
to  set  daily  and  seasonal  bag  limits,  to 
establish  game  refuges,  to  carry  out  field 
and  forest  management  practices,  to  em- 
ploy law  enforcement  officers,  and  to  resort 
to  annual  stocking  from  the  state  game 
farms. 

Twenty-five  to  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
an  almost  unbelievable  number  of  brook 
trout  in  our  best  streams.  Then,  the  law 
permitted  an  angler  to  take  a daily  catch 
of  40  trout,  which  in  later  years  was 


This  little  pool,  though  shallow,  has  withstood  the  floods,  and  trout  find  shelter  under 
the  large,  flat  rock  at  the  head  of  the  pool. 


This  pool  doesn’t  look  very  promising,  but  it  has  never  failed  to  reward  with  one  or 
more  speckled  beauties.  The  overhanging  branches  probably  attract  many  insects  which 
fall  into  the  pool  to  increase  the  food  supply. 


Temperature  is  Vital 

Inland  water  fish  me  divided  into  two 
classes- — cold  water  species  and  warm  water 
species.  The  three  kinds  of  trout  which  in- 
habit Pennsylvania  waters  are  the  best  ex- 
amples of  cold  water  fish.  Within  this  group 
there  are  variations  in  temperature  toler- 
ance, brook  trout  preferring  somewhat 
lower  summer  temperatures  than  either 
brown  trout  or  the  Eastern  rainbow  trout. 
The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners recognizes  these  differences  and  is 
guided  accordingly  in  the  stocking  of 
streams,  some  receiving  only  brook  trout 
and  others  only  brown  trout  or  rainbow 
trout.  In  some  instances,  as  in  Spring 
Creek,  Centre  County,  the  three  species 
seem  to  thrive  equally  well.  However,  this 
stream  is  fed  by  large,  limestone  springs 
and  no  doubt  temperatures  at  mid-summer 
must  be  quite  variable  in  different  sections 
of  the  streams. 

Temperature  is  the  chief  factor  in  the 
natural  distribution  of  fish  in  inland  waters. 
The  Kettle  Creek  system,  in  Potter  and 
Clinton  Counties,  affords  some  striking  ex- 
amples of  this  fact.  For  some  years  prior 
to  1939  the  Cross  Forks  branch  and  Kettle 
Creek  above  the  town  of  Cross  Forks  were 
stocked  annually  with  brown  trout. 

From  these  plantings  brown  trout  have 
migrated  down  Kettle  Creek  and  up  Ham- 
mersley  Fork  for  six  or  seven  miles  where 
the  water  becomes  so  cold  that  it  is  in- 
habited only  by  brook  trout.  Furthermore, 
brown  trout  have  worked  down  Kettle 
Creek  to  the  mouth  of  Trout  Run,  but  the 
low  temperature  of  this  excellent  brook 
trout  stream  is  a formidable  barrier  to  the 
entrance  and  permanent  habitat  of  brown 
trout.  Based  on  complete  survey  data  re- 
lating to  the  summer  temperatures  of  this 
stream,  it  is  stocked  only  with  brook  trout. 

The  last  planting  of  brown  trout  in  Cross 
Forks  Creek  was  made  in  1938,  and  since 
that  time  the  stream  has  had  annual  stock- 
ings of  brook  trout.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  natural  propagation  has  been  sufficient 
( Turn  to  Page  11) 
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TROUT  FLY  SIZE 
IS 

IMPORTANT 

By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 


IN  general  I believe  that  not  enough  at- 
tention is  paid  to  the  size  of  the  artificial 
trout  fly.  Even  though  we  may  have  an 
exact  likeness  of  the  fly  on  the  water,  it 
may  still  be  too  large  or  small  to  interest 
the  trout. 

I am  not  referring  now  to  what  some 
fishermen  may  have  in  mind;  that  is,  half 
grown  flies,  for  there  really  is  no  such  a 
thing.  All  insects  when  they  assume  the 
winged  stage  are  full  grown.  However,  when 
we  imitate  them,  we  may  construct  the  art- 
ificial with  wings  too  long,  too  thick  a 
body,  too  much  hackle,  or  with  tails  too 
long. 

Now  if  this  same  imitation  is  constructed 
on  a smaller  scale,  it  may  appear  just  right 
to  the  trout,  and  may  often  be  the  turning 
point  from  failure  to  success. 

I would  urge,  therefore,  that  instead  of 
constructing  a large  assortment  of  different 
colored  flies  of  the  same  size,  a smaller 
assortment  be  made — matching  these  flies 
with  those  found  on  the  water — and  these 
to  be  made  in  various  sizes. 

When  fishing,  if  you  are  absolutely  certain 
that  the  trout  are  taking  the  Pale  Evening 
Duns  that  are  over  the  water,  try  the 
imitation  which  appears  to  you  to  be  the 
correct  size.  If  the  trout  ignore  it,  switch 
to  either  the  larger  or  smaller  size,  and  the 
chances  are  that  one  of  them  will  interest 
the  trout  to  the  point  of  coming  up  and 
taking  it. 

In  fishing  bucktails  or  streamers,  the  size 
of  the  fly  plays  a most  important  part.  As  a 
general  rule,  large  trout  like  a large  fly. 

A number  of  years  ago,  while  spending 
my  vacation  on  the  Middle  Creek  in  Snyder 
County,  a boy  about  15  years  old  created 
quite  a furore  by  returning  home  with  a 
brown  trout  24  inches  long. 

I should  like  to  digress  here  a minute  and 
mention  that  the  Middle  Creek  never  had 
any  trout  in  it  until  I was  instrumental  in 
getting  it  stocked  about  ten  years  prior  to 
the  writing  of  this  article. 

I had  previously  transplanted  the  Green 
Drake,  Ephemera  guttulata  on  this  stream, 
and  feeling  that  the  experiment  could  not 
help  but  be  a success — but  however  with 
no  concrete  assurance  on  the  matter — I 
accordingly  dispatched  a letter  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Fish  Commission,  urging 
them  to  consider  the  advisability  of  stock- 
ing the  Middle  Creek  with  brown  trout. 

I might  say  that  this  stream  is  rather  warm. 
However  it  is  tributary  to  Swift  Run,  a cold 
water  stream  unexcelled  for  brook  trout  and 
I felt  confident  that  if  brown  trout  were 
placed  in  it,  they  would  survive  and  thrive. 

In  my  letter  I mentioned  that  the  Middle 
Creek  contained  an  abundance  of  minnow 
and  insect  life,  with  plenty  of  cover,  but 
no  mention  was  made  of  my  efforts  to 
transplant  the  Green  Drake  since  the  final 


result  was  yet  in  doubt.  The  venture 
proved  a great  success. 

Consideration  was  given  to  my  letter,  and 
the  Board  sent  one  of  their  stream  survey 
men  to  make  an  investigation.  His  findings 
confirmed  my  predictions  that  the  stream 
would  be  acceptable  for  brown  trout,  with 
the  result  that  the  Middle  Creek  was  im- 
mediately stocked  and  put  on  the  list  for 
future  yearly  stocking.  How  well  these  fish 
had  adjusted  themselves  to  their  new  en- 
vironment can  be  judged  from  the  number 
of  anglers  who  yearly  fly  fish  the  stream 
and  from  the  24  inch  trout  taken  by  the 
Beavertown  boy.  But  returning  to  the  boy. 

The  young  lad  was  tickled  pink  over 
catching  this  large  trout.  The  big  fish  was 
taken  near  dark  on  a night  crawler,  and 
he  had  missed  two  others  almost  as  large 
in  the  same  pool  the  same  evening.  The 
boy  was  a finished  angler,  and  there  was 
no  cause  to  doubt  his  story  that  there  were 
two  other  large  trout  in  the  same  pool, 
but  its  locality  remained  somewhat  ob- 
scure. 

It  is  problematical  whether  or  not  the  lad 
had  ever  read  “Hints  to  Anglers  and  Mis- 
eries of  Fishing,”  by  Richard  Penn,  al- 
though if  not,  he  could  have  furnished  the 
grandson  of  William  Penn,  the  incentive 
for  writing  chapter  XXVII,  which  I should 
like  to  quote: 

“If  during  your  walks  by  the  riverside 
you  have  marked  any  good  fish,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  other  persons  have  marked 
them  also.  Suppose  the  case  of  two  well 
known  fish,  one  of  them  (which  I will 
call  A)  lying  above  a certain  bridge,  the 
other  (which  I will  call  B)  lying  below  the 


bridge.  Suppose  further  that  you  have  just 
caught  B;  and  that  some  curious  and  cun- 
ning friend  should  say  to  you  in  a care- 
less way,  ‘Where  did  you  take  that  fine 
fish’?  A finished  fisherman  would  advise 
you  to  tell  your  inquiring  friend  that  you 
had  taken  your  fish  just  above  the  bridge, 
describing  as  the  scene  of  action  the  spot 
which,  in  truth,  you  know  to  be  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  other  fish,  A.  Your  friend 
would  then  fish  no  more  for  A;  supposing 
that  to  be  the  fish  which  you  have  caught; 
and  whilst  he  innocently  resumes  his  op- 
erations below  the  bridge,  where  he  falsely 
imagines  B still  to  be,  A is  left  quietly  for 
you,  if  you  can  catch  him.” 

As  I mentioned,  thoughts  similar  to  the 
above  must  have  been  running  through  the 
boy’s  mind.  I had  formed  a pretty  good 
suspicion  as  to  the  locality  where  the  other 
two  fish  were,  and  accordingly  I repaired 
to  that  spot  the  following  morning. 

I had  been  fishing  with  an  Edson  Dark 
Tiger  bucktail  on  a No.  6 hook,  and  I was 
loath  to  leave  the  spot,  for  it  had  all  the 
indications  of  being  the  lair  of  a large 
trout.  Perhaps  my  bucktail  was  too  small. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  I tied  on  a 
large  Yellow  Marabou,  a fly  fully  four 
inches  long  and  tied  on  a No.  1,  extra  long- 
shanked  hook.  I had  previously  taken  large 
trout  on  this  monstrosity,  and  considered 
it  as  being  my  last  hope. 

No  sooner  had  I started  retrieving  this 
fly  underneath  the  surface,  when  a large 
fish — his  back  partly  out  of  the  water — 
came  bearing  down  on  it  at  breakneck  speed. 
The  wake  and  commotion  left  by  the  fish 
( Turn  to  Page  14) 
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HE  fisherman  who  never  told  a story 
about  the  big  one  that  got  away  is  as 
rare  as  a snow  storm  in  July.  And  the 
fisherman  who  has  landed  every  big  fish 
he  ever  hooked  is  still  rarer.  There  are, 
however,  many  fishermen  who  do  land  the 
majority  of  the  big  fish  they  hook,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  the  fish  is  securely  hooked. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  still  more 
fishermen  who  lose  the  majority  of  big 
fish  which  are  securely  hooked. 

When  the  latter  happens,  when  the  line 
breaks,  or  the  leader  breaks,  a great  wail 
arises  and  the  fisherman  blames  the  line  or 
leader  because  it  was  not  strong  enough. 
This  wail  has  been  heard  on  the  stream, 
told  and  retold  in  the  lounges,  in  the  clubs, 
in  the  homes  before  the  open  fireplaces, 
or  any  other  place  where  fishermen  are 
prone  to  gather  and  tell  the  tales  of  their 
days  astream. 

The  next  time,  wails  the  unlucky  fisher- 
man, “I’ll  have  a 30  pound  test  line  and  a 
20  pound  test  leader.” 

Well,  perhaps  the  heavy  line  and  leader 
are  the  answer  to  the  problem,  and  per- 
haps not.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  the 
fisherman  himself. 

Anyway  it  is  a matter  of  discussion  that 
is  wide  and  varied  in  this  modem  day  of 
angling,  and,  like  a lot  of  other  things  in 
the  realm  of  out-of-doors  activities,  a bit 
of  research,  management,  and  education 
might  help  to  solve  the  problems  involved. 

In  the  first  place,  no  matter  whether 
fishing  with  fly,  plug,  or  live  bait,  the 
average  fisherman  becomes  too  excited  and 
anxious  to  land  a big  fish  once  it  is  hooked. 
All  too  often  he  attempts  to  railroad  the 
fish.  That  is,  he  starts  pulling  it  toward  him 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  often  dropping  the 
rod  in  the  boat  or  wherever  he  happens  to 
be,  then  grasping  the  line  and  pulling  it 
hand  over  hand  in  a desperate  effort  to 
land  the  fish. 

I have  seen  this  method  prove  successful, 
with  the  fish  skimming  over  the  top  of  the 
water  like  an  aquaplane.  But  only  a very 
few  times.  And  usually  when  it  fails  I have 
seen  a pretty  angry  fisherman  grasp  his 
line,  test  it  by  savage  jerks,  then  condemn 
the  line  or  the  manufacturer.  But  seldom 
have  I seen  the  fisherman  sit  down,  think 
through  the  matter,  and  wonder  if  he,  him- 
self, was  not  at  fault. 

A good  business  executive  thinks  things 
through.  And  yet  I have  seen  business  ex- 
ecutives do  the  very  things  I have  just 
mentioned.  I have  been  in  the  boat  with 
them  on  such  occasions. 

On  one  occasion,  several  years  ago,  when 
fishing  with  a minister  of  the  Gospel,  this 
very  thing  happened.  He  closed  his  mouth 
tight,  gritted  his  teeth,  took  the  line  in 
his  hands,  and  broke  off  piece  after  piece. 
Then  he  sighed,  looked  up,  and  said:  “Call 


in  a layman  to  express  my  feelings;  especi- 
ally about  this  line.” 

One  very  important  thing  to  remember 
when  a big  fish  is  hooked  is  this:  The  fish 
is  fresh,  frantic  to  free  itself.  It  is  rushing 
here  and  there,  leaping,  doing  everything 
within  its  power  to  free  itself  from  the 
strange  thing  holding  it  against  its  will. 


And,  if  on  the  other  end  of  the  line 
there  is  a cool  fisherman,  the  chances  are 
very  good  that  the  fish  can  leap  and  rush 
and  dive  all  it  desires,  for  the  cool,  collected 
fisherman  will  handle  it  in  such  a way  that 
it  will  be  landed  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  will  do  is  try 

(Turn  to  Page  15) 
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Sealing  of  Coal  Mines 

To  Purify  the  Streams 


Water  in  mine  stripping  which  will  eventually  get  into  the  streams. 


A S PART  of  the  long-range  program  of 
: 1 stream  purification  which  is  being  car- 
ried forward  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
sealing  of  abandoned  coal  mines  has  been 
begun  by  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  in 
a number  of  important  watersheds. 

Principal  projects  of  this  nature  under- 
taken recently  have  been  as  follows: 

Near  the  headwaters  of  the  west  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  Clearfield 
County. 

At  the  headwaters  of  the  Clarion  River, 
in  Clarion  County. 

And  at  the  headwaters  of  the  east  branch 
of  the  Clarion  River  in  McKean  County. 

Surveys  for  similar  projects  have  been 
made  in  a number  of  other  areas. 

Mine-sealing  is  a huge  and  continuing 
program.  When  a mine  is  abandoned,  water 
seeps  in  and  collects  in  the  old  workings. 
As  air  comes  in  contact  with  the  water 
and  the  sulphur-iron  compounds  in  the 
mine,  acid  is  formed — acid  which  is  deadly 
poisonous  and  kills  fish  by  the  thousands  if 
it  drains  into  the  streams. 

To  eliminate  this  source  of  poison,  the 
mines  must  be  sealed  so  that  air  cannot 
get  in  and  cause  a chemical  reaction.  This 
is  done  by  digging  into  the  former  mine 
opening,  laying  a line  of  pipe — varying  in 
length  according  to  conditions  and  in  size 
depending  upon  the  flow  of  water. 

A stone  and  concrete  box  four  to  five 
feet  square  then  is  built  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  line,  and  the  mine  entrance  is  tightly 
sealed.  The  water  which  collects  in  the  mine 
drains  out  through  the  pipe.  No  air  can  get 
to  it  because  of  the  stone  and  concrete 
block.  The  water  thus  can  flow  into  streams 
without  harming  fish. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  job,  however. 


There  may  be  dozens  of  other  accidental 
openings  into  the  workings  through  which 
air  may  enter.  Each  one  of  these  must  be 
located  and  closed,  usually  by  filling  it  with 
earth  by  using  a bulldozer. 

In  some  cases  openings  to  mines  are  found 
in  mine  strippings.  These  must  be  filled  with 
huge  quantities  of  earth. 

Abandoned  mines  in  some  areas  cannot 
be  sealed  since  they  are  a source  through 
which  air  is  obtained  for  active  mine  op- 
erations. In  other  instances,  sealing  is  im- 


Edward Edgerly,  of  the  bureau  of  engineer- 
ing, State  Department  of  Health,  points  to 
water  flowing  from  pipe  which  has  been  laid 
to  carry  water  from  mine  opening.  Sealing  box 
will  be  built  at  the  end  of  the  pipe.  Looking 
at  the  job  is  H.  Rhea  Klahr,  member  of  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board. 

practical,  since  air  would  reach  the  water 
in  the  abandoned  workings  through  open- 
ings into  a “live”  mine. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  drive  on 
poison  pollution  of  the  streams  is  an  ex- 
tensive survey  undertaken  by  the  Mellon 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research,  in  Pitts- 
burgh. In  co-operation  with  the  state,  and 
financed  by  state  funds,  it  has  established 
fellowships  to  send  out  experts  in  quest  of 
an  answer  to  this  question:  What  effect  does 
acid  mine  water  have  on  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial wastes? 

The  results  of  the  study  will  enable  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  to  determine  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  accuracy  where  and 
to  what  degree  municipal  wastes  shall  be 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 
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All  Kinds  of  Fishing  in  Canada 


Three  hopeful  anglers  in  a boat.  The  chances  are  that  if  one  of  them  isn’t  an  ex- 
perienced guide,  they’ll  get  little  for  their  work. 


By  DICK  FORTNEY 

This  is  the  second  in  a series  of  articles 
on  fishing  in  Canada.  It  is  presented  for 
the  information  of  sportsmen  who  may  he 
planning  to  fish  in  the  neighboring  domin- 
ion for  the  first  time. 

T T PPERMOST  question  in  the  mind  of  a 
sportsman  planning  his  first  fishing  trip 
in  Canada  is  certain  to  be: 

“What  kind  of  fishing  will  I find  north 
of  the  border?” 

There  is  a tremendous  variety  of  fishing 
possible  in  the  dominion.  There  are  musk- 
ies  and  lake  trout  to  test  the  tackle  and  the 
skill  of  the  most  experienced  fisherman. 
There  are  panfish  that  grow  to  truly  lunker 
proportions. 

There  are  swift  trout  streams  and  weedy 
meadow  brooks  to  fish.  There  are  rivers 
and  lakes  and  ponds. 

The  angler  can  wade  or  ride  in  a boat. 

But  the  average  fisherman  in  Canada  is 
in  quest  of  bass  and  pike,  and  he  fishes 
from  a boat  in  a lake  or  pond. 

Even  thus  confining  his  sport,  however, 
the  angler  has  his  choice  of  a wide  variety 
of  thrills.  They  might  even  be  reduced  to 
numbers — five  in  all. 

1.  Plug  fishing  in  the  daytime  for  bass. 

2.  Pike  fishing. 

3.  Bait  angling. 

4.  Plunker  fishing  for  bass  in  the  evening. 

5.  Night  fishing  with  surface  lures  and 
casting  rod. 

These  types  of  angling  can  be  enjoyed 
almost  anywhere  in  Canada,  whereas  the 
fisherman  who  is  intent  on  catching  musk- 
ies  or  lake  trout  has  to  be  certain  he  is  in 
that  part  of  the  country  where  these  fine 
game  fis^i  abound.  He  has  to  be  a bit 
particular  about  the  season  of  the  year  he 
goes  to  the  provinces,  also. 

Incidentally,  the  month  of  July  probably 
is  the  greatest  favorite,  and  the  middle  of 
the  month  the  best  of  that  time.  Then  the 
weather  is  pleasant  and,  unless  an  unusually 
hot  spell  interferes,  the  fish  are  feeding  well 
at  this  time  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  illustrating  the 
variety  of  Canadian  fishing  than  by  detail- 
ing the  experiences  of  the  writer  during 
the  third  week  in  July  of  last  year.  Alex 
Coulas,  the  young  guide  mentioned  in  the 
first  of  these  articles,  was  my  companion. 

Our  finest  day  of  plug  fishing  for  bass  was 
on  a small  lake  nestled  in  a bit  of  woods, 
its  shores  lined  with  rocks  and  fallen  limbs 
from  the  trees  around  it.  It  was  not  a deep 
lake,  yet  there  were  sections  where  the 
water  assumed  a green  hue  because  of  its 
depth.  This  particular  day,  probably  be- 
cause of  a roasting  hot  sun,  the  bass  were 
working  along  the  shores  where  the  trees 
cast  deep  shadows. 

The  bass  in  this  lake  were  almost  all 
small  mouths.  We,  Alex  and  I,  fished  from  a 
flat-bottomed  boat,  drifting  an  easy  casting 
distance  off  shore,  dropping  our  plugs  along 
the  very  edges  of  the  lake,  and  reeling  them 
in  swiftly,  with  erratic  stops  and  starts. 

The  bass  struck  freely.  They  particularly 
liked  a black  and  white  plug  about  the  size 
of  a plum  that  traveled  deep  in  the  water 


with  a wicked  darting  motion.  But  a midget 
jointed  plug  that  imitated  a small  pike  was 
almost  equally  effective. 

No  lunker  bass  was  on  our  stringer  at  the 
end  of  that  day.  As  a mater  of  fact,  we 
killed  only  enough  to  provide  us  a delicious 
dinner,  cooked  in  the  shade  of  a thick  pine 
tree  atop  a great  flat  rock. 

But  almost  every  cast  brought  a lusty 
strike,  and  the  bass  put  up  fine  battles  before 
being  returned  to  the  water. 

Incidentally,  we  experimented  with  many 
kinds  of  plugs  and  with  many  methods  of 
retrieve,  but  small,  deep-running  plugs  that 
had  lots  of  wriggle  when  retrieved  swiftly 
were  the  best  producers. 

Pike  fishing  was  nothing  to  brag  about. 
Alex  explained  it  was  because  the  weather 
was  really  hot  that  week  and  the  striped 


tigers  were  sulking  in  the  coolest  depths  of 
the  lake  they  could  find. 

The  day  that  produced  our  biggest  thrills 
began  with  a ride  an  hour  and  a half  long 
with  an  outboard  motor  doing  the  work; 
then  a trek  of  a mile  over  a barely  visible 
path  through  the  bush  to  a long,  narrow 
lake  where  the  guide  kept  a canoe  hidden 
in  the  undergrowth. 

Great  beds  of  weeds  fringed  the  edges  of 
this  lake,  and  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  open 
water  in  these  weeds  we  sought  Great 
Northerns. 

A Daredevil  of  medium  size,  one  side 
painted  red  and  white  in  stripes  and  the 
other  in  bright  nickle  finish,  was  the  No.  1 
lure. 

Another  angler  joined  Alex  and  me  this 
( Turn  to  Page  17) 


Alex,  the  guide,  relaxes  in  the  back  of  the  boat  and  enjoys  a sunbath  and  cigarette 
while  the  hard-working  outboard  motor  sends  the  boat  smoothly  and  swiftly  on  its  way 
back  to  camp. 
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USE  OF  ARTIFICIAL  LURES  FOR  GAME  FISH 

SHOWS  INCREASE  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  STATE 


This  is  the  seccmd  in  a series  oj  reports  hy 
Pennsylvania  Angler  to  its  readers,  based 
on  data  gathered  from,  the  State  Fish  Ward- 
ens. 

Use  of  artificial  lures  in  fishing  for  trout, 
bass,  and  other  game  fish  is  on  the  increase 
in  virtually  every  section  of  Pennsylvania. 

This  fact  is  disclosed  by  the  replies  of 
State  Fish  Wardens  across  the  state  to  this 
Pennsylvania  Angler  survey  question: 

“Is  the  use  of  artificial  lures  for  trout, 
bass,  and  pike  fishing  increasing  in  your 
area?” 

Replies  were  received  from  39  wardens, 
with  these  results 

Yes— 33. 

No— 4. 

About  the  same  as  usual — 2. 

Many  of  the  Wardens  did  not  stop  with 
a straight  “yes”  or  “no”  answer.  Some 
more  extensive  reports  follow: 

“The  use  of  artificial  lures  is  decidedly 
on  the  increase.” — Warden  Horace  A.  Pyle, 
Coatesville. 

“Yes,  very  much.” — Warden  Lincoln  Lend- 
er, Huntingdon. 

“Yes,  with  the  bait  law  the  way  it  is  at 
present.” — Warden  Leland  E.  Cloos,  Middle- 
bury  Center. 

“The  use  of  artificial  lures  is  increasing 
very  rapidly  in  my  area.” — Warden  Russell 
J.  Womelsdorf,  Kingston. 

“Very  much  so.” — Warden  Lester  C.  Og- 
den, Clearfield. 

“More  every  year.” — Warden  Anthony  J. 
Lech,  Schuylkill  Haven. 

“Yes,  very  much  so.” — Warden  Harland 
Reynolds,  Tunkhannock. 

“I  think  artificial  lures  are  increasing  as 
time  goes  on  and  bait  gets  more  scarce.” — 
Warden  Arthur  S.  Snyder,  Mifflinburg. 

Other  wardens  reporting  increased  use 
of  artificial  lures  include:  George  Cross, 

Hammersley  Fork;  William  W.  Britton, 
Chambersburg;  Paul  D.  Wilcox,  Wyalusing; 
Kenneth  Aley,  Galeton;  Ross  C.  Bailey. 


Youngsville;  L.  E.  Close,  Emporium:  W.  E. 
Wounderly,  Reading;  William  E.  Mcllnay, 
Bedford;  Sam  F.  Henderson,  Greensburg; 
Minter  C.  Jones,  Somerset;  Floyd  Bachman, 
Stroudsburg;  C.  A.  Bidelspacher,  Williams- 
port; George  H.  James,  Carlisle;  Clinton  B. 
White,  New  Wilmington;  John  S.  Ogden, 
York;  R.  J.  Chrisman,  Kushequa;  Frank 
Brink,  Milford;  David  Dahlgren,  Philips- 
burg;  Charles  Wensel,  Clarion;  Julius  Ah- 
rens, Oil  City;  Keith  Harter,  Dalton;  Harry 
Z.  Cole,  Norristown;  Earl  Foor,  Breezewood; 
Rayel  Hill,  Bowmanstown;  Dean  R.  Davis, 
Punxsutawney. 

Note  that  these  men  are  stationed  in  all 
parts  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  the  other  hand  were  these  replies  to 
the  question: 

“Bait  fishing  is  on  the  increase.” — 
Warden  Harry  L.  King,  Washington. 

“I  can  see  no  increase  in  the  use  of 
artificial  lures.” — Warden  Clarence  Shearer, 
Freeport. 

“No  increase  that  I can  see.” — Warden 
John  A.  Schadt,  Jr.,  Lake  Ariel. 

“The  use  of  artificial  lures  is  about  the 
same  as  before.” — Warden  J.  Albert  John- 
son, Bradford. 

“Use  of  artificial  lures  is  about  the  same 
as  in  other  years.”— Warden  G.  Max  Noll, 
Montrose. 

“Would  say  no.” — Warden  Harvey  D.  Neff, 
Allentown. 


Try  Artificial  Lures 

Pleasure  is  the  chief  objective  of  the 
fisherman  who  is  a sportsman.  If  worms 
bring  the  best  result,  use  them,  but  also  do 
this — give  flies  and  other  artificial  lures  a 
try,  and  you  may  learn  that  they  make  the 
sport  tenfold  more  interesting  and  also  pro- 
duce good  results.  There’s  a trick  to  every 
kind  of  angling. 


Casting  a dry  fly  on  a placid  pool  near  the  head  waters  of  Pine  Creek  about  six  miles 
above  Galeton.  J.  Famum  Brown,  of  Wellsville,  N.  Y.,  supplies  the  photograph. 


IT  REALLY  HAPPENED 


When  he  shot  a small  teal  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  duck  hunting  season,  Arthur 
Noteboom,  of  St.  Peter,  Minn.,  landed  a 
bass  that  weighed  6%  pounds.  The  duck 
landed  in  open  water,  and  when  Noteboom 


rowed  over  to  retrieve  it  he  found  a bass 
choking  on  the  duck.  He  scooped  both  of 
them  into  his  boat. 


Simple  Tools — 

Three  girl  campers  on  a lake  in  Wis- 
consin were  rowing  in  shallow  water  when 
they  spied  a large  fish.  One  of  the  girls 
walloped  it  with  an  oar.  Her  companions, 
squeamish  about  slippery  fish,  slipped  a 
bath  towel  under  it  and  lifted  it  into  the 
boat.  It  was  a northern  pike  44%  inches 
long  and  weighing  20  pounds. 

Lot  of  Trouble — 

A fish  out  of  water  caused  a lot  of  trouble 
for  the  Northern  Pacific  railway  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  A nine-inch  bullhead  lodged  on  the 
crossarm  of  a pole  and  short-circuited  a 
telegraph  circuit.  The  fish  probably  was 
dropped  by  a bird,  said  Superintendent  F.  L. 
Steinbright. 

Beginner — 

Two-year-old  Kathy  McGraw  spotted  a 
two-pound  sucker  in  an  irrigation  ditch 
near  Buhl,  Idaho.  She  jumped  into  the  ditch, 
grabbed  the  fish  with  her  hands,  and  finally 
dragged  it  ashore. 

No  Rocker — 

Eighty-year-old  Mrs.  Annie  Herforth,  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  shuns  a rocking  chair  for 
fishing  streams.  As  the  only  woman  octo- 
genarian in  the  state  holding  a fishing 
license,  Mrs.  Herforth  really  catches  fish. 

Big  Haul — 

Discouraged  by  four  days  of  unsuccessful 
angling,  Claude  Street,  of  Oklahoma  City, 
returned  home.  From  the  back  porch,  where 
he  had  left  his  tackle,  he  heard  loud  howls 
and  rushed  out  to  find  his  neighbor’s  cat, 
attracted  by  remnants  of  bait,  hooked  on  one 
of  the  lines.  Street  reeled  in  the  cat  and 
freed  it. 


Using  Frog  for  Bass 

When  fishing  for  bass  with  a frog  take 
into  consideration  the  way  a bass  handles 
this  kind  of  bait.  It  will  seize  the  frog  by 
the  legs  and  hold  it  lightly  for  its  first  run. 
Then  it  swallows  the  frog.  Not  until  the 
first  run  is  completed  dare  the  angler  set  the 
hook. 
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COMMON  FISH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Bullhead) 


By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 

Bullhead,  catfish,  and  horned  pout  are  a 
few  of  the  printable  terms  that  have  been 
applied  to  this  common  fish  that  is  a native 
American.  Originally,  its  home  in  Eastern 
United  States  was  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
but  it  has  been  successfully  introduced  west 
of  the  Rockies  and  into  many  foreign 
countries.  It  has  uppity  and  mighty  rela- 
tives in  the  Great  Lakes,  our  largest  rivers 
(the  Mississippi  catfish  grows  to  be  a 
monster  of  150  pounds),  and  even  in  the 
ocean,  but  ameiurus  nebulosus  is  content  in 
almost  any  sort  of  a mud  puddle. 

Its  scaleless  skin,  huge  head,  exploring 
barbels,  and  poison-producing  fins  annoy 
some  anglers.  Its  unfastidious  habits  of 
swallowing  anything— often  the  hook,  bait, 
and  sinker — in  one  gulp  annoys  others. 

But  your  scorn  won’t  bother  the  bullhead! 

It  plods  along  in  a hit-or-miss  fashion 
making  the  murky  water  muddier.  Its 
small  eyes  give  it  little  information;  it  relies 
almost  entirely  on  the  barbels  that  edge  its 
broad  mouth.  These  barbels  are  sufficiently 
feline  to  have  suggested  the  name  “catfish”. 

It  will  withstand  lack  of  food,  extremes 
of  temperature,  floods  and  droughts.  Frog- 
like it  can  come  to  the  surface  for  air,  and 
experts  believe  it  can  take  oxygen  through 
the  scaleless  skin.  Should  the  pond  dry  up, 
the  fish  will  lie  dormant,  buried  in  the  mud 
until  the  rains  make  the  depression  a pool 
again.  Frog-like,  it  hibernates  each  winter. 
It  settles  down  in  the  ooze  in  the  deepest 
part  of  the  pond  where  it  remains  until  the 
thunder  of  an  early  spring  storm  calls  it 
forth,  skinny  and  hungry. 


There  are  few  fish  hungrier  than  the  bull- 
head. It  forages  incessantly,  day  and  night. 
It  prowls  about  making  its  roily  world  a 
more  unlovely  place  for  its  passing.  Plant 
and  animal  remains,  fish  eggs  and  young 
fish,  anything  small  enough  to  pass  through 
the  big  mouth  is  consumed. 

The  home  life  of  the  bullhead  .is  something 
to  ponder  about.  Early  in  April  a pair  make 
a circular  nest  six  or  more  inches  deep,  in 
the  bottom  of  the  pond.  They  remove  all 
debris  with  their  mouths.  After  the  female 
lays  her  2,000  cream-colored  adhesive  eggs, 
she  takes  little  interest  in  them  or  their 
future. 

The  male  takes  over  and  acts  as  caretaker 
and  belligerent  guard.  He  mouths  a con- 
stant stream  of  water  over  and  through  the 
eggs  and  newly  hatched  young.  Often  the 
eggs  and  young  are  sucked  into  the  mouth, 
and  usually  they  are  blown  out  again.  Until 
the  young  are  able  to  care  for  themselves, 
they  are  herded  about  by  the  male — a dark 
planet  almost  hidden  by  a revolving  maze 
of  inky  satellites. 

Gradually  his  school  becomes  smaller  in 
number;  perhaps  some  of  the  young  wander 
away,  but  a good  many  make  one  too  many 
trips  into  the  huge  opening  in  their  father’s 
anterior. 

In  spite  of  its  love  for  stagnant  water  and 
its  utter  lack  of  refinement  in  the  selection 
of  its  food,  the  bullhead  is  considered  a 
good  fish,  fine  in  texture,  excellent  in  flavor, 
and  with  no  fine  bones  to  mar  your  enjoy- 
ment. 


Use  for  Car  Wax 

Automobile  wax  may  be  used  to  preserve 
the  finish  of  plugs.  It  is  not  recommended, 
however,  for  use  on  bamboo  rods. 


Crowding  the  eye  of  a fly  is  one  of  the 
worst  sins  of  the  amateur  tyer.  By  that  is 
meant  building  the  body  of  the  fly,  the 
hackles,  and  the  wings  so  close  to  the  eye 
of  the  hook  that  when  the  lure  is  finished 
it  is  difficult  to  attach  a leader. 

One  good  way  to  avoid  this  trouble  is  to 
set  the  hackles  and  wings  in  place  before 
beginning  construction  of  the  body.  That 
way  the  tyer  can  deliberately  mark  off 
sufficient  space  for  finishing  the  fly. 


Now  that  tinsel  is  back  on  the  market, 
don’t  forget  that  this  metallic  material  will 
tarnish  quickly  if  it  is  exposed  to  the  air. 

There  are  two  ways  of  keeping  tinsel: 
Either  in  a tightly  closed  box,  or  else  with 
each  spool  tucked  inside  an  envelope. 

To  avoid  tarnishing  when  the  tinsel  is 
wrapped  on  the  body  of  a fly,  a light  coat 
of  clear  lacquer  can  be  applied  to  it. 


Frequently  in  the  course  of  construction 
of  a dry  fly  the  tyer  discovers  that  the  tail 
points  downward  instead  of  projecting  on 
a horizontal  plane  behind  the  bend  of  the 
hook. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  when  the  hackle 
fibers  were  tied  in  place  to  form  the  tail, 
the  tying  silk  was  wrapped  too  far  back. 

The  tie-in  should  be  stopped  on  the  very 
top  edge  of  the  bend  in  the  hook,  for  if  the 
silk  continues  even  a tiny  bit  on  the  bend 
it  will  cause  the  tail  to  turn  downward. 


In  making  bass  bugs  or  other  lures  of 
deer  body  hair,  be  sure  to  remove  any  short 
bits  of  hair  before  tying  it  in  place. 

This  is  easy  to  do.  After  clipping  a tuft 
of  hair  from  the  deer  hide  hold  it  firmly 
between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  one  hand, 
then  with  the  fingers  of  the  other  hand 
brush  the  hair  butts  briskly.  This  will  cause 
the  short  bits  to  fall  out. 


A lot  of  hair  is  wasted  when  marten,  fox, 
rabbit,  and  other  furs  are  clipped  to  make 
hair-bodied  flies— but  this  doesn’t  matter. 

Only  the  soft,  fluffy  hair  next  to  the  hide 
is  good  for  spinning  on  silk  thread  prepara- 
tory to  making  hair  bodies.  The  top  hairs, 
which  are  called  guard  hairs,  are  too  stiff 
and  coarse  to  stick  properly  to  the  waxed 
tying  silk.  They  should  be  thrown  away  after 
the  silky  bottoms  have  been  clipped  off. 


Flies  which  are  battered  and  worn  are 
properly  discarded,  but  not  with  the  hooks 
attached. 

Use  an  old  razor  blade  to  clean  fur  and 
feathers  off  the  hooks,  which  then  can  be 
used  again. 

And  just  in  case  the  finish  of  the  hooks 
has  been  marred  in  the  process,  give  them  a 
thin  coat  of  clear  lacquer.  This  will  keep 
them  from  rusting  where  the  under  metal  is 
exposed. 


Color  of  the  Line 

A yellow  or  other  light  colored  line  does 
not  frighten  fish.  Some  experts  prefer  a 
light  line,  in  fact,  on  the  theory  that  it  is 
less  visible  as  the  fish  sees  it  against  the 
background  of  the  sky. 
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Effects  of  DDT  on  Game  and  Fish 


PENN’S  STREAMS 

I’ve  caught  fish  in  many  places, 

And  though  some  may  highly  rate, 

I’ve  still  to  find  a better  stream, 

Than  in  our  own  great  state. 

I:ve  trolled  for  tuna  off  the  capes, 

And  fought  a shark  or  two, 

Had  a run-in  with  a stingaree, 

And  gaffed  a fighting  blue. 

I’ve  worked  the  bays  for  stripers, 

And  foiled  the  channel  bass, 

I’ve  cast  up  North  and  plugged  down  South, 
And  left  no  chances  pass. 

Tried  most  all  Western  waterways, 

And  Eastern  streams  galore, 

But  when  it  comes  to  fishing, 

There’s  but  one  state  I adore. 

There’s  where  I seek  enjoyment, 

Where  the  streams  are  swift  and  wide, 
Where  the  sturdy  bass  are  waiting, 

And  the  willy  trout  still  hide. 

Oh,  I’m  sure  to  find  more  pleasure, 

Be  it  early  spring  or  late, 

In  our  own  great  fishing  playground, 

The  good  old  Keystone  State. 

—BY  G.  EARLE  THOMPSON 


Commercial  production  is  under  way  this 
winter  on  fly  rods  and  casting  rods  made  of 
glass  fibers  and  laminated  resins,  and  these 
radically  new  angling  tools  will  be  on  sale 
to  the  fishing  public  by  spring  and  summer. 
Samples  of  the  new  rods,  which  have  under- 
gone lengthy  tests,  are  being  sent  to  retail 
dealers. 

The  fly  rod  will  sell  for  about  $60  and 
the  casting  rod  for  approximately  $30. 

These  latest  of  fishing  rods,  produced  as 
the  climax  of  fishing  rod  development  which 
began  with  the  old  cane  pole  and  progressed 
through  bamboo  in  the  rough,  then  finely 
made  bamboo  rods,  and  rods  made  of  solid 
and  later  tubular  steel,  is  offered  by  the 
Shakespeare  Company. 

The  casting  rod  is  5 feet,  2 inches  in 
length.  One  fly  rod  will  be  in  two  pieces, 
with  a length  of  7 feet,  9 inches.  Another 
fly  rod  will  be  in  three  sections  and  will 
be  8 feet,  6 inches  long. 

The  fly  rod  had  its  first  tests  last  spring, 
and  since  then  has  undergone  a number  of 
refinements.  These  include  a somewhat 
stiffer  action.  The  reel  seat  also  has  been 
improved. 

The  casting  rod  has  fast  action  and  has 
a detachable  handle,  with  an  offset  to  com- 
pensate for  the  natural  bend  of  the  wrist. 
Guides  are  lined  with  carboloy  rings  set  in 
stainless  steel,  entirely  eliminating  the  use 
of  agate.  The  guides  are  wound  with  nylon 
thread.  The  rod  is  completely  waterproof 
and  is  not  affected  by  salt  or  foreign  matter 
in  water.  In  some  tests  it  has  been  sub- 
merged for  weeks. 

In  building  the  new  fly  rod,  220  strands 
of  glass  are  used.  In  each  strand  there  are 
12  threads,  and  each  thread  contains  204 
fibers.  This  means  there  are  about  538,000 
glass  fibers  used  in  the  rod. 

Flexibility  is  the  property  of  glass  fibers 
which  distinguishes  them  from  all  other 


John  W.  Handlan  is  editor  of  West 
Virginia  Conservation,  the  monthly  pub- 
lication of  the  Conservation  Commis- 
sion of  the  state  of  West  Virginia.  This 
article  is  reprinted  by  special  permis- 
sion of  Mr.  Handlan  and  the  commis- 
sion. 

What  about  DDT  and  its  effect  on  game 
and  fish? 

This  powerful  and  potentially  dangerous 
insectide  recently  was  tested  in  a technical 
experiment  carried  out  on  one  mile  of  Back 
Creek,  in  Berkeley  County,  West  Virginia, 
and  this  is  a non-technical  account  of  how 
it  was  done  and  what  results  appeared  to 
the  human  eye. 

The  experiment,  conducted  by  federal 
scientists,  was  observed  by  J.  W.  Hesen, 
chief  of  the  Conservation  Commission’s  di- 
vision of  fish  management.  This  really  is  an 
interview  with  him.  He  was  an  especially 


forms  of  glass.  Steel  is  the  material  usually 
referred  to  as  the  symbol  of  strength,  but 
glass  fibers  possess  the  greatest  tensile 
strength  weight  ratio  of  any  commercial 
material  either  occurring  in  nature  or  manu- 
factured by  man. 

Fibers  that  average  .023  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  have  a tensile  strength  of  more 
than  250,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Only  time  and  actual  tests,  of  course,  will 
decide  the  future  of  the  so-called  glass 
fishing  rods.  But  the  designers  declare  they 
will  be  stronger,  will  stay  straight,  will  not 
take  a “set”,  and  will  have  action  plus 
backbone. 


Notice  the  great  arc  into  which  the  fly  rod 
of  glass  libers  bends — without  the  least  damage 
— as  a heavy  bass  is  literally  dragged  up  to 
the  landing  net. 


qualified  observer,  incidentally,  because  over 
and  above  his  technical  training  for  his  pro- 
fession he  served  through  the  war  in  the 
Pacific,  from  Australia  to  Japan,  as  an 
officer  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  and  had 
much  practical  field  experience  with  the 
army’s  use  of  DDT  in  die  Pacific  theater. 

Mr.  Hesen  described  the  stage  setting  for 
the  test,  first  one  of  its  kind  in  West 
Virginia.  At  the  foot  of  the  one-mile  stretch 
of  stream  chosen  for  the  experiment,  a net 
was  stretched.  At  intervals  along  the  test 
area,  and  above  and  below  it,  “control” 
boxes  were  placed  in  the  stream.  These 
screen  boxes  contained  examples  of  various 
native  fishes. 

At  one-tenth  mile  points  along  the  test 
area,  stakes  placed  in  the  stream  bed  sup- 
ported small,  plywood  platforms  upon  each 
of  which  were  placed  two  glass  plates  and 
squares  of  filter  paper.  This  was  to  ascer- 
tain whether  or  not  the  plane  which  was 
to  do  the  actual  spraying  evenly  distributed 
the  spray.  It  was  done  by  using  a harmless 
blue  dye  in  the  DDT  spray,  this  dye  col- 
lecting in  the  plates  and  on  the  filter  paper 
as  the  spray  fell.  The  filter  papers  later 
were  to  be  subjected  to  chemical  tests  to 
determine  DDT  content  in  that  part  of  the 
spray  which  touched  each.- 

The  spray  itself,  Mr.  Hesen  said,  was 
composed  of  DDT  in  water  suspension  at 
the  rate  of  one  pound  of  DDT  per  acre  to 
be  sprayed.  Incidentally,  it  marked  the  first 
time  such  a test  was  made  with  the  chemi- 
cal in  water  suspension,  all  previous  tests 
having  been  made  with  DDT  in  an  oil 
emulsion  spray. 

The  plane  which  loosed  the  spray  per- 
formed about  7 a.  m.,  and  as  the  state  ob- 
server says,  did  a beautiful  job,  apparently 
spreading  the  spray  evenly  and  spraying  the 
test  area  of  the  stream  only. 

Once  the  spray  was  loosed,  the  ob- 
servers waited  to  see  what  would  happen 
to  aquatic  life  in  Back  Creek. 

Within  15  minutes  caddis  fly  larvae  began 
to  float  down,  apparently  killed  by  the 
spray.  Within  an  hour  they  were  joined  by 
mayfly  larvae  and  larval  forms  of  other 
aquatic  insects. 

Mr.  Hesen  referred  at  this  stage  to  a letter 
from  Eugene  Surber,  biologist  in  charge  of 
the  federal  experimental  fish  hatchery  at 
Leetown.  Mr.  Surber  wrote: 

“On  Friday  evening,  July  26  (two  days 
after  the  experiment  on  Back  Creek)  we 
picked  up  one  dying  red-bellied  sunfish 
about  three  inches  long,  a spotfin  shiner,  and 
a stoneroller  sucker  above  the  stop  net. 

“Saturday  morning  we  picked  up  11 
small  mouth  bass,  nine  stoneroller  suckers, 
five  common  suckers  and  one  blunt-nosed 
minnow  above  the  stop  net  and  seven  small 
mouth  bass,  three  stoneroller  suckers,  and 
one  common  sucker  in  the  mile  stretch 
below  the  sprayed  area.  All  of  these  fish 
were  small,  less  than  2.5  inches  long.  Sun- 
day we  picked  up  11  more  small  mouth 
bass,  five  stoneroller  suckers,  and  one  com- 
mon sucker.  The  losses  are  now  tapering 
off. 

“Up  to  today  (July  30)  there  has  been  a 
(' Turn  to  Page  10) 
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total  of  64  fish  killed,  and  33  of  these  have 
been  small  mouth  bass.  Three  dying  fish 
were  found  yesterday. 

“The  delayed  action  seems  to  be  due  to 
feeding  upon  killed  insects.  Only  one  fish, 
a spotfin  shiner,  has  been  taken  at  the  stop 
net.  A few  large  mouth  bass  have  died 
in  the  live  boxes.  Minnows  are  still  abund- 
ant in  the  area,  even  the  just-hatched  fry, 
and  no  large  fish  have  been  found  dead.” 

Mr.  Hesen  continued,  saying  that  a full 
report  of  results  will  be  compiled  and  pub- 
lished later.  He  added  that  the  U,  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will  replace  all 
fish  killed  in  the  experiment. 

He  cited  results  of  an  oil-emulsion  spray 
usdd  on  Ash  Creek,  a Pennsylvania  trout 
stream,  checked  nine  and  one-half  hours 
after  it  was  sprayed  with  DDT  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  pounds  to  the  spray  area, 
twice  the  amount  of  DDT  employed  in  the 
West  Virginia  water-spray  test  of  a warm 
water  stream. 

Of  an  estimated  trout  population  of  2,100, 
just  27  trout  were  lost  in  addition  to  num- 
bers of  fallfish,  shiners,  and  various  suckers 
in  the  Pennsylvania  test. 

Tank  tests  have  indicated,  Mr.  Hesen  said, 
that  DDT  is  more  effective  in  its  action  in 
soft  water  than  in  hard  water.  Water  tem- 
perature probably  is  another  factor  involved 
in  effectiveness  of  these  sprays. 

Land  sprays  of  DDT,  notably  one  in  Mary- 
land, have  demonstrated  that  song  birds  die 
after  eating  DDT-killed  insects.  Few  tests 
have  thus  far  been  made,  and  results  of 
these  have  not  been  completely  assayed  by 
any  means,  according  to  the  state  fish 
technician. 

Mr.  Hesen  is  reluctant  to  make  any 
generalizations  about  DDT  and  its  effect 
on  wildlife  as,  he  says,  are  others,  including 
those  men  closest  to  the  investigations.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  he  says,  oil-emulsion  sprays 
containing  DDT  have  killed  practically  all 
insects  in  the  areas  sprayed  and  are  very 
toxic  to  fish. 

Mr.  Hesen  warns  people  using  DDT  in- 
sectide  now  on  the  market  that  they  would 
do  well  to  follow  carefully  instructions  for 
its  use.  Scientists  proceed  very  slowly  in 
their  painstaking  experiments,  and  their  re- 
sults are  carefully  checked  before  the  in- 
formation obtained  is  given  to  the  general 
public. 

But  there  is  one  thing  on  which  most  of 
those  working  with  DDT  agree,  according 
to  Mr.  Hesen.  That  is  that  DDT  still  is 
largely  unknown,  its  capacities  for  good 
as  compared  to  its  capacities  for  evil  still 
are  not  determined,  and  it  behooves  most 
of  us  to  “take  it  easy”  as  far  as  DDT  goes 
and  to  wait  for  additional  information  before 
we,  as  wildlife  enthusiasts,  either  condemn 
it  or  embrace  it. 


Good  Baits  for  Eels 

Dead  minnows,  worms,  and  slightly  tainted 
meat  are  good  baits  for  eels.  A large  hook 
and  a strong  line  should  be  used,  and  the 
bait  should  be  kept  on  the  bottom  with  a 
sinker.  Give  the  eel  plenty  of  time,  and  it 
will  hook  itself.  Eels  rarely  feed  except  at 
night  or  in  extremely  muddy  water  during 
the  day. 


Greatest  Fishing  Thrills 


Readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  are 
beginning  to  send  in  accounts  of  their 
most  thrilling  fishing  experiences,  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  from  this  maga- 
zine to  share  their  stories  with  other 
readers.  Several  of  the  letters  follow. 
Others  will  be  printed  from  time  to  time , 


My  Luckiest  Experience 
By  Seth  M.  McEwen , 

Boswell,  Pa. 

My  luckiest  experience  took  place  at  the 
foot  of  a rapids  above  a deep  eddy  in  Loyal- 
sock  Creek,  in  Lycoming  County.  I was 
sitting  on  a round  rock  in  the  center  of 
the  rapids.  I struck  when  a fish  took  my 
bait — and  then  a lot  of  trouble  began. 

I had  hooked  a huge  black  bass  in  the 
tail,  and  I had  no  more  chance  of  reeling 
in  that  baby  than  I had  of  flying  to  the 
moon.  I could  get  him  no  nearer  than  the 
25 -yard  length  of  the  line  he  took  against 
my  will. 

I was  trying  to  anchor  my  rod,  so  I could 
follow  the  line  down  to  the  fish,  when  I 
slipped  in  the  rapids  and  dropped  the  rod. 
The  current  carried  me  downstream  to  the 
edge  of  the  deep  eddy,  'and  while  I was 
floundering  and  in  no  good  shape  I felt 


myself  being  lifted  to  my  feet,  and  I beheld 
a very  lovely  girl  who  had  been  swimming 
in  the  eddy.  She  helped  me  to  the  shore 
while  I grouched  about  losing  that  nice 
bass.  Then  she  said  to  me: 

“My  friend,  your  pole  and  line  and  bass — 
a dandy — are  all  safe,  and  believe  me  you 
had  the  deadwood  on  that  bass.  How  in 
the  world  did  you  ever  hook  him  in  the 
rudder?” 

She  had  caught  my  rod,  landed  the  fish, 
taken  both  to  shore,  and  then  had  waded 
out  to  meet  me  when  the  current  swept 
me  down. 

The  bass  weighed  three  and  a half 
pounds. 

The  girl’s  name  was  Pauline. 


My  Greatest  Thrill 
By  Ira  E.  Mellinger, 

Lancaster,  Pa. 

We  were  trolling,  and  I was  using  a fish- 
ing line  that  had  not  been  carefully  tested 
• — more  or  less  because  the  big  ones  had 
not  been  hitting  baited  hooks  at  that  par- 
ticular time. 

Shortly  a whopper  of  a fish  not  only 
surprised  me  with  a strike  on  the  artificial 

( Turn  to  Page  18) 
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to  maintain  at  least  a fairly  satisfactory 
population  of  brown  trout. 

The  temperature  survey  of  Cross  Forks 
Creek  revealed  that  brown  trout  seldom,  if 
ever,  migrate  up  stream  beyond  the  mouth 
of  Windfall  Run,  all  the  water  above  this 
point  providing  excellent  Conditions  ifor 
brook  trout. 

The  examples  cited  show  how  important 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  stream  tempera- 
tures is  in  relation  to  stocking  programs. 

Temperature  records  are  also  important 
in  indicating  the  need  and  character  of 
stream  improvement.  The  planting  of  trees 
to  provide  shade  for  large  open  areas, 
where  temperatures  are  abnormally  high  on 
warm  days  in  the  summer,  would  result  in 
lower  temperatures  and  better  conditions 
for  fish  life. 

To  obtain  adequate  information  on  the 
temperatures  of  any  stream  requires  fre- 
quent observations.  Stream  temperatures 
fluctuate  greatly,  depending  upon  the  sea- 
son, time  of  day,  rainfall,  air  temperature, 
clear  or  clouded  sky,  source  of  supply, 
volume  of  flow  and  amount  of  shade. 

The  most  significant  records  are  made 
when  the  stream  is  low,  in  the  late  after- 
noon, and  on  the  brighest  and  hottest  days 
at  mid-summer.  Readings  in  the  autumn  are 
also  important  to  determine  when  the  water 
is  cold  enough  for  the  safe  planting  of 
hatchery  fish.  The  most  representative  read- 
ings will  be  obtained  if  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  is  at  least  eight  inches  below 
the  surface  of  water  in  the  riffles  at  the 
center  of  the  stream. 

Surveys  and  Food  Supply 

Complete  surveys  give  definite  information 
on  the  amount  and  character  of  the  food 
supply.  Growth  rate  is  influenced  prim- 
arily by  the  food  available  and  also  by 
water  temperatures.  The  rapid  growth  of 
trout  in  streams  fed  by  limestone  springs 
is  due  mainly  to  their  great  abundance  of 
aquatic  life  and  also  to  higher  winter  water 
temperatures  which  are  more  favorable  to 
regular  feeding  than  the  colder  mountain 
streams. 

In  small  Kettle  Creek  tributaries  brook 
trout,  as  determined  by  tagging  studies, 
grow  at  the  rate  of  about  one  inch  a year, 
while  in  Hammersley  Fork,  one  of  the  larger 
tributaries,  the  growth  rate  is  approximately 
two  inches  a year.  Is  the  more  rapid  growth 
due  to  a greater  supply  of  food  in  a given 
area  or  to  a more  extensive  feeding  range 
in  the  larger  pools?  A complete  survey  re- 
port will  cover  size  and  depth  of  pools  which 
will  help  to  determine  the  carrying  capa- 
city of  any  particular  stream. 

The  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tions have  given  the  farmers  a vast  amount 
of  useful  information  relating  to  the  nutri- 
tional values  of  different  kinds  of  stock 
feeds. 

But  what  do  we  know  about  the  nutri- 
tional values  of  food  found  in  the  cafeteria 
of  any  trout  stream?  What  is  a grasshopper 
or  a caddisfly  or  a juicy  angle  worm  worth 
to  a hungry  trout?  Can  we  learn  from 
stream  survevs  what  kind  of  improvement 
is  most  conducive  to  increasing  the  supply 

(Turn  to  Page  12) 


A great  flood  four  years  ago  almost  closed  this  little  stream.  A flood  in  July,  1946,  made 
another  deposit  of  stones  and  gravel  so  that  the  stream  is  entirely  closed,  and  the  water 
runs  und.r  the  stones.  Fish  cannot  enter  the  stream  except  when  there  is  a flood. 


Fishermen  like  to  cast  their  flies  over  the  smooth  surface  of  this  large  pool,  but  on 
account  of  the  lack  of  cover  it  never  contains  many  trout.  A large,  substantial,  stone 
deflector  that  would  divert  the  current  toward  the  wooded  hillside  would  improve  con- 
ditions. 
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STREAM  SURVEYS 


( Continued  from  Page  11) 


of  food  for  fish  life?  Are  surveys  of  any 
value  in  determining  the  carrying  capacity 
of  streams? 

I remember  streams  I fished  35  years  ago, 
the  larger  pools  of  which  contained  25  to 
50  brook  trout  measuring  six  inches  or 
more  in  length,  besides  many  smaller  ones. 
Did  nature  overdo  her  job  of  stocking  be- 
fore large  numbers  of  fishermen  appeared 
on  every  good  stream? 


Old-timers  will  probably  recognize  this  picture  of  Spring  Creek,  in  Centre  County, 
taken  more  than  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  The  old  bridge  is  gone,  but  the  stream 
channel  remains  practically  unchanged. 


Cover  is  Essential 

A stream  may  have  all  the  requirements 
for  fish  life — volume,  velocity,  purity,  pro- 
per temperatures,  and  even  a super-abund- 
ance of  food,  but  if  it  lacks  cover  or  shelter, 
fish  of  considerable  size  will  not  make  it 
their  home.  Large  areas  of  some  streams 
are  practically  non-productive  because  they 
are  devoid  of  rocks,  logs,  trees,  tree  roots, 
debris,  or  over-hanging  banks  where  fish 
may  escape  from  their  enemies,  including 
man,  and  find  safety  and  security. 

Surveys  of  such  streams  should  indicate 
the  type  of  improvements  which  would  pro- 
vide the  necessary  shelter  for  fish  life.  If 
•the  surveys  are  made  at  least  a few  years 
after  any  kind  of  stream  improvement  has 
been  made,  they  should  include  a report  on 
the  effect  of  such  improvements  and  whether 
they  have  withstood  floods  and  promise  to 
be  of  permanent  value. 

About  seven  years  ago  a dam  on  one  of 
our  best  trout  streams  was  built  entirely  of 
wood.  As  was  anticipated,  a large,  deep  pool 
formed  below  it,  and  for  a few  years  the 
dam  was  considered  successful.  But  floods 
have  completely  destroyed  it,  and  now  even 
the  exact  location  is  uncertain.  A study  of 
stream  barriers  would  likely  indicate  that 
permanent  materials  should  be  more  gen- 
erally used  in  their  construction. 

For  a few  years  prior  to  the  Second 
World  War  the  subject  of  stream  improve- 
ment was  popular  among  Pennsylvania 


sportsmen.  Frequent  outings  were  held  when 
the  enthusiasts  constructed  various  types  of 
stream  barriers.  In  wooded  areas  the  most 
common  practice  was  to  place  logs  across 
the  stream  so  that  pools  would  be  formed 
below  them.  Other  objectives  were  to  pro- 
vide cover  for  fish  life  under  the  logs  and 
to  accelerate  the  aeration  of  the  water. 

Some  observers  objected  to  these  and 
other  devices,  claiming  that  they  interfered 
with  the  up-stream  migration  of  trout  seek- 
ing colder  water  and  more  favorable  spawn- 
ing conditions.  A special  survey  of  barriers 
on  different  streams  might  yield  some  very 
significant  information. 

Flash  Floods  Destructive 

A study  of  the  terrain  and  stream  chan- 
nels of  our  mountain  brooks  reveals  that 
some  waters  and  their  fish  life  have  suffered 
repeatedly  from  flash  floods.  Large  areas  are 
covered  with  carloads  of  gravel  and  stones, 


pools  have  been  destroyed,  stream  beds 
scarred,  trees  up -rooted,  and  in  many  in- 
stances channels  have  shifted  to  new  loca- 
tions. Careful  observation  following  such 
disastrous  floods  reveals  the  loss  of  many 
game  fish,  minnows,  and  lower  forms  of 
aquatic  life  which  are  important  as  food 
for  the  fish.  To  what  extent  should  such 
streams  be  stocked;  or  is  it  preferable  to 
plant  all  the  fish  available  from  the  hatch- 
eries in  streams  which  do  not  suffer  serious- 
ly from  great  floods? 

Some  streams  fluctuate  so  greatly  in  vol- 
ume of  the  current  that  stocking  them  may 
be  questionable.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  mountain  brooks  which  often  get  very 
low  in  the  summer  and  fall  when  long  sec- 
tions may  go  dry.  On  the  other  hand,  large 
springs  near  the  streams  may  provide  a 
never-failing  supply  of  pure,  cold  water. 
Surveyors  give  special  attention  to  the  lo- 
cation, volume,  and  temperature  of  springs 
which  feed  the  stream  under  consideration. 

Stream  surveys  also  include  data  on  the 
watershed.  Is  it  mountainous,  hilly,  rolling, 
flat,  swampy,  wooded,  open,  cultivated,  or 
uncultivated?  Streams  in  flat  and  rolling 
country  suffer  less  from  floods  than  those  in 
hilly  and  mountainous  regions.  Thickly 
wooded  areas  absorb  and  retain  heavy  pre- 
cipations  to  a much  greater  extent  than 
open  country.  Dense  undergrowth  is  also 
valuable  from  the  standpoint  of  water  re- 
tention. 

Stream  surveyors  invariably  make  tests 
and  observations  relating  to  pollution.  En- 
forcement of  Pennsylvania’s  new  anti-pol- 
lution law  will  make  hundreds  of  miles  of 
(additional  waters  suitable  for  fish  life. 

Complete  surveys  include  a list  and  data 
on  the  relative  abundance  of  the  different 
species  of  game  fish  and  minnows.  This 
information  is  highly  important  in  relation 
to  plans  for  stocking.  Although  trout  feed 
mainly  on  insects,  a fair  population  of 
minnows  is  desirable.  Stocking  with  min- 
nows after  disastrous  floods  may  be  im- 
portant. 

What  species  of  trout  should  be  planted 
in  any  particular  stream  as  indicated  by  the 
survey  data?  Unquestionably,  water  temp- 
erature, provided  the  stream  is  free  from 
pollution,  should  be  the  major  factor  in 
( Turn  to  Page  13) 


Stones  and  gravel  carried  by  floods  have  almost  filled  this  pool,  and  the  current  when 
the  stream  is  low  flows  under  the  stones  above  the  pool. 
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This  pool,  bordered  by  trees  and  dense  undergrowth,  has  remained  unchanged  through 
several  decades. 


making  this  decision.  If  the  stream  con- 
tains a fair  population  of  brook  trout  and 
it  is  apparent  that  all  conditions  are  favor- 
able for  this  species,  perhaps  no  other  kind 
should  be  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
greatest  pleasure  for  a large  majority  of 
the  anglers  who  fish  a particular  stream 
may  demand  two  or  three  species,  as  in 
Centre  County’s  Spring  Creek. 

In  Hammersley  Fork,  tributary  of  Kettle 
Creek,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  It 
is  stocked  annually  with  brook  trout  of  legal 
size,  and  no  other  species  has  ever  been 
placed  in  this  stream,  except  a very  small 
stocking  of  rainbow  fry.  The  policy  of  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  is  to  restrict 
stockings  on  the  entire  Kettle  Creek  water- 
shed to  brook  trout,  except  a limited  number 
of  legal  rainbow  trout  planted  annually  in  a 
few  miles  of  Kettle  Creek. 

As  previously  mentioned,  some  brown 
trout  from  areas  above  the  town  of  Cross 


Strong,  durable  spools  of  Tenite  plastic  pro- 
vide a means  of  keeping  fishing  lines  neat  and 
non-fouled.  These  spools  are  easily  carried  in 
tackle_  boxes  or  kits.  The  plastic  is  proof  against 
corrosion  and  can  easily  be  kept  clean. 


Forks  have  migrated  into  Hammersley  Fork. 
Although  small  brown  trout  are  caught 
occasionally  in  this  stream,  it  is  seldom 
that  fishermen  creel  -any  of  the  “whoppers,” 
which  are  definitely  known  to  be  present 
in  the  larger  and  deeper  pools  and  are 
generally  considered  a menace  to  the  brook 
trout. 

Stream  Accessibility 

Surveys  also  take  into  account  the  ac- 
cessibility of  streams.  It  is  impracticable 
to  stock  streams  which  are  remote  from 
roads.  Hatchery  fish  are  usually  placed 
where  they  will  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
public.  The  extent  or  degree  of  fishing  on 
any  particular  stream  should  be  indicated 
in  the  report. 

Perhaps  surveys  should  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  features  of  a stream  which  are 
the  most  interesting  and  attractive  from  an 
aesthetic  point  of  view.  It  is  a real  thrill 
to  land  a whopper  from  any  of  our  larger 
streams;  but  for  quiet,  restful,  soul-inspir- 
ing recreation,  a small,  wooded,  mountain 
brook,  embellished  with  dainty  wild  flowers 
along  its  borders  and  singing  vireos  and 
wood  thrushes  in  the  forest,  and  an  occa- 
sional speckled  beauty  responding  to  the  fly, 
is  TOPS. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners is  to  be  commended  for  its  sound 
stocking  policies,  based  mainly  on  a recon- 
naissance survey  made  some  years  ago,  and 
on  its  plans  for  a state-wide  survey  as  an- 
nounced in  this  magazine  last  month. 


SECRET  OF  SUCCESS 

Blind  and  65  years  old,  Ernest  Hill, 
of  Murray,  Utah,  in  20  years  of  angling 
without  seeing  the  water,  the  bait, 
or  the  trout,  has  evolved  a secret  of 
success.  It  is: 

“My  stick  locates  the  trail  and  the 
bushes  and  the  bank  of  the  creek.  My 
ears  tell  me  when  my  worm  hits  deep 
water.  Patience  does  the  rest.” 


MORE  FINE  BIG  FISH 

Since  the  round-up  of  big  fish  in 
Pennsylvania  appeared  in  the  Ahgler, 
these  additional  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived: 

Harry  Ehgrott,  of  Bethlehem,  caught 
a brown  trout  297s  inches  long  and 
weighing  8 pounds,  2 ounces,  and  Ed 
Voyden,  of  Allentown,  a brown  trout 
29%  inches  long  that  weighed  11 
pounds,  4 ounces. — Warden  Harvey  D. 
Neff,  Allentown. 

Ishman  Cox,  of  Towanda,  caught  a 
walleyed  pike  27%  inches  long  and 
weighing  7 pounds,  4 ounces,  and 
Alfred  Tubbs,  of  Troy,  a walleyed 
pike  29  inches  long  that  weighed  7 
pounds,  12  ounces. — Warden  Paul  D. 
Wilcox,  Wyalusing. 


HELP  FOR  SPORTSMEN 


The  active  sportsmen’s  club  is  a real  asset 
to  its  community.  The  club’s  desire  and 
efforts  to  have  more  fish  in  local  waters, 
to  have  more  wildlife  in  local  coverts,  are 
not  only  a service  to  immediate  outdoor 
pleasure,  but  a necessary  insurance  for  the 
future  of  these  resources. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  serves  as  the 
direct  representative  for  conservation  in  each 
locality,  the  sportsmen’s  club  is  also  the 
means  for  good  fellowship  among  the  sports- 
men of  its  membership.  The  fraternal  bond 
of  interest  in  fishing,  hunting,  and  all  the 
related  subjects  of  outdoor  activity  solves 
the  first  step  in  organizing  a sportsmen’s 
club. 

To  assist  in  the  organization  of  a sports- 
men’s club,  Sports  Afield  magazine  has  pre- 
pared a detailed  article  on  the  progressive 
steps  for  club  organization.  This  will  be 
sent  free  to  interested  individual  leaders  who 
write  the  Sportsmen’s  Club  Director,  Sports 
Afield,  405  Second  Avenue  South,  Minne- 
apolis 1,  Minnesota. 

Recognizing  that  the  sportsmen’s  club 
doing  its  part  in  each  locality  is  essential  to 
conservation  achievement,  Sports  Afield  has 
inaugurated  a new  service  for  all  the  sports- 
men’s clubs  by  offering  detailed  explanation 
of  constructive  projects.  These  appear  in 
regular  monthly  bulletins  which  are  pre- 
pared for  the  sportsmen’s  club  service  by 
national  recognized  authorities,  and  sent  free 
each  month  to  sportsmen’s  clubs.  To  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  this  service,  the  re- 
quest should  be  made  by  an  officer  of  the 
club  on  club  stationery  to  Sports  Afield . at 
the  above  address. 


Catfish  Stew  Recipe 

Here  is  a recipe  for  catfish  stew.  Equal 
portions  of  tomatoes,  corn,  green  beans,  peas, 
celery,  carrots,  potatoes,  onions,  and  a touch 
of  bacon.  Boil  the  fish  and  bone  them.  Put 
broth  and  boned  fish  into  the  vegetable  mix- 
ture when  the  ingredients  are  about  done. 
Add  a touch  of  butter  and  milk.  Serve  with 
catsup. 
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Miss  Janet  Williams,  of  Canton,  R.  D.,  holds 
a large  mouth  bass  caught  by  her  father,  Lloyd 
Williams,  on  a hair  bug  in  Lake  Weauking, 
Bradford  County.  The  fish  was  19%  inches 
long  and  weighed  6 pounds,  3 ounces.  The 
photograph  is  from  State  Fish  Warden  Paul  D. 
Wilcox. 

discarded.  The  only  thing  remaining,  there- 
fore, that  could  have  been  wrong  was  b. 

In  musing  over  this  problem,  I chanced 
to  glance  over  the  pool.  The  trout  were 
still  jumping,  but  the  mayflies  were  no 
longer  rising  and  falling  over  the  water. 
Perhaps  I had  been  trying  to  imitate  the 
wrong  insect!  And  to  make  a long  story 
short,  that  is  exactly  what  had  happened. 

The  trout  were  feeding  on  little  mayflies 
— insects  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  dis- 
cernible, yet  on  close  examination,  they 
bore  a marked  resemblance  to  the  larger 
mayflies  that  were  hovering  over  the  water 
a short  time  before.  I have  never  before 
or  since  seen  such  small  mayflies,  the 
wings  were  less  than  one -eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  and  though  my  knowledge  of 
entomology  was  at  the  time  rather  limited, 
I have  since  believed  that  they  belonged 
to  the  genus  Caenis. 

Now  armed  with  this  knowledge,  I tied  on 
a small  No.  20  fly  that  in  general  resembled 
the  mayflies;  and  as  it  floated  downstream,  a 
trout  rose  and  took  it.  Congratulating  my- 
self that  I had  now  found  the  answer,  I be- 
gan entertaining  visions  of  a heavy  and 
satisfying  creel. 

But  the  trout  stopped  as  suddenly  as  they 
began  jumping,  and  my  only  effort  for  fish- 
ing this  great  rise  amounted  to  exactly  one 
small  trout. 

Moral:  Be  sure  you  are  imitating  the  right 
insect! 


Bass  See  Long  Way 

Bass  have  been  known  to  swim  15  or  20 
feet  to  get  a bait  or  lure  when  its  motion 
attracted  them. 
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TROUT  FLY  SIZE 

( Continued,  from  Page  3) 

must  have  startled  me,  for  I struck  too 
quickly,  pulling  the  fly  away  from  the 
trout.  Without  doubt  I had  stumbled  on 
what  the  fish  wanted,  and  that  was  some- 
thing large.  Hastily  I changed  over  to  a 
Black  Marabou  of  the  same  size,  for  the 
trout  may  have  been  alarmed  when  I jerked 
the  yellow  fly  away  from  it  some  time  be- 
fore. 

At  the  first  cast  with  the  large  Black 
Marabou  the  trout  took  the  fly  solidly  and 
shortly  thereafter  was  reposing  in  my  creel. 
This  fish  was  19  inches  long,  yellow,  and 
well  conditioned;  while  the  other,  caught 
shortly  thereafter,  was  a slim  black  racy 
fish,  one  inch  shorter.  There  was  still  an- 
other large  trout  in  the  pool,  but  as  I had 
pricked  him  rather  severely,  he  refused 
to  come  again,  and  I was  forced  to  abandon 
him. 

Between  Rube  Felker,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Beavertown  Hotel,  showing  my  fish  to 
the  beer  drinkers  congregated  there,  and 
Charlie  Walker  showing  at  his  store  the 
big  one  caught  by  the  boy,  Middle  Creek 
gained  a lot  of  publicity  as  an  ideal  stream 
for  the  propagation  of  brown  trout. 

The  majority  of  us  while  out  fishing  have 
at  one  time  or  another,  run  across  a situa- 
tion where  trout  were  jumping  everywhere 
and  regardless  of  our  efforts  not  one  of 
them  could  be  taken.  How  well  I recall 
such  a situation  on  the  Penns  Creek  many 
years  ago. 

A few  fair  sized  mayflies  were  over  the 
water,  and  trout  were  jumping  everywhere, 
but  our  artificial  dry  fly  was  contemptuously 
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ignored.  In  exasperation  we  got  out  the 
fly  book  and  tried  another  pattern.  This 
was  no  better  than  the  others,  so  still  an- 
other was  substituted.  Meanwhile,  the  trout 
had  gone  mad.  Rings  were  appearing  all 
over  the  surface,  and  the  pool  resembled  a 
boiling  teakettle.  Finally,  after  trying  prac- 
tically every  fly  in  the  book  that  resembled 
the  insect,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
something  was  decidedly  wrong.  In  dis- 
gust we  sat  down  on  the  bank  and  tried 
to  reason  the  thing  out. 

All  evidence  seemed  to  point  that  the 
correct  method  of  procedure  was  being 
followed: 

a.  The  artificial  originally  | used  matched 
the  color  of  the  fly  on  the  water. 

b.  Its  size  was  in  conformity  with  the 
natural  insect. 

c.  The  presentation  to  the  trout  was  made 
with  an  absence  of  drag. 

So  far,  so  good.  Then  after  we  started 
to  change  flies,  what  had  we  done? 

a.  We  deviated  somewhat  from  the  color- 
ing of  the  original  choice,  preserving,  how- 
ever, the  basic  and  predominating  colors 
of  the  prototype. 

b.  The  size  of  the  fly  used  was  still  in 
conformity  with  the  natural  insect  over 
the  water. 

c.  Again  the  fly  floated  with  an  absence 
of  drag. 

In  summarizing  the  situation,  c.  could  be 
eliminated,  for  in  all  cases  the  fly  floated 
naturally  with  the  current.  A possibility  for 
error  however  existed  in  both  a.  and  b. 
In  a.  the  color  may  still  not  have  been 
sufficiently  like  the  prototype  to  fool  the 
trout;  but  considering  all  the  different  pat- 
terns used,  this  possibility  seemed  rather  re- 
mote. a.  was  for  the  time  being  temporarily 


Joseph  Thomas,  right,  of  Plum  Township,  lets  his  good  friend  and  fishing  companion. 
Bill  Blair,  feel  the  heft  of  a 34-inch  muskellunge  which  Thomas  caught  in  the  Allegheny 
River.  The  picture  is  from  the  New  Kensington  Daily  Dispatch. 


ANGLER  CATCHES  A KEY 

A new  fishing  story  is  being  told  by 
Charles  Evancho,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  He 
caught  a Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

Evancho  returned  it  to  the  owner, 
Wilbur  L.  Williams,  of  Scranton,  who 
got  it  for  outstanding  scholarship  at 
Columbia  University  20  years  ago. 

Williams  went  fishing  a few  days 
after  receiving  the  key  and  lost  it  in 
the  deep  water  of  Peck’s  Pond,  Pike 
County. 
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WHERE  FAULT  LIES 

( Continued  from  Page  4) 

to  keep  the  fish  as  far  away  as  possible,  at- 
tempting to  tire  it  out  against  the  natural 
bend  of  the  rod,  never  once  worrying  about 
the  tensile  strength  of  his  line  or  leader, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  heavy  or  light. 

When  the  fish  is  sufficiently  tired  out, 
-&  cautious  fisherman  brings  the  fish  in  as 
easily  as  possible,  always  letting  the  fish 
continue  to  fight  against  the  natural  bend 
of  the  rod,  for  this  method  adds  strength 
to  both  his  line  and  his  leader,  no  matter 
how  heavy  or  light. 

Let’s  take  a look  at  some  of  the  various 
types  of  lines  and  leaders  used  by  the  aver- 
age fisherman.  For  fresh  water  fishing,  the 
manufacturers  seldom  think  about  whether 
large  or  small  fish  will  be  handled  with  their 
products,  for  they  know  this  would  be  utter 
folly.  They  know  that  their  products  will 
hold  up  if  used  as  they  should  be,  therefore 
they  keep  to  their  standards  and  supply  the 
fishermen  the  best  they  possibly  can  offer. 

All  of  the  fishing  lines  for  fresh  water 
fishing  are  made  from  good  material,  of 
super-fine  silk,  of  the  best  cotton  obtain- 
able, and  the  like.  They  are  carefully  woven 
or  braided,  giving  them  plenty  of  tensile 
strength.  They  may  be  of  any  length  the 
fisherman  desires,  from  a few  feet  up  to 
a hundred  or  more. 

Fly  fishing  lines,  however,  are  more  stand- 
ard in  length,  usually  about  90  feet.  The 
tensile  strength  of  these  various  lines  may 
run  from  five  pounds  up  to  fifty.  And  the 
fisherman  purchasing  them  has  a wide  range 
in  this  field,  for  they  have  always  been  be- 
fore him. 

The  average  line  used  in  plug  bait  casting 
and  the  same  type  of  line  is  often  desirable 
for  live  bait  fishing — usually  runs  from 
12,  15,  18,  20,  24,  to  30  pounds  test.  And 
surely  this  is  of  sufficient  tensile  strength 
to  hold  the  ordinary  fish  in  our  fresh  waters, 
even  the  mighty  muskellunge. 

The  fly  fisherman  is  about  the  only  one 
who  gives  little  thought  to  the  tensile 
strength  of  his  fly  line.  He  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  tensile  strength  is  sufficient, 
that  it  has  been  given  consideration  by  the 
manufacturer.  He  is,  therefore,  primarily 
interested  in  the  tensile  strength  of  the 
leader. 

As  most  fishermen  know,  leaders  are  made 
of  Spanish  gut  (if  you  can  find  them  in  this 
day  and  age),  nylon,  or  other  synthetic  ma- 
terials. And  the  tensile  strength  may  run 
from  three-quarters  of  a pound  to  thirty 
or  more. 

Considering  all  types  of  lines  and  leaders 
at  a glance  may  be  a bit  confusing.  But  a 
light  weight  line  is  usually  used  in  bait  or 
live  bait  casting,  while  fly  fishing  demands 
a much  heavier  line.  The  heavy  line  is  used 
in  fly  fishing  because  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  cast  a light  line. 

But  again  do  not  be  confused  when  I 
say  “heavy  or  light  line,”  for  I am  not  re- 
fering  to  tensile  strength.  I am  referring 
more  to  the  diameter  of  the  line.  And  a 
much  greater  diameter  is  required  for  a 
fly  fishing  line  than  for  bait  or  live  bait 
casting. 

One  of  the  best  examples  I know  of  re- 
garding the  use  of  light  weight  lines  carry- 


ing a small  tensile  strength  is  in  “spinning.” 
With  a spinning  outfit  you  use  only  a three 
or  five  pound  test  line.  And  there  are  plenty 
of  big  fish  caught  while  spinning.  The  rod 
is  light,  usually  about  four  ounces,  and  the 
natural  bend  of  the  rod,  with  the  fish  fight- 
ing against  it,  develops  strength  in  the  line 
and  leader. 

It  has  been  quite  definitely  established 
that  when  a fish  is  being  played  against  the 
natural  bend  of  the  rod,  the  line  and  leader 
develop  from  four  to  five  times  their  natural 
strength  against  a dead  pull.  Thus,  a five 
pound  test  line  in  spinning  fishing  develops 
into  20  to  25  pounds  of  tensile  strength. 
The  same  is  true  when  fly  fishing,  for  you 
have  a very  flexible  rod,  and  your  light 
leader  develops  far  more  than  its  natural 
tensile  strength  if  you  play  your  big  fish 
against  the  natural  bend  of  your  rod. 

The  best  example  I know  of  in  any  kind 
of  fishing  is  in  tarpon  fishing.  The  usual 
line  used  is  a 54  thread  line,  each  thread 
carrying  a tensile  strength  of  three  pounds. 
This  means  that  the  finished  line  carries 
a tensile  strength  of  162  pounds.  Yet  this 
line,  when  applied  against  the  natural  bend 
of  the  heavy  tarpon  rod,  will  hold  and 
land  a tarpon  weighing  well  over  800 
pounds.  And  there  are  few  fish  swimming 
that  can  offer  a more  difficult  battle. 

I dare  say  that  there  would  be  fewer 
tales  of  woe  if  the  fisherman  examined  other 
angles  besides  the  tensile  strength  of  his 
line  or  leader.  What  do  you  think?  Try  it 
sometime  and  find  out  for  yourself. 


Sunfish  Good  Battler 

Anyone  who  has  caught  a sunfish  on  light 
tackle  will  agree  that  if  these  fish  were 
larger  they  would  rank  among  the  finest  of 
game  fish  in  America.  Their  twisty,  tricky 
struggles  once  they  are  hooked  are  proof  of 
their  stout  hearts,  and  comparatively  small 
as  they  are  they  are  able  to  put  up  a stirring 
fight. 


These  are  some  of  the  more  than  400  young- 
sters who  took  part  in  the  first  annual  junior 
fishing  contest  sponsored  by  the  Monocacy  Field 
and  Stream  Association.  Fish  were  placed  in 
Monocacy  stream  for  the  occasion.  The  largest 
trout,  151/2  inches  long,  was  caught  by  Llewellyn 
Cope,  13. 


Using  a worm,  Jean  Huth,  only  three  years 
old,  caught  these  trout,  both  about  a foot  long, 
on  a single  cast,  during  the  junior  fishing  con- 
test on  the  Monocacy. 
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Digging  into  opening  of  an  abandoned  mine.  After  opening  is  made  pipe  is  laid  to 
carry  flow  of  water  about  200  feet  into  a concrete  and  stone  box  built  to  serve  as  a seal. 
Water  passes  through  the  box,  but  air  is  excluded  from  the  mine  and  therefore  does  not 
come  into  contact  with  mine  waters  and  sulphur-iron  compounds  to  cause  the  water  to 
become  acid. 


SEALING  COAL  MINES 

( Continued  from  Page  5) 

treated  before  being  emptied  into  the 
streams. 

A second  research  program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  Institute  will  delve  into  the 
manner  in  which  acid  is  formed  in  mines. 
As  a result  of  it,  efforts  will  be  made  to  find 
practical  methods  of  treatment  to  reduce 
or  prevent  pollution  by  mine  wastes. 

Formation  of  acid  water  in  coal  mines 
has  been  the  subject  of  study  by  scientific 
groups  and  by  industry  itself  for  many  years. 
The  exact  method  of  formation  of  the  acid 
never  has  been  determined.  Thus,  generally 
speaking,  the  whole  problem  of  this  type 
of  pollution  is  unsolved. 

On  this  point  Dr.  Edward  R.  Weidlein,  di- 
rector of  the  Mellon  Institute,  explains: 

“Much  of  the  literature  on  acid  mine 
formations  is  purely  speculative.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  the  forerunner  of  sul- 
phuric acid  in  mine  drainage  is  sulphide,  iron 
pyrites  in  the  coal  seams. 

“Dry,  or  out  of  contact  with  the  air, 
this  is  ordinarily  stable.  But  in  the  presence 
of  air  and  water,  as  may  be  found  in  work- 
ing or  abandoned  mines,  it  gradually  is 
converted  into  copperas,  a soluble  sulphate 
of  iron. 

“Copperas  solutions,  in  turn,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  more  air,  and  usually  in  the  streams 
outside  of  the  mines,  are  then  more  highly 
oxidized,  breaking  down  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  oxides  of  iron  that  form  the  well- 
known  ‘rust’  deposits  in  the  streams. 

“The  theory  of  mine  sealing  is  that  by 
the  exclusion  of  air  while  permitting  drain- 
age there  can  be  no  oxidization  of  the 
pyrites  and  therefore  no  acid  production. 

“But  working  mines  cannot  be  sealed, 
sealed  mines  require  constant  supervision 
to  close  cave-ins  which  admit  air,  and  some 
perfectly  sealed  mines  still  discharge  acid. 

“Furthermore,  some  mines  that  show  the 
presence  of  sulphur  in  the  coal  veins  do  not 
produce  acid,  and  some  acid  drainages  con- 
tain no  iron. 

“Only  a correct  understanding  of  acid 
formation  can  make  it  possible  for  coal 
producers  to  reduce  the  acid  in  their  drain- 
age.” 

So,  while  he  has  a big  job  on  his  hands, 
Dr.  Weidlein  is  going  into  it  with  his  eyes 
wide  open,  hoping  that  by  using  the  micro- 
scope of  science,  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  of  its  kind  known  can  be 
solved. 

The  drainage  of  acid  mine  water  into  clean 
water  has  been  stopped  entirely.  The  present 
law  provides  that  it  may  not  be  drained 
into  any  stream  that  was  clean  on  Jan.  1, 
1944,  until  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  decide  whether  the 
stream  is  of  sufficient  importance  for  public 
use,  such  as  fishing  and  bathing,  to  warrant 
diversion,  at  state  expense,  to  a stream  that 
is  already  polluted.  The  Board  is  enforcing 
this  section  of  the  law  vigorously  and  is 
constantly  on  the  alert  for  signs  of  new 
pollution  in  clean  streams. 

Various  arms  of  the  state  government  are 
co-operating  in  the  program.  These  include 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board,  the  Health  De- 
partment, the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 

This  kind  of  co-operation — not  only  on 
the  part  of  the  government  but  also  on  the 
part  of  industry  and  individuals — is  neces- 


sary to  get  results.  This  is  true,  officials 
say,  because  “things  are  not  always  what 
they  seem.” 

Claims  often  are  made  that  streams  can 
be  made  clean  without  much  trouble — and 
therefore  demands  are  made  that  the  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  do  the  job  “at  once.”  A 
survey  related  to  Loyalsock  Creek,  in  Sulli- 
van County,  is  cited  as  an  example. 

The  suggestion  of  a group  of  sportsmen 
that  about  five  miles  of  that  stream — now 
“dead” — could  be  cleaned  up  readily  to  re- 
store fishing  was  based  on  the  belief  that 
the  job  ‘’’’entailed  principally  some  surface 
sealing  and  the  closing  of  a tunnel  through 
which  mine  waters  entered  the  stream. 

State  engineers  began  a survey  prelimin- 
ary to  beginning  the  work  of  sealing — but 
soon  encountered  trouble. 


Pipe  being  laid  from  mine  opening  to  the 
spot  where  the  seal  box  will  be  built. 


It  was  found  that  the  water  enters  the 
tunnel  from  a mine  which  is  being  operated 
and  from  strippings,  as  well  as  from  the 
abandoned  mines.  Since  a flow  of  fresh  air 
is  necessary  in  active  mines,  the  engineers 
said  the  tunnel  probably  could  not  be 
closed. 

There  are  several  openings  from  abandoned 
mines  along  the  tunnel,  which  is  about  three 
miles  long.  To  seal  these  openings  would 
involve  a most  difficult  operation,  since 
propping  of  the  tunnel  would  be  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  workers,  who  also 
would  have  to  work  in  water  which  flows 
constantly  through  the  tunnel.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  provide  light.  The  con- 
veying of  materials  and  equipment  up 
through  the  tunnel  likewise  would  present 
a difficult  problem. 

The  engineers  also  reported  there  was 
a question  as  to  the  durability  of  the  seal- 
ing jobs,  since  it  would  be  required  to 
withstand  great  force  from  water  rushing 
down  the  tunnel  during  periods  of  sudden 
and  heavy  rainfalls.  It  was  learned  that 
on  one  occasion  the  volume  of  water  ex- 
ceeded the  capacity  of  the  tunnel  and  the 
operating  mine  was  flooded. 

In  another  instance  a stream  survey  was 
undertaken  after  sportsmen  expressed  the 
opinion  it  could  be  cleaned  up  by  sealing 
six  abandoned  mine  openings.  The  engineers 
found  the  six  openings,  all  right — but  they 
also  found  142  others  which  were  actual  or 
potential  sources  of  drainage  of  mine  waters 
into  the  stream — some  of  them  connecting 
with  mines  being  operated  and  thus  neces- 
sary to  furnish  air  for  those  operations. 

Commenting  on  these  two  instances,  Dr. 
Harry  W.  Weest,  state  secretary  of  health, 
said: 

“It  is  not  to  be  implied  from  these  in- 
stances that  mine  sealing  inaugurated  by 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  as  a part  of  the 
vast  stream  clearance  program  which  is 
being  carried  on  with  outstanding  success 
will  be  a lagging  part  of  the  program. 

“It  is  being  prosecuted  with  every  pos- 
sible effort,  and  widespread  beneficial  re- 
sults are  assured.  But  it  is  well  that  there 
(Turn  to  Page  17) 
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FISHING  IN  CANADA 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

clay,  and  we  fished  from  a canoe  which  the 
guide  worked  skilfully  around  the  shoreline. 
We  had  a lot  of  strikes,  but  hooked  few  pike. 

One,  however,  provided  all  the  meat  the 
three  of  us  could  eat  for  lunch,  and  we  all 
were  hearty  eaters. 

As  usual,  the  biggest  one  got  away. 

Alex  recommended  this  method  of  fish- 
ing: Cast  the  Daredevil  well  into  the  weeds, 
then  reel  it  in  swiftly,  so  that  it  twisted  and 
darted  barely  six  inches  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water. 

One  cast  brought  a warning  from  Alex 
that  the  spoon  had  landed  in  a spot  that 
seldom  failed  to  produce  a strike.  The 
Daredevil  was  reeled  to  within  about  30 
feet  of  the  boat  when  a great  hole  seemed 
to  open  in  the  surface  of  the  lake,  then  the 
water  boiled  and  heaved. 

Alex,  sitting  on  the  stem  seat  of  the 
canoe,  could  see  the  fish— a giant  Great 
Northern  pike— plainly. 


Bass  of  eating  size,  to  be  fried  brown  over 
a wood  fire  on  shore,  are  easily  caught  with 
worms  iD  Canadian  waters. 


“Keep  reeling  that  spoon  right  up  to  the 
side  of  the  canoe,”  he  said.  “Then  swing 
your  rod  back  and  forth  along  the  boat. 
But  keep  that  spoon  in  the  water.  That 
fish  is  still  around  here.  As  sure  as  sin, 
he’ll  strike  again  if  you  keep  that  plug  in 
the  water  long  enough.” 

The  pike  did. 

Up  at  the  very  edge  of  the  canoe  he  came, 
opened  a mouth  that  looked  as  big  as  the 
entrance  to  a coal  mine,  closed  two  jawsful 
of  wicked  teeth,  and  swam  away  with  the 
Daredevil  and  a piece  of  the  leader.  I never 
even  felt  the  fish.  Beyond  a doubt,  its  teeth 
closed  squarely  on  the  leader  and  nipped  it 
off. 

That  taught  me  a great  lesson,  however. 

I never  went  fishing  for  pike  again  with- 
out using  a wire  trace  at  least  six  inches 
long,  even  with  a Daredevil  which  as  you 
know  is  about  six  inches  in  length  in  it- 
self. 

We  didn’t  do  much  bait  angling.  Because 
we  planned  a stop  in  Toronto  en  route  home, 
we  did  not  intend  to  attempt  to  take  any  fish 
back  to  the  states.  Further,  we  were  having 
so  much  fun  with  plugs  and  spoons  that  we 
didn’t  want  to  bother  with  bait. 
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But  other  fishermen  in  the  camp  caught 
some  fine  fish,  mostly  bass,  during  the  week 
with  night- crawlers  and  small  frogs. 

One  day  when  things  all  seemed  to  go 
wrong  and  we  had  no  fish  by  lunch  time 
(yes,  that  can  happen — even  in  Canada)  we 
turned  to  worms  for  eating  bass  and  in  ten 
minutes  had  four  fine  fat  bass  on  the  string- 
er. It’s  therefore  a sure  bet  that  the  bait 
angler  can  have  the  time  of  his  life  in 
Canada — and  run  good  chances  of  catching 
lunkers  too. 

Sunset  in  July  in  Canada  is  a gloriously 
beautiful  time — and  darned  good  fishing  too. 

We  spent  one  thrill-packed  evening  on  a 
small  lake,  using  casting  rod  plunkers  to 
stir  up  the  large-mouth  bass. 

I’ve  used  plunkers  lots  of  times  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  creeks  and  rivers — the  kind  of 
water  where  plunker  is  worked  carefully 
and  with  not  too  much  fuss. 

That  method  doesn’t  produce  in  Canada. 

“You’ll  never  interest  a big  bass  that  way,” 
was  the  judgement  Alex  passed  on  my  first 
cast. 

“Make  it  really  pop,”  he  continued.  “Make 
it  chum  up  the  surface  and  squirt  water 
into  the  air.  These  bass  want  something 
that  is  alive  and  kicking.” 

And  they  did. 

Usually  it  took  only  two  or  three  twitch- 
es— or  rather  violent  jerks — of  the  rod  to 
bring  a bass  boiling  to  the  surface.  The 
plunker  would  disappear  in  a swirl,  and 
then  the  battle  would  be  on.  The  large 
mouths  fought  deep  in  the  water,  seldom 
appearing  on  the  surface,  but  they  put  up 
stout-hearted  struggles  and  a fellow  had  his 
hands  full  until  they  were  brought  to  the 
net. 

That,  incidentally,  is  just  a figure  of 
speech.  Alex  didn’t  carry  a net  once  that 
week.  He  landed  all  the  fish  by  hand,  and 
they  included  five -pound  small -mouths  and 
seven-pound  northern  pike. 

The  finest  fishing  of  all,  however,  was 
night  fishing  with  a surface  lure,  one  of 
those  patterns  that  swims  along  with  a dis- 
tinct gurgle,  wobbling  from  side  to  side  like 
a man  swimming. 

We  fished  from  a boat,  Alex  in  one  end  and 
I in  the  other,  and  never  touched  the  oars, 
just  letting  the  evening  breezes  carry  us 
where  they  would.  We  were  working  shal- 
low water,  and  handling  oars  would  have 
been  a decided  handicap  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

The  technique  was  simple.  The  surface 
plug  was  cast  into  the  pockets  of  weed  beds, 
then  retrieved  swiftly. 

The  strike  often  was  difficult  to  detect. 
Often  it  would  be  so  gentle  that  we  would 
have  not  noticed  it  had  we  not  been  alert. 
Sometimes  it  could  be  seen  rather  than  felt. 

(Seeing  was  no  trouble.  The  moon  was 
full  and  yellow  and  seemed  just  about  ten 
feet  above  our  heads  from  about  11  o’clock 
at  night  until  around  2 o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing). 

But  once  a strike  was  detected  and  the 
hooks  set  with  a hard  snap  of  the  casting 
rod,  all  peace  and  quiet  ended. 

Those  bass  came  out  on  top  of  the  water, 
stood  on  their  tails,  and  went  raving  mad. 
They’d  circle  the  boat,  or  drive  straight  at 
it,  or  tear  off  toward  shore. 

The  first  night  we  tried  it  I hooked  and 
lost  five  bass  in  succession  while  Alex  was 
landing  three. 
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Alex  explained  I was  being  too  gentle 
with  them. 

“Don’t  give  them  an  inch,”  he  advised. 
“Sink  the  hooks  and  then  reel  ’em  in.  If 
your  rod  and  your  line  aren’t  strong  enough, 
then  you  have  no  business  using  them.” 

Alex  was  right.  I landed  some  corkers 
after  that,  including  one  that  tipped  the 
scales  at  an  even  five  pounds. 

And  I’ll  confess  that  this  night  plugging 
proved  so  thrilling  an  experience  that  after 
I once  experienced  it  I spent  the  rest  of  my 
days  eating,  sleeping,  and  fooling  around 
the  beach  in  swimming  trunks,  and  the  rest 
of  my  nights  bass  fishing  with  Alex. 

If  I get  to  Canada  again,  my  program  is 
going  to  be  to  find  a guide  who  is  a night 
hawk,  then  sleep  by  day  and  fish  with  him 
by  night.  And  I’m  going  to  be  sure  to  go  to 
Canada  when  the  moon  is  full. 

The  Fishing  Camp 

I’d  like  to  conclude  this  series  with  a few 
words  about  the  modem  Canadian  fishing 
camp.  It’s  tops. 

The  rate  runs  from  $3.50  to  $5  a day,  de- 
pending on  the  size  and  luxuries  the  camp 
affords.  But  that  covers  three  good  meals 
and  a cabin.  If  your  wife  enjoys  fishing 
and  goes  along  to  Canada  with  you,  then  by 
all  means  stop  at  a fishing  camp. 

There  the  Mrs.  can  fish  and  enjoy  a vaca- 
tion too.  Somebody  else  will  cook  the  meals, 
make  the  beds,  and  sweep  out  the  cabin. 

She’ll  find  good  company  in  camp,  too, 
if  she  isn’t  the  fishing  type.  Many  camps 
even  solicit  the  patronage  of  whole  families 
by  providing  means  of  recreation  for  youn- 
sters. 

As  for  the  cost,  that  is  reasonable. 

A man  and  wife  can  take  eight  days  for  a 
fishing  vacation,  drive  around  a thousand 
miles,  spend  a couple  of  nights  en  route  at 
good  hotels,  live  in  a comfortable  and  pleas- 
ant camp,  and  employ  the  services  of  a good 
guide  for  a total  of  around  a hundred  dol- 
lars. 


SEALING  COAL  MINES 

( Continued  from  Page  16) 

be  a realization  of  some  conditions  which 
can  be  met  where  it  is  believed  that  a job 
can  be  done  without  great  effort.” 

The  job  is  far  too  big  to  be  done  over- 
night. Practices  which  have  caused  present 
conditions  have  been  going  on  for  so  long 
that  the  situation  now  is  acute.  The  Board 
is  eager  for  as  much  speed  as  is  possible, 
but  officials  stress  the  fact  that  the  whole 
job  must  be  carried  forward  intelligently — 
doing  the  most  effective  things  first  and  going 
on  down  the  line  to  accomplish  the  final 
objective. 

The  state  now  is  armed  with  a law  that 
contains  sharp  teeth.  All  state  authorities 
concerned  have  served  clear-cut  notice  that 
they  are  going  to  get  clean  water  by  every 
means  at  their  disposal. 

It’s  going  to  be  a long,  hard  pull,  they 
say,  but  if  everyone  will  co-operate,  the 
day  is  sure  to  come  when  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania the  water  will  be  good  enough 
for  the  fish — and  therefore  good  enough  for 
human  beings. 


Sun  Hard  on  Leaders 

Keep  natural  gut  leaders  out  of  sunlight 
when  they  are  not  in  use.  The  sun  will  make 
them  brittle. 
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Along  the  Streams  of  Pennsylvania 


Announcement  is  made  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Earl  L.  Walker,  of  Indiana,  as  fish 
warden  for  Indiana  County.  Formerly  War- 
den Dean  Davis,  of  Punxsutawney,  served 
in  both  Indiana  and  Jefferson  Counties. 


Fish  from  the  federal  hatchery  at  Lamar 
was  sent  to  farm  ponds  in  Indiana  County. 
Those  receiving  large  mouth  bass  and  blue- 
gills  were  Guy  Stutzman,  of  Indiana,  R.  D.; 
Lester  Stutzman,  of  Cramer,  and  S.  W. 
Shearer,  of  Indiana,  R.  D. 


Thousands  of  fish,  mostly  of  the  “pan” 
variety,  were  transferred  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  dam,  between  Don- 
levy  and  Allenport,  to  the  ALCOA  Dam, 
near  Canonsburg.  Assisted  by  sportsmen 
and  other  interested  persons,  Fish  Warden 
Harry  L.  King  and  Game  Protector  Carl  C. 
Stainbrook  supervised  the  project.  The  op- 
eration was  necessary  to  save  the  fish, 
since  the  dam  was  being  drained  by  the 
company  preliminary  to  a thorough  clean- 
ing of  the  banks  and  bottom. 


Dr.  Glenn  W.  Brown,  chemical  engineer 
and  consultant  to  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  has  made  surveys  of  sites  pro- 
posed for  three  recreational  areas  and  dam 
sites  in  Washington  County. 


Under  the  supervision  of  Fish  Warden 
Minter  Jones,  members  of  the  Meyersdale 
Sportsmen’s  Association  seined  between  700 
and  800  suckers  from  Flaugherty  Creek  and 
moved  them  to  the  reservoir  of  the  Garrett 
Water  Company.  Some  of  these  fish  meas- 
ured more  than  a foot  in  length.  The  ma- 
jority were  between  8 and  10  inches. 

War-time  restrictions  were  removed  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Water  and  Power  Com- 
pany so  as  to  permit  night  fishing  again 
at  the  Safe  Harbor  and  Holtwood  Dams. 


Although  the  curtain  has  come  down  on 
the  1946  fishing  season,  reports  of  fine  fish 


catches  continue  to  be  received.  Besides  the 
ones  pictured  on  other  pages  in  this  issue, 
the  list  includes: 

Mervin  Thomas,  of  Downingtown,  a bass 
27  inches  long  and  weighing  6 pounds,  9 
ounces,  on  a surface  plug. 

Earl  W.  Richards,  of  Jersey  Shore,  two 
bass  weighing  3 and  314  pounds,  on  a sur- 
face plug. 

Clyde  Mincer,  of  Jersey  Shore,  a bass  19% 
inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds,  12  oun- 
ces, on  plugs. 

H.  L.  Battles,  of  Meadville,  a muskellunge 
weighing  25  pounds,  on  a jointed  under- 
water plug. 

The  Rev.  Henry  S.  Raab,  of  Harrisburg, 
a bass  2014  inches  long  and  weighing  more 
than  four  pounds. 

Rudy  Hassler,  a bass  weighing  more  than 
three  pounds,  in  Lake  Nepahwin,  Monroe 
County. 


Charles  E.  Ingroff,  of  Columbia,  a salmon 
2514  inches  long. 

Filbert  Culp,  of  Columbia,  a catfish  27 
inches  long  and  weighing  10  pounds. 

Harry  Kenney,  of  Wyalusing,  a walleyed 
pike  24%  inches  long  and  weighing  4 pounds, 
9 ounces. 

George  Margarel,  of  Bellefonte,  a small 
mouth  bass  18  inches  long,  14  inches  in  girth, 
and  weighing  3 pounds,  7 ounces. 

Bryan  Strawhecker,  of  Harrisburg,  a bass 
20  inches  long  weighing  4 pounds,  4 ounces. 

Stanley  Zerovich,  a walleyed  pike  26 
inches  long  and  weighing  8 pounds,  near 
Logansport. 


Streamers  at  Night 

Streamer  flies  of  almost  any  color  are 
good  lures  for  big  brown  trout  at  night. 


FISHING  THRILLS 

( Continued  from,  Page  10) 

wiggler  I was  using,  but  also  left  me  behind 
as  it  took  hook,  sinker,  leader,  and  line  in 
a fast  get-away. 

At  once  the  tackle  was  re-rigged,  and 
trolling  began  again. 

Soon  another  heavy  fish  struck  and  was 
hooked,  and  then  I really  was  in  suspense, 
for  fear  it  also  would  break  free. 

But  by  using  the  utmost  care,  and  not 
forcing  the  fish  at  all,  I worked  in  line 
gradually  and,  with  the  help  of  a buddy, 
who  used  a landing  net  carefully,  I landed 
the  prize  of  that  day — a fish  27  inches  long 
and  weighing  eight  and  a half  pounds. 

(Note:  Mr.  Mellinger  was  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  original  Lancaster  County 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association). 


Bluegills,  catfish,  and  some  bass,  removed  from  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  dam  between 
Dunlevy  and  Allenport,  are  emptied  into  the  Alcoa  Dam,  near  Canonsburg.  State  Fish 
Warden  Harry  L.  King,  who  supervised  the  work,  supplied  this  picture  and  the  one  below. 


By  using  nets,  sportsmen  salvaged  the  fish  which  escaped  through  a 20-inch  pipe  when 
the  railroad  dam  was  drained  for  cleaning.  These  fish  then  were  placed  in  the  Alcoa  Dam. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen  s Clubs 


These  are  pictures  of  an  improvement  project  by  Punxsutawney  sportsmen  on  Little 
Sandy  Creek.  At  top,  the  completed  dam  and  some  of  those  who  built  it.  At  bottom, 
the  sportsmen  take  time  out  for  chow.  The  photographs  were  taken  by  State  Fish  Warden 
Dean  R.  Davis,  of  Punxsutawney. 


A goodly  sum  was  raised  by  the  unique 
sportsmen’s  auction  conducted  by  the  York 
Chapter,  No.  67,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America,  at  its  final  summer  gathering 
this  year.  Members  turned  out  with  fishing 
tackle,  hunting  gear,  and  all  kinds  of  tools 
and  gadgets,  which  went  then  on  the  auc- 
tion block  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidders. 


Final  plans  are  being  made  by  the  Black 
Moshannon  Sportsmen’s  Association,  at 
Philipsburg,  for  the  annual  membership 
drive,  which  will  begin  about  the  first  of 
the  year.  Ray  Dodson  is  president  of  the 
group. 


Oscar  A.  Becker,  president  of  the  state 
federation,  reports  that  sportsmen’s  clubs  in 
62  of  the  67  counties  are  affiliated  with  the 
organization.  The  total  membership  is  more 
than  111,700. 


The  Brandywine  Valley  Association  is 
sponsoring  restoration  of  the  old  mill  ponds 
on  the  Brandywine  watershed.  The  project 
will  add  many  acres  of  fishing  water  and 
also  be  a factor  in  flood  control. 


Emmett  Hughes  is  the  new  secretary  of 
the  Moshannon  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion. He  succeeds  Frank  Wawrynovic,  who 
has  enrolled  as  a student  in  forestry  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 


Considerable  progress  is  reported  by  the 
Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club  in  its  work 
of  improving  Little  Sandy  Creek.  Three 
dams  and  one  deflector  have  been  con- 
structed. Winners  in  the  annual  vermin  ex- 
termination contest  sponsored  by  the  club 
were  Charles  Rugh,  first;  William  Shaffer, 
second;  G.  H.  Ellenberger,  third;  Floyd 
Butterbaugh,  fourth;  George  McQuown,  fifth, 
and  Bill  McKee,  sixth. 


The  current  roster  of  the  Lehigh  County 
Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association  is 
3,145  sportsmen,  as  a result  of  the  1946 
membership  campaign.  Last  year  the  mem- 
bership totaled  2,888.  Leaders  in  the  drive 
were  Jack  Houser,  who  enrolled  263  new 
members;  Franklin  Gergits,  who  signed  up 
256,  and  William  Minnich,  who  obtained  216. 


Members  of  the  north-central  division  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  meeting  in  Coudersport,  adopted  reso- 
lutions favoring  a 50-cent  increase  in  the 
fishing  license  fee,  with  half  the  increase  to 
be  earmarked  for  acquisition  of  fishing 
rights;  and  to  close  streams  stocked  with 
trout  so  that  no  fishing  might  be  done  be- 
tween March  1 and  April  15  of  each  year. 


Movies  of  a wide  variety  featured  the 
first  autumn  meeting  of  the  Central  Sports- 
men’s Association,  at  Montrose. 


A big  iron  kettle  filled  with  turtle  soup 
was  one  of  the  main  attractions  at  the  bi- 
monthly meeting  of  the  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  in  Lehigh  County. 


Sportsmen’s  clubs  of  Washington  County, 


with  the  assistance  of  Fish  Warden  Harry 
L.  King,  have  embarked  on  a program  of 
stream  improvement,  especially  with  a view 
to  providing  pools  in  King’s  Creek  and 
Aunt  Clara’s  Fork,  both  of  which  are  stocked 
with  trout  each  year.  Land-owners  are  co- 
operating in  the  project. 


As  a special  late  summer  feature,  mem- 
bers of  the  Fleetwood  Fish  and  Game  Asso- 
ciation made  a bus  trip  to  Bellefonte  for  an 
inspection  of  the  state  fish  hatchery  located 
there. 


These  officers  have  been  elected  by  the 
Iselin  Sportsmen’s  Club  fish  and  game  com- 
mittee: J.  G.  Condor,  chairman;  G.  H. 

Beni,  vice  chairman;  J.  P.  Patrick,  advisor; 
Joe  Spellain,  J.  S.  Marafka,  and  S.  Behun, 
members. 


Membership  in  the  Harrisburg  Hunter’s 
and  Anglers’  Association  has  reached  the 
highest  total  in  its  history,  reports  Clyde 
Fox,  chairman  of  the  membership  committee. 


The  association  has  formed  a Junior  Rifle 
Club,  with  Miss  Joyce  Thompson,  as  presi- 
dent, which  has  been  registered  with  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association. 


One  of  the  largest  crowds  in  years  at- 
tended the  autumn  field  day  on  the  farm 
of  the  Lawrence  County  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation. 


Atkins’  Mike  won  first  place  in  the  annual 
field  trials  of  the  Canton  Township  Rod 
and  Gun  Club.  Entries  were  from  Washing- 
ton, Wolfdale,  Claysville,  West  Alexander, 
and  Canonsburg. 


M.  H.  Simmons,  of  Milroy,  with  his  Seven 
Mountains  Duke,  won  a leg  on  the  Curtis 
E.  Detter  Memorial  Trophy  at  the  annual 
fall  field  trials  of  the  York  Chapter,  No. 
67,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 


Trap-shooting  events  featured  the  an- 
nual field  day  of  the  St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s 
Association. 
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Man  Builds  - 
Nature  Beautifies 

By  Don  Miller 

I doubt  that  the  builders  of  the  Schuylkill 
Canal  realized  that  they  were  making  what 
would  some  day  become  one  of  the  fore- 
most beauty  spots  of  our  state.  Like  most 
other  things  which  were  products  of  what 
might  be  termed  the  “Industrial  Age”  of 
this  country,  it  was  built  primarily  for  utili- 
ty. But  after  its  period  of  usefulness  was 
over  nature  took  over  in  all  its  glory. 

If  one  is  addicted  to  wandering  amidst 
the  red  and  gold  splendor  of  our  Pennsyl- 
vania autumn,  as  I am,  one  can  walk  for 
miles  and  miles  along  the  towpath  and 
feast  the  eyes  on  scenery  which  it  would  be 
hard  to  surpass.  For  those  of  weaker  con- 
stitution, a short  afternoon  stroll  from  the 
bridge  at  Mont  Clare  to  Port  Providence 
might  satisfy  the  urge  to  commune  with 
nature. 

We  have  all  seen  many  instances  of  the 
devastating  results  of  man’s  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  Mother  Nature,  and  how  she 
repays  a hundredfold  when  he  seeks  to 
enhance,  rather  than  destroy,  her  usefulness. 

The  recent  acquisition  of  the  Schuylkill 
Canal  and  River  property  by  the  state,  and 
the  consequent  appropriations  for  its  restor- 
ation, are  indications  that  we  are  finally 
learning  some  of  the  lessons  which  Mother 
Nature  has  been  so  vainly  trying  to  teach 
us.  Let  us  then  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  these  two  beautiful  streams  will  be 
put  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  originally 
intended — that  of  a solace  to  the  restless 
soul  and  relaxation  to  the  tired  mind. 


“I  don’t  mind  your  playing  hookey,  Gettershy;  it’s  just  the  idea  that  you  never  want 
to  tell  me  if  you  use  a Shimmy  Wiggler  or  the  Pikie  Minnow!” 


Hot  Weather  Fishing 

Catching  Grasshoppers  isn’t  always  necessary  to  spend  those 

To  cateh  grasshoppers  go  into  the  fields  hot  middle  hours  of  day  just  loafing  be_ 
before  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  are  , , . , 

shining.  The  hoppers  will  be  clinging  to  the  cause  bass  won  1 rlse  to  surface  lures  ^ 
grass  or  grain  stubble,  too  stiff  with  cold  to  Try  lures  that  move  through  the  water  at 
attempt  to  escape.  some  depth,  and  use  them  in  fast  water. 


Earthbound 

I like  to  find  a tumbling  weed, 

And  then  watch  it  jounce  along. 

Or  sit  beneath  a lofty  tree, 
Listening  to  a wild  bird’s  song. 

Ifs  such  a thrill  to  watch  the  flow 
Of  each  sparkling  little  stream. 

To  hear  the  winds  whisper  secrets, 
And  watch  the  moon  while  I dream. 

A lot  of  folks  will  say  I loaf, 

And  that  1 am  just  a cad! 

But  why  should  I make  excuses? 

I know  I’m  a Nature-Lad! 

— By  George  S.  Lookabaugh 


BOOK  REVIEW 

TO  HELL  WITH  HUNTING 

by  Ed  Zern 

D.  Appleton  Century  Co. 

Price — $2.00 

To  anyone  who  survived  reading  "TO  HELL 
WITH  FISHING,"  Ed,  Zern  now  offers  his 
equally  funny  "TO  HELL  WITH  HUNTING." 
Here  is  another  collection  of  tall  stories  with 
a bunch  of  foolish  drawings  by  the  author  that 
will  prove  delightful  reading.  The  book  is  up- 
roarious and  contains  choice  bits  of  wit  on 
hunting  anything  from  moose  to  mice.  It 
should  be  in  every  sportsman's  library. 

— Gordon  Trembley 


Tlie  Schuylkill  Canal  at  Mont  Clare,  Pa. 


THE  FISHING  CLUB  MEETS  AGAIN 


JUST  WHOSE  IDEA 
WAS  IT  TO  BRING  THE 

wives  to  our. 

FISHERMEN'S  CLUB 
MEETING? 


THAT'S  WHAT  I'D 
LIKE  TO  KNOW* -AND 
L DID  A BUSHEL  OF 
DISHES  AT  HOME 
BEFORE  1 LEFT/ 


A 


HEY.'  THIS 
CEREAL  IS 

WORMY.' 


lets  see: 

MEBBE  POP 
CAN  USE  THE 
WORMS  FOR 
BAIT/ 


V1 


...AND 
IT  WAS 
THIS 
LONG.' 


AT  LEAST  THERE 
SHOULD  BE  SOME 
BOTTLES  IN  THIS 
SECTION  OF 
THE  HOUSE.' 


HOMER! 


that's 

THE  ONE 
THAT  SOT 
AWAY/ 


IF  HE 

BREAKS  ANY 
OF  ELLA'S  DISHES, 
I HOPE  HE 
SETS  AWAY/ 


HENRY.' SET  BACK 
TO  YOUR  MEETINS: 

X ALLOW  YOU  TO 
HAVE  YOUR  FRIENDS 
OVER  AND  YOU  SPEND 

your  Time  kibitzing 

ON  US  LADIES/ 


you 
should've 
PLAYED 
YOUR 

ace: 


with  this 

OUTFIT  X CAN 
HOOK  THE  RING 
IN  A BULL'S  NOSE 
AT  so  feet: 


I CAN'T 
UNDERSTAND 
WHAT  MEN 
SEE  IN 
FISHING 


SO  THAT'S  WHAT" 
YOU  MEANT  ABOUT^ 
IT  FEEDING  YOU 
DURING  THE 
MEAT 

shortage: 


€ 


ME  neither: 

FISHING  TOGS 
AREN'T  NEARLY 
AS  CUTE  AS 
SKIING  OR. 
RIDING 
OUTFITS/ 


A. 


NEXT  MONTH 
THEY  MAY  HOLD 
THEIR  MEETINS 
AT  MY  HOUSE.., 
X WANT  SOME 

houseclean. 
INS  done: 


AD 

* jV' 


Fishing 

club 

MEETINGS 

are  fun: 


\ 


> 


o. 


<r; 


llA 


TAME  BASS  CAN  BE  FED  BY  HAND 


The  tame  bass  approaches  to  take  food  from  a man  sitting  quietly  in  the  pool  in  which 
the  fish  lives. 


HERE  ARE  a lot  of  sportsmen  in  Pennsylvania  who  like  bass. 

But  so  far  as  the  records  show,  there  is  only  one  bass  that  likes  a 
man.  And  that  fish  has  been  the  "guest"  of  Giles  E.  Phillips,  of  Mt.  Laurel, 
Hazleton,  for  about  the  last  13  years. 

Man  and  fish,  besides,  have  become  so  chummy  that  the  bass  will  take 
food  from  the  hand  of  Mr.  Phillips,  as  the  accompanying  picture  proves  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a doubt. 

Mr.  Phillips  caught  the  bass  in  the  Delaware  River,  about  1933,  when  the 
fish  was  only  ten  inches  in  length.  He  took  it  home  alive  and  put  it  in  a 
spring-fed  pool  on  his  property,  and  it  has  remained  there  ever  since.  That 
it  is  happy  and  well  cared  for  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  fish  now  is  19 
inches  in  length. 

The  bass,  incidentally,  has  been  named  Oscar. 

Oscar  is  fussy  about  his  eating.  He  insists  on  only  live  food,  and  he 
especially  likes  fat  worms  and  live  frogs.  But  the  food  has  to  be  offered  to 
him  under  water. 

And  Oscar  will  stand  for  no  interference.  He  keeps  other  fish  in  the 
pool  well  away  from  the  spot  where  he  usually  is  fed. 
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EDITORIAL 


A WARNING  FOR  SPORTSMEN 

EVERY  ANGLER  should  read  with  care — and  reflect  seriously 
upon — the  report  of  State  Fish  Wardens  on  the  carry-over 
of  trout  and  bass  in  our  streams  this  winter.  (See  Page  10.), 

It  contains  a warning  for  sportsmen. 

The  number  of  game  fish  in  public  waters  at  the  end  of 
the  1946  season,  the  Wardens  report,  was  good  in  only  60  per 
cent  of  the  trout  streams  and  57  per  cent  of  the  bass  streams. 

Of  course,  the  1946-47  stocking  program  will  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  40  per  cent  of  trout  streams  and  43  per  cent  of 
bass  streams  which  were  in  poor  shape. 

But  that  is  not  the  point. 

The  figures,  rather,  are  plain  evidence  of  the  need  for  all 
of  us  to  resolve  to  kill  fewer  fish  in  order  to  have  more! 


7 - - 

rp HE  LIFE  STORY  of  hatchery  trout — From  Egg  to  Trout 
A Brook — will  be  continued  in  the  March  Angler.  In  the 
second  of  this  series  of  articles  the  handling  of  fish  in  the 
nursery  ponds  will  be  described,  and  there  will  be  more  ex- 
clusive Angler  pictures. 

An  old  favorite,  Charles  M.  Wetzel,  returns  with  an  article 
on  fishing  weather  that  is  worth  memorizing. 

Richard  Alden  Knight  will  discuss  the  feminine  angle  in 
angling. 

March  also  will  bring  features  from  such  other  well  known 
Angler  writers  as  Don  Blair,  Myron  E.  Shoemaker,  James  R. 
Hayes,  William  I.  Siegfried,  John  W.  Korda,  and  Carsten  Ahrens. 
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From  Egg  to  Trout  Brook 

Teaching  Baby  Fish  to  Eat  Is  Just  One  of  Interesting  Tasks 

Performed  in  Fish  Hatcheries 


Just  how  much  do  you  know  about  the  trout  that  each  spring  are  stocked  by 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in  your  favorite  streams  . . . The  value  of  those  trout 
in  dollars  and  cents  . . . how  those  trout  came  into  existence  . . . the  tender 
care  they  required  before  they  were  placed  in  the  brooks  for  you  to  catch? 

Pennsylvania  Angler  here  presents  the  first  in  a series  of  three  articles  that 
will  trace  the  course  of  the  hatchery  trout  from  the  egg  to  the  brook. 

This  article  describes  the  development  of  baby  trout.  The  second,  which  will 
be  printed  in  March,  will  chart  the  life  of  the  fish  through  the  hatchery  nursery 
pool.  The  third  article,  to  appear  in  April,  will  discuss  the  complex  and  often 
misunderstood  system  of  stocking. 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 

rP  EACHING  a baby  trout  to  eat  is  just  one  of  the  jobs  that  are  taken  as  a matter  of 
course  in  the  modem  fish  hatchery — and  the  fact  that  baby  trout  have  to  be  taught 
to  eat  is  just  one  of  the  things  that  the  average  angler  does  not  know  about  what,  in 
this  day  of  tremendous  fishing  pressure  on  our  public  waters,  is  the  vitally  important  role 
the  fish  hatcheries  perform  in  the  sport  of  angling. 

Let  this  one  fact  be  understood  at  the  very  outset:  There  are  so  many  fishermen  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  that  should  the  hatcheries  be  closed,  or  even  fail  fully  to  per- 
form their  functions,  trout  fishing  would  become  impossible  in  a matter  of  a few  years. 
There  would  not  be  enough  fish  to  make  it  worthwhile  for  a man  to  buy  a license. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  angler  of  this  day  understand  just  how  the  hatch- 
eries function.  Only  when  he  has  this  knowledge  can  he  really  appreciate  the  tremend- 
ous work  that  is  made  possible  by  a portion  of  the  license  fees  paid  by  sportsmen. 

Hatchery  trout  do  not  just  grow.  They  require  a huge  amount  of  hard  work,  of 
scientific  knowledge,  and  of  tender  care.  Like  the  young  of  the  human  race,  they  are 
frail  and  dependent  upon  others  for  their  well-being.  They  are  assailed  by  disease,  un- 
less carefully  protected. 

And  on  a cold  business  basis,  the  trout  that  are  stocked  in  the  streams  have  a cash 
value,  on  the  average,  of  55  cents  a pound. 


Taking  milt  from  a husky  male  trout. 


Stripping  eggs  from  a “ripe”  rainbow  trout  at 
the  Bellefonte  hatchery. 


TRY  FISHUN’ 

When  things  all  seem  to  go  dead  wrong, 
No  inclination  for  a song; 

The  day  seems  more  than  twice  as  long, 
Try  Fishin’. 

When  things  gang  up  to  cause  alarm, 
Life’s  finest  days  have  lost  their  charm, 
And  everything  spells  ill  and  harm, 

Try  Fishin’. 

— Rev.  M.  E.  Detterline, 
Palmerton,  Pa. 


If  you  were  to  visit  one  of  the  trout  hatch- 
eries in  Pennsylvania  today  you  would  see 
trout  that  will  be  placed  in  the  streams  in 
the  autumn  of  1948  and  in  the  spring  of 
1949.  But  they  would  not  look  at  all  like 
trout.  You  would  gaze  at  delicate-looking, 
amber-colored,  bead-like  eggs — literally  mil- 
lions of  them.  You  would  have  to  look  again 
at  them  from  week  to  week  during  the  next 
18  to  24  months  before  you  would  see  fish 
ready  to  take  up  their  homes  in  the  trout 
brooks. 

Yes,  18  or  24  months.  It  takes  that  long 


for  a trout  to  be  developed  to  the  stocking 
stage  in  the  modern  fish  hatchery. 

The  foundation-stones  of  the  whole 
piocess  of  producing  trout  are  the  brood 
fish,  which  the  hatchery  shelters  and  feeds 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  producing  and  fer- 
tilizing trout  eggs. 

In  the  Pennsylvania  state  fish  hatcheries 
the  brown  and  rainbow  trout  produce  their 
best  eggs  between  the  ages  of  four  and  six 
years,  while  brook  trout  produce  best  eggs 
between  the  ages  of  three  and  five  years. 

( Turn  to  Page  11) 


A syringe  is  used  to  remove  dead  eggs  from  the  hatching  trays.  This  is  a daily  hatchery 
task. 
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ADVENTURES 
with  a 

RUBBER  BOAT 

By 

W.  R.  Walton 


At  the  over-ripe  age  of  three  score  years 
and  thirteen,  I waggle  a mean  pair  of 
skinny  legs,  not  so  nimbly,  mayhap,  as 
fifty  years  agone.  Moreover,  I still  fling 
that  old  lure  with  accuracy  sufficient  to  do 
murder  on  the  unsuspecting  fishes.  But 
I confess  that  as  a river-boatman  I am  just 
a good,  run-of-mine  entomologist. 

Through  the  years,  in  addition  to  a set 
of  clattering  dentures  and  a mean  dis- 
position, I have  acquired  several  manual  and, 
I hope,  mental  skills.  But,  betimes,  I would 
willingly  swap  all  these  for  ability  to  pole 
an  18-foot  punt  upstream  in  the  maimer 
of  one  of  those  born-on-the-river,  sun- 
wrinkled,  roughnecks. 

To  stand  erect  in  the  stem  and  shove 
such  a craft  over  the  rocks  in  three  inches 
of  water,  with  the  nonchalance,  grace,  and 
aplomb  of  a circus  acrobat,  has  ever  been 
one  of  my  unfulfilled  desires  or,  psycholo- 
gically speaking,  my  frustrations. 

Kyacks,  canoes,  and  folding  boats,  I have 
met  and  conquered  or  at  worst  obtained 
a draw.  All  this  because  of  an  inherent  and 
unquenchable  yen  to  go  afishing  when  I 
would,  heedless  of  any  man’s  let  or  hind- 
rance and,  when  needs  be,  in  solitary  de- 
crepitude. 

So,  when  certain  naval  life  rafts  or  rubber 
boats  became  available  to  civilians  I was 
a natural  to  fall  for  them  and  did  so  twice. 

The  first  of  these  contraptions  was  a 9 
foot  by  5 foot  balloon-like  monstrosity  cap- 
able of  floating  at  least  three  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  Fat  Men’s  Club.  But  this  craft 
proved  far  too  unwieldy  and  cumbersome 
for  solo  manipulation,  hence  was  retired. 

Thus,  not  yet  having  sated  my  nautical 
folly,  I then  acquired  a bright  yellow,  one- 
man  affair  that  weighs  but  six  pounds 
stripped.  It  is  5 feet  6 inches  long  overall 
and  3 feet  wide  abaft  the  mainmast.  Its 
deck  is  underslung  and  made  of  a thin, 
tough  fabric  that  sags  loosely  between  its 
inflated  balloon-like  gunwales. 

Although  such  craft  are  popularly  termed 
rubber  boats,  they  really  are  constructed 
of  tough  fabric  which  is  impregnated  with 
a synthetic  rubber  compound.  Probably  this 
is  neoprene,  which  is  relatively  immune  to 
the  injurious  action  of  sun  and  heavy  oils. 

My  little  boat  arrived  encased  in  a neat 
zippered  bag  only  15  inches  square,  much 
like  an  over-night  suitcase  and  easily  port- 
able in  one  hand.  Here,  I thought  was  the 
means  with  which  one  might  fish  remote 
and  secret  places,  untrammelled  by  avoir- 
dupois or  embarrassing  bulk. 

So,  with  high  anticipations  and  fond  hopes, 
the  craft  was  inflated  and  prepared  for  a 


Me  and  my  rubber  bafeau. 


solo  voyage.  Inflation  proved  quick  and 
easy,  thanks  to  possession  of  an  air -mat- 
tress inflator.  Although  subsequently,  it  was 
found  that  one  does  not  have  to  possess 
the  lung  capacity  of  a Senator  Claghorn, 
that  is,  to  inflate  the  thing  with  his  own 
breath. 

Truth  is  that  it  is  easier  to  inflate  than 
completely  to  deflate  a rubber  boat.  Pockets 
of  air  persist  in  remaining,  thus  interfering 
with  the  folding  and  reincasing  the  boat 
in  its  carrying  bag.  This  has  been  recog- 
nized by  military  authorities  who  have  made 


Using  a six-ounce  fly  rod,  George  W.  Erny, 
of  Pittsburgh,  caught  this  walleyed  pike — 30 
inches  long  and  weighing  10  pounds — while 
fishing  in  Lake  Gordon. 


a deflating  pump  to  overcome  this  difficulty. 

The  valve  for  inflating  my  boat  is  lo- 
cated on  its  port  quarter,  convenient  to  the 
hand,  and  is  fitted  with  a flexible  air  hose 
about  18  inches  long.  By  means  of  this  the 
inflation  pressure,  never  over  two  pounds, 
may  be  increased  while  seated  therein,  and 
it  may  be  decreased  by  simply  giving  the 
valve  a half  turn.  This  last  is  more  im- 
portant than  might  be  supposed,  because 
exposure  to  the  hot  sun  serves  to  expand 
the  contained  air  and  may  increase  the 
pressure  to  a point  where  it  must  be  relieved 
to  avoid  rupture  of  the  fabric. 

It  was  pleasing  to  find  that  the  inflated 
boat  fitted  snugly  in  front  of  the  rear  seat 
of  my  car,  so  I was  all  set  to  make  the 
initial  test.  It  had  troubled  me  somewhat 
to  discover  that  this  boat  was  not  equipped 
with  oarlocks  but  was  furnished  with  a 
pair  of  toy-like  canvas  paddles  made  to 
slip  over  the  hands.  The  true  significance 
of  this  was  not  then  appreciated  but,  dis- 
trusting puny  flippers,  a regulation  canoe 
paddle  was  substituted  as  a means  of  pro- 
pulsion. 

We  then  hied  us  to  a woodland  pond  which 
I had  assisted  in  stocking  with  large  mouth 
bass  some  years  since.  When  placed  on  its 
placid  waters,  the  boat  floated  on  its  sur- 
face like  an  inflated  bladder  and  drew  prac- 
tically zero  inches  of  water. 

Upon  stepping  into  the  craft,  the  sensa- 
tion was  not  unlike  that  produced  by  at- 
tempting to  stand  in  the  middle  of  a feather 
bed  superimposed  on  an  inner-spring  mat- 
tress. And  in  verity,  brother,  the  boarding 
of  this  tiny  craft  is  a feat  of  the  feet  as 
well  as  of  equipoise.  It’s  “watch  your  step 
and  make  it  pronto” — or  else!  I found  that 
the  safest  method  of  boarding  the  craft 
was  to  place  it  in  a shallow  so  that  upon 
stepping  into  it,  the  boat’s  flexible  bottom 
was  brought  into  contact  with  the  under- 
lying pond  bottom. 

A really  enjoyable  quality  of  this  small 
boat  is  its  comfort  after  once  having  achieved 
a seat  in  it.  In  this  position  on  its  elastic 
bottom,  with  arms  supported  by  its  bologna- 
sausage  shaped  floats,  one  is  as  comfortable 
as  if  in  the  embraces  of  a sleepy-hollow 
chair.  Then,  too,  in  hot  weather  the  cool- 
( Turn  to  Page  14) 
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TURTLE  HUNTING  HASN’T  CHANGED 

SINCE  PERIOD  OF  THE  CAVE  MAN 

By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 


Don  pulled  a nice  one  from  under  this 
search  for  another. 

Man  since  the  days  of  the  cave  man  has 
continually  improved  on  all  forms  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  He  has  also  improved  his 
weapons  to  keep  pace  with  his  methods, 
making  it  easier  for  him  to  bag  his  quarry. 
He  replaced  the  bone  hook  with  one  of 
steel,  ground  and  bent  to  exact  specifications. 
He  replaced  the  spear  with  the  bow  and 
arrow.  This  he  in  turn  replaced  with  the 
rifle  and  shotgun.  So  it  seemed  all  down 
the  line  as  he  grew  more  intelligent  with 
the  ages  he  transformed  everything  to  meet 
his  needs. 

That  is  he  did  everything  except  turtle 
hunting.  It,  unlike  other  forms  of  hunting 
and  fishing  has  not  changed  since  the  first 
cave  man,  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  plunged 
into  an  icy  stream  and,  using  just  his  bare 
hands  to  feel  with,  searched  under  water 
holes  and  under  brush  lodged  in  the  stream 
to  catch  the  pugnacious  turtle.  For  today 
we  still  have  men  incensed  with  this  primi- 
tive urge  who  use  nothing  but  then- 
bare  hands  to  search  and  grab  their  quarry 
under  water.  They  go  out  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  without  a thought  of  how 
easily  one  of  these  snapping  turtles  can  snap 
a finger  or  two  off  if  they  don’t  grasp  him 
just  right,  and  practice  this  prehistoric 
sport. 

Just  a few  months  ago  I attended  one  of 
these  hunts  as  the  guest  of  the  Bridgeville 
Turtle  Club,  which  is  a very  small  club 
with  a limited  membership.  In  fact,  it  con- 
sists of  only  nine  members  to  date.  This 
may  seem  odd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
h-.ve  no  dues  to  pay  and  anyone  can  join, 


water-logged  brush  pile.  Usco  bends  low  to 

providing  they  pass  the  one  test  they  have 
set  up  as  proof  of  the  desire  to  be  a mem- 
ber. But  when  you  learn  that  to  be  a mem- 
ber you  must  first  catch  a turtle  with  your 
bare  hands,  you  can  see  why  very  few  join 
their  club.  It  takes  a lot  of  nerve  to  reach 
under  water  not  knowing  what  you  may  run 
into  as  you  feel  around  for  a sleeping 
snapper. 

Anything  from  a water-snake  to  an  otter 
may  be  lurking  in  the  hole  you  reach  into, 
and  the  odds  are  nine  to  one  that  the  ani- 
mal or  turtle  will  see  your  hand  before  you 
feel  him.  Just  a few  weeks  before  I meet 
the  boys  ‘Don’  Dickson,  youngest  member 
of  the  group,  was  bitten  on  the  index 
finger  of  his  right  hand  by  a muskrat.  He 
was  bitten  so  badly  that  he  had  to  spend 
two  weeks  confined  to  a doctor’s  care. 

This  practical  hunt  that  I attended  with 
‘Don’  Dickson,  ‘Usco’  Betschart,  ‘Jack’ 
Styche,  ‘Shark’  Miller,  ‘Dandelion’  McMillen, 
‘Charley’  Buzzato,  ‘Toots’  Maioli,  and  ‘Sack’ 
Kirkpatrick  started  as  soon  as  we  found  a 
parking  place  for  our  cars  along  a small 
stream  known  as  ‘Chartiers  Creek.’  As 
soon  as  the  boys  changed  into  their  old 
turtle  suits,  which  consisted  of  just  a pair 
of  old  coveralls  and  a pair  of  short  rubber 
boots,  we  headed  down  into  the  stream. 

Immediately  upon  entering  the  water,  the 
boys  scattered  and  waded  to  likely-looking 
spots  along  the  banks  and  began  the  search 
for  turtles.  We  had  traveled  about  fifty 
yards  down  stream  when  ‘Usco,’  with  a 
whoop,  hauled  about  a five  pound  one  out 
from  under  some  brush  that  had  lodged 


Here  Don  holds  another  one  which  he  bagged 
in  a hole  under  the  bank. 

upon  a rock  sticking  up  out  of  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  In  the  meantime  ‘Don’  was 
kneeling  down  in  the  water  searching  under 
the  same  brush  pile. 

Looking  up  at  ‘Usco,’  he  said:  “I  think 
there  is  another  one  under  here.”  ‘Usco’ 
held  his  up  for  us  to  see  and  yelled  for 
Kirk,  who  was  carrying  the  sack,  to  come 
and  get  the  one  he  had.  But  before  Kirk 
reached  him  ‘Don’  yelled:  “Hey,  Floss,  I 

have  a hold  of  a good  one.  If  you  want 
his  picture  you  will  have  to  come  in  and 
get  it.” 

Afraid  of  being  on  the  wrong  end  of  a 
joke,  I yelled  back  from  the  bank;  “You 
will  have  to  show  him  to  me  before  I go 
in  there  and  get  my  feet  wet.” 

I no  sooner  had  the  reply  out  of  my  mouth 
when,  holding  on  with  both  hands,  he  lifted 
one  up  out  of  the  water  for  me  to  see  that 
weighed  around  ten  pounds.  True  to  my 
word,  I hitched  the  carrying  straps  of  my 
cameras  up  a little  higher  and  waded  over 
to  get  the  picture.  After  getting  the  picture, 
I stayed  there  and  watched  ‘Don’  try  to 
put  his  turtle  into  the  narrow-necked  sack 
that  Kirk  was  holding  open.  Everytime 
‘Don’  tried  to  shove  the  turtle  down  into 
the  sack,  the  turtle  would  snap  that  ugly 
head  of  his  out  and  try  to  bite  the  hands 
holding  the  sack. 

While  this  little  play  was  going  on,  the 
other  hunters  had  proceeded  down  stream, 
so  I followed  and  came  upon  Jack  kneeling 
in  about  a foot  of  water  holding  a turtle 
down  with  both  hands.  As  I approached 
him  he  said:  “This  one  gave  me  the  slip 
once,  but  I have  him  now.”  Then  he  re- 
lated how  on  first  sticking  his  hand  into  a 
hole  under  the  bank  the  turtle  had  brushed 
his  arm  on  the  way  out,  so  he  made  a fly- 
ing leap  and  a lucky  guess  and  landed  with 
both  hands  on  the  turtle.  Then  he  asked 
me  if  I wanted  to  reach  down  and  see  what 
a turtle  felt  like  under  water.  Starting  to 
back  away  at  his  suggestion,  I said:  “No 
( Turn  to  Page  17) 
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ind  the  Scenes 


By  SAMUEL  WEITZ 


(Photos  by  the  Author) 

' The  train  pulled  out  of  Indianapolis  just 
before  midnight.  The  38th  annual  casting 
tournament  of  the  NAACC  was  all  over, 
and  I was  homeward  bound.  I couldn’t  fall 
asleep.  My  body  was  relaxed,  but  my  mind 
was  very  active  with  the  happenings  of  the 
past  week.  Like  the  flash-back  of  the  cinema 
. . . I was  still  at  the  Riverside  state  hatch- 
ery with  its  many  pools,  watching  the  na- 
tion’s best  casters  striving  for  supremacy 
in  their  special  events. 

From  there,  I was  transferred  to  the 
Riverside  Park  baseball  field  nearby,  listen- 
ing to  Tony  Accetta  recall  bygone  days  when 
he  was  the  distance  champ.  How  he  had 
gambled  against  a break,  giving  it  all  he 
had  on  the  first  cast,  leading  the  field,  and 
eventually  winning.  As  if  he  had  been  list- 
ening in,  Ernest  Liotta,  Jr.,  used  the  same 
techniqque  to  capture  the  honors  in  the  % 
ounce  bait  distance  cast  with  an  average  of 
407  1/3  feet,  a new  world  record.  His  long 
cast,  415  feet,  just  missed  that  record  by 
two  feet.  By  winning  the  all-around  title  for 
the  fifth  time,  he  shares  that  record  with 
two  former  greats  . . . George  Chatt  and 
Eddie  Braddon. 


Skish  trophy  winners.  Left  to  right,  standing,  J.  Barto,  Wilbur  Brooks,  R.  Herrett, 
Joan  Salvato,  George  Applegren,  Jr.,  Lois  Barrie,  Mrs.  Mary  Reisman,  Charles  F.  Crake,  K. 
Heaton,  and  Bob  Judy;  kneeling,  Dot  Vogel  and  Leonard  S.  Thornton. 


As  I chatted  with  Tony,  he  was  spooling 
his  spider-web  silk  line  on  his  specially 
constructed  reel.  His  meticulous  manner 
gave  me  food  for  thought.  A drop  of  special 
oil  on  the  bearings,  applied  only  after  a 
careful  temperature  check  ...  an  accurate 
count  of  the  spool  revolutions,  to  determine 
the  correct  location  of  the  trace  . . . these 
and  many  other  precautions  marked  the 
methods  of  the  championship  contenders,  all 
equilly  skilled  in  the  precision  tooling  of 
their  equipment  for  top  performance  in  the 
tournament  game. 

Charlie  Crake  was  the  mystery  man  of  the 
event.  He  had  the  boys  buzzing  about  a reel 
of  his  that  he  guaranteed  would  make  a good 
caster  out  of  a novice.  He  hasn’t  revealed 
it  as  yet,  but  when  he  springs  it  . . . who 
knows?  There  may  be  some  new  records 
made! 

Bill  Lovely,  who  is  among  the  best  all 
around  casters  in  the  country,  defended  his 
crown  successfully  in  the  % ounce  bait 
distance  event.  One  of  these  days  I believe 
he  will  take  the  all-around  title. 

Back  at  the  casting  pools,  the  salmon  fly 
distance  men  were  really  tossing  ’em,  with 
Dick  Miller  capturing  the  honors  for  the 
eighth  time.  His  long  throw  of  197  feet 
shattered  the  world  record  and  drew  cheers 
from  contestants  and  spectators  alike.  Jimmy 
Green,  who  won  the  trout  fly  distance  cast, 
deserves  great  credit  for  taking  the  big 
boys  over  in  their  pet  event.  He  doesn’t 
look  like  the  power-house  type  of  caster  . . . 
but,  he  did  it! 

The  wet  fly  accuracy  contest  wound  up  in 
a four-way  tie,  with  Tony  Accetta,  Ben 
Hardesty,  Len  Williams,  and  Bill  Shellert 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 


A family  of  casting  champions — Left  to  right,  Ernest  Liotta,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Ernest  Liotta,  and 
Ernest  Liotta,  Jr. 


Fish  Are  Night  Feeders  Big  Trout  in  Riffles 

Catfish,  eels,  and  walleyed  pike  are  con-  Big  trout  often  feed  at  night  in  riffles 
sistent  night  feeders,  so  that  is  the  best  so  shallow  that  the  water  hardly  covers  their 
time  to  angle  for  them.  backs. 
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PHOTO  PHONEY 

By  JOHN  B.  CLIFF 


Fishing  seasons  come  and  go — but  thank 
the  Lord  for  the  great  indoor  season  which 
knows  no  limits — excepting  the  stretch  of 
an  angler’s  imagination. 

When  anglers  get  together  rules  are 
automatically  waived  and  no  holds  barred. 
It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  best  man 
wins  and  the  one  getting  away  with  the 
biggest  and  best  story  is  one  to  be  admired. 

And  so,  we  can  say  “Nice  going,  Mac.” 

Mac  is  an  old  master  at  the  fox  hunting 
game  but  a rank  beginner  at  angling.  His 
stories  of  the  hunt  are  rare  epics — but  he 
made  an  error  in  jumping  into  big  time 
competition  when  he  tried  angling.  He 
quickly  arrived  at  that  desperate  point 
where  even  the  best  of  story  tellers  need 
backing — and  we  take  it  from  there. 

Ontario,  Canada,  particularly  around  the 
Nipissing  district,  is  inhabited  in  fishing 
weather — from  winter  to  winter,  largely  by 
residents  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  They 
go  there  to  fish  and  to  bring  back  a few 
pike,  bass,  muskies,  pickerel,  or  “homed 
pout”  and  a supply  of  stories  that  will 
keep  them  ankle-deep  in  sessions  until  the 
next  trip. 

A typical  group  of  anglers  was  one  from 
Ohio  including  S.  N.  (Mac)  McElroy  and 
Norman  Little,  of  Canfield,  George  Redal- 
sky,  W.  E.  Jenkins,  and  Bill  Latham,  from 
Youngstown.  They  picked  a spot  near  Lake 
Nipissing  at  Orb  Campbell’s  camp,  on  Com- 
manda  Lake,  where  they  established  head- 
quarters for  two  weeks  of  prowling  about 
the  many  small  lakes  of  the  region. 

The  lakes  were  “working,”  and  no  one 
was  catching  many  fish — a few  here  and 
there  but  nothing  that  could  be  stretched 
into  something  to  brag  about.  Nice  catches 
were  brought  in  daily  but  still  no  big  ones. 
Mac  was  getting  more  and  more  despondent 
as  the  days  rolled  past  without  some  ‘big 
ones.’  Then  the  reason  was  revealed. 

Mac  has  a pal  who  runs  a float  trip  down 
the  Missouri  and  who  has  had  some  inter- 
national publicity  on  his  venture.  Mac  had 


This  is  the  real  thing.  Walter  L.  (Bud)  Cliff, 
of  Kane,  starts  the  trick  rolling  by  posing  with 
the  monster  Great  Northern  pike. 


quite  blandly  remarked  that  there  was 
not  much  to  fishing  and  that  he  was  going 
to  Canada  and  would  bring  back  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  He  had  not  reserved 
an  “out”  in  event  of  trouble  and  had  a 
story  on  his  hands  that  he  was  stuck  with — 
very  deeply.  A few  Pennsylvanians  joined 
the  party  in  camp,  and  all  proceeded  to  help 
Mac  fish — but  to  no  avail.  As  the  time 
to  break  camp  neared  Mac  was  seen  in 
North  Bay  looking  for  a place  to  buy  fish — 
but  he  was  advised  that  was  “not  in  the 
book  of  fish  story  ethics.” 

In  the  final  get-together  session,  Mac  was 
resigned  to  go  home  and  to  take  his  medi- 
cine. While  others  were  “bulling”  over 
the  trip,  Mac  was  limp  in  a rocking  chair — 
staring  into  space — into  visions  of  an  all 
but  triumphant  homecoming.  Sure,  he  could 
tell  the  stories — but  who  would  believe 
them?  Then  that  guy  on  the  float  trip — 
Mac  could  hear  him  “I’m  from  Missouri — 
show  me!”  Finally  he  said:  “I  sure  would 
give  anything  to  have  a picture  with  a 
couple  of  pike  that  would  pin  that  guy’s 
ears  down.” 

An  amateur  photogropher  from  Kane,  Pa., 
who  had  joined  the  group,  remarked  that  the 
photo  was  a cinch  and  proceeded  to  tell 
Mac  that  fish  could  be  made  to  order — any 
kind,  size,  or  shape.  Mac  broke  out  in  a 
grin  that  shoved  his  ears  back.  This  was 
something!  His  reputation  was  to  be  saved. 
He  did  not  have  too  much  faith  in  the  idea, 
but  it  was  his  last  hope  and  he  was  eager 
for  results. 

The  breaking  camp  session  wound  up  at 
2 a.  m.  with  arrangements  to  meet  at  6 
a.  m.  to  pack  the  fish  for  an  early  start 
back  to  Ohio.  At  5:30  the  photog  was  rolled 
out  of  bed  and  the  stage  set  for  the  photo. 


This  also  is  the  real  thing.  E.  L.  (Mac)  Mc- 
Elroy, of  Canfield,  O.,  poses  with  two  of  his 
Canadian  “prizes." 


A flash  shot  was  used  with  Mac  posing  with 
two  of  his  biggest  and  best  catches — a 
seven-inch  bluegill  and  a miniature  Great 
Northern  pike.  A flash  shot — and  the  photo- 
phoney was  launched. 

A fews  days  later,  the  Kane  party  headed 
home — also  without  a big  “bragger.”  Back 
at  Kane,  the  photog  watched  for  other 
Canadian  vets  with  bundles  of  fish  and  the 
golden  opportunity  arrived.  Walter  L.  Cliff, 
who  manufacturers  artificial  flies  and  other 
tackle  as  a sideline  to  his  composing  job 
at  the  Kane  Republican,  brought  back  a nice 
catch,  including  one  weighing  better  than 
20  pounds  and  a few  others  close  that  size. 

He  wanted  pictures  of  his  catch — and  so 
a deal  was  made.  He  was  to  get  his  pictures 
if  an  anxious  McElroy  down  in  Ohio  could 
“borrow”  a couple.  Cliff,  better  known  as 
“Bud”  saw  the  light  and  liked  the  idea. 
He  posed  with  a nephew,  holding  two  of  the 
largest  pike. 

The  youngster’s  fingers  were  inserted  in 
the  larger  pike  so  that  they  would  show. 
When  the  fish  were  enlarged  in  the  photo — 
the  fingers  would  be  enlarged  and  become 
man-sized.  The  photo  was  made  and  blown 
up.  The  fish  then  were  “lifted”  from  the 
picture  and  placed  on  the  photo  of  Mac, 
which  had  been  taken  a week  before  in 
Canada. 

The  settings  had  been  simple  and  needed 
a minimum  of  retouching.  Then  a new  copy 
was  made  of  Mac  holding  Bud’s  fish.  From 
the  new  negative,  the  photo  was  reduced 
and  Mac’s  fish  story  came  to  life.  Here 
was  photo  proof.  After  all,  seeing  is  be- 
lieving?? 

And  the  lesson — never  trust  a photo — or 
a double  crossing  photog,  eh,  Mac? 


Be  Sparing  With  Oil 

Don’t  drown  the  fly  in  oil  in  an  attempt 
to  make  it  float,  for  too  much  oil  will  cause 
the  fly  to  sink  more  rapidly  than  if  it  were 
not  treated  at  all.  Blot  off  the  surplus 
dressing  and  make  a couple  of  false  casts  to 
shake  the  fly  dry.  Remember,  too,  that  an 
oiled  fly  requires  a floating  line,  so  apply  j 
dressing  to  the  line  as  well. 


Another  honest  picture,  but  the  plot  thickens 
Bud  and  his  small  nephew  pose  with  two  pike 
Keep  an  eye  on  the  pike — and  on  the  youngster’s 
fingers! 
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IT  REALLY  HAPPENED 


Susauehanna 

flu  rs:  — 

PICKEREL 

PIKE-  PERCH 

YELLOW  PIKE 

WALLEYE  PIKE 


What  started  out  as  a fishing  trip  ended 
as  a fox  hunt  for  John  Jollift'e  and  Park 
Kimball,  of  Painesville,  O.  Jolliffe  was  cast- 
ing a plug  from  a boat  when  he  saw  a fox 
on  the  shore.  He  cast  the  lure,  and  the 
animal  pounced  upon  it.  The  angler  set 
!the  hooks  and  dragged  the  animal  into  the 
water. 

Bird  and  Fish — 

With  a single  cast  C.  H.  Alston,  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.,  landed  a bird  and  a fish 
while  competing  in  a fishing  rodeo.  A trout 
took  his  fly,  and  as  the  fish  broke  water 
a sea  chicken  swooped  down  and  became 
snared  on  the  second  hook.  Alston  reeled 
in  both. 

Fish  Commuter — 

This  is  the  story  of  a big  fish  in  a little 
puddle.  The  fish  is  a big  muskellunge  in  a 
section  of  a creek  near  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
Each  morning,  sportsmen  say,  the  fish  may 
be  seen  majestically  swimming  down  one 
side  of  the  stream — and  each  evening  back 
up  the  other  side. 

Fish  hy  Clock — 

Fishermen  declare  the  fish  in  Meadow- 
lark Lake,  near  Tensleep,  Wyo.,  bite  only 
at  9 a.  m.  and  4 p.  m.,  because  they  were 
reared  at  a hatchery  nearby  and  always 
were  fed  at  those  hours. 

Fish  Meal  $300 — 

His  fish  dinner  cost  Claude  Moore,  of 
Booneville,  Ark.,  $300.  In  a contest  at  a 
lake  Moore  came  up  with  a crappie  weigh- 
ing 2 pounds,  8 ounces.  He  failed  to  register 
his  catch;  instead,  ate  the  fish  for  supper. 
It  would  have  won  him  a grand  prize  of 
$270  cash,  a motor,  and  a collapsible  boat. 


Those  wings  and  the  halo  are  pure  frauds. 
It’s  the  original  photo  of  McElroy — ready  for 
the  phoney. 


The  Allegheny  is  a beautiful  river.  Placid, 
dainty,  and  sparkling  under  a summer  sun, 
she  seems  innocent  as  a trout  brook.  Filled 
with  crashing,  roaring  ice  in  a spring  break- 
up, she  is  a terrible  monster  capable  of  awful 
destruction.  In  late  fall,  swollen,  black,  and 
sullen,  absorbing  the  millions  of  silent  snow- 
flakes that  blot  out  the  farther  shore,  she 
is  as  mysterious  as  the  sea.  And  more 
ominous,  for  she  is  so  utterly  silent  then. 

But  the  Allegheny  is  the  habitat  of  wall- 
eyes, or  if  you  please,  Susquehanna  salmon, 
and  upon  that  pertinent  fact  hangs  this  tale. 

How  old  I was  when  I saw  my  first 
walleye  I do  not  remember.  Age,  in  years, 
was  of  little  importance  to  a small  boy. 
I must  have  been  pretty  young,  perhaps 
knee-high  to  a wash-tub,  for  it  is  a wash- 
tub  full  of  fish  that  I remember. 

In  those  days  Allegheny  fishermen  were 
practical  men.  They  hauled  a flat-boat 
several  miles  upstream,  rigged  a wire  basket 
on  iron  rods  over  one  end  of  the  boat, 


This  is  IT!  Mac  and  his  smile  plus  Bud’s 
pike  and  the  small  boy’s  fingers.  Now  read  the 
article  and  see  how  it  was  done. 


and,  armed  with  long  barbed  spears,  the 
basket  flaming  with  tow  saturated  in  kero- 
sene, decended  the  river  in  the  night,  spear- 
ing ‘salmon’  as  they  came. 

Such  procedure  is,  naturally,  highly  illegal 
now  and  with  good  reason,  for  we  have  too 
many  fishermen.  To  share  equally  our 
pleasure  we  must  restrain  ourselves.  But 
let  it  be  said  in  defense  of  this  old  and 
exciting  way  of  fishing  that  no  small  fry 
were  killed  or  injured.  Only  mature  fish 
were  taken,  though  some  of  these  were 
doubtless  badly  wounded  and  escaped. 

A little  older,  and  with  clearer  memory, 
I remember  my  first  ice  gorge  along  the 
Allegheny.  The  up-river  ice  broke  and 
started  down  and  down-river  ice  held  firm. 
The  best  example  extant  of  what  actually 
happens  when  irresistible  force  meets  im- 
movable object,  the  ice  jammed  tightly, 
crashing,  climbing,  and  smashing  back  upon 
itself,  flooding  the  lowlands  as  the  river 
became  choked  with  packing  ice. 

It  was  a particularly  savage  ice  gorge, 
for  the  river  lacked  sufficient  flow  to  float 
the  ice  away.  Finally,  however,  in  the  long 
black  hour  before  dawn,  the  water  cut 
through  and  the  flood  subsided.  But  the 
ice  remained,  piled  high  above  the  normal 
water  level  and  pushed  up  onto  the  low- 
lands along  both  sides  of  the  river.  And 
it  was  in  the  crevasses  of  this  ice-pack,  a 
few  days  later,  that  we  first  discovered  the 
fish.  Walleyes  were  packed  in  among  the 
tumbled  cakes  of  river  ice,  stiff  with  frost 
themselves,  and  huge  carp  and  suckers, 
too. 

We  boys  and  the  comer  grocer  fared 
exceedingly  well  in  the  next  few  days.  A 
two-pound  walleye  could  be  exchanged  for 
a nickel,  (sometimes  a little  haggling 
brought  a dime)  from  almost  any  fish- 
hungry  housewife.  The  grocer  got  the 
nickels,  we  got,  possibly,  more  candy  than 
was  good  for  us.  It  was  an  exciting  time, 
and  we  boys  made  the  most  of  it.  In  later 
years  I have  often  wondered  how  it  hap- 
pened that  we  escaped  injury  as  we  ex- 
plored the  tumbled  masses  of  river  ice. 

After  several  days,  however,  the  supply 
of  fish  became  exhausted  and  we  were 
forced  back  upon  more  hum-drum  methods 
of  obtaining  candy  money — snow- shoveling, 
ash-emptying,  etc. 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 
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LOOK 
to  the 
SOUTH 

By 

James  R.  Hayes 


The  great  masses  of  majestic  purple 
mountains  that  the  traveler  looks  out  upon 
in  silent  wonder  from  Route  30's  Grand 
View  Point,  in  Somerset  County,  are  typical 
of  the  scenic  grandeur  that  awaits  the 
visiting  sportsman  in  Southern  Pennsylvania. 
The  exclusive  wall  of  counties  that  join  to 
form  our  south-central  border,  Somerset, 
Bedford,  Fulton,  Franklin,  and  Adams,  all 
approximate  natural  perfection  where  the 
fisherman  and  explorer  is  concerned. 

Here  is  a land  of  towering  mountain 
ridges  and  deep,  shaded  valleys;  crystal  - 
clear  trout  streams,  cascading  down  from 
rocky  heights;  dim-lit  forest  glens,  where 
deer  and  partridge  slip  like  shadows  into 
the  delicate  pink  and  white  of  blossoming 
rhododendron;  sleepy  lowland  rivers,  where 
husky  small  mouths  swirl  in  the  shallows 
and  streamlined  pickerel  watch  patiently 
from  rocky  depths. 

Civilization,  particularly  that  with  its 
latter-day  adjuncts  of  modernized  roadways 
and  fast  automobiles,  and  game  fish  have 
a strong  tendency  to  move  together.  When 
the  roads  move  in,  fish  move  out.  This  era 
of  highway  development  has  reached  such 
a phase  that  the  fisherman  can  expect  good 
fishing  in  the  hard-to-reach  in-between 
places  where  the  ear-pleasing  song  of  a 
buzzing  reel  is  not  interrupted  by  the  back- 
ground whine  of  passing  automobiles. 

Fresh  water  streams  and  lakes  bordering 
cosmopolitan  areas  are  notoriously  over- 
fished. The  answer  would  seem  to  lie  in  a 
land  that  has  a maximum  of  good  roads  and 
fishing  water.  In  brief,  the  answer  lies  in 
Southern  Pennsylvania.  Vast  forests,  a living 
world  of  green,  and  a multitude  of  little - 
touched  fishing  waters  make  it  one  of  the 
grandest  sections  in  the  state  for  our  thrill - 
bound  angler. 

Whether  you  prefer  speckled  trout,  tackle- 
busting  small  mouths  or  vicious  pickerel, 
you’ll  find  them  here.  Whether  you  choose 
to  fly  cast  a fast,  cold  stream  for  fighting 
rainbow  trout  or  troll  for  them  with  spinners 
from  a boat  in  a shimmeriing  blue  lake, 
your  choice  awaits  you.  So  with  an  eye  to 
accessibility  and  heavy  creels,  we’d  like  to 
show  you  where  the  big  fish  are  going  to 
be  taken  in  ‘47. 

Somerset  County,  supporting  the  western 
flank  of  this  south-central  bloc,  has  over 
156  miles  of  fresh  water  streams  inhabited 
by  all  three  species  of  trout,  bass,  pickerel, 
rock  bass,  and  many  panfish.  Laurel  Hill 
Creek,  reached  at  Bakerville  on  Route  31, 
affords  20  miles  of  unexcelled  rainbow  and 
brown  trout  water.  Breastwork  Run,  Wills 
Run,  and  many  uncharted  tributaries  above 
New  Baltimore  tumble  foam-flecked  into 


F:  d casting  a shallow  pool  in  a stream  along  the  way. 


the  main  stream  to  form  the  headwaters  of 
the  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata,  con- 
sidered by  many  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
native  brook  trout  streams  in  the  state.  In 
the  Negro  Mountain  region,  near  Meyersdale 
on  Route  219,  Flaugherty  Creek  is  widely 
known  as  the  home  of  many  big  brown 
trout. 

Mile  high  timber-clad  mountains,  with 
their  forested  grandeur  rising  out  of  the 
lush  green  meadows,  make  a majestic  set- 
ting for  the  fisherman  on  Koosers  Lake, 
near  Bakerville.  Five  acres  of  state-stocked 
rainbow  trout,  plus  a wide  variety  of  na- 
tive fish,  make  every  cast  a promise  here. 
A late -season  trip  to  Tub  Mill  Run  with 
dry  flies  could  make  a startling  indentation 
on  the  brook  trout  population. 

Looking  east  to  Bedford  County,  we  find 
that  over  173  miles  of  fresh  water  streams 
and  two  lakes  covering  a total  area  of  535 
acres  await  our  pleasure.  These  adjoining 
lakes,  Gordon  and  Koon,  are  both  reached 
from  Centreville  on  Route  220.  Lake  Gordon 
enjoys  the  enviable  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  best  bass  lakes  in  Pennsylvania, 
while  Koon  Lake  ranks  high  among  the 
rainbow  trout  producers. 


Mountain  road  in  Bedford  County. 


Yet  not  to  be  outdone  by  her  sister-lake 
in  the  bass  division,  Koon  Lake  also  yields 
many  fine  bass,  including  a 23  inch,  7 
pound  large  mouth  taken  by  a visiting 
sportsman  a few  seasons  ago.  This  whole 
section  offers  a combination  of  lake  and 
stream  fishing,  and  is  reached  over  a sys- 
tem of  fine  paved  highways. 

The  Raystown  Branch  of  the  Juniata,  fol- 
lowing the  Turnpike  for  a considerable  dist- 
ance between  New  Baltimore  and  Bedford, 
has  a wide  variety  of  fishing  thrills  in  store 
for  the  visiting  angler.  Large  and  small 
mouth  bass,  wall-eyed  pike,  pickerel,  brown 
trout,  and  many  species  of  panfish  share 
its  churning  rapids  and  shaded  pools. 

Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  feature  of 
the  Raystown  Branch  is  that  such  an  in- 
viting stream  inhabited  by  such  immense 
small  mouths  could  be  so  sadly  neglected 
by  fishermen.  In  all,  Bedford  County  has 
18  state-stocked  streams,  plus  countless  les- 
ser creeks  and  tributaries.  Practically  all 
of  the  famous  Raystown  Branch  can  be 
reached  on  Route  31. 

Civilization  has  touched  only  lightly  on 
most  of  this  territory.  For  those  who  like 
to  leave  the  beaten  trail  on  a fishing  and 
camping  expedition  it  is  a wonderland. 
The  county  and  state  roads  are  usually  in 
good  condition,  but  the  back-country  is 
reached  by  unpaved  roads  in  varied  degrees 
of  passability.  With  the  exception  of  the 
county-seats  and  a few  scattered  towns,  this 
section  is  a patchwork  of  rich  farmland, 
forests  of  spruce  and  jackpine,  lush  green 
meadows,  and  fertile  valleys  linked  by  a 
thin  network  of  winding  roads. 

Deer,  wild  turkey,  grouse,  quail,  gray 
squirrels,  and  occasionally  bear  rule  sup- 
reme over  much  of  this  untouched  fron- 
tier. The  ever-inspiring  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains are  visible  in  the  south,  and  as  many 
as  four  states  can  be  seen  from  some  of  the 
loftier  summits.  It  is  a land  rich  in  historic 
associations  and  has  been  considered  by 
many  to  be  “Pennsylvania’s  air-conditioned 
rooftop.” 

Fulton  County,  while  relatively  sparse  in 
trout  streams,  (six  streams  covering  about 
33  miles),  has  a marvelous  spot  for  rain- 

( Turn  to  Page  14) 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen  s Clubs 


With  a 1946  membership  of  about  3,000, 
the  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  set  a goal  of  6,000  members  for  1947, 
with  Joseph  M.  Schmucker,  sheriff  of  Ly- 
coming County,  being  named  chairman  of 
the  membership  campaign  committee. 


Nearing  its  first  anniversary,  the  Penn 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  at  Hazleton,  held  a 
large  meeting  with  a number  of  speakers, 
motion  pictures,  and  refreshments.  The 
motto  of  the  club  is:  “More  game  for  better 
sportsmen.”  Speakers  at  the  meeting  in- 
cluded Ted  Schaffer,  game  protector;  Rus- 
sell J.  Womelsdorf,  fish  warden;  Joseph 
Silvasti,  special  fish  warden;  Peter  Murray, 
president  of  the  Carbon  County  Federated 
Sportsmen;  Mr.  Strissel,  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters;  Victor 
Piazzi,  secretary  of  the  Luzerne  County 
Federated  Sportsmen,  and  Fred  Rice,  of 
Remington  Arms  Company. 


A number  of  interesting  speakers  were 
heard  at  a meeting  of  the  West  Shore 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  at  New  Cumber- 
land. Committee  reports  also  were  made, 
and  plans  for  1947  membership  discussed. 
The  speakers  included  Clinton  Ganster, 
county  game  warden,  who  discussed  rules 
of  safety  for  hunters.  Movies  on  India  and 
Mexico  were  shown  by  William  Douglass. 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Koehler  has  been  re-elected 
president  of  the  Johnstown  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation for  1947.  Plans  are  being  made  for 
the  annual  banquet,  in  January,  under  the 
direction  of  Ralph  G.  Longwell.  Reserva- 
tions have  been  limited  to  500. 


A turkey  dinner  was  held  in  celebration 
of  the  first  anniversary  of  the  Mundys  Cor- 
ner Sportsmen’s  Association,  at  Nanty  Glo. 
There  were  28  charter  members.  The  mem- 
bership now  is  more  than  200.  Louis  H.  Dia- 
mond, secretary  of  the  association,  was 
toastmaster. 


Expansion  of  its  stocking  program  and 
realization  of  a goal  of  a thousand  mem- 


SHOW FOR  SPORTSMEN 

Ambitious  plans  are  being  made  by 
York  Chapter,  No.  67,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America,  for  a sportsmen’s 
show  which  will  be  staged  in  that 
city  March  4 to  8.  The  White  Rose 
Arena  has  been  rented  for  the  event. 
Displays  will  be  arranged  in  booths. 

Committee  chairman  are:  Finance 

and  door  prizes,  Robert  Reinecker; 
publicity  and  advertising,  Harold  Coff- 
man; program,  G.  I.  Gross  and  Clair 
Laucks;  events  and  awards,  Bill 
Kauffman;  floor  and  decoration,  A1 
Kuntz;  trophies,  Perce  Kuntz;  judg- 
ing and  policing,  Faris  Barnhart; 
booths,  Charles  Bowers;  York  Chap- 
ter display,  Bob  Mader;  refreshments, 
Ed  Fraley. 

George  Forest  is  general  chairman. 


bers  have  been  set  as  objectives  for  1947 
by  the  Kane  Fish  and  Game  Club.  Jack 
Bailey  was  named  director  of  the  member- 
ship drive.  The  club  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  possibility  of  stocking  fish  in 
that  portion  of  Kinzua  Creek  in  which  a 
mysterious  pollution  killed  all  fish  life  some 
months  ago. 


Motion  pictures  of  hunting  in  Alaska  and 
Northern  Canada  were  shown  by  O.  Carlyle 
Brock,  well  known  sportsmen,  at  a meeting 
of  the  Warren  Field  and  Stream  Club. 


A goal  of  2,500  members  by  April  1 has 
been  set  by  the  Little  Pine  Creek  Hunting 
and  Fishing  Association,  at  English  Center. 
Motion  pictures  of  big  game  hunting  in 
Alaska  were  shown  recently. 


Plans  for  restocking  small  game  at  the 
close  of  the  1946  season  were  made  by  the 
Oil  City  Buck  Tails. 


Movies  of  hunting  and  fishing  featured 


a meeting  of  the  Clinton  County  Sports- 
men’s Federation,  in  Lock  Haven.  Donald 
Stabley,  Lock  Haven  sportsman,  also  dis- 
cussed the  topic  of  hunting  safety.  This  or- 
ganization conducted  a safety  campaign 
throughout  the  county  during  the  season, 
making  use  of  posters,  providing  talks  be1 
fore  various  groups,  and  having  movie 
shorts  shown  in  the  theaters. 


At  a meeting  of  the  St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s 
Association  it  was  announced  that  the  Drift- 
wood branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  be- 
tween Sterling  Run  and  Driftwood,  had 
been  stocked  with  750  bass.  This  group  has 
created  a fund  of  nearly  $250  to  be  used  for 
purchase  of  western  rabbits  for  stocking 
purposes. 


Efforts  are  being  made  to  reorganize  the 
Leechburg  Sportsmen’s  Association,  defunct 
about  three  years.  Active  in  the  effort  have 
been  Ray  McKissick,  of  Kittanning,  R.  D.  3, 
and  Walter  H.  Miller.  The  club,  prior  to 
the  war,  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  the 
county,  with  a membership  of  about  400. 


A field  day  and  stag  party  were  late 
season  programs  of  the  Oldtown  Sportsmen’s 
Club,  at  Clearfield.  Ford  Johnston  and  Ray- 
mond Walker  have  been  directing  the  1947 
membership  campaign. 


The  annual  rabbit  banquet  of  the  Littles- 
town  Fish  and  Game  Association  was  large- 
ly attended.  Members  of  the  group  recently 
completed  a project  of  repairing  Baugh- 
man’s Dam. 


Looking  ahead  to  another  hunting  season, 
the  State-Centre  Game,  Fish,  and  Forestry 
Association,  at  Philipsburg,  has  appropriated 
the  sum  of  $250  to  buy  western  rabbits  for 
stocking  next  spring.  A trap  and  skeet 
shoot  was  an  autumn  event  sponsored  by 
this  group.  A1  Robins  is  chairman  of  the 
1947  membership  committee. 


At  a Thanksgiving  turkey  shoot  on  the- 
Chamberlin  farm,  in  Penn  Valley,  the  Lower 
Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  awarded  turkeys 
to:  Sabie  Censore,  Narberth;  George  Cham- 
berlin, Penn  Valley;  Paul  Comer,  Narberth; 
Frank  Davis,  Philadelphia;  M.  Farrell,  Nar- 
berth; George  Floyd,  Jr.,  Narberth;  Harry 
Hall,  Gladwyne;  J.  Holmes,  Drexel  Hill; 
Walter  Johnson,  Roxborough;  George  W. 
Latch,  Sr.,  Penn  Valley;  P.  Lothes,  Manoa; 
Lou  Schmidt,  Penn  Valley;  Walter  Sim- 
mons, Narberth;  Betty  Stoops,  Narberth,  and 
Ray  Trudgeon,  Overbrook  Hills.  The  club 
holds  a business  meeting,  followed  by  en- 
tertainment, the  third  Wednesday  night  of 
each  month  except  July  and  August. 


Hot  Water  Hard  on  Gut 

Even  if  you  are  in  a great  hurry  to  soften 
a leader  for  use,  do  not  do  it  by  immersing 
gut  in  hot  water.  That  will  make  it  pliable 
quickly,  but  it  also  will  take  the  life  out  of 
the  gut. 


Freak  trout  are  not  uncommon  in  any  stream,  but  it’s  not  often  that  an  angler  catches 
two  of  them.  These  fish  were  taken  by  James  Shrout,  Titusville  high  school  boy,  while 
fishing  in  Pine  Creek.  Despite  their  deformed  mouths,  they  struck  minnow  baits. 
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WARDENS  REPORT  CARRY-OVER 

IN  BASS  AND  TROUT  STREAMS  j 


Anglers  Forum 


“ PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER: 

“You  can  never  tell.  Perhaps  a fish 
goes  home  and  lies  about  the  size  of  the 
bait  he  stole.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  the 
fish  seem  to  go  on  vacation  about  the  same 
time  we  do.  If  all  the  fish  that  got  away 
during  the  summer  vacations  trips  could  be 
placed  end  to  end,  it  would  be  the  biggest 
lie  in  all  the  world.” — Mrs.  Irene  Jenkins. 
Old  Forge,  Pa. 


“ PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER: 

“Here  is  a tip  for  fishermen  who  use 
underwater  plugs. 

“Clip  off  the  bottom  hook  of  gang  hooks 
on  plugs.  A gang  of  treble  hooks  with  the 
lower  hook  removed  can  be  trolled  or  reeled 
across  many  a weed  bed  or  rough  bottom 
that  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  fish 
without  losing  the  plug.”— C.  H.  Casner, 
Grayton,  W.  Va. 


“PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER: 

“I  read  in  the  Angler  an  item  about  keep- 
ing worms  in  corn  husks  and  dirt.  I find 
that  old  dead  leaves  from  a maple  tree  are 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

“I  picked  up  a lot  of  night-crawlers  last 
April  and  put  them  in  a three-gallon  jar 
with  a lot  of  dry  leaves.  I put  about  a cup 
of  water  on  them  every  couple  of  weeks  and 
now  and  then  some  coffee  grounds.  As  a 
result,  I had  some  of  the  nicest  worms  I 
ever  used.  After  they  have  been  in  the 
jar  for  a month  or  so,  the  leaves  are  all 
chewed  up,  and  nothing  but  dirt  remains. 
Then  I take  out  the  worms  and  put  whole 
leaves  in  the  jar.  They  keep  best  in  a cool 
cellar.” — W.  R.  Rose,  Newburg,  N.  Y. 


“PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER: 

“Dick  Fortney’s  article  on  plugs  prompts 
this  note  about  bass  fishing  in  Waynewood 
Lake,  in  Wayne  County.  I have  a method  of 
.fishing  that  is  far  better  than  the  old  cork- 
watching  system. 

“I  start  out  about  7 a.  m.  with  two 
steel  rods  which  I place  on  the  end  of  the 
boat  at  about  a 40  degree  angle,  one  to 
the  right  and  one  to  the  left,  with  about 
25  feet  of  line  and  a six-foot  leader  at- 
tached. I use  a small  red  and  white  plug, 
the  Trout-Oreno,  about  an  inch  in  length 
on  one  rod,  and  another,  a Midg-Oreno, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  on  the  other. 

“With  this  outfit  I troll  around  the  lake, 
and  if  the  fish  don’t  bite  in  the  morning,  I 
turn  to  live  bait,  hooking  them  through 
both  lips.  On  one  line  I put  a light  sinker, 
but  I let  the  other  float  near  the  surface,  and 
I just  drift  along  with  about  25  feet  of  line 
out. 

“When  you  hear  those  reels  sing,  brother, 
you  have  real  sport. 

“No  fishing  in  the  afternoon,  but  about 
6 o’clock  in  the  evening  I take  a trout  rod 
eight  and  a half  feet  long  and,  using  a 


This  is  the  third  in  a series  of  reports  to 
fishermen  of  the  state,  based  on  data  gath- 
ered by  Pennsylvania  Angler  from  the  State 
Fish  Wardens. 


The  carry-over  of  bass  and  trout — that  is, 
the  number  of  these  game  fish  remaining  in 
the  streams  of  Pennsylvania  at  the  end  of 
the  1946  angling  season— was  good  in  60 
per  cent  of  the  trout  streams  and  57  per 
cent  of  the  bass  streams  of  the  state. 

The  percentages  are  based  on  written 
reports  from  State  Fish  Wardens  located  in 
virtually  every  county  in  the  state. 

The  wardens  further  reported: 

The  carry-over  was  poor  in  29  per  cent 
of  the  trout  streams  and  in  34  per  cent  of 
the  bass  streams.  It  was  described  as  fair  in 
11  per  cent  of  the  trout  streams  and  as  fair 
or  normal  in  12  per  cent  of  the  bass  streams. 

On  trout  stream  conditions,  reports  were 
received  from  40  Wardens.  Twenty-four 
said  the  carry-over  was  good,  11  reported  it 
as  bad,  and  5 described  it  as  fair. 

On  bass  streams,  reports  were  received 
from  37  Wardens.  Twenty-one  reported 
the  carry-over  as  good,  12  as  bad,  1 ques- 
tionable, 1 fair,  and  2 normal. 

Frequently  a Warden  reported  that  the 
trout  carry-over  was  good  in  larger  streams 
but  poor  in  smaller  brooks.  The  poor  carry- 


Dave  Jones  poses  with  a small-mouth  bass 
2254  inches  long  and  weighing  5 pounds,  2 
ounces. 


six-foot  leader,  cast  my  little  plugs.  And 
they  catch  fish. 

“As  to  size,  I’ll  take  little  plugs.  As  to 
color,  I am  partial  to  red  and  white,  along 
with  rainbow  and  perch. 

“Try  my  way  and  really  enjoy  fishing.” 
— Dave  Jones,  Scranton,  Pa. 


over  of  bass  in  a number  of  instances  was 
ascribed  to  abnormal  water  conditions. 

By  districts,  reports  were  as  follows: 

Good  trout  carry-over — Warden  Dean  R. 
Davis,  Jefferson  County;  Rayel  Hill,  Carbon 
County;  Harland  Reynolds,  Wyoming  Coun- 
ty; R.  J.  Womelsdorf,  Luzerne  County;  Le- 
land  E.  Cloos,  Tioga  County;  Charles  Wensel, 
Clarion  County;  David  Dahlgren,  Centre 
County;  Frank  Brink,  Pike  County;  Clinton 
B.  White,  Lawrence  County;  George  H. 
James,  Cumberland  County;  C.  A.  Bidel- 
spacher,  Lycoming  County;  Minter  C.  Jones, 
Somerset  County;  Walter  Weber,  Erie  Coun- 
ty; William  E.  Mcllnay,  Bedford  County; 
W.  E.  Wounderly,  Berks  County;  Paul  D. 
Wilcox,  Bradford  County;  William  W.  Brit- 
ton, Franklin  County;  George  Cross,  Clinton 
County;  Julius  Ahrens,  Venango  County; 
Harvey  D.  Neff,  Lehigh  County;  Harry  Z. 
Cole,  Montgomery  County;  Horace  A.  Pyle, 
Chester  County;  J.  Albert  Johnson,  McKean 
County;  and  Kenneth  Aley,  Potter  County. 

Poor  trout  carry-over — Earl  Foor,  Bed- 
ford County;  Lester  C.  Ogden,  Clearfield 
County;  Harry  L.  King,  Washington  County; 

R.  J.  Chrisman,  McKean  County;  Floyd 
Bachman,  Monroe  County;  Sam  F.  Hender- 
son, Westmoreland  County;  L.  E.  Close, 
Cameron  County;  Arthur  S.  Snyder,  Union 
County;  G.  Max  Noll,  Susquehanna  County; 
John  A.  Shadt,  Jr.,  Wayne  County;  and  John 

S.  Ogden,  York  County. 

Fair  trout  carry-over — Keith  Harter,  Lack- 
awanna County;  Clarence  Shearer,  Arm- 
strong County;  Ross  C.  Bailey,  Warren 
County,  Lincoln  Lender,  Huntingdon  County; 
and  Charles  V.  Long,  Juniata  County. 

Good  bass  carry-over — In  Lehigh,  Mont- 
gomery, Chester,  Wayne,  Juniata,  Erie,  York, 
Potter,  Bedfard,  Wyoming,  Luzerne,  Arm- 
strong, Clarion,  Centre,  Pike,  Lycoming, 
Bedford,  Berks,  Bradford,  Franklin  and 
Venango  Counties. 

Poor  bass  carry-over — In  Union,  Susque- 
hanna, McKean,  Clearfield,  Tioga,  Lawrence, 
Cumberland,  Monroe,  Westmoreland,  Cam- 
eron, and  Warren  Counties. 

Bass  carry-over  a question  in  Huntingdon 
County;  fair  in  Carbon  County,  and  normal 
in  Washington  and  Somerset  Counties. 

More  explicit  reports  on  fish  conditions 
from  some  of  the  Wardens  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

“Our  streams  are  fished  very  hard.  I think 
they  will  be  pretty  well  fished  out  by  the 
end  of  the  season.” — Warden  Arthur  S. 
Snyder,  of  Mifflinburg. 

“We  have  a lot  of  trout  left  in  our  streams 
at  the  present  time  (late  September).  It  has 
been  one  of  the  best  trout  seasons  we  ever 
had.  As  for  bass,  it  has  been  the  poorest 
season  I ever  saw.  For  the  last  three  years, 
right  in  the  spawning  season,  we  have  had 
high  and  muddy  water,  and  even  floods,  so 
we  have  had  no  bass  hatched  in  our  streams.” 
— Warden  J.  Albert  Johnson,  Bradford. 

“I  am  positive  that  there  will  be  a good 
carry-over  of  bass  and  trout,  particularly 
trout.” — Warden  Walter  L.  Weber,  Erie. 
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Typical  trout  eggs  a few  hours  after  being  fertilized. 


1947 

£gg  to  trout  brook 

( Continued  jrom  Page  2) 

So  the  hatchery  also  has  a reserve — a cer- 
tain number  of  prime,  one-year-old  fish 
which  annually  are  placed  in  hatchery  ponds 
to  serve  as  replacements  as  they  are  needed. 

Brooders  and  their  replacements  are 
chosen  with  great  care.  They  must  meet 
high  standards  in  regard  to  shape,  color, 
and  resistance  to  disease.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  they  are  as  carefully  selected  as  are 
cattle  and  poultry  from  which  prize -winning 
strains  are  developed. 

For  brook  and  brown  trout  the  natural 
spawning  time  is  October  and  November. 
Rainbow  trout,  in  their  native  habitat,  spawn 
in  the  spring.  But  Pennsylvania  hatcheries 
have  developed  a strain  of  rainbow  trout 
that  spawn  in  November  and  December. 

During  these  busy  autumn  and  winter 
months  the  brood  fish  are  carefully  checked 
each  week,  and  as  the  eggs  of  the  females 
become  fully  developed  (abdominal  walls 
that  are  soft  and  pliable  are  evidence  of 
what  hatchery  men  call  ripeness)  they  are 
removed  from  the  ponds  and  are  placed  in 
tanks  of  running  water  inside  the  hatchery 
building. 

There  skilled  workers  perform  the  task 
of  taking  the  eggs  from  the  females  and  the 
milt  from  the  males. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  fish  is 
not  injured  in  the  least  in  this  process. 

The  attendant,  wearing  boots  and  a rubber 
apron,  grasps  the  fish  firmly  but  gently  and 
with  one  swift,  easy  motion  thrusts  its  head 
inside  a rubber  pouch  on  the  front  of  his 
apron,  while  still  grasping  its  body  firmly 
with  his  hands. 

The  rubber  pouch,  which  looks  like  a 
hot  water  bottle  with  one  end  cut  open, 
performs  magic.  Once  its  head  is  inside  it, 
the  fish  ceases  to  struggle,  and  one  actually 
can  see  its  muscles  relaxing. 

The  attendant,  exerting  gentle  pressure, 
massages  the  abdomen  of  the  fish,  moving 


his  hand  from  its  head  toward  its  tail,  and 
the  eggs  flow  freely  from  the  body  of  the 
female  and  the  milt  from  the  male. 

Eggs  from  the  female  and  milt  from  the 
male,  which  fertilizes  the  eggs,  are  extruded 
into  a sterilized  pan  on  the  ratio  of  one  male 
to  two  females,  until  the  pan  is  nearly  filled. 

A few  words  here  about  trout  eggs. 

The  number  of  eggs  that  can  be  taken 
from  a female  trout  runs  from  400  to  2,000, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  brood  fish.  The 
eggs  are  amber  in  color  and  translucent,  and 
a quart  glass  will  hold  anywhere  from  8,000 
to  12,000.  The  egg  is  somewhat  larger  than 
a BB  shot. 

You  will  recall  the  giant  trout— 35  inches 
long  and  weighing  27  pounds — which  died 
at  the  Bellefonte  hatchery  in  March,  1946. 


The  records  show  that  the  last  time  this 
exceptional  fish  was  used  in  the  hatchery, 
in  the  autumn  of  1943,  it  yielded  an  esti- 
mated 4,000  eggs. 

Brook  trout  reach  sexual  maturity  at 
about  22  months;  brown  and  rainbow  trout 
usually  at  34  months,  although  eggs  from  fish 
of  this  age  are  not  generally  used  in  the 
hatchery.  Fish  three  to  six  years  old  pro- 
duce eggs  of  the  highest  quality — and  there- 
fore fish  of  the  highest  quality. 

When  the  egg  emerges  from  the  body  of 
the  female,  it  looks  like  a pressed-in  rubber 
ball,  but  the  moment  it  strikes  cold  water 
in  the  pan  it  begins  to  fill  out. 

The  milt  of  the  male  trout  is  a milky 
substance  composed  of  minute  organisms — 
they  look  like  tiny  pollywogs  under  the 
lens  of  the  microscope — and  when  these 
organisms  in  their  turn  come  in  contact  with 
the  cold  water  in  the  pan  they  dart  in  all 
directions. 

Each  trout  egg  has  on  its  surface  a pore 
through  which  the  milt  organism  enters 
the  egg.  Fertilization  is  instantaneous,  so 
when  the  pan  is  filled  with  eggs  and  milt, 
the  surplus  milt  can  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing in  clear  water.  Then  the  eggs  are 
allowed  to  stand  in  water  for  an  hour  or 
two,  during  which  time  they  assume  a 
perfectly  rounded  shape  and  their  shells 
become  firm.  Water-hardening  is  the  tech- 
nical term  for  this  process. 

The  next  step  is  to  measure  the  number 
of  quarts  of  eggs.  The  eggs  are  than  placed 
on  special  wire  trays  in  troughs  of  running 
water  in  the  hatching  house  for  incubation. 

Do  not,  incidentally,  misunderstand  the 
word  incubation.  Chicken  eggs  are  placed 
in  incubators  and  hatched  with  artificial 
heat.  Trout  eggs  are  not.  Nature  does  the 
incubating.  All  that  the  hatchery  does  is  to 
see  that  the  eggs  have  the  utmost  protection 
and  sanitation.  There  is  no  “doctoring”  of 
natural  water  temperature  in  the  hatchery. 

The  incubation  period — that  is,  the  time 
it  takes  the  baby  trout  to  emerge  from  the 
egg — varies  according  to  the  temperature  of 
( Turn  to  Page  12) 


The  eyed  egg  stage.  Notice  the  outlines  of  the  baby  fish  inside  the  shells  of  the  eggs. 
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the  water  running  through  the  hatchery 
troughs. 

In  limestone  spring  water,  with  a temper- 
ature of  50  to  54  degrees  F.,  the  incubation 
period  averages  50  days.  In  freestone  spring 
water,  with  a temperature  ranging  from  40 
to  44  degrees  F.,  the  incubation  period  is  75 
to  80  days. 

And  this  period,  whatever  its  length,  is 
a critical  time  in  the  development  of  the 
trout.  Constant  and  expert  care  is  required 
throughout  these  three  stages  of  incubation: 

1.  The  first  48  hours  after  the  eggs  are 
taken  from  the  brood  fish.  During  this 
time  they  can  be  transported,  in  water  and 
under  a favorable  temperature,  without 
harm.  This  is  important  for  the  hatchery 
men,  for  not  all  hatcheries  produce  eggs. 
During  these  48  hours,  then,  eggs  stripped 
from  brood  fish  at  one  hatchery  can  be 
transported  to  another  for  incubation  and 
rearing. 

2.  The  second  stage  is  called  the  tender 
stage.  During  this  time  the  eggs  are  not 
moved  or  disturbed  in  any  way.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  second  stage  varies,  for  it  covers 
the  period  from  48  hours  after  the  eggs 
have  been  stripped  to  the  appearance  of  two 
tiny  black  dots  on  the  shell  of  each  egg. 
This  is  an  indication  of: 

3.  The  eyed  stage.  By  this  time  in  the 
incubation  process  the  eyes  of  the  embroyo 
trout  can  be  seen  through  the  shell  of  the 
egg  in  the  form  of  tiny  black  dots.  And 
if  an  egg  is  held  up  against  a strong  light, 
the  shape  of  the  trout  inside  the  shell  can 
be  seen. 

The  eyed  stage  requires  a great  deal  of 
attention. 

During  this  period  the  eggs  are  given  one 
or  two  baths  of  salt  water.  The  primary 
purpose  of  this  is  to  keep  the  eggs  clean. 
But  a certain  number  of  eggs  are  not  fertile, 
and  in  time  they  turn  white  in  color.  Salt 
baths,  which  have  no  ill  effect  on  fertile, 
healthy  eggs,  speed  up  this  color-turning 
process. 

It  is  important  that  infertile  or  dead  eggs 
be  discovered.  For  if  they  are  not  removed 
and  destroyed,  they  will  develop  a fungus 
growth  which  in  time  would  spread  to  the 
healthy  eggs  and  destroy  them. 

On  this  account,  hatchery  eggs  are  in- 
spected daily  and  the  white,  or  infertile, 
eggs  are  removed,  attendants  using  infant 
syringes  to  pick  up  the  eggs  one  at  a time. 

Every  few  days  the  position  of  the  eggs 
on  the  trays  is  changed.  This  is  done  by 
stirring  them  gently  with  a feather.  Poul- 
trymen  change  the  position  of  eggs  in  an 
incubator  to  produce  stronger  chicks.  Men 
in  the  hatcheries  do  the  same  to  produce 
higher  quality  trout. 

During  this  eyed  stage,  incidentally,  trout 
eggs  can  be  shipped  great  distances — even 
to  Europe,  South  America,  and  Australia. 
They  are  placed  on  muslin  trays,  covered 
with  damp  sphagnum  moss,  in  insulated 
containers.  Ice  is  used  to  keep  the  tempera- 
ture low  so  that  the  incubation  process  will 
be  slowed  temporarily  and  no  eggs  will 
hatch  before  they  reach  their  destination. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  trout  eggs, 
it  should  be  added  that  the  texture  of  the 
shells  of  trout  eggs  is  of  as  much  concern 
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Newly  hatched  trout.  The  yolk-sac,  attached  to  the  fish’s  body,  will  furnish  food  for 
it  for  a number  of  days. 


to  hatchery  men  as  is  the  texture  of  the 
shells  of  hen  eggs  to  poultrymen.  This  tex- 
ture is  possibly  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
food  that  is  given  the  brood  females.  Also, 
for  reasons  that  are  not  known,  eggs  from 
fish  that  live  in  limestone  water  are  more 
fragile  and  more  easily  ruptured  than  are 
eggs  from  fish  in  freestone  water. 

The  climax  of  the  eyed  period  comes 
when  the  little  fish  emerge  from  the  eggs. 
They  fall  through  the  bottoms  of  the  in- 
cubation trays  into  the  hatchery  troughs, 
and  each  day  while  the  eggs  are  hatching 
the  little  fish  are  collected,  measured  in 
graduated  glasses  (which  is  the  way  of 
counting  them) , and  transferred  to  other 
troughs,  which  also  contain  running  water. 

On  a long-time,  over-all  average,  75  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  eggs  produce  live  trout. 

Attached  to  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
of  each  baby  trout  is  a yolk-sac,  contain- 
ing nourishment  for  the  fish.  The  baby 


trout  takes  no  food  in  its  mouth  until  this 
sac  is  absorbed.  During  this  period  the 
trout  is  relatively  helpless,  spending  most  of 
its  time  lying  on  the  bottom  of  the  trough. 
But  it  steadily  gains  strength,  and  by  the 
time  the  sac  has  been  absorbed  the  fish  is 
swimming  freely  about  in  the  water  and  has 
acquired  the  instinctive  habit  of  always 
moving  or  facing  against  the  current  of  the 
water  that  flows  constantly  through  the 
trough. 

It  is  now  that  the  baby  trout  is  taught 
to  eat. 

Finely  crushed  liver  is  sprinkled  at  the 
head  of  the  trough  and  allowed  to  float  in 
the  current. 

In  a few  days  the  baby  trout  begin  eat- 
ing these  particles  of  liver,  but  they  are 
fussy  about  their  meat.  They  will  not  pick 
it  up  off  the  bottom  of  the  trough.  They 
take  it  only  when  it  floats  in  the  water. 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 


Testing  the  female  trout  to  see  if  they  are  “ripe,”  ready  to  be  stripped  of  their  eggs. 
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Net  filled  with  brood  fish  taken  from  the  hatchery  ponds  at  the  beginning  of  the  egg 
stripping  operation. 


EGG  TO  TROUT  BROOK 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

A baby  trout’s  chief  occupation  is  eat- 
ing, so  it  is  fed  constantly  during  the  day- 
light hours.  An  attendant  moves  from 
trough  to  trough  in  the  hatching  house, 
sprinkling  liver  into  the  water.  He  makes 
as  many  trips  around  the  troughs  as  is  pos- 
sible during  the  day. 

As  the  fish  become  older,  however,  they 
are  fed  only  three  times  a day.  It  is  spring 
by  the  time  the  trout  have  reached  this  stage 
of  development,  and  by  then  they  are  large 
enough  to  be  moved  from  the  hatching  house 
to  the  nursery  ponds  outdoors.  They  re- 
main in  these  ponds — fed  on  a diet  of  75 
per  cent  marine  fish  and  25  per  cent  liver 
and  other  meat  products — until  they  are 
large  enough  to  be  placed  in  the  streams. 
This  usually  is  when  they  are  18  to  24 
months  old. 

“The  whole  success  of  the  hatchery  pro- 
gram depends  upon  one  thing — sanitation,” 
says  C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist  of 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  “To  a 
large  extent,  nature  takes  care  of  all  the 
rest.” 

Pennsylvania  hatcheries  which  are  co- 
operating links  in  this  trout  rearing  estab- 
lishment are: 

The  Corry  hatchery,  in  Erie  County. 

The  Bellefonte  hatchery,  in  Centre  County. 

The  Reynoldsdale  hatchery,  in  Bedford 
County. 

The  Huntsdale  hatchery  in  Cumberland 
County. 

(To  be  continued ) 


Plenty  of  Flies  Sold 

It  is  estimated  that  between  20,000,000 
and  30,000,000  artificial  flies  are  sold  to 
anglers  in  the  United  States  every  year. 


Down  on  Your  Knees 

Don’t  hesitate  to  get  down  on  your  knees 
when  fishing  in  low,  clear  water.  The  tackle 
may  be  more  difficult  to  handle  in  such  a 
position,  but  the  angler  can  get  closer  to 
the  fish  without  being  seen. 


GIRL  TIES  OWN  FLIES 


Nancy  F.  Murdoch,  XI,  at  the  basement  desk 
in  her  home  where  she  ties  flies.  She  is  snip- 
ping hairs  from  an  otter’s  tail. 


When  11-year-old  Nancy  Murdoch,  of 
Dorseyville,  near  Pittsburgh,  needs  feathers 
for  her  fishing  flies,  she  catches  her  pet 
ban  turn,  pulls  the  necessary  feathers,  then 
kisses  the  bird  in  thanks  and  releases  him. 
And,  what  is  more,  Nancy  ties  her  own 
flies. 

The  youngster  has  been  fishing  since  she 
was  a toddler  and  learned  that  craft,  and 
the  art  of  making  flies,  from  her  father, 
Edward  Murdoch;  her  grandfather,  David 
V.  Murdoch,  and  her  friend,  Chuck  Walker. 

She  works  at  a desk  her  father  built  for 
her  in  the  basement  of  her  home.  There 
she  has  her  tying  tools  and  a chest  of 
drawers  filled  with  tying  materials. 

When  Nancy  isn’t  studying,  or  fishing,  or 
tying  flies,  she  draws  or  plays  the  piano. 
She  hopes  to  be  a reporter  when  she  grows 
up.  In  the  meantime,  she  is  a great  lover 
of  the  outdoors. 


CONSERVATION  CENTER 

The  1947  Legislature  will  be  asked 
to  appropriate  funds  for  a permanent 
summer  center  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  to  train  teachers  in  con- 
servation education.  The  plan  is  based 
on  a successful  experiment  last  sum- 
mer in  which  a group  of  teachers 
were  given  a short  course  in  this 
subject. 

A state  conservation  education 
committee  is  being  formed,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Henry  Klonower. 

The  movement  was  begun  last  sum- 
mer under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  J. 
Charles  Runk,  conservation  chair- 
man of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs. 


BASS  SCALES  CENSUS 


Nature  has  in  many  different  ways  among 
birds,  animals,  plants,  and  trees  provided 
certain  very  pronounced  markings  and 
characteristics  by  which  we  can  determine 
the  age  of  individual  specimens  of  the  great 
open  spaces.  It  also  is  possible  in  many 
cases  to  determine  the  amount  of  each 
year’s  growth  and  development. 

The  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  be- 
lieved there  should  be  something  about 
fishes  of  a corresponding  nature,  so  it  be- 
gan to  study  the  scales  of  fish  and  there 
found  the  answer. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  fish  wardens 
of  the  state  were  instructed  to  collect  scales 
from  bass  caught  during  the  season  and  to 
secure  certain  specific  data  and  then  for- 
ward scales  and  data  to  the  commission.  The 
war  interrupted,  but  in  1946  the  work  was 
resumed. 

The  scales  are  taken  from  the  section 
above  the  horizontal  line  and  in  the  dorsal 
fin  section.  The  scales  from  each  fish  are 
put  in  a small  envelope,  on  the  face  of  which 
is  recorded  such  data  as  the  date  when  the 
fish  was  caught,  the  stream,  the  name  of 
the  fisherman,  and  the  length,  weight,  and 
sex  of  the  bass. 

There  are  rings  on  a fish  scale  very  much 
like  those  on  a tree.  From  these  rings 
scientists  can  determine  the  age  of  a fish 
and  also  how  much  it  grows  during  a 
year. 

Scales  already  collected  are  now  being 
studied  by  the  scientists  of  the  fish  com- 
mission to  determine  many  interesting  facts 
about  bass  and  bass  streams. — State  Fish 
Warden  Harry  Z.  Cole,  in  “The  Sportcaster,” 
organ  of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Association. 


Don't  Wade  Too  Much 

The  least  wading  the  better  in  any  stream. 
Fish  cannot  hear,  but  disturbances  in  the 
water  are  quickly  felt  by  them,  and  a fish 
or  two  that  are  suddenly  alarmed  have  a 
habit  of  darting  about  in  the  water  until 
all  the  other  fish  are  in  flight. 
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( Continued  from  Page  8) 


WITH  A RUBBER  BOAT 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

ness  of  the  water  is  transmitted  by  the  thin 
boat  bottom,  so  it  is  like  being  in  a cool  bath 
without  the  wetness  of  the  water. 

Now,  with  rucksack  crammed  with  lunch, 
tackle,  and  supernumerary,  mostly  unused, 
lures,  placed  in  the  bow  between  my  legs 
and  with  fly  rod  propped  against  it,  the 
maiden  voyage  began.  But,  upon  dipping  the 
paddle  with  a vigorous  stroke  to  the  left, 
the  craft  spun  with  disconcerting  velocity 
to  the  right  at  an  angle  of  nearly  90  degrees 
with  the  intended  course!  A stroke  on  the 
right  produced  merely  a like  oscillation  in 
the  opposite  direction,  while  the  forward 
motion  of  the  boat  remained  practically 
nil.  The  trouble  seemed  to  be  that  not  only 
did  the  craft  float  on  the  surface  like  an 
oiled  dry  fly,  but  the  downward  projection 
of  the  heavy  end  of  one’s  body  furnished 
a pivot  upon  which  the  boat  revolved  like 
a top. 

However,  by  means  of  a series  of  short, 
quick  strokes  on  alternate  sides,  made  as 
close  to  the  gunwales  as  possible,  we  moved 
slowly  forward  on  a course  such  as  might 
be  expected  of  a highly  inebriated  snake. 
Thus,  by  heavy  exertion  and  with  much 
travail,  we  finally  arrived  off  the  shore 
toward  which  it  was  intended  to  cast. 

As  a lure  there  was  tied  on  the  smaller 
size  of  the  fly  rod  flatfish,  white  with  red 
head,  into  the  tail  of  which  I had  inserted 
the  butt  of  a slender  white  hackle.  When 
this  plug  is  retrieved  slowly  it  weaves  from 
side  to  side,  with  its  hackle  tail  waving 
back  and  forth  in  a serpentine  course  that 
has  proved  highly  provocative  to  the  fish. 
With  this  I have  taken  not  only  bass,  fall- 
fish,  and  rock  bass,  but  last  year  the  most 
beautiful  14-inch  brook  trout  seen  for  a 
long  time  by  me.  But  on  attempting  to  re- 
trieve this  lure,  which  offers  appreciable 
resistance,  it  vexed  me  to  see  that  the  boat 
swung  toward  it  to  an  exasperating  de- 
gree. 

The  swerving  of  the  boat  toward  the  re- 
trieving lure  made  it  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  paddle  to  keep  us  off  a lee  shore. 
It  soon  dawned  on  me  that  by  casting  on 
alternate  sides,  the  craft  could  be  induced 
to  remain  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the 
(Turn  to  Page  15) 


bow  trout  in  Cowans  Gap  Dam,  reached 
on  Route  30  from  Breezewood.  Covering 
42  acres,  this  deep,  cold  water  dam  offers 
a challenge  to  the  most  skillful  of  anglers. 
For  brook  trout  there  are  Brush  Creek,  Ore- 
gon Creek,  and  Wooden  Bridge  Creek.  Lt. 
Augwick  Creek  supports-  Fulton’s  brown 
trout  population.  In  addition  to  the  state- 
stocked  streams,  Fulton  County  also  has 
many  small,  unmapped  streams  and  tribu- 
taries which  may  prove  a paradise  to  the 
explorer-fisherman  who  will  discover  them. 

Where  scenic  wonder  and  mountain  beauty 
in  all  its  natural  glory  is  concerned,  Frank- 
lin County  is  hard  to  beat.  There  160  miles 
of  trout  and  bass  streams  twist  like 
stretches  of  silver  ribbon  through  this  rich, 
green-bedecked  land.  Route  30,  from  Cham- 
bersburg,  yields  access  to  three  fine  streams, 
Dennis  Creek,  Falling  Spring  Creek,  and 
Conococheague  Creek,  all  first  class  trout 
water.  For  bass  try  Conodoguinet  Creek 
and  the  west  and  main  branches  of  Cono- 
cocheague Creek. 

Conodoguinet  Creek  is  reached  on  Route 
433  from  Orrstown,  while  Route  16  from 
Mercersburg  will  take  you  to  the  Cono- 
cocheague. The  Conodoguinet  is  tops  as  a 
small  mouth  stream,  many  fish  of  three 
pounds  and  over  having  been  taken  in  the 
past. 

Route  16  will  get  you  to  Red  Run,  five 
miles  of  brook  trout  water;  five  more  miles 
of  brookies  in  Trout  Run;  seven  miles  of 
rainbow  water  in  the  West  Branch  of  Antie- 
tam  Creek;  and  six  miles  of  brown  trout 
fishing  in  the  East  Branch  of  Lt.  Antietam 
Creek.  Like  Fulton  County,  Franklin  County 
also  has  its  share  of  uncharted  streams  and 
unexplored  tributaries. 

On  the  eastern  flank  of  our  south- central 
bloc,  and  perhaps  least  impressive  in  size, 
is  Adams  County.  But  what  it  lacks  in  size 
it  more  than  makes  up  for  in  good  fishing 
water.  Chambersburg  Reservoir,  in  Cale- 
donia State  Park,  Route  30,  offers  143  acres 
of  rainbow  trout  fishing.  Ten  streams,  cover- 
ing a total  of  93  miles,  comprise  its  fresh 
water  offering.  Marsh  Creek,  reached  on 
Route  30  at  Seven  Stars,  is  bass  fishing  par 
excellence.  Little  Marsh  Creek,  on  Route 
234  near  Orrtanna,  will  show  you  four  miles 
of  fine  brook  trout  fishing,  while  Bermudian 
Creek’s  big  bass  will  put  a kink  in  your 
rod.  Route  15  from  York  Springs  will  get 
you  there  and  the  bass  will  do  the  rest. 
Adams  County,  being  the  lowest  in  eleva- 
tion, is  the  only  one  of  the  five  counties 


that  can  claim  ringnecked  pheasants  among 
its  wild  life. 

But  our  south-central  bloc  of  counties 
can  show  you  far  more  than  fine  fishing. 
Mountains — all  kinds  of  them,  huge  green 
masses  of  pine,  laurel,  and  fern  stretching 
into  the  clouds.  Savage  Mountain,  Wills 
Mountain,  Evitts,  Ragged,  Dickeys,  Snowy 
Mountain,  Chestnut  Hill,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention.  A geologist  may  find 
some  significance  in  the  fact  that,  almost  all 
of  the  mountain  ridges  in  this  south-central 
region  run  from  north  to  south  with  a slight 
westerly  declination.  There  are  11  state 
forests  to  be  found  here. 


Walter  Wess,  secretary  of  the  Gallitzin  Sports- 
men’s Association,  has  his  small  son  help  dis- 
play a trout  which  he  caught  in  Yellow  Creek. 
The  fish,  a brown  trout,  was  27  inches  long. 
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You  are  looking  at  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  rock  bass  caught  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1946.  It  was  14%  inches  long  and  weighed  2 pounds,  4 ounces.  The  angler  who  took  it 
was  George  S.  Harchler,  of  Harrisburg;  the  place,  Wildwood  Lake;  the  lure,  a tandem 

spinner. 


WITH  A RUBBER  BOAT 

( Continued  jrom  Page  14) 

desired  location.  This  plan  worked  pretty 
well  until  a light  on-shore  breeze  sprang 
up,  when  despite  violent  exertion,  my  thistle- 
down craft  was  driven  into  the  brushy 
shore. 

However,  such  winds  fortunately  came 
only  in  occasional  puffs  that  day,  and  fin- 
ally a cast  into  a shadowy  cove  brought 
the  thrilling,  solid  strike  of  a good  fish. 
This  then  dived  and  rushed  up  the  pond 
with  plenty  of  umph  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
I.  now  experienced  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  life  the  novelty  and  pleasure  of  a 
boat  ride  behind  a large  mouth  bass. 

The  lack  of  intertia  and  friction  in  the 
little  boat  permitted  the  fish  to  tow  us  for 
a considerable  distance  before  the  fish 
was  brought  to  net.  And  this  was  the  first 
of  three  fish  taken,  the  last  of  which  dragged 
me  into  a submerged  tree  top  and  almost 
escaped.  So  in  spite  of  difficulties  in  navi- 
gation and  lack  of  stability  I felt  that  my 
investment  in  the  cranky  vessel  was  not 
in  vain.  But  the  problem  of  reasonably 
linear  propulsion  for  the  craft  still  remained 
unsolved. 

As  a memento  of  a departed  kyack,  I 
possessed  a double  bladed  nine  foot  sculling 
paddle  which  on  the  next  voyage  was  sel- 
ected as  a possible  propeller.  This  gave 
decidedly  better  performance  than  the  single 
paddle,  but  its  use  required  the  develop- 
ment of  a special  technique.  This  consisted 
in  making  jerky,  short  strokes  on  alternate 
sides  which  served  to  avoid  the  oscillating 
effect  of  the  longer  strokes  and  thus  pro- 
vided fairly  steady  progression  on  a more 
or  less  direct  course.  But  in  the  presence 
of  a real  wind  even  the  most  strenuous 
use  of  the  double  paddle  proved  inadequate 
to  keep  the  ship  under  way. 

When  not  in  use  this  long  paddle  reposed 
across  the  diameter  of  the  raft,  against  my 
chest.  Luckily  I am  a long-coupled,  flat 
bellied  individual  with  arms  hung  high 
above  the  hips.  Thus,  the  horizontal  paddle 
shaft  did  not  interfere  with  casting  opera- 
tions. Yet,  this  method  of  propulsion  was 
still  far  from  satisfactory,  and  better  means 
had  to  be  sought. 

I remembered  possession  of  a pair  of  very 
light  six  foot  oars  a relic  of  my  first  fold- 
ing boat,  now  in  retirement  under  the  back 
porch.  But  my  boat  had  no  oarlocks  to  ac- 
comodate these — so  what?  Some  one  has 
said  that  all  labor  saving  devices  are  in- 
vented by  lazy  people.  If  this  be  so,  then  I 
felt  quite  qualified  to  meet  the  present 
problem. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying 
somewhat  flattering  portrait  of  us  that  my 
boat  has  a pair  of  stout  fabric  loops  that 
are  located  about  where  the  oarlocks  should 
be  placed.  Into  each  of  these  I fitted  snugly 
a thick  wooden  block  fastened  by  means  of 
long  copper  tacks  driven  through  the  fabric. 
To  these  blocks  were  then  screwed  a pair 
of  folding,  bronze  oarlocks  taken  from  the 
same  defunct  old  boat.  These  nicely  ac- 
comodated the  oars  which  are  so  made  that 
they  automatically  lock  fast  when  slipped 
into  place.  Thus  they  can  not  float  away 
when  relinquished  for  casting  and  are  al- 
ways in  place  in  an  emergency. 

As  oars  permit  simultaneous  strokes,  their 


use  solved  as  well  as  can  be  expected  the 
problem  of  propulsion  in  fairly  quiet  water. 
To  be  sure,  these  oars  are  located  so  close 
to  the  rower  that  they  must  be  pushed 
rather  than  pulled.  But  this  really  is  ad- 
vantageous to  the  solo  fishermen  as  he  is 
facing  forward,  hence  can  see  where  he  is 
going  or  at  least  where  he  intends  to  go. 

As  a means  of  navigation  on  a stream 
where  there  is  any  appreciable  current  this 
small  life-raft  provides  strictly  oneway 
transportation.  This  because  it  is  entirely 
futile  to  attempt  to  propel  it  against  the 
current.  However,  as  a means  of  transport 
for  a down-stream  float  it  is  not  at  all  bad. 
By  attaching  to  its  stern  a light  anchor  on 
a suitable  length  of  line,  the  anchor  being 
just  heavy  enough  to  stop  the  boat  in  any 
rapid  to  be  encountered,  the  boat  serves 
well  for  this  purpose. 

As  an  anchor  or  drag  on  such  a float  I 
have  used  an  old  sail-cloth  water  bag  about 
a foot  square.  Its  upper  end  is  open  until 
filled  with  gravel  or  pebbles  and  then  closed 


Here  is  the  latest  in  fishing  creels,  made  of 
light  and  waterproof  falbric  and  with  windows 
at  the  side  and  bottom  of  flexible,  rustproof 
plastic  screen. 


with  large  safety  pins.  This  anchor  is  not 
only  noiseless  but,  at  the  end  of  the  float, 
it  is  emptied  and  thus  involves  no  burden 
on  the  hike  homeward. 

On  the  way  down  stream,  by  simply  lift- 
ing the  anchor  temporarily  and  drifting 
from  riffle  to  pool,  quite  a radius  of  stream 
is  fishable  from  the  boat.  In  case  the  stream 
is  safely  wadeable,  then  one’s  radius  of 
action  becomes  practically  unlimited.  And 
by  returning  to  the  raft  to  drift  through  the 
deep  pools  the  whole  stream  becomes  avail- 
able for  fishing. 

When  this  fabric  boat  is  to  be  used  in  a 
rapidly  flowing  stream,  a cushion  or  padded 
seat  should  be  installed.  Otherwise  in  the 
rapids  one  risks  smacking  the  back  of  his 
lap  on  a submerged  boulder  and/  or  snag, 
a contact  that  is  likely  to  prove  more  start- 
ling than  pleasant. 

In  case  one  is  active  on  his  feet  and  does 
not  object  to  a considerable  hike  back  to 
his  car,  at  the  finish  of  the  float,  a goodly 
stretch  of  stream  may  be  thus  fished  in  a 
day. 

The  boat  is  so  light  and  easily  carried  as 
to  prove  little  burdensome  on  the  hike 
homeward.  When  so  desired  the  boat  may 
be  deflated  and  draped  around  the  shoulders. 
When  thus  carried,  it  makes  a good  water 
and  wind-proof  garment. 

As  a result  of  considerable  experience,  my 
advice  to  prospective  purchasers  of  such 
rubber  boats  is  to  refuse  to  accept  any  that 
are  not  equipped  with  oarlocks  and  oars. 
Remember,  too,  that  although  they  are  both 
safe  and  comfortable  they  are  never-the- 
less  strictly  limited  in  their  possibilities  for 
sport  purposes.  They  are  by  no  means  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  a canoe  or  regu- 
lation boat.  In  short,  their  great  defect  re- 
sides in  the  fact  that  they  are  only  slightly 
navigable. 


Early  Season  Trout  Bait 

Grubs  taken  from  old  tree  stumps  and 
small  hellgrammites  from  creek  riffles  make 
good  early  season  trout  baits. 


Hook  for  Worm  Fishing 

A No.  4 hook  is  about  the  right  size 
for  worm  fishing  for  trout  in  the  early 
spring. 
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BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

( Continued,  from  Page  5) 

all  casting  perfect  scores.  It  was  just  duck 
soup  for  Tony  in  the  cast-off.  He  stayed  in 
the  groove  and  cast  another  perfect  score! 

Henry  Fujita,  Sr.,  the  old  master,  again 
proved  he  is  tops  in  the  dry  fly  accuracy 
game,  defending  his  title  with  a brilliant 
score  of  99.  Like  wine,  Fujita  improves  with 
age.  I watched  him  try  out  Joan  Salvato’s 


Dot  Vogel,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  won  the 
1946  tournament  and  set  a new  world  record 
by  scoring  97  points  in  the  skish  fly  event. 


fly  rod  and  place  the  dry  fly  within  inches 
of  a floating  leaf  at  50  feet.  Good?  That 
man  is  perfect! 

Joe  Halblieb,  competing  in  his  first  na- 


Mrs.  Mary  Reisman,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  By 
winning  the  skish  bait  and  wet  fly  events,  she 
was  the  only  double  winner  at  Indianapolis. 
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Joe  Halblieb,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  who  with  a 
perfect  score  of  100  won  the  %-ounce  bait  ac- 
curacy event. 

tional  tournament,  set  a new  record  in  the 
% ounce  bait  accuracy  event  with  a perfect 
score  of  100.  There  were  about  225  con- 
testants in  this  event,  but  Harry  Sutphin, 
the  tournament  captain,  ran  it  through  in 
fine  style. 

Jay  Reed,  who  made  the  All-American 
team,  and  Hap  Nichols,  of  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia, slept  in  the  park  near  the  casting 
pools  as  a result  of  their  car  developing 
engine  trouble.  They  didn’t  want  to  miss 
the  tournament  and  pushed  the  car  beyond 
its  aged  motor’s  endurance.  Upon  awaken- 
ing the  next  morning,  they  discovered  they 
had  parked  next  to  a sign  which  read 
. . . NO  PARKING  in  the  park  after  sun- 
down! 

The  Skish  Fly  event  for  ladies  proved 
the  sensation  of  the  tournament.  Dot  Vogel 
gave  one  of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  fly 
casting  ever  seen  at  a national  tournament. 
I was  policing  the  course  and  from  my  posi- 
tion directly  behind  Dot  I didn’t  miss  a 
trick.  When  one  realizes  that  the  same  rod 
and  line  is  used  throughout  the  game,  casting 
the  wet  fly  targets  with  a dry  fly  outfit,  and 
she  missed  only  one  target  out  of  30  shots, 
her  score  of  97,  a new  world  record,  may 
endure  for  all  time. 

Other  outstanding  performers  among  the 
ladies  were  Joan  Salvato,  winner  of  the  dry 
fly  title  for  the  fourth  consecutive  time; 
Mary  Reisman,  the  only  double  winner  of 
the  tournament — (skish  bait  and  wet  fly)  — 
Margaret  Weaver,  who  won  the  % ounce 
bait  accuracy  honors,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Sut- 
phin, the  % ounce  champ. 

When  I awakened,  the  sun  was  high  up 
in  the  sky  and  we  were  nearing  the  Horse- 
shoe Curve,  one  of  the  beauty  spots  in  the 
mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  The  tournament 
still  stayed  in  my  mind,  and  I began  think- 
ing of  the  pictures  submitted  by  the  Long 
Beach  Casting  Club  of  California,  host  club 
of  next  year’s  tournament.  The  splendid 
fellowship  and  high  caliber  of  competition, 
reunion  of  old  and  the  meeting  of  new 
friends,  all  help  to  make  these  annual  meet- 
ings the  event  of  the  year.  Then,  there  is 
that  trout  fishing  invitation  that  Dick  Miller 
extended  to  me  some  time  ago  . . . Cali- 
fornia, here  I come! 


FEBRUARY 
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SUSQUEHANNA  SALMON 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

The  ice  melted  slowly;  without  any  exact 
memory  of  dates,  I remember  that  the  violets 
were  blooming  and  sucker  fishermen  lazy- 
ing  on  the  river  bank  in  the  warm  spring 
sunshine  before  the  last  ice  was  gone.  As 
the  ice  disappeared  more  and  more  dead 
fish  became  exposed  on  the  flat  land  along 
the  river.  A distinct  memory  of  the  odor 
of  those  decaying  fish  is  still  with  me,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  of  all  the  kinds  of  fish 
in  the  river,  only  three  species  were  trapped 
in  the  ice,  the  ‘salmon’  and  suckers  and 
carp. 

The  Allegheny  was  the  home  of  thousands 
of  small  mouth  bass  at  that  time.  And 
though  there  are  perhaps  more  bass  in  the 
river  now  than  a half  century  ago,  there 
were  plenty  then.  But  none  were  trapped 
in  the  ice  gorge.  And  that  should  bear  out 
our  contention  that  in  the  Allegheny,  at 
least,  small  mouths  hide  under  rocks  in  the 
deepest  water  in  the  winter. 

It  is  a long  jump  from  spring  and  melting 
river  ice,  violets  and  spring  sunshine,  to 
fall  and  November  snow-flurries,  to  ‘salmon’ 
fishing  with  it’s  freezing  tackle  and  drift- 
wood fires;  but  we  can  jump  it  easily  via 
the  linotype  machine.  I do  not  believe  there 
were  as  many  fishermen  per  thousand  popu- 
lation at  the  turn  of  the  century  as  there 
are  today.  But  it  seems,  looking  back,  that 
if  those  early  fishermen  were  few  in  num- 
bers, they  were  all  the  more  persistent  in 
practising  the  art. 

Every  day  in  the  fall,  after  school  let 
out,  we  boys  raced  to  the  river  to  inspect 
the  day’s  catch.  And  we  could  count  on  the 
same  small  group  of  fishermen,  around  the 
same  small  fire,  day  after  day  all  through 
November.  What  those  men  did  to  earn 
a living  I’ll  never  know.  If  they  had  a 
formula  that  permitted  them  to  fish  all  the 
time,  without  ever  working,  it  died  with 
them,  and  what  a pity! 

They  all  used  similar  tackle,  and  for  late 
fall  fishing  with  minnows  their  tackle  has 
never  been  improved  upon.  The  rod  was  a 
natural  cane,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  long. 
Some  had  been  cut  and  ferrules  fitted — most 
were  in  one  solid  length.  Some  were  heat- 
treated  in  fancy  mottled  patterns.  (You 
can  do  this  for  yourself  by  patient  and 
careful  manipulation  over  a gas  flame.) 
Many  rods  used  little  screw-eyes  for  line 
guides,  though  some  guides  were  of  bent 
wire,  taped  on. 

About  that  time  I was  sporting  a brass 
single  action  reel;  and  the  polished  nickle, 
quadruple-multiplying,  hundred  yard  capa- 
city reels  of  the  ‘salmon’  fishermen  fascin- 
ated me.  They  whirred  so  smoothly  I itched 
to  own  one.  But  when  I finally  got  one 
I neglected  it,  the  sand  got  inside  it,  and  it 
was  soon  useless. 

I think  the  lines  were  mostly  of  twisted 
linen — though  I cannot  be  sure.  Hard  braided 
silk  should  work  as  well  as  the  linen;  but 
for  this  kind  of  fishing  modern  nylon  is 
taboo. 

River  fishing,  big-river  fishing  (the  Alleg- 
heny is  200  yards  wide  in  our  town)  calls 
for  plenty  of  line,  at  least  100  yards.  When 
a ‘salmon’  takes  the  bait,  he  may  not  run 
( Turn  to  Page  17) 
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The  turtle  hunters:  Left  to  right,  kneeling,  Dandelion  McMillen,  Shark  Miller,  Sack 
Kirkpatrick,  and  Jack  Styche;  standing.  Toots  Maioli,  Don  Dickson,  Usco  Betschart,  and 
Charley  Buzzato. 


SUSQUEHANNA  SALMON 

(Continued  from  Page  16) 

! so  far,  but  if  there  is  a current  in  the  water 
you  must  let  the  fish  take  line  so  long  as  he 
wants  to  move.  And  thus  the  more  current, 
the  bigger  belly  in  the  line  when  you  lift 
the  rod  to  strike.  Elastic  nylon  works  well 
1 enough  (in  the  heavier  sizes)  where  you 
have  a straight  taunt  line,  but  where  you 
'have  a long  curve  in  the  line  this  elasticity 
makes  it  difficult  to  set  a hook. 

It  is  this  long  curve  in  the  line  that 
necessitates  the  twelve  or  fourteen  foot  rod. 
When  you  strike  you  have  to  take  up  a lot 
of  slack,  and  a short  plug-casting  rod  can- 
not give  you  the  leverage  to  do  it. 

The  long  cane  rod  has  other  advantages 
for  river  bait-fishing.  It  permits  a long, 
sweeping  two-handed  cast,  a la  surf  fishing; 
a cast  that  starts  the  minnow  slowly  and 
lands  him  gently  far  out  in  the  river.  It 
permits  fastening  the  sinker  two  or  three 
feet  up  the  line  from  the  hook  so  the  bait 
has  a chance  to  move  about  the  river 
bottom  when  he  decends  to  walleye  head- 
quarters. 

Too,  in  freezing  weather  the  long  rod, 
held  high,  helps  keep  the  water  away  from 
I the  guides  and  the  reel  where  it  has  such  a 
nasty  habit  of  freezing  and  gumming  the 
works.  And  if  or  when  the  line  becomes 
I frozen  fast  in  the  guides,  dipping  the  rod  in 
the  water  will  quickly  melt  the  ice  and  re- 
lease it.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  reel, 
however,  when  it  becomes  frozen  you  thaw 
it  by  the  fire  or  go  home. 

Dipping  a fishing  rod  under  water  to 
thaw  out  the  line  and  free  the  guides  is  an 
old  trick,  of  course.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
try  it  with  a long  and  inexpensive  cane 
pole.  I do  not  advise  it  for  your  expensive 
split-bamboo. 

Since  this  is  a little  yarn  of  recollections, 
I think  a memory  of  one  bitter  morning, 
opening  day  of  trout  season,  would  not  be 
amiss.  Charlies  and  I met  the  big  city 
angler  along  the  brook.  He  was  discouraged. 
There  was  a ball  of  ice  like  a golf  ball  at 
the  tip  of  his  beautiful  fly-rod  and  a just 
as  big  ball  of  ice  round  a bunched-up  worm 
on  his  hook. 

Kind-hearted  Charlie  told  him  to  hold  the 
rod-tip  and  the  hook  under  water  and  the 
ice  would  melt  away.  A look  of  absolute 
disbelief  spread  over  the  amateur’s  face. 

As  I went  on  down-stream  Charlie 
launched  into  a long-winded,  highly  tech- 
nical, and  finally  somewhat  impatient  dis- 
cussion of  the  phenemenon.  The  last  words 
I heard  were: 

“Damit,  man,  running  water  don’t  freeze! 
If  it  froze — it  couldn’t  run.” 

Come  to  think  of  it,  opening  day  is  not  so 
very  far  away. 


Bait  Fishing  in  Riffle 

When  fishing  with  bait  in  a riffle,  play 
out  line  after  a cast  across  or  down  stream. 
A tight  line  will  cause  the  bait  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  unless  a fairly  heavy  sinker  is  being 
used,  or  to  swing  against  the  shore,  where 
there  are  few  fish.  A loose  line  will  permit 
the  bait  to  follow  the  water  currents,  as 
natural  food  does. 


TURTLE  HUNTING 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

thanks!  I would  not  know  which  end  his 
head  was  hooked  on.” 

“Oh,  heck,”  he  said,  “just  feel  the  top  of 
his  shell.  The  points  on  it  are  always  to 
the  rear.” 

However,  as  I had  no  intention  of  being 
talked  into  such  an  act,  I made  a hasty 
detour  around  him  and  headed  farther  down 
stream,  where  I could  see  Don,  Usco,  and 
Dandelion  up  to  their  necks  in  water  feeling 
around  the  roots  of  an  old  tree  growing 
at  the  water’s  edge. 

As  I drew  near  I heard  ‘Dandelion’  say: 
“There  is  one  under  here  someplace,  for  I 
can  smell  him.”  I stood  and  watched  their 
weaving,  bobbing,  reaching  antics  for  about 
five  minutes  and  was  about  to  focus  my 
attention  elsewhere  when  ‘Usco’  yelled  to 
‘Don,’  who  was  about  five  feet  from  him; 
“I  got  one,  but  all  I have  a hold  of  is  the 
end  of  his  snoot,  come  and  help  me  pull 
him  out.” 

‘Don’  reached  around  the  other  side  of 
the  roots  and  grabbed  the  trutle  by  the  rear 
legs  and,  after  much  grunting  and  groaning, 
pulled  him  out.  After  hefting  him  between 
them  a couple  of  times,  they  agreed  it  would 
weigh  about  eight  pounds  and  added  him 
to  the  other  three  in  the  sack.  That  proved 
to  much  for  Kirk,  who  was  still  carrying  the 
sack,  so  he  handed  me  the  extra  sack  he  was 
carrying  and  headed  back  to  the  car  to  dis- 
pose of  his  load. 

Up  to  this  point  we  had  traversed  only 
about  a half  mile  of  the  stream,  but  the 
boys  called  a halt  to  await  Kirk’s  return. 
I pulled  out  my  dry  cigarettes,  and  while  we 
smoked  I listened  to  these  old-timers  as 
they  talked  about  former  hunts  and  learned 
about  how  to  hunt  turtles.  I interrupted 


‘Usco’  to  ask  if  he  had  any  special  method 
of  feeling  for  a turtle  to  avoid  being  bitten 
and  if  he  had  ever  been  bitten.  He  ans- 
wered: “No,  I just  feel  and  follow  the 

bottom  of  the  hole  up  under  the  bank,  and 
when  I feel  one  I just  make  a quick  grab. 
I try  to  get  a hold  one  one  of  their  legs. 
Sometimes,  like  today,  I miss  and  get  them 
by  the  head.  But  I’ve  never  been  seriously 
bitten. 

After  ‘Usco’  finished  talking,  Jack  said 
to  me:  “So  you  say  you  are  never  going 
to  be  a turtle  hunter?  Well,  I don’t  blame 
you,  for  once  you  start  feeling  for  them 
you  can’t  stop.  Once  you  put  your  hand 
on  one,  you  get  just  as  much  of  a thrill 
out  of  the  last  one  you  catch  as  you  do  out 
of  the  first  one.” 

I assured  him  that  I would  never  become 
an  addict  to  turtle  hunting  except  as  a by- 
stander. He  seemed  satisfied  with  that 
answer  and  turned  to  Kirk,  who  had  just 
returned,  saying:  “Kirk,  you  have  carried 

the  sack  long  enough.  It’s  high  time  you  did 
some  feeling.”  Kirk  said:  “O.  K.,  I’m  going 
to  be  hoping  all  the  time  I’m  feeling  that 
there  will  be  no  turtle  where  I’m  feeling.” 

With  that,  our  little  bull  session  broke  up 
and  we  were  on  the  hunt  once  more.  This 
time  I followed  ‘Don’  and  watched  him  as 
he  worked  every  inch  of  bank  below  a 
corn  field  that  was  lined  with  muskrat 
holes.  After  feeling  four  or  five  holes  with- 
out any  success,  he  found  one  way  back  in 
a long  hole  and  blurted  out:  “I  got  one. 
He’s  nice  size,  too,  but  I can’t  pull  him 
out.  He  has  wedged  himself  in  there. 
How  about  coming  over  and  giving  me  a 
pull  before  he  gets  away?  As  he  was 
standing  in  water  about  waist  deep,  I 
answered  I could  not;  I’d  get  my  camera 
wet  (a  good  excuse) . He  said  “O.  K.”  and 
with  a last  desperate  heave  broke  the  turtle 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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THE  OLD-TIMER  RECALLS- 


Editor’s  Note:  During  the  last  several 

months  Pennsylvania  Angler  has  received 
many  interesting  letters  from  Seth  M. 
McEwen,  of  Boswell,  Pa.  He  wrote  so 
intimately  of  fish  and  fishing  that  he  was 
asked  something  about  himself.  He  revealed 
that  he  has  lived  along  the  Susquehanna 
River  since  his  boyhood,  in  Williamsport. 
He  knew  many  of  the  picturesque  charac- 
ters of  the  old  lumbering  empire  that  thrived 
in  Northern  Central  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Angler,  Mr.  Mc- 
Ewen has  consented  to  write  a series  of 
short  sketches  about  these  men  and  about 
the  fascinating  era  in  which  they  lived.  The 
first  of  these  articles  follows. 

BY  SETH  M.  McEWEN 

My  first  outdoor  experience,  one  that  is 
photographed  on  my  memory  and  that  will 
never  fade  until  death,  was  sitting  on  the 
end  of  a tie  along  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
watching  the  raging  torrents  of  the  June 
flood  of  1889.  I was  eight  years  old  at  the 
time. 

The  flood  had  broadened  the  Susque- 
hanna River  until  it  lapped  at  the  foothills 
in  the  northern  section  of  Williamsport. 

There  was  a boom  in  the  Susquehanna  at 
that  time,  and  it  held  more  than  300,000,000 
feet  of  uncut,  virgin  white  pine  logs. 

I didn’t  see  the  boom  break,  but  suddenly 
there  was  a great  shout  from  other  specta- 
tors— “The  boom  has  broken!” — and  in  a 
matter  of  half  an  hour  the  river  was  solidly 
covered  with  logs. 

Twenty  young  men,  including  three  whom 
I recall,  Ben  Foreman,  Edward  Boush,  and 
Louis  Gundrum,  were  on  a long  cable  sus- 
pension bridge  salvaging  cut  lumber  from 
the  mill  yards.  Whole  piles  of  lumber  were 
floating  down  the  river.  When  one  hit  the 
bridge,  the  boards  on  top  lodged  on  the 
bridge,  and  the  young  men  were  picking 
these  up  and  carrying  them  about  300  feet 
along  the  bridge  to  the  river  shore. 


The  kind  of  walleyed  pike  that  are  caught  at 
Safe  Harbor.  These  fish  range  from  three  to 
five  pounds. 


Then,  racing  along  with  the  flood,  came 
an  entire  wooden  boarding  house.  The  cur- 
rent smashed  it  into  the  bridge,  which  was 
torn  from  its  southern  anchorage  and  swung 
with  the  river  crest  in  a great  arc  toward 
the  north  shore,  carrying  all  the  men  with  it. 

One  man  was  drowned.  Another  caught 
a piece  of  wreckage  and  floated  a mile  to 
the  Market  Street  bridge,  where  he  was 
rescued. 

Edward  Boush  was  imprisoned  beside  a 
big  tower  which  had  fallen  on  the  bridge 
pier.  Another  was  pinned  under  the  pier 
and  drowned. 

The  survivors,  when  the  southern  end  of 
the  1,200  foot  bridge  finally  came  to  rest 
against  the  north  shore,  worked  their  way 
over  logs,  houses,  and  rubbish  of  all  de- 
scriptions for  half  a mile  to  the  roof  of  the 
Williamsport  Planing  Mill,  where  they 
stayed  until  the  water  subsided. 

Clark  McEwen  and  Richard  Jackson  rowed 
a double-oarded  boat  loaded  with  food  and 
clothing  to  them,  over  that  turbulent  and 
raging  river. 

Lewis  Gundrum  was  one  of  the  crew  of 
the  boom  tugboat,  which  made  several  un- 
successful attempts  to  rescue  Boush  from 
his  place  of  imprisonment  beside  the  bridge 
pier. 

The  tugboat  fastened  a rowboat  on  the 
end  of  a 500  foot  line  and  let  it  float  down  to 
the  pier.  But  the  boat,  and  others  that  were 
used,  burst  like  egg  shells  when  they  hit 
the  pier,  and  with  full  power  against  the 
current  the  tug  could  do  nothing  more  than 
remain  stationary  in  the  powerful  current. 
Finally,  and  hopelessly,  the  tug  made  a run 
for  the  safety  of  a river  cove. 

Then  Lewis  Gundrum  took  an  ordinary 
rowboat  and  with  it  braved  that  current  to 
save  his  brother-in-law,  Edward  Boush. 
There  were  no  Carnegie  medals  for  heroism 
in  those  days,  or  he  certainly  would  have 
been  awarded  one. 

There  were  other  acts  of  sheer  heroism 
that  thrilling  day. 

And  there,  sitting  on  the  railroad  tie 
about  500  feet  from  the  bridge,  I saw  with 
the  wide-open  eyes  of  a little  boy  an  awful 
parade  of  destruction  floating  down  the  river. 

There  were  entire  mill  yards,  thousands 
of  piles  of  cut  lumber,  hundreds  of  the 
homes  of  sawmill  workers,  barns,  chicken 
coops,  and  haystacks  with  chickens,  dogs, 
and  hogs  upon  them. 

There  were  chickens  literally  by  the 
thousands  and  many  farm  animals,  some  still 
floating  and  others  already  drowned. 

There  were  horses  and  cows,  looking  out 
the  windows  and  doors  of  floating  barns, 
mutely  pleading  for  help. 

Today,  at  the  age  of  65,  I can  recall  all 
that  happened  and  see  those  awful  sights — 
as  clearly  as  if  I were  looking  at  a photo- 
graph. 


Watch  for  Dead  Minnows 

When  fishing  with  live  bait  always  remove 
the  dead  minnows  from  the  bucket.  Dead 
bait  contaminate  the  water  and  kill  the  other 
fish. 


FISHING  THRILLS 


THE  BASS  AND  I 
By  Frank  J.  Malandra 

Don  Barlow  and  I tried  the  Tower  Hole, 
in  Pine  Creek,  and  we  used  all  kinds  of 
live  bait — bait  that  we  had  sweated  for 
two  hours  to  get — but  there  wasn’t  even 
a baby  bass  in  sight.  Along  toward  noon 
Don  gave  up  in  disgust — and  rightly  so. 
The  sun  was  a 96-degree  scorcher. 

I took  the  minnow  bucket,  climbed  up 
to  the  railroad  track,  and  started  for  the 
Miller  Pool,  about  half  a mile  away.  When 
I got  there  my  face  was  dripping  wet,  leaky 
boots  gave  my  feet  a terrible  rubbing, 
and  I was  dead  tired. 

But  about  200  yards  ahead  a fish  was 
feeding  on  flies,  and  that  was  all  the  en- 
couragement I needed.  I felt  whole  again. 

I waded  across  to  the  rocky  side — and  what 
followed  has  become  part  of  my  blood- 
stream. Before  my  stone-cattie  even  hit  the  j; 
water — thud! — that  bass  really  hit. 

The  bass  was  only  a foot  long,  but  catch- 
ing him  that  hot  day  was  a real  thrill. 
Not  even  the  sweet  memory  of  pulling  in 
14  kingfish  from  the  surf  at  Cape  May  ten 
years  ago  (and  in  front  of  an  admiring 
wife)  could  equal  the  sheer  joy  of  taking 
that  bass.” 


DISAPPOINTMENT 
By  Mrs.  John  F.  Benson 

Mill  Creek,  with  head  waters  in  Brad- 
ford County,  runs  through  our  farm  pas- 
ture, and  I do  enjoy  fishing. 

There  usually  are  good  rims  of  suckers 
and  chubs  in  spring  and  early  fall,  so  1 
go  fishing  whenever  the  weather  is  favor- 
able, if  I can  find  the  spare  time. 

This  experience  happened  three  years  ago, 
and  I never  had  heard  that  Mill  Creek  had 
been  stocked  with  trout,  especially  up  our 
way. 

I always  fish  with  worms,  and  the  first 
time  I threw  in  something  grabbed  the 
bait  and  pulled  it  under  an  old  log.  I 
thought  I had  hooked  a turtle,  for  they  are 
numerous  in  this  stream.  I had  no  extra 
hooks,  so  I pulled  in  the  line  very  gently — 
and  then  things  happened. 

Can  you  imagine  my  delight  when  I 
pulled  up  over  the  bank  a brown  trout  17 
inches  long,  the  biggest  fish  I ever  had 
caught? 

Now  here  comes  the  disappointment! 

It  was  just  one  week  before  the  trout 
season  opened  in  Pennsylvania.  So  I slipped 
the  fish  back,  as  gently  as  possible,  into  the 
creek.  The  minute  the  trout  struck  the 
water  it  leaped  into  the  air,  over  the  log, 
and  swam  swiftly  down  stream. 

That  trout  was  a beauty,  and  it  gave  me 
my  greatest  thrill — and  the  greatest  dis- 
appointment— I ever  experienced  in  fishing. 
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COMMON  FISH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(SUCKER) 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


Nobody,  except  the  very  young  fisher- 
man, seems  to  appreciate  properly  the  com- 
mon sucker.  And  when  said  fisherman 
proudly  brings  his  catch  home  his  mother 
may  hesitate  about  letting  him  eat  it!  If 
it’s  a present  for  her,  she  may  not  be  very 
enthusiastic  about  the  gift.  There  are  few 
fish  that  are  more  filled  with  bones  than  is 
catostomus  commersoni  ...  it  presents  a 
bene  hazard.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  small  size 
and  its  astonishing  bone  collection,  the 
sucker  has  been  and  still  is  an  important 
food  fish. 

The  brook,  white,  or  common  sucker  is 
a native  American.  It  comes  from  a big 
family  of  some  70  species  ....  and  68  of 
them  belong  to  us!  You  can  find  it  in  al- 
most all  of  the  brooks,  rivers  and  lakes 
from  Quebec  to  Georgia  and  west  to  Colo- 
rado. Just  take  lots  of  worms  and  your 
fishing  pole  and  make  yourself  comfortable 
by  a deep  hole  in  a stream,  and  you’ll  pull 
out  the  suckers.  Not  very  exciting,  maybe 
but  lots  of  anglers  like  it. 

The  sucker  attracts  considerable  atten- 
tion each  spring  when  it  leaves  its  lakes 
and  rivers  and  swims  up  into  the  smaller 
creeks  and  ditches  to  spawn.  It  tidies  itself 
a bit  . . . even  adds  a bit  of  color  for  the 
occasion.  Winter  is  just  over  . . . the  ice 
is  breaking  up  . . . the  tiniest  stream  is 
swollen  and  turbulent.  Sometimes  the 
sucker  is  overly  enthusiastic  and  swims 
too  far.  The  water  subsides,  and  the  fish 
finds  itself  in  a last  year’s  cornfield.  But 
it  is  in  early  spring  that  the  fresh,  firm, 
sweet  flesh  of  the  sucker  appeals  to  many 
in  spite  of  the  bones. 

When  spawning  season  is  over,  the  sucker 
returns  to  its  old  haunts  and  takes  up  its 
old  job  as  cleaner-upper  once  more.  Its 
flesh  becomes  soft  and  strong  in  taste;  it 
would  be  untempting  even  if  it  lacked  the 
countless  bones! 

Our  hero  just  isn’t  a very  attractive 
creature.  It’s  a scavenger  with  a peculiar 
mouth  that  is  absurd  in  appearance  but  it 
is  just  made  for  scavengering.  This  organ 
is  under  the  head.  The  fish  pushes  its 
protuberance  into  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  its  stream  and  sucks  in  anything  and 
everything.  Anything  of  an  animal  nature 
is  promptly  swallowed;  the  rest  is  puffed 
back  into  the  water  again.  The  sucker  is 
undoubtedly  a very  important  agency  in 
cleaning  up  our  streams,  but  while  scaven- 
gers are  occasionally  appreciated  they  are 
rarely  loved  and  admired. 


Red  Bass  Lures  Good 

Red  is  an  outstanding  color  for  bass  lures, 
whether  in  flies,  spoons,  or  plugs.  There  is 
something  about  red  that  seems  to  make  a 
bass  fighting  mad. 


Strike  to  Set  Hooks 

That  wild  smash  a bass  or  pike  makes  in 
striking  a plug  is  not  enough  to  set  the 
hooks.  The  angler  must  strike  hard  and 
firmly. 


Development  of  farm  fish  ponds  is  being 
regarded  with  increasing  interest  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  all  indications  are  the  next 
summer  will  see  many  more  of  these  pro- 
jects under  construction.  The  farm  fish 
pond  has  the  dual  purpose  of  providing 
irregation  and  sport. 

Some  examples  of  their  progress  follow 

Fish  from  federal  hatcheries  was  used  to 
stock  recently  constructed  ponds  in  Indiana 
County.  These  were  the  Stutzman  ponds  and 
the  pond  built  by  Samuel  Shearer. 

The  county  office  of  the  soil  conservation 
service  assisted  in  planning  ponds  for  Harry 
Nichol,  J.  K.  Stoner,  E.  H.  Groft,  and  John 
Stephens,  Jr.  Nichol’s  pond  is  a fire  pro- 
tection and  recreational  pool.  In  addition, 
the  soil  service  made  surveys  for  11  other 
farmers,  and  17  others  were  reported  to  be 
planning  to  construct  ponds. 

Bluegills  and  bass,  also  from  the  federal 
hatcheries,  were  stocked  in  the  pond  built 
by  Clyde  W.  Herrick,  near  Cambridge 
Springs.  The  pond  ranges  from  two  to  eight 
feet  in  depth  and  already  has  been  used 
for  recreational  purposes. 

A large  pond  will  be  completed  next 
spring  on  the  farm  of  Paul  Ehrler,  in 
Elizabeth  Township,  Westmoreland  County. 

Last  January  Mr.  Ehrler  suffered  a $20,000 
loss  when  fire  destroyed  a large  barn  on 
his  farm.  At  that  time  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  a pond.  But  there  was 
another  reason.  Near  the  pond  the  soil 
is  dry,  sandy  loam,  and  Mr.  Ehrler  believes 
that  it  will  be  ideal  ground  for  growing 
melons  when  it  is  irrigated  from  the  pond. 
This  body  of  water,  about  150  feet  wide 
and  200  feet  long,  also  is  to  be  stocked 
with  fish. 


OUT  FISHIN’ 

When  brethren  of  the  rod  and  reel 
Go  fishin’ 

Somehow  friendships  seem  to  seal 
While  fishin’ 

With  fish  a fryin’  in  the  pan 

One  can  look  beneath  the  coat  of  tan 

Reveals  the  best  that's  in  a man 
That’s  fishin’ 

One  need  be  neither  rich  nor  great 
For  fishin' 

His  catch  depends  upon  his  bait 
While  fishin' 

He’s  apt  to  lose  all  thoughts  of  care, 

His  troubles  vanish  in  thin  air, 

Make  him  an  optimist  for  fair 
While  fishin’ 

This  year  ahead  is  one  of  strife 
And  fishin’ 

You’ll  have  to  labor  for  your  life 
But  fishin’ 

Supplements  your  work — a dole 

That  paves  the  way  to  every  goal 
Go  fishin’. 

• — Ike  Walton 


Meanwhile,  the  fish  committee  of  the  York 
Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
discloses  a successful  farm  fertilization  pro- 
ject at  its  Spring  Grove  hatchery. 

“The  fertilizer  has  worked  well  so  far,” 
reported  A1  Kuntz,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. “Last  year  we  took  from  the  hatch- 
ery some  20,000  fish,  none  larger  than  about 
four  inches.  This  year  a great  deal  fewer 
fish— about  1,500— were  taken,  but  they 
ranged  in  size  from  two  and  a half  to  eleven 
inches  in  length  and  were  about  three  times 
as  heavy  as  the  previous  year’s  fish.  The 
fish  included  bream,  catfish,  and  some  bass.” 

State  Fish  Warden  John  Ogden  aided  in 
the  work.  Other  members  of  the  fish  com- 
mittee who  assisted  were  Bernard  Lewis, 
George  Forest,  Martin  Hauer,  Robert  Mader, 
Robert  Strickler,  Charles  Bowers,  Howard 
Bohn,  and  Paul  Kraft. 


Reeling  a Plug 

Reeling  a plug  swiftly  through  the  water 
is  not  the  only  way  to  catch  bass  and  pike. 
Now  and  then  allow  the  plug  to  rest  quietly 
on  the  surface  or  sink  to  the  bottom,  then 
give  it  a series  of  hard,  short  jerks.  That 
makes  it  look  like  an  injured  minnow. 


Lure  for  Rainbow  Trout 

A successful  combination  for  rainbow  trout 
is  a small  Colorado  spinner  and  a hookful 
of  worms. 


Use  a Big  Chub 

A chub  eight  or  nine  inches  long  is  not 
too  big  a bait  for  large  pike  and  wall-eyes. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  FARM  FISH  PONDS 

MAKING  STRIDES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


so 
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Along  the  Streams  of  Pennsylvania 


The  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  referred 
to  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  a com- 
plaint that  pollution  had  killed  fish  in 
Wiconisco  Creek,  near  Lykens.  The  board 
charged  that  the  pollution  was  caused  by  an 
accumulation  of  tar  emanating  from  the 
plant  of  the  Williamstown  Gas  Company. 
Dr.  Harry  W.  Weest,  state  secretary  of 
health,  said:  “This  case  again  gives  em- 

phasis to  the  necessity  of  all  industrial 
concerns  to  pay  strict  attention  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  stream  pollution  and  for  them 
to  realize  that  the  anti-pollution  law  can- 
not be  ignored.” 


Bass  and  bream  have  been  stocked  in  the 
dam  at  Indiantown  Gap.  The  fish  included 
500  bass  and  8,100  bream.  The  dam  has  been 
closed  to  any  kind  of  fishing  for  three 
years.  In  that  time  Professor  Gordon  L. 
Trembley,  chief  aquatic  biologist  of  the 
Fish  Commission,  will  study  the  results  of 
the  stocking  program. 


Five  hundred  bullheads  and  400  bream 
have  been  stocked  in  Honeoye  Creek,  it  was 
announced  at  a meeting  of  the  Oswayo 
Valley  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


Edwin  Hahn,  of  Erie,  is  the  new  super- 
intendent of  the  state  fish  hatchery  located 
in  that  city.  Acting  superintendent  since 
July,  he  succeeds  Philip  Hartman,  who  re- 
signed after  40  years  of  service.  Mr.  Hahn 
was  one  of  two  fish  wardens  in  Erie  County. 
He  will  be  succeeded  as  warden  by  Clement 
McDonald,  of  Erie. 


The  Franklin  Creek  Refining  Company 
has  paid  its  final  bill  for  the  restocking  of 
French  Creek,  near  Franklin,  with  more 
than  800  walleyed  pike  to  replace  fish  killed 
by  a discharge  of  ammonia  from  the  plant 
into  the  stream.  The  fish  were  placed  in 
the  creek  by  the  company  in  two  lots,  one 
of  332  and  the  other  of  500  fish. 


Pickerel  and  yellow  perch  were  stocked 
in  the  autumn  in  Cold  Stream  Dam,  near 
Philipsburg. 


Hard  work  on  the  part  of  sportsmen  in 
the  Warren  area  saved  nearly  4,000  fine 
fish  that  were  in  grave  danger  of  being 
killed  by  pollution  of  the  water  above  the 
Russell  Dam. 

Under  the  supervision  of  State  Fish  War- 
den Ross  Bailey,  the  sportsmen  used  heavy 
nets  to  remove  the  fish  from  the  creek.  They 
were  placed  in  tubs  of  clean  water,  loaded 
on  trucks,  and  taken  to  North  Warren. 
Others  were  placed  in  Johnny  Run.  All  of 
the  fish  revived  rapidly  after  being  taken 
from  the  contaminated  water. 

One  strange  incident  was  the  fact  that 
thousands  of  crawfish  scuttled  ashore,  and 
in  many  places  they  made  a mass  on  the 
ground  six  to  eight  inches  deep. 

There  were  not  enough  workers  on  hand 
to  attempt  to  save  all  of  the  fish,  so  the 
men  concentrated  their  efforts  on  the  larger 
species,  most  of  them  averaging  better  than 
two  pounds  in  weight. 


The  sportsmen’s  federation  of  Lehigh 
County  has  approved  the  plan  to  have  the 
Fish  Commission  survey  all  public  waters 
in  the  county.  Sponsors  of  the  program  feel 
that  a planned  program  of  stocking  would 
improve  fishing  conditions. 


Members  of  the  Goodfellows  Club,  at 
Cambridge  Springs,  purchased  between  400 
and  500  salmon  of  legal  size  and  stocked 
them  in  French  Creek.  School  children  were 
dismissed  from  their  classes  so  that  they 
might  witness  the  stocking  of  the  fish. 


Using  a six-inch  chub  for  bait,  Burley  Porterfield,  of  Oil  City,  caught  this  22-pound. 
46-inch  muskellunge  while  fishing  from  a boat  in  Tionesta  Creek.  Without  either  a gaff 
or  landing  net,  Porterfield  got  the  fish  into  the  boat  by  jamming  his  fingers  into  the 
sockets  of  its  eyes.  The  battle  lasted  half  an  hour. 


Too  big  for  the  frying  pan!  That’s  the  con- 
clusion of  Paul  G.  Ludtke,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
deputy  game  protector,  as  he  measures  a bass 
taken  from  the  Tullytown  Canal  at  night  on  a 
bass  bug.  It  weighed  2 pounds,  10  ounces  and 
was  1TY2  inches  long. 


TURTLE  HUNTING 

( Continued  from  Page  17) 

loose  and  pulled  it  out.  This  one  was  also 
a nice  speciman  and  weighed  about  eight 
pounds. 

With  that  the  last  turtle  of  the  day, 
everyone  was  getting  cold,  so  they  decided 
to  call  it  a day.  However,  that  is  not  the 
end  of  the  fun  for  the  turtle  hunters.  It 
seems  that  they  just  love  their  turtle  soup, 
too,  and  hunt  turtles  until  they  have  about 
60  or  70  pounds  of  meat,  then  hold  a shindig 
at  which  turtle  soup  is  the  main  bill  of 
fare.  After  catching  them  they  take  them 
up  to  ‘Usco’s’  place,  where  they  have  a 
holding  tank.  They  keep  them  in  fresh 
water  in  the  tank  until  they  are  ready 
to  kill  them  for  the  big  night. 

They  say  by  keeping  them  awhile  in  fresh 
water  the  turtle  will  loose  the  musky  taste 
the  meat  has  if  not  so  treated.  They  also 
told  me  turtle  meat  is  good  fried  like 
chicken  too.  I don’t  know  yet,  but  I’m 
invited  to  the  next  shindig.  I’ll  find  the 
answer  there. 


Tournament  Casting  Is  Helpfu 


By  BILL  KAH 


All  good  tournament  casters,  both  fly  and 
bait  casters,  are  not  necessarily  good  fisher- 
men. Most  artificial  bait  casters,  however, 
can  learn  many  useful  techniques  by  join- 
ing a casting  club  and  practising  religiously, 
several  times  each  week  if  possible. 

By  all  means  don’t  invest  heavily  in  tourn- 
ament casting  equipment.  It  isn’t  necessary. 
Your  regular  fishing  rod,  line,  and  reel  will 
do,  and  the  only  item  which  you  will  have 
to  buy  is  a tournament  plug,  for  bait  cast- 
ing, and  you  can  snip  the  barb  off  a fly  for 
the  fly  events. 

If  you  have  never  tried  tournament  cast- 
ing, rest  assured  a great  deal  of  enjoyment 
is  in  store  for  you.  It  is  really  fascinating 
and,  once  started,  you  will  not  want  to  give 
it  up.  Unlike  skeet  and  trap-shooting,  it 
does  not  cost  you  money  every  time  you 
cast.  But  don’t  get  discouraged  if  you  can’t 
hit  those  30-inch  rings  every  time  you  try — 
there  has  never  been,  to  my  knowledge,  a 
perfect  score  of  100  shot  in  the  5/8  ounce 
event  in  a national  tournament. 

Most  Americans  love  competition,  and  you 
can  really  get  it  in  torunament  casting.  This 
is  especially  true  among  clubs,  casting 
against  each  other  for  the  championship,  or 
individuals  striving  for  high  averages.  After 
casting  a few  rounds,  it  can  readily  be  de- 
termined in  which  class  each  caster  belongs. 
If  he  casts  90  or  better,  he  should  be  placed 
in  Class  A,  80  to  90  in  Class  B,  and  below 
80  Class  C.  Individuals  should  be  handi- 
capped accordingly,  thus  making  for  closer 
scores. 

Bait-casting  teams  usually  are  composed 
of  five  men  dm  each  event  with  each  man 
making  one  cast  to  the  target,  designated 
by  the  judge,  and  then  moving  out  of  the 
caster’s  box  to  make  way  for  the  next. 

This  procedure  is  followed  until  each  per- 
son has  cast  twice  at  each  of  five  30 -inch 
rings  placed  in  the  water  at  distances  of 
from  40  to  80  feet  from  the  casting  plat- 
form. Casting  for  distance  requires  special 
equipment,  and  only  a few  of  the  larger 
clubs  use  it. 

The  wet  and  dry  fly  events,  like  the 
bait  casting,  may  be  successfully  carried  out 
without  special  fly-casting  equipment.  The 
only  must  in  these  events  is  a leader  at 
least  six  feet  long — it  may  be  longer  and 
should  be  in  the  dry  fly  event.  It  is  ad- 
vantageous, in  the  dry  fly  event,  to  use  a 
tapered  line  and  leader,  but  a level  line 
and  heavy  leader  are  likewise  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  the  wet  fly  event. 

Of  course,  if  you  are  fotunate  enough  to 
have  both  wet  and  dry  action  rods,  you  will 
want  to  use  them  as  intended.  Fly  casting 
for  distance,  like  bait  casting,  requires 
special  equipment,  such  as  special  lines,  rods, 
and  so  on  and  therefore  is  not  recommended 
for  new  clubs. 

Many  clubs,  especially  those  which  have 
been  established  for  some  time,  have  both 
indoor  and  outdoor  casting.  Outdoors  in  the 
summer  months  and  indoors  in  the  winter. 
It  is  true,  you  don’t  have  that  bothersome 
wind  indoors,  but  casting  outdoors  is  a dif- 
ferent story. 

Don’t  be  a fair  weather  caster  by  picking 
just  the  nice  quiet  days  in  order  to  keep 


your  average  in  the  nineties.  It  is  well  to 
learn  to  cast  with  a good  stiff  wind  blowing. 
You  may  not  do  so  well  at  first,  but  you  will 
improve,  and  casting  tournaments  are  never 
postponed  because  of  a blow. 

Scoring  is  easy,  but  a good  competent 
judge  should  be  secured—  he  must  have 
good  eyes  and  should  be  in  a position  above 
the  targets.  In  both  the  % and  % ounce 
accuracy  events,  a perfect  score  is  100— 
the  caster  must  cast  his  plug  within  each  of 
ten  30-inch  rings  spaced  from  40  to  80  feet 
from  the  platform,  to  get  a perfect  score. 

A bare  miss,  outside  the  ring  or  target, 
up  to  12  inches  away  is  scored  as  a 1,  from 
12  to  24  inches  or  2 feet  is  a 2,  and  so  on 
up  to  10  feet  away,  which  is  scored  a 10. 
These  demerits  are  subtracted  from  100  to 
determine  your  score. 

The  dry  fly  accuracy  event  is  scored  some- 
what differently  with  various  regulations. 
Five  targets  are  spaced  at  unknown  dis- 
tances from  20  to  50  feet  from  the  casting 
platform,  and  you  must  cast  twice  at  each 
target,  but  never  the  same  target  twice  in 
succession. 

The  use  of  dry  fly  dope  is  not  permitted, 
and  the  regulation  fly  is  Size  12  all  hackle 
with  the  curved  part  of  the  hook  cut  off. 

The  judge  selects  the  target,  and  the  fly 
caster  starts  his  false  casting,  and  when  he 
thinks  his  fly  should  hit  the  target,  says 
"Score!”  and  if  his  fly  alights  within  the 
designated  target  he  gets  a perfect.  If  he 
misses  up  to  12  inches,  it  is  scored  as  a 1,  up 
to  24  inches  a 2,  and  so  on  as  in  the  bait 
events. 

If  in  the  process  of  false  casting  he  snaps 
off  a fly,  it  costs  him  three  demerits.  If 
he  gets  a tick  (the  fly  hitting  the  water 
before  he  calls  for  a score)  he  forfeits  three 
points,  and  if  the  fly  fails  to  float  when  cast 
for  score  another  three  points  are  lost. 

Wet  fly  easting  is  still  different.  Five  cast- 
ing rings  are  spaced  35  to  55  feet  and  in  a 
straight  line.  False  casting  until  the  first 
target  has  been  reached,  the  caster  then 
calls  score,  and  from  this  time  on  he  is 
allowed  no  more  false  casts. 

Each  ring  must  be  cast  at  twice  in  suc- 
cession, and  after  the  second  cast  at  each 
target,  the  line  is  stripped  off  the  reel 
preparatory  to  casting  at  the  next  target. 

Scoring  is  the  same  as  in  bait  casting 
events.  Standard  equipment  for  the  wet 
fly  event  is  a nine-foot  rod,  but  a shorter 
one  may  be  used;  a B level  line,  and  a six- 
foot  heavy  leader,  testing  from  30  to  60 
pounds,  with  the  only  restriction  being  the 
use  of  a leader  at  least  six  feet  in  length. 
Judging  of  the  fly  casting  events  usually  is 
done  from  a boat. 

The  average  angler  may  say:  “I  catch 

plenty  of  fish,  so  why  should  I waste  my 
time  casting  a fly  or  dummy  plug  at  hoops 
in  the  waiter  when  I could  be  fishing?” 

True,  you  may  caitch  plenty  of  fish  now, 
but  by  improving  your  casting  you  may 
catch  more  fish  and  larger  ones.  Can  you 
place  your  fly  or  bait  casting  lure  within 
a foot  of  the  intended  target  every  time 
you  cast?  If  not,  tournament  casting  will 
help  you.  Does  your  fly  hit  the  water  in 
back  of  you  when  casting  on  lake  or  stream? 


If  it  does,  tournament  fly  casting  will  help 
remedy  this  fault.  Does  your  fly  hit  the 
water  in  front  of  you  before  you  are  ready 
to  lay  it  down?  If  it  does,  tournament  cast- 
ing helps  here  because  this  is  the  “tick” 
which  we  mentioned  before,  and  it  hurts 
your  score. 

A high  back  cast  will  help  to  eliminate 
this  trouble,  and  learning  how  long  to  wait 
for  your  back  cast  to  straighten  out  will 
eliminate  the  rest.  You  will  get  more  real 
enjoyment  out  of  your  fishing  if  you  learn 
to  do  it  right. 

Do  you  have  backlashes  (and  what  bait 
tosser  hasn’t?).  Tournament  casting  will 
help  this,  too,  because  a backlash  may  ruin 
an  otherwise  good  score,  and  you  will  soon 
learn  to  keep  your  thumb  on  the  reel  and 
will  do  it  automatically — while  fishing. 

If  there  is  a casting  club  in  your  vicinity, 
join  up  today.  It  will  be  helpful  in  more 
ways  than  one.  If  there  isn’t  one,  start  one. 
You  may  be  assured  of  many  hours  of  pleas- 
ure which  you  have  been  over-looking — From 
the  Ohio  Conservation  Bulletin. 


To  Catch  Brook  Trout 

For  brook  trout  fish  wet  flies  fairly  deep 
and  slowly.  The  brighter  colors  are  best  in 
dry  flies.  Minnows  are  a fine  live  bait.  Worms 
cannot  be  excelled  for  brookies  early  in  the 
season,  when  the  water  is  high  and  off 
color.  A tiny  spinner  often  will  make  the 
worm  more  attractive. 


SANBAR  POOL 

I know  a spot  where  hemlock  trees 
Spread  out  their  plumes  to  catch  each 
breeze, 

That  whispers  on  the  stream; 

Where  amber  waters  tumble  down 
Amid  great  rocks  that  mosses  crown; 

And  white  quartz  pebbles  gleam. 

There  on  a bar  of  clean  white  sand 
With  bamboo  rod  I like  to  stand 
And  cast  a feathered  lure. 

There  see  the  flash  of  speckled  trout 
As  from  a rock,  he  dashes  out; 

His  rise  is  fast  and  sure. 

The  rod  becomes  a thing  alive, 

And  quivers  to  each  rush  and  dive; 

The  waters  boil  and  roar. 

At  last  he  tires  of  the  fight. 

The  rod  and  current  sap  his  might; 

The  net  brings  him  ashore. 


— By  Albert  G.  Shimmel 
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Any  boys,  anywhere,  getting  ready 

FISH 

STOCKED  IN  1946 

for  a spring  sucker  fishing  trip. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 

In  This  Issue 

missioners  of  fish  stocked  in  the  waters  of  Pennsylvania  in  1946: 

Species 

Approx.  Size 

Number 

ANNUAL  STOCKING  REPORT  AND 

Brook,  Brown  and 
Rainbow  Trout  . . . 

7"  to  20" 

1,917,122 

FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  BOARD 

Black  Bass  

1"  to  14" 

449,274 

OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

Catfish  

5"  to  13" 

270,130 

Bream  

3"  to  8" 

205,070 

450,665 

Frogs  (embryo)  . . 

Carp  

.........  10"  to  20" 

104,454 

FROM  EGG  TO  TROUT  BROOK 

Yellow  Perch  

Adult 

28,933 

By  Richard  F.  Williamson 

Suckers  

3"  to  5" 

14,192 

Minnows  

1V2"  to  6" 

71,242 

Pickerel  .......... 

7"  to  18" 

2,556 

Calico  Bass  

7"  to  11" 

2,756 

ON  THE  REEF  WITH  MASK  AND 

Pike  Perch  ....... 

Adult 

628 

SPEAR 

By  John  Korda 

Goldfish  . 

38 

Fry  and  Fingerling 
Trout  Fingerling  . . 

2,639,425 

3,517,060 

THE  FEMININE  ANGLE  IN  ANGLING 
By  Richard  Alden  Knight 

Yellow  Perch  Fry  . 
Pike  Perch  Fry  ... 
Cisco  Fry  

153,150,000 

375,000 

9,500,000 

Eels  

15,004 

165,679,429 

FISHERMEN'S  WEATHER 

Grand  Total 

169,196,489 

By  Charles  M.  Wetzel 

BETTER  FISHING 
By  Myron  E.  Shoemaker 

TltsTt^ct^'AnqCe/v  - - 

J 1 ^HE  SPECIAL  series  of  articles  on  the  propagation  of  trout  in 
-I  the  State  Fish  Hatcheries  is  concluded  in  April,  with  an 

SPRING  FEVER 

explanation  of  the  methods  of  stocking  hatchery  trout  in  public 

By  Don  Blair 

fishing  waters. 

April  brings  the 

Annual  Trout  Number,  and 

outstanding 

' 

features  will  include: 

DARK  OF  THE  MOON 

“The  Thousand  and  One  Tales,”  by  Howard  M. 

Ernst;  “Wet 

By  James  R.  Hayes 

Fly  Techniques,”  by  A.  G.  Shimmel;  “Early  Season  Trout,”  by 
Frank  J.  Floss;  “Queen  of  the  Waters,”  by  Don  Blair;  “A 

Sportsman’s  Journal 

” by  Frank  R.  Wallace,  and  “Black  Wings,” 

a most  unusual  story  from  the  pen  of  Carsten  Ahrens. 

Among  the  Sportsmen's  Clubs  . . . The 
Old-Timer  . . . Along  the  Streams  of  Penn- 

sylvania  . . . Outstanding  Trout  Streams 

. . . Fishing  Thrills  . . . Fly-Tying  Briefs 
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From  Egg  to  Trout  Brook 

HOW  BABY  FISH  ARE  REARED  IN  NURSERY  PONDS  UNTIL 
LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  BE  STOCKED  IN  PUBLIC  WATERS 


. — ..  ■’SbwaaWM , 

Concrete  trout  ponds  at  the  Huntsdale  Hatchery. 


This  is  the  second  in  a series  of 
articles  describing  the  production  of  trout 
in  the  state  fish  hatcheries  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  previous  article  told  how  the 
trout  eggs  are  obtained  and  “hatched.” 
The  third,  to  be  printed  in  April,  will 
deal  with  the  stream  stocking  program  of 
the  State  Fish  Commission. 


By  RICHARD  F.  WILLIAMSON 

ALONG  ABOUT  this  time  each 
year  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish 
Hatcheries  which  produce  trout  are  in 
the  midst  of  the  task  of  moving  into 
new  quarters  the  baby  fish  which  are 
their  annual  “crop.”  A few  weeks  ago 
these  fish  still  were  in  the  embryonic 
stage,  inside  the  shells  of  the  eggs 
taken  from  the  bodies  of  female  trout. 

But  by  now  they  have  passed 
through  the  hatching  stage.  They 
have  emerged  from  the  eggs,  absorbed 
the  yolk  sacks  which  were  attached  to 
their  bodies  at  birth,  and  have  learned 
to  fend  for  themselves,  as  explained 
in  the  first  article  in  this  series. 

The  brown  trout  now  average  an  inch  in 
length;  the  brook  trout  about  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch. 

It  is  time  to  move  them  out  of  the  hatch- 
ing house  trays. 

New  homes  have  been  prepared  for  them, 
meanwhile.  These  are  nursery  ponds  which 
cluster  on  the  hatchery  grounds  and  which 
have  been  cleaned  and  sterilized  to  receive 
their  new  tenants. 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March 
this  great  moving  job— and  great  is  the 


proper  adjective,  because  the  hatcheries  of 
this  state  handle  from  five  to  six  million 
baby  trout  a year — is  under  way. 

Caring  for  them  from  now  on  is  a task 
of  many  details,  and  it  will  cover  a long 
period,  for  the  trout  will  be  held  in  the 
hatchery  ponds  until  they  are  at  least  six 
inches  in  length.  Not  more  than  15  or  20 
per  cent  of  them  will  attain  that  length  by 
next  autumn.  The  great  bulk  of  them 
will  remain,  therefore,  almost  a full  year  in 
the  hatchery  ponds  before  they  are  of  proper 
size  for  stocking  purposes. 

In  1946,  incidentally,  the  average  stocked 
trout  weighed  4.59  ounces  and  was  9 inches 
in  length.  That  same  year  the  state  placed 
in  public  fishing  waters  1,917,122  trout  six 
inches  or  longer,  weighing  a gross  of  275.21 
tons.  At  the  same  time  it  placed  in  the 


streams  2,639,425  fingerlings,  weighing  two 
tons. 

There,  by  the  way,  is  a hint  on  how 
really  to  evaluate  the  trout  which  the  state 
stocks  in  your  favorite  streams.  Get  your- 
self figures  on  weight,  rather  than  on 
numbers.  It’s  the  weight  of  the  fish  that 
really  determines  its  size  and  value  as  an 
angling  prize. 

The  question  may  arise  as  to  why  the  more 
than  two  and  a half  million  trout  were 
stocked  as  fingerlings  instead  of  being  held 
until  they  grew  to  takable  size.  The  ex- 
planation is  simple.  The  hatcheries  each 
winter  handle  a generous  supply  of  eggs  to 
guard  against  emergencies.  Then  when 
spring  approaches,  the  “safety  valve”  supply 
of  fingerlings  is  put  in  public  waters.  The 
only  other  alternative  would  be  to  destroy 
them,  for  the  hatcheries  always  function  at 
the  peak  of  their  capacity. 

So  much  for  figures  to  show  the  enormity 
of  the  job. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  manifold  prob- 
lems involved. 

First  there  is  the  matter  of  water. 

Nursery  ponds  in  a state  hatchery  always 
are  located  close  to  the  source  of  the  plant’s 
water  supply.  This  is  to  avoid  contamina- 
tion from  any  possible  source. 

But  the  job  of  piping  water  into  nursery 
ponds  is  only  the  beginning.  Water  as  it 
flows  from  springs  may  not  at  all  times  be 
suitable  for  fish  life.  Some  hatcheries  use 
water  from  limestone  springs,  and  some  use 
water  from  freestone  springs.  Both  must 
have  special  treatment  to  insure  that  the 
baby  trout  will  be  able  to  live  in  it. 

Take  the  case  of  limestone  water.  Many 
years  ago  such  water  was  absolutely  free  of 
contamination.  But  now  the  reverse  is  true 
— and  the  reason  is  modern  agriculture. 

(Turn  to  Page  11) 
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On  the  Reef  With  Mask  and  Sp 


ear 


By  JOHN  W.  KORDA 


LIKE  the  old  man  of  the  sea,  he  came 
striding  out  of  the  shallows  of  Kawela 
Bay  at  the  northern  tip  of  the  island  of 
Oahu.  While  getting  ready  our  gear,  the 
five  of  us  had  been  watching  his  masked 
face  bobbing  on  the  waves  as  he  swam  in 
from  the  line  of  white  foam  where  the  coral 
reef  broke  off  into  deep  water  half  a mile 
out.  Only  an  expert,  we  felt,  would  have 
dared  swim  out  so  far.  Full  of  the  curiosity 
common  to  all  beginners,  we  went  to  meet 
him. 

Not  the  swarthy,  barrel-chested  Hawaiian 
we  had  expected,  he  was  a venerable-look- 
ing white  man,  sun-tanned,  vigorous  in  age, 
sure  of  himself,  but  a little  drawn  and 
winded  from  his  battle  with  the  buffeting 
waves  on  the  coral  reef.  With  water  stream- 
ing from  his  snow-white  hair  and  blood 
oozing  from  coral  cuts  and  scratches,  he  was 
a picturesque  figure.  As  he  walked,  the 
rubber  swim  fins  on  his  feet  flapped  awk- 
wardly on  the  rocky  shore. 

Then  we  saw  the  loaded  stringer  and  for- 
got about  his  appearance.  Strung  through 
the  eye  sockets  on  a strong  cord  were  more 
than  fifteen  oddly-shaped  fish,  their  wedge- 
shaped  bodies  flashing  with  brilliant  hues. 
Nothing  taken  from  fresh  water  approached 
them  in  shape  or  coloring.  Three  thick- 
bodied fish  in  particular  caught  our  atten- 
tion. Not  less  than  two  feet  long,  with 
large,  coarse  scales  and  bony  mouths,  they 
were  all  unmistakably  of  the  same  species, 
yet  each  was  of  a different  color.  One  was  a 
shiny  rust  brown,  another  maroon,  and  the 
third  a deep,  inky  blue.  Ten  or  twelve 
smaller  fish  were  vivid  splashes  of  color 
against  the  weathered  brown  of  the  lava 
rock. 

“What  are  they?”  I asked. 

“These  big  ones  are  parrot  fish.  These, 
wrasse.  This  is  aawa.  This  opule.  All  good 
to  eat.”  Then,  before  we  could  question  him 
further,  he  paddled  off  in  answer  to  a shout 
from  down  the  beach. 

“If  he  can  get  that  many  by  himself,  the 
five  of  us  ought  to  do  as  well  together,” 
said  Herb. 

George,  Steve,  Dick  and  I agreed. 

A few  minutes  later  we  met  five  Hawaiians 
who  were  getting  ready  to  leave.  On  their 
stringer,  so  heavy  with  fish  it  took  three  of 
them  to  carry  it,  were  more  of  the  brilliant- 
ly-hued,  oddly-shaped  fishes,  several  large 
spiny  lobsters,  and,  most  conspicuous  of  all, 
a huge  white  eel.  Five  feet  long  and  thick 
as  my  arm,  its  presence  gave  me  a sinking 
feeling.  I had  seen  these  degenerate  fish  in 
the  Honolulu  Aquarium.  I had  taken  partic- 
ular note  of  their  powerful  jaws,  so  full  of 
sharp,  dagger-like  teeth  that  they  could 
hardly  close.  I had  watched  with  some  dis- 
taste the  sinister  way  in  which  they  glided 
over  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  every  muscle 
writhing  under  their  tough,  leathery  skin. 
Picturing  these  vicious  creatures  hidden  in 
holes  in  the  coral,  their  mean  little  eyes 
ever  watchful,  bulging  jaw  muscles  con- 


stantly flexing,  was  not  a comfortable 
thought.  I put  it  out  of  my  mind.  This 
was  to  be  an  afternoon  of  fun  and  excite- 
ment. 

We  peppered  the  Hawaiians  with  ques- 
tions which  they  answered  cheerfully.  As 
they  talked  we  sized  them  up.  Five  Seabees 
could  do  as  well  as  five  island  boys.  Of 
that  we  were  sure.  I could  read  it  in  Steve’s 
eyes  as  well  as  in  George’s  and  Herb’s. 
Dick,  too,  beamed  confidence. 

Our  equipment  was  similar  to  theirs.  Each 
of  us  had  a Sea  Dive  mask,  a four-inch 
circle  of  glass  fitted  into  a rubber  facenlate. 
The  mask  is  moulded  to  fit  the  face  snugly, 
covering  the  nose  but  leaving  the  mouth 
uncovered.  In  spear  fishing  you  simply 
stay  under  water  as  long  as  you  can  hold 


ment  and  riotous  color.  The  water  itself 
v/as  incredibly  clear.  The  sunlight,  dancing 
on  the  patches  of  glittering  white  sand,  re- 
vealed a weird,  dreamy  world  in  which  light 
played  tricks  with  the  shadows  to  produce 
unreal  and  confusing  patterns  among  the 
coral  heads  and  varied  seaweeds.  Every- 
where was  brightness  and  moving  color. 

Hundreds  of  brilliant  reef  fishes  flickered 
in  and  out  among  the  weedy  growths,  pick- 
ing off  bugs  with  their  tiny  teeth.  Others, 
with  stronger  jaws,  seemed  to  be  biting 
chunks  off  the  coral  itself.  Fascinated  by 
the  bewildering  display  of  life  and  color,  I 
forgot  to  use  my  spear. 

Ahead  of  me  I could  see  Dick  poking 
around  in  the  coral.  We  broached  for  air  at 
the  same  time. 


LONG-FINNED  BUTTERFLY'  FISH  MOORISH  IDOL  (KihiklM.  Loulu) 


your  breath.  The  “spear”,  a four-to-six- 
foot  length  of  quarter  inch  steel  rod,  is  not 
thrown  in  the  usual  manner  of  a spear. 
Rather,  it  is  shot  through  a short  piece  of 
pipe  or  bamboo,  propelled  by  a strip  of 
inner-tube  rubber.  Spear  fishing  is  really 
underwater  archery. 

“Let’s  go,  Johnny,”  said  Dick  finally.  “If 
they  can  get  that  many,  so  can  we.” 

Slipping  and  stumbling  on  the  ragged  coral 
bottom,  we  waded  out  into  the  salt  water. 
Had  we  not  been  wearing  light  tennis  shoes, 
the  soles  of  our  feet  would  have  been  ground 
to  hamburger  on  the  sharp  coral  spikes. 
At  chest  depth  we  spit  on  the  glass  face- 
plates to  keep  them  from  fogging,  as  per 
instructions,  and  rubbed  it  in  completely. 
With  masks  adjusted,  we  ducked  under  the 
surface  and  began  fishing — or  hunting. 

It  was  my  first  underwater  experience, 
and  I almost  sang  out  with  surprise.  So 
drab -looking  from  above,  the  sea  bottom  was 
a marine  garden  of  swaying,  flowing  move- 


“Got one,”  shouted  Dick,  holding  up  a 
six-inch  trunk  fish.  “He  went  into  a hole 
and  I jabbed  him.  Nothing  to  it.” 

We  examined  the  queer  fish.  It  was  com- 
pletely encased  in  a hard,  bony  outer  shell. 
Except  for  holes  in  its  hard  covering  from 
which  projected  its  tail,  fins,  mouth,  and 
eyes,  it  was  completely  armored.  Hawaiians 
are  reported  to  cook  them  inside  the  shell. 

“Kinda  small,  isn’t  it?”  I asked. 

“I  guess  so,”  said  Dick.  “He  looked 
bigger  under  water.  Maybe  we’d  better  go 
out  farther.” 

Alternately  swimming  and  wading,  we 
reached  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef  where 
the  coral  was  seamed  and  gutted  with  deep 
crevices.  We  perched  ourselves  on  a ledge, 
waist  deep,  at  the  edge  of  a fissure  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  depth  and  perhaps  six 
feet  across.  Below  us  we  could  see  hun- 
dreds of  garish  butterfly  fish  nibbling  at 

( Turn  to  Page  19) 
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The  Feminine  Angle  in  Angling 


By  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


r I1  HE  other  night  I was  talking  to  a 
A feminine  angler.  Unlike  most  of  them, 
she  really  qualifies  as  a fisherman.  She 
casts  well,  can  use  any  of  the  current 
methods  effectively,  is  possessed  of  that 
vague  attribute  which  is  usually  called 
“fish  sense,”  and,  to  top  it  off,  catches  plenty 
of  trout  and  salmon.  In  short,  she  knows 
her  stuff. 

Curious  to  know  why  she  should  be  such 
an  outstanding  example,  I asked  her  what 
made  her  take  interest  in  fishing.  This  is 
about  what  she  told  me. 

“I  started  trout  fishing  so  that  I could 
be  with  my  two  boys  when  they  started  en- 
joying the  outdoors.  I think  a woman  should 
have  a common  ground  on  which  she  can 
talk  to  her  children  in  order  to  be  a really 
good  mother.” 

“Learning  trout  fishing  didn’t  come  too 
hard  for  me,”  she  continued.  “When  I told 
Bill  about  it  he  wouldn’t  take  me  seriously 
for  over  a week.  Then  it  finally  dawned  on 
him  that  I meant  business.  We  went  to 
the  high  school  gym  one  or  two  nights  a 
week  all  that  winter.  Bill  started  me  from 
scratch,  and  we  worked  on  my  casting. 
Somewhere  we  had  dug  up  some  hoops  and, 
by  casting  at  these  from  varying  distances,  I 
gradually  learned  how  to  handle  a rod  and 
come  fairly  close  to  my  targets.  By  the  time 
spring  came  I could  handle  about  40  feet 
of  line  reasonably  well. 

“My  first  rod  was  really  something.  I 
bought  it  for  pure  backbone  and  punch. 
It  was  a True  Temper,  eight  foot  with  a 
fast  tip  and  almost  no  action  in  the  butt 
and  lower  middle  joint.  Bill  said  it  would 
come  in  handy  as  a canoe  pole — but  it  was 
my  rod  and  I liked  it. 

“The  first  trout  I caught  very  scientifi- 
cally. I was  casting  up  into  a pool,  and 
under  an  overhang  of  bank  a trout  was 
feeding  steadily.  I had  been  fishing  with 
a three-fly  cast  of  stock  wet  flies,  letting 
them  drift  spent.  I raised  that  trout  four 
times  and  had  to  rest  him  after  each  rise. 
But  I finally  hooked  and  landed  him  on  the 
old  dependable  Royal  Coachman.  I’ve  caught 
more  trout  on  that  fly — wet  and  dry — than 
any  other  in  my  box.  That  fish  meant  more 
to  me  than  anything  ever  had  before.  He  was 
mine  and  I didn’t  even  want  to  eat  him.  I 
wanted  to  have  him  mounted,  but  Bill  said 
that  a ten-inch  trout  would  look  like  a 
sardine  on  a platter.  Men  aren’t  very  under- 
standing at  times. 

“At  first  I was  about  as  steady  in  fast 
water  as  a cork.  The  knack  of  wading  with 
the  knees  slightly  bent  and  placing  each 
foot  didn’t  come  to  me  for  some  time.  Now 
I’m  just  a good,  average  wader.  That  was 
the  toughest  thing  I had  to  learn.  To  this 
day  I steer  clear  of  fast  water  and  deep 
pools.  It  took  me  the  longest  time  to  learn 
to  stay  off  mossy,  flat  rocks  with  felt  shoes 
and  hard,  black  rocks  with  hob-nails.  I 
hate  to  think  of  how  many  spills  it  took  to 
teach  me.  But  I can  hold  my  own  now  on 


normal-sized  water.  But  larger  streams 
still  worry  me  and  make  me  watch  my  step. 

“All  my  life  I’ve  been  terrified7  by  the 
sight  of  snakes  or  spiders.  It  used  to  be  that 
I would  almost  faint  if  I came  in  close  con- 


This  young  woman  displays  wise  choice  of 
tackle  and  skill  in  handling  it  in  a trout  stream. 


Mrs.  Ruby  McLaughlin,  of  Mill  Hall,  displays 
a brown  trout  25  inches  long  and  weighting  6 
pounds  which  she  caught  at  the  Paradise  on 
Spring  Creek. 


tact  with  them.  I seem  to  have  a magnetic 
attraction  for  these  creatures.  Just  let  me 
set  foot  in  the  woods,  and  they  rally  from 
miles  around.  But  since  I’ve  started  fishing 
I’ve  learned  a few  things  about  them  that 
I never  knew  before.  For  one,  snakes, 
whether  poisonous  or  not,  are  afraid  of 
people.  If  you  stand  still,  they  will  leave 
of  their  own  free  will.  I try  to  give  them  a 
wide  berth.  Also,  I never  sit  or  bend  down 
to  drink  from  a spring  without  looking 
around  pretty  carefully.  I drank  from  a 
spring  one  day  with  a copperhead  coiled 
about  eighteen  inches  from  my  face  and 
didn’t  see  him  until  I straightened  up  again. 
That  scare  taught  me  a big  lesson.  Waders 
are  just  about  the  best  protection  I know 
against  snakes.  With  the  three-ply  con- 
struction they  have,  a snake  can’t  very  well 
get  through  them.  I read  somewhere  that 
the  strike  is  more  vertical  than  horizontal 
and  that  wader  fabric  is  pretty  tough  to 
penetrate  with  a glancing  blow.  Nowadays 
snakes  don’t  bother  me  as  they  once  did. 

“There  is  only  one  poisonous  spider  in 
our  section  of  the  country— the  Black  Widow. 
Fortunately,  they  seem  to  prefer  the  dry 
darkness  of  houses  and  barns  to  the  more 
rugged  existence  near  a trout  stream.  As 
a result.  I have  yet  to  see  my  first  one. 
But  it  took  me  a long  time  to  learn  to  leave 
a wood  spider  alone.  However  vicious  their 
appearance,  they  are  one  of  the  most  bene- 
ficial controls  of  insect  pests  we  have  in  our 
woods. 

“Women  have  a distinet  advantage  over 
men  when  it  comes  to  manual  dexterity.  I 
began  learning  how  to  tie  my  own  flies 
soon  after  I started  fishing.  It  came  hard  at 
first — not  necessarily  the  basic  tying,  but 
the  finer  points,  such  as  wings  and  fur 
bodies.  I often  wish  I had  kept  some  of 
my  earliest  creations.  Like  every  new  fly- 
tyer,  I was  inventive  at  first,  and  some  of 
the  weird  things  I made  would  be  good 
for  a laugh  now.  But  it  took  time  and 
practice  for  me  to  get  the  more  common 
patterns  set  in  my  mind.  I think  that  the 
biggest  thrill  in  any  angler’s  career  is  when 
she  catches  her  first  trout  on  a fly  of  her 
own  tying. 

“I  was  perhaps  the  world’s  most  inter- 
ested salmon  fisherman. 

“A  few  years  back  we  went  up  to  a 
friend’s  camp  on  the  Miramachee,  near  Boy- 
ston.  I had  heard  how  easy  it  was  to  catch 
salmon  and  that  a lot  of  dubs  were  doing 
it.  Knowing  how  to  cast  and  having  a gen- 
eral knowledge  of  fishing.  I modestly  pre- 
dicted no  trouble  in  catching  several  dozen. 
Nine  days  went  by  and  I had  yet  to  see 
my  first  salmon.  I turned,  with  amazing 
ease,  from  a conscientious  fisherman  to  an 
opportunist.  My  guide  and  I tried  every 
known  current  method  and  some  not  so  cur- 
rent— nearer  prehistoric. 

“On  the  tenth  day,  Murray,  my  guide,  out 
of  pure  desperation  took  me  ten  miles  up 
river  to  a tributary  stream  to  fish  for 
grilse.  After  fishing  up  through  two  pools, 
with  no  success,  I switched  to  dry  fly — 
(Turn  to  Page  17) 
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Fishermen’s  Weather 


By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 

U/  E ATHER  plays  a far  more  important 
” part  in  our  fishing  than  the  majority  of 
us  realize.  That  certain  fish  are  more  active 
and  bite  best  under  certain  weather  con- 
ditions is  well  understood  by  all  old-time 
anglers.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  consider 
various  conditions,  the  first  being: 

Hot  Weather,  Clear  Water,  Bright  Sun- 
shine. 

The  fly  fisher  angling  for  trout  and  bass 
will  find  such  conditions  the  poorest  for 
his  sport.  On  the  other  hand,  both  bait  and 
fly  fishermen  will  find  this  condition  ideal 
for  taking  perch,  sunfish,  crappie,  rock  bass, 
fall  fish,  and  pickerel,  the  latter  commonly 
called  pike.  This  group  of  fish  are  lovers 
of  bright  sunshine  and  are  most  active 
at  this  time.  Why  this  is  so  is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  nature.  It  may  be  that  the 
structure  of  the  eye  is  such  that  they  can 
see  and  find  food  better  at  such  times; 
however  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  their  activity  drops  off  sharply 
during  late  evening  and  after  nightfall. 

Warm  Weather,  Clear  Water,  Cloudy. 

This  is  ideal  fly  fishing  weather  for  both 
trout  and  bass,  and  the  cloudier  the  day 
the  better  the  fish  will  rise  to  the  fly.  Mist, 
however,  lying  close  to  the  water,  is  not  too 
good. 

Both  trout  and  bass  are  easily  frightened 
fish,  particularly  trout;  and  it  is  quite  rea- 
sonable to  presume  that  cloudy  weather,  to- 
gether with  an  absence  of  shadows,  con- 
tributes largely  toward  making  these  fish 
more  active,  bolder,  and  less  wary  in  their 
search  for  food.  It  appears  also  that  in  this 
dark,  cloudy  setting,  the  visibility  of  the  fish 
is  sharpened  to  an  unusual  degree.  This 
can  be  verified  by  many  anglers  who  may 
recall  incidents  when  trout  rose  to  the 
fly  on  cloudy  days  from  a long  distance  off; 
and  again,  when  they  had  the  faculty  of 
locating  quickly  the  smallest  of  artificials 
from  great  distances. 

Another  factor  which  contributes  to  the 
great  feeding  activity  of  trout  and  bass  in 
dark  surroundings  is  the  unusual  presence 
at  such  times  of  nymphs,  larvae,  etc.  or 
the  stream  bed.  To  illustrate: 

Suppose  we  pick  up  a stone  on  the  stream 
bed  and  turn  it  over,  any  nymphs  which 
may  have  been  clinging  to  the  stone  quickly 
scuttle  off  to  the  underside  away  from  the 
light;  in  short,  they  are  afraid  of  it.  In 
late  evening  and  after  dark,  however,  such 
numphs  desert  their  dark  hiding  places  and 
wander  freely  about  over  the  stream  bed. 

I recall  one  morning  when,  after  knock- 
ing a trout  over  the  head  preparatory  to 
putting  him  in  the  basket,  he  disgorged  a 
large  number  of  the  white  mayfly  nymphs. 
Ephemera  guttulata,  which  burrow  in  the 
stream  bed.  Trout,  of  course,  do  not  root 
around  at  such  a depth  underneath  the 
surface;  and  the  only  conclusion  to  draw 
was  that,  under  cover  of  darkness,  these 
nymphs  of  the  Green  Drake  started  wan- 


dering about  over  the  stream  bed  and  were 
snapped  up  by  this  fish. 

I have  no  doubt  at  all  that  trout  know 
how  dark  the  surroundings  must  be  befort 
such  underwater  life  starts  roaming  around 
in  search  of  food;  and  when  such  activity 
does  start,  they  in  turn  begin  preying  on 
the  nymphs  and  larvae.  This  undoubtedly 
is  the  reason  why  fly  fishing  is  usually  good 
just  before  nightfall. 

From  the  foregoing  one  would  naturally 
believe,  then,  that  the  best  time  for  fly 
fishing  for  trout  would  be  in  late  evenings 
or  after  nightfall;  however,  such  is  not  al- 
ways the  case.  Trout  rise  well  to  the  fly 
in  early  morning;  and  during  a long  speli 
of  hot  sultry  weather,  early  morning  fish- 
ing will  prove  to  be  the  best.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  trout,  like  human  beings,  are 
affected  by  the  heat.  As  evening  approaches 
after  a long  hot  day,  the  water  is  still  too 
warm  for  the  trout  to  display  much  ambi- 
tion; however  during  the  night,  the  tempera- 
ture starts  falling,  and  by  morning  the  water 
has  cooled  sufficiently  for  them  once  again 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  food. 

Warm  Weather,  Muddy  Water,  Cloudy. 

Such  weather  represents  ideal  conditions 
for  taking  catfish,  eels,  and  trout  on  worms. 
These  fish  quickly  realize  that  the  rains — 
contributing  to  the  muddy  water — wash  into 
the  streams  a great  number  of  angle  worms 
on  which  they  start  feeding.  It  is  perhaps 
not  generally  known  that  many  old  lunker 
trout  are  caught  on  night  crawlers  in 
muddy  water  immediately  following  a rain. 
On  mountain  streams  it  is  seldom  that  the 
water  gets  really  muddy;  however,  if  the 
water  rises  and  gets  slightly  murky,  then 
it  is  in  the  best  condition  for  taking  trout 
on  worms. 

It  is  really  remarkable  how  quickly  cat- 
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fish  dig  out  of  the  mud  on  the  stream  bed 
and  start  feeding,  once  the  muddy  water 
appears.  This  knowledge  w s used  to  advan- 
tage many  times  when  a boy.  Mother  liked 
catfish,  and  it  was  always  a mystery  to 
the  town  folks  how  John  Rhamstine  and  I 
kept  catching  them  when  the  water  was 
clear  as  crystal. 

The  method  used  was  highly  original.  If 
the  water  was  not  muddy,  we  made  it  that 
way  by  overturning  stones  and  stirring  up 
the  bottom.  This  muddy  water  would  in  a 
short  time  move  down  into  the  pool,  and 
then  the  catfish  would  start  biting.  John  and 
1 always  pulled  straws  to  find  out  which  one 
had  the  job  of  making  the  water  muddy,  as 
we  both  wanted  to  fish.  Then  we  caught 
them  on  worms. 

Incidentally,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
neither  of  us  displayed  much  ambition  in 
digging  for  the  latter;  we  preferred  to  pick 
them  up  while  some  one  was  doing  the 
spring  gardening;  and  if  recourse  was  not 
had  to  such  means,  we  sprinkled  the  ground 
with  a mixture  made  out  of  walnut  hulls 
and  water,  afterward  picking  them  up  as 
they  wriggled  out  of  their  holes. 

The  older  I get,  the  more  I become  con- 
vinced that  good  fishing  hinges  directly  on 
light  and  darkness.  I have  personally  never 
taken  too  much  stock  in  the  effect  of  wind 
ori  fishing,  particularly  the  old  rhyme: 
When  the  wind  blows  from  the  North, 
The  prudent  angler  goes  not  forth. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  East, 
That’s  when  fishes  bite  the  least. 

When  the  wind  blows  from  the  South, 

It  blows  the  bait  in  the  fishes  mouth. 
When  the  wind  blows  from  the  West, 
That’s  the  time  fishing  is  the  best. 
However  I do  have  faith  in  some  of  the 
old  doggrels  which  prognosticate  the  weather, 
such  as: 

When  the  dew  is  on  the  grass, 

Rain  will  never  come  to  pass, 
and 

Evening  red,  and  morning  grey, 

( Turn  to  Page  14) 
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BETTER  FISHING 

By 

MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 


Fishing  must  be  preserved  for  young  Americans  like  these. 


TT'VER  since  America’s  army  of  fishermen 
-*-J  started  invading  inland  and  coastal 
waters  for  a day’s  sport  astream  the  cry, 
“Give  us  better  fishing,”  has  drifted  back 
from  them,  individually  and  collectively. 
Conservation  commissions,  private  clubs,  in- 
dividuals, and  many  others  entrusted  and 
vested  with  the  powers  of  administration  to 
make  fishing  better  have  heard  it.  It  has 
become  so  loud,  so  continuous,  so  vigorous 
at  times  in  its  incessant  demands  that  it  has 
become  like  a wild  nightmare  to  conserva- 
tion officials  and  agencies  from  coast  to 
coast. 

It  has  come  from  critics  who  cry,  “Give 
us  what  we  pay  for,”  if  they  fail  to  fill  their 
creels  with  limit  catches. 

It  has  come  from  critics  who  have  little 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  habitats  of  fish. 
When  they  fail  to  satisfy  their  desire  to  catch 
fish  they  cry,  “There  are  no  fish  left  in 
streams.” 

It  has  come  from  critics  with  no  back- 
ground whatever  to  justify  their  criticisms, 
critics  who  base  their  complaints  upon  theory 
instead  of  a foundation  of  knowledge  gained 
from  practical  experience  in  the  general  field 
of  fish  and  fishing  where  all  of  the  intricate 
problems  are  met  face  to  face  as  they  really 
exist. 

It  has  come  from  critics  who  do  have  some 
knowledge  gained  from  practical  experience 
in  the  field,  but  a knowledge  that  is  not 
broad  enough  to  be  of  practical  help. 

And  now  and  then  the  cry  has  come  from 
individuals  who,  through  long  years  of 
study  and  research  and  diligent  application 
in  their  particular  field  of  fish  and  fishing 
problems,  have  cooperative  ideas  and  ideals 
which  they  present  to  the  conservation 
agencies  to  make  fishing  better  for  the  gen- 
eral public  as  a whole  instead  of  for  them- 
selves and  the  small  amount  of  material 
gain  they  might  derive  from  their  efforts. 

In  response  to  this  cry  the  conservation 
commissions  have  spared  no  time,  effort,  or 
expense  to  meet  the  demands,  demands  that 
often  are  so  far  out  of  line  of  reason  with 
known  facts  established  by  diligent  research 
and  managements  that  it  would  be  neither 
practical  nor  justifiable  to  give  them  any 
time,  effort,  or  expense  in  the  cause  of  better 
fishing. 

Just  what  has  brought  this  cry?  How  can 
if.  be  properly  answered  to  pacify  all  those 
who  have  called  and  are  still  calling? 

Has  our  fishing  in  general  become  poor 
because,  as  many  fishermen  have  been  led 
to  believe,  our  conservation  agencies  are  not 
functioning  properly  to  make  better  fishing 
for  all?  Or  is  it  because  of  a hundred  and 
one  other  things  that  are  involved  in  the 
entire  problem — reasons  which  have  beer 
given  too  little  consideration  in  diagnosing 
the  problem? 

Is  it  because  of  too  much  unlawful  fishing 
with  too  little  law  enforcement  activity  to 


counteract  it?  The  answer  to  that  one  on 
the  surface  at  least,  can  be  safely  “No,”  be- 
cause the  records  of  the  average  conserva- 
tion commission  reveal  that  the  expenditures 
for  law  enforcement  are  second  only  to  that 
of  artificial  propagation  activities  for  re- 
stocking our  waters  to  make  fishing  better. 

What  is  it  then? 

Is  it  because  our  seasons  as  regulated  by 
law  are  wrong,  as  some  people  have  been 
prone  to  point  out?  Is  it  because  our 
seasons  are  too  short;  because  the  daily  bag 
limit  is  too  great;  because  there  is  no  season 
limit  as  there  is  for  game  birds  and  animals; 
because  the  size  limit  of  certain  species  is 
wrong;  because  the  spring  stocking  of  trout 
is  carried  on  instead  of  in  the  fall;  because 
of  floods  which  have  become  annual  affairs, 
sometimes  semi-annual;  because  of  drought 
periods  in  summer,  fall,  and  sometimes  going 
on  into  the  winter  when  the  ice  freezes  to 
the  very  bed  of  the  stream;  because  of  di- 
seases which  are  prevalent  among  all  species 


This  youngster  can  be  trained  to  be  a sports- 
woman and  to  practice  the  principles  of  con- 
servation. 


of  fishes:  because  of  predator  birds  and  ani- 
mals which  take  their  annual  toll  of  fish  in 
order  that  they  may  exist  as  nature  intended 
they  should;  because  the  food  in  certain 
waters  is  all  out  of  balance  with  the  species 
of  fish  therein;  because  the  cover  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  adequate  protection  at  all 
times? 

Or  is  it  because  we,  the  fishermen,  the 
public,  have  failed  to  manage  our  fishing 
resources  as  we  should?  Perhaps  because 
we  have  failed  miserably  to  put  into  effect 
an  adequate  program  of  conservation  prac- 
tices and  policies  to  teach  our  fishermen  and 
the  public  in  general  how  to  help  manage 
our  fishing  resources  in  order  to  make  fish- 
ing better? 

What  then  are  we  to  do  to  make  better 
fishing? 

Today  there  are  three  keys  to  the  prob- 
lem, namely:  Research,  management,  and 
education.  Each  is  interdependent  upon  the 
other.  And  every  conservation  commission 
throughout  the  country  that  is  doing  any 
kind  of  a job  at  all  is  using  all  three  of 
those  keys  as  one  large  key  to  unlock  the 
halls  of  the  unknown  to  make  fishing  better 
for  all. 

Out  of  the  forty-eight  states,  each  with  a 
conservation  commission  in  one  form  or 
another,  thirty-two  employ  trained  tech- 
nicians such  as  biologists,  lymnologists,  and 
the  like  to  determine  just  what  is  wrong 
with  any  or  all  of  our  fishing  waters  under 
their  control  or  jurisdiction.  Twenty-seven 
have  an  active  public  relations  program. 
Thirty-four  have  given  any  serious  consid- 
eration to  the  education  of  the  younger  gen- 
eration of  fishermen,  the  fishermen  of  to- 
morrow. And  thirty-four  states  give  par- 
ticular attention  to  food  and  cover  programs. 

All  of  the  blame,  however,  cannot  be  laid 
on  the  doorsteps  of  the  conservation  agencies. 
For  the  fact  remains  that  the  public  in  gen- 
eral has  not  been  more  sympathetic  and 
understanding  and  responsive  to  the  pro- 
gram as  a whole.  They  have  not  given 
better  fishing  the  attention  that  it  merits 
because  too  few  of  them  fish  and  too  many 
feel  that  fishing  in  no  way  touches  them. 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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HEN  I was  a youngster  grandmother’s 
favorite  remedy  for  spring  fever  was  a 
potion  of  sulfur  and  molasses.  When  I grew 
a little  older  I discovered  a more  pleasant, 
and  most  likely  more  effective  remedy — -in 
sucker  fishing. 

Each  year  the  fever  commenced  with  the 
first  breath  of  warm  south  wind  and  grew 
until  opportunity  presented  itself  to  go  fish- 
ing. Fishing  was  the  antidote.  But  it  could 
not  be  called  a remedy;  for  while  it  soothed 
the  fever  it  failed  to  effect  any  permanent 
cure. 

Any  definition  of  sucker  fishing  must,  of 
course,  begin  by  noting  that  it  is  an  outdoor 
sport.  But  the  word  sport  suggests  vigor  and 
action.  Sucker  fishing  brings  a picture  of 
quiet  enjoyment,  rarely  vigorous  and  sup- 
posing a minimum  of  action.  The  first  warm 
south  wind,  a fragrant  driftwood  fire,  shrink- 
ing snow-banks,  and  possibly  least  impor- 
tant of  all  a gentle  nibbling  and  tugging  at 
the  baited  hook — these  are  sucker  fishing. 

And  if  anticipation  is  the  mainspring  of 
human  activity;  where  on  earth  is  a better 
place  to  indulge  it  than  the  bank  of  a quiet 
brook,  with  the  first  faint  whispering  of 
Spring  stirring  the  grass  roots? 

The  suckers  in  my  bailiwick  do  a lot  of 
traveling — spring  and  fall.  They  migrate. 
They  winter  in  deep,  quiet  eddies  in  the 
Allegheny.  They  gather  round  the  mouths 
of  its  tributary  creeks  and  brooks  with  the 
first  hint  of  spring.  Then  upstream  they  go 
whenever  warm  rain  swells  the  smaller 
streams. 

Suckers  can  and  will  travel  a long  way  on 
these  spring  migrations.  In  one  shallow 
stream  the  fish  move  up  fifteen  miles  in  a 
very  short  time.  Just  how  fast  they  travel 
is  a point  a life-time  of  study  has  not  per- 
mitted me  to  clarify.  Muddy  waters  always 
prevent  accurate  noting  of  their  starting 
time.  Somehow,  though,  I am  nearly  con- 
vinced that  the  journey  is  sometimes  com- 
pleted in  a single  night. 


The  suckers’  purpose  in  traveling,  of 
course,  is  to  spawn;  to  deposit  the  eggs 
on  suitable  shallow  riffles.  That  duty  ac- 
complished, there  remains  for  the  fish  a plea- 
sant summer  spent  browsing. 

In  this  connection,  let  it  be  noted  that 
the  suckers  hold  a similar  position  in 
the  stream  economy  to  the  rabbits  or  the 
deer  of  the  forest.  All  are  prolific  crea- 
tures. Some  grow  to  maturity;  but  in 
nature’s  scheme  of  things  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  small  fry  are  consumed  as 
food  by  superior  predators.  Their  princi- 
pal reason  for  being  is  to  convert  the 
grass,  the  green  stuff,  into  flesh. 


And  so  the  suckers  rank  primarily  as 
food  fishes.  They  are  not  so  important 
or  so  highly  prized  by  the  angling  frat- 
ernity as  are  the  predatory  fishes.  But  as 
a remedy  for  spring  fever  the  suckers  hold  a 


VITAL  STATISTICS 

Don  Blair  was  41  years  old  on  Aug. 
1,  1946.  Born  in  Franklin,  Pa.,  he 
has  lived  in  and  near  it  all  his  life. 
Graduated  from  high  school — never 
learned  to  spell  or  to  punctuate  a 
sentence. 

Worked  as  a clerk  for  the  N.  Y.  C. 
R.  R.  two  years;  then  as  an  auto  me- 
chanic, and  finally  in  1925  began  career 
as  a radio  repairman. 

Worked  twenty  years — and  quit. 
Owns  home,  small  income,  two  dogs, 
and  some  chickens.  Can’t  count 
chickens,  nor  keep  his  checkbook  in 
agreement  with  the  bank’s  figures. 

Family  composed  of  wife,  Helen,  and 
daughter,  Judy,  age  seven.  Both  have 
red  hair. 


rightfully  important  place  in  the  fisherman’s 
calendar.  If  they  accomplished  nothing  more 
than  to  get  the  angler  outdoors  in  the  early 
spring;  to  spur  him  into  spading  a part  of 


his  garden,  hunting  worms,  that  would 
be  enough.  But  suckers  provide  delicious 
food  besides  their  recreational  importance. 

Like  any  other  wild  creatures,  these 
fish  require  some  knowledge  and  cun- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  angler  if  pur- 
suit is  to  end  in  capture.  Tackle  is  not 
so  important  as  knowledge  of  the  hab- 
its of  the  fish.  Suckers  can  be  handled 
with  almost  any  kind  of  rod  and  line 
that  will  allow  the  fisherman  to  place 
his  bait  where  he  thinks  the  fish  are  resting. 

Of  several  things  connected  with  sucker 
fishing,  the  angler  can  be  sure,  for  instance, 
that  if  the  fish  are  looking  for  something 
to  eat  they  will  be  looking  for  it  on  the 
bottom,  not  in  mid-water.  So  a sinker  is 
indicated — to  pull  the  bait  down  and  keep 
it  down.  Second,  these  fish  have  small 
mouths,  designed  to  cope  with  tiny  bits 
of  food.  If  the  suckers  run  in  size  from 
10  to  15  inches,  as  our  Allegheny  fish 
usually  do,  a No.  10  hook  is  the  best  size. 
Some  anglers  use  larger  hooks,  No.  6 or  even 
( Turn  to  Page  16) 


Sucker  fishermen  waiting  for  action  on  their  lines. 


He’s  not  dead — the  sun  just  got  the  best  of  him. 
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Dark  of  the  Moon 


By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 

Dear  Friend: 

Have  you  ever  fished  a quiet  stream 
in  the  dim-lit  hours  after  sunset?  Have 
you  ever  waded  through  hours  and  miles 
of  darkness  to  a moonlit  pool,  only  to 
have  a big  one  break  your  leader?  Meet 
us  at  the  covered  bridge  tonight,  and 
we’ll  show  you  what  might  happen. 

rT'  HE  sun  is  setting  as  we  drive  up  to  the 
1 covered  bridge,  pull  over  to  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  get  out.  In  the  west,  brilliant 
streamers  of  gold  and  red  shoot  from  horizon 
to  zenith.  The  whole  sky  is  ablaze  with 
colors,  suffusing  themselves  across  the  blue 
and  purple.  Night  does  not  come  all  at 
once;  it  steals  upon  you  by  leaps  and 
subtle  strides,  like  deploying  pickets. 

You  sit  under  a tree  and  watch  and  wait. 
The  little  flowers  at  your  feet  nod  sleepily. 
The  crickets  and  tree-frogs  sing  for  joy. 
The  leaves  feel  the  cool  breath  of  evening 
and  are  moving  to  and  fro  in  the  invigor- 
ating air.  Across  the  meadow  a whippoor- 
will sounds  his  nocturnal  mating  call  un- 
certainly. 

Night  creeps  out  of  the  lowlands,  blotting 
out  the  daylight.  Shadows  steal  in  shyly 
as  gray-dappled  fawns,  and  wing-folded 
birds  chitter  softly.  Now  it  is  dark.  Soon 
the  moon  will  rise  to  light  the  way,  but  now 
we  take  our  rods,  shoulder  our  creels,  and 
feel  our  way  to  the  stream.  You  can  see 
nothing — but  you  feel  the  landscape.  A pine 
thicket  is  rising  out  of  the  soft,  black  velvet. 
And  there  is  the  stream.  Like  a stretch  of 
bright  silver  ribbon  it  weaves  in  and  about 
and  trails  away,  away  into  the  gloom. 

The  dark  masses  of  the  trees,  of  the 
meadows,  the  poplars,  the  leaning  willows, 
all  are  revealed  through  the  mist  that  is 
reeling  and  rolling  over  the  land.  Nature  is 
hidden  behind  a thin  veil  upon  which  some 
masses  of  feathery  form  are  vaguely 
sketched.  The  stream  chatters  idly  to  itself 
as  it  slips  over  the  shallows  and  leaps  the 
rapids,  singing  its  pleasant  song  of  adven- 
ture and  trout. 


The  luminous  current  is  pulling  and,  swirl- 
ing about  our  waders  as  we  cautiously  whip 
out  the  first  casts.  Wet  flies  will  be  the 
ticket  for  tonight — big  black  flies  for  big 
brown  trout.  You  false  cast  once,  twice, 
then  let  the  fly  dip  down  into  the  sweeping 
current.  You  keep  a tight  line,  letting  the 
current  wash  your  lure  down  and  across. 
Bam!  There  is  an  unexpected  strike — you 
lift  the  rod  tip  sharply,  but  it’s  too  late; 
you  missed  that  one.  You  stare  dejectedly 
into  the  darkness,  trying  to  decide  where 
the  willows  end  and  the  pool  begins. 

Was  that  another  rise  over  there?  Through 
the  mist  and  shadows  you  think  you  see 
the  surface  dimpling.  Are  those  trout  feed- 
ing? At  the  far  side  of  the  pool,  under  the 
shadows,  something  swirls  and  rolls  on  the 
surface. 

You  breath  fast,  then  hold  your  breath 
and  listen.  You  watch.  You  peer.  You 
wait. 

Splash!  What  was  that?  There’s  a big 
one  rising  in  the  shallows.  You  shoot  a long 
cast  just  above  the  ripples.  Your  fly  is  im- 
mediately engulfed  in  the  gloom,  then  . . . 
Wham!  . . . You’ve  got  one.  He’s  heading 
upstream  like  a streak  of  lightning.  All 
you  can  see  is  the  shadowy  swirling  in  the 
water,  but  you  can  feel  him,  and  he  feels 
immense.  Swoosh!  He  breaks  water,  then 
turns  in  toward  you  under  full  steam.  You 
strip  in  line  madly  as  he  comes  thrashing 
out  at  your  feet.  Then  you  feel  him  weak- 
ening and  you  start  to  lead  him  in.  Whoops 
— he’s  off  again.  You  snub  him  short.  Now 
he’s  coming.  Slowly,  carefully  you  lead  him 
into  the  net,  heave  like  mad,  and  run  for 
t l;e  bank.  Your  heart  is  beating  like  a trip- 
hammer, and  your  breath  comes  in  short, 
uneven  gasps.  Whew! 

Turn  on  the  flashlight,  and  we’ll  take  a 
look.  You  fumble  a moment  with  the  flash- 
light, then  turn  it  on  and  the  bright  ray  of 
light  focuses  on  a gasping  brown  trout.  He’s 
a beauty,  the  brown  and  steel-blue  and 
silver,  richly  ornamented  with  sparkling 
rubies  glistening  under  your  beam.  Into  the 
creek  with  him,  and  we’ll  get  another. 

This  one  will  be  mine.  I steady  myself 


“In  the  gloom  you  watch.  You  peer.  You 
wait.  Splash!  What  was  that?” 


on  a rock  and  start  casting.  I work  out  a 
long  cast  and  shoot  it  to  the  far  side  of  the 
pool.  Swish.  There  is  a quick  swirl  as  a 
little  trout  scoops  up  my  fly  and  dashes 
frantically  around  the  pool.  I play  him 
from  the  slack  line,  letting  him  fight  it  out 
before  I bring  him  into  net.  You  smile  a 
little  as  I gently  extract  the  tiny  hook 
from  his  jaw  and  lay  him  back  into  the 
stream.  He  rests  there  for  a moment,  fan- 
ning slowly.  Then,  with  a quick  sweep  of 
his  tail,  he  darts  into  the  depth,  leaving  only 
a slight  wake  of  bubbles.  Good  luck,  little 
trout.  May  we  meet  again  some  night. 

The  moon  is  just  beginning  to  peak  over 
the  towering  mountain  horizon  as  we  cau- 
tiously pick  our  way  downstream  to  the  next 
pool.  In  the  declining  dark  of  moon  the 
wind  from  off  the  hill  uncurls  a wisp  of 
cloud,  gray  and  feather-like.  The  stages  of 
night  come  on,  one  after  the  other  in  silent 
procession;  the  stars  wink  merrily  above, 
and  by  the  streamside  a thousand  fireflies 
light  their  wandering  lamps.  You  can  now 
see  all  you  guessed  before.  All  things  break 
into  glistening  as  the  moonlight  pushes 
through  into  the  valley.  A million  dia- 
monds strew  the  grasses,  the  fern,  the  pine. 
Playful  moonbeams,  molded  into  long  silver 
bars  by  the  overhanging  branches,  dance  and 
glitter  in  the  water. 

But  now  we  are  standing  by  a drop  of 
rapids  where  the  dashing  white  water 
empties  its  turbulence  into  a wide,  foam- 
flecked  pool.  The  scene  is  of  natural  magic, 
the  water  a rippling,  ever-changing  mirror 
where  elusive  forms  come  and  go  as  if 
obedient  to  a wizard’s  wand.  They  say  that 
brown  trout  won’t  feed  in  bright  moonlight. 
Now  we’ll  see. 

With  a graceful  sweep  you  whip  a long 
cast  against  the  far  side  of  the  pool,  re- 
trieving your  fly  with  erratic  jerks.  There 
is  no  response,  and  you  continue  to  cast. 
Bang!  There  is  a jarring  strike  as  a trout 
snaps  up  your  fly  and  charges  downstream. 
Your  rod  dips  into  a trembling  arc  as  the 
strain  tightens.  With  a great  heave  he 
throws  himself  into  the  fast  water  at  the 
foot  of  the  pool  and  begins  a race  down- 
stream. With  a discordant  twang,  your 
leader  snaps  and  your  line  trails  limp  in  the 
water.  You  feel  faint  and  queasy  in  your 
( Turn  to  Page  13) 


The  sun  is  setting  as  we  drive  up  to  the  covered  bridge. 
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Among  the  Sportsmens  Clubs 


The  annual  rabbit  dinner  of  the  Littles- 
town  Fish  and  Game  Association  was  held 
in  the  social  hall  of  St.  . John’s  Luthem 
Church.  Robert  Ford,  photographer  and  lec- 
turer, provided  the  entertainment  program. 
Richard  Little,  of  Hanover,  gave  an  account 
of  a moose  hunting  trip. 

There  was  a fine  crowd  at  the  annual 
Christmas  party  for  members  of  the  Crow 
Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  at  Wilkinsburg,  and 
their  families.  Santa  Claus  was  the  person- 
age of  the  evening. 

During  the  autumn  representatives  of  the 
Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County 
distributed  safe  hunting  posters  in  the 
schools  of  the  county.  Also,  short  tours  of 
the  fields  and  woods  were  arranged  for 
groups  of  boys  of  high  school  age. 

Directors  of  18  affiliated  clubs  of  the  In- 
diana County  Fish  and  Game  Association 
met  with  the  parent  club,  at  Indiana.  Dis- 
cussion centered  on  the  creation  of  lakes 
and  ponds  to  increase  the  county’s  recre- 
ational facilities. 


W.  M.  Roberts,  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission,  was  the  speaker — 
on  the  topic  of  muskellunge  rearing — at  the 
seventh  annual  banquet  of  the  Buffalo  Val- 
ley Sportsmen’s  Association,  held  at  Glade 
Run.  Another  speaker  was  Rollin  Heffel- 
fmger,  acting  chief  of  the  division  of  law 
enforcement  of  the  State  Game  Commission. 


This  is  Fred  H.  Weller,  of  South  Scranton, 
the  new  president  of  the  Lackawanna  County 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Other  officers 
are:  John  L.  Neiger,  of  Clarks  Summit,  vice 
president;  Tony  Colucci,  of  Olyphant,  treasurer, 
and  Frank  Galonis,  of  North  Scranton,  secretary. 


Marksmen  from  Indiana,  Clearfield,  Ernest, 
and  Clymer  joined  with  members  of  thf 
DuBois  Pistol  and  Rifle  Club  in  the  first  in- 
door shoot  of  the  winter  season.  Scores 
were  consistently  high.  Other  events  of  this 
nature  will  be  held  during  the  season. 

At  the  annual  field  day  of  the  West  Chester 
Fish  and  Game  Association  Bill  Everman, 
Sr.,  secretary  of  the  Delaware  County  Field 
and  Stream  Association,  won  the  casting 
accuracy  contest;  and  he  also  took  top  honors 
in  plug  casting  for  distance. 

D.  E.  Jeffrues  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Southern  Clinton  Forest,  Fish,  and 
Game  Association,  meeting  at  Loganton.  Ray 
Harbach  was  chosen  first  vice  president; 
Stewart  Tyson,  second  vice  president;  Ernest 
Guisewite,  secretary,  and  Hilaire  Welshans, 
treasurer. 

O.  R.  Thomas  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Butler  City  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club. 
Other  officers  include;  F.  W.  Ward,  vice 
president;  Glenn  Webster,  recording  secre- 
tary, and  Russell  Bennett,  treasurer. 

A handicap  trap  and  skeet  shoot  and  a 
club  championship  shoot  were  held  by  the 
Huntingdon  County  Game,  Fish,  and  For- 
estry Association. 

George  R.  Martin,  of  Gettysburg,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Adams  County  Fish 
and  Game  Association.  Dr.  Lloyd  C.  Kee- 
fauver  was  chosen  first  vice  president; 
Joseph  Boyer,  second  vice  president;  Frank 
Dougherty,  secretary,  and  George  Raffens- 
perger,  treasurer.  A committee  was  named 
to  promote  a project  for  repairing  Bream’s 
Dam,  on  Marsh  Creek.  A membership  cam- 
paign was  set  in  motion  for  the  new  year. 

Lincoln  Lender,  of  Huntingdon,  for  23 
years  an  employe  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish 
Commission,  died  of  a heart  attack  in  the 
waiting  room  of  a physician  in  Mount  Union. 
He  was  the  State  Fish  Warden  for  Hunting- 
don and  Mifflin  Counties  and  is  survived  by 
two  sons  and  two  daughters. 


ANGLING  BRIEFS 


Sawing  the  legs  off  a sturdy  chair  makes 
it  ideal  for  use  as  a boat  seat.  Make  sure 
that  it  has  a strong  back,  because  that  part 
will  get  the  most  use.  It  can  be  attached 
to  the  boat  by  bolts. 

A bit  of  red  cloth,  or  a red  fly,  on  a 
small  hook  is  fine  “bait”  in  fishing  for 
frogs. 

Some  fishermen  believe  that  to  catch 
trout  they  have  to  cover  every  tiny  por- 
tion of  the  hook  with  the  worm.  The  fact 
is,  the  worm  should  be  put  on  the  hook 
as  lightly  as  possible,  leaving  the  most  of  it 
free  to  wriggle  about  in  the  water. 

The  water  snake,  one  of  the  worst  enemies 
of  fish  life,  brings  forth  its  young  alive, 
and  there  may  be  as  many  as  30  snakes  in  a 
litter. 


THE  OLD-TIMER 


By  Seth  M.  McEwen 

One  morning  about  3 o’clock  I loaded  up 
the  minnow  bucket  with  bait,  snitched  my 
dad’s  new  five-ounce  bamboo  rod,  and  went 
fishing. 

I rowed  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the 
Susquehanna  boom,  and  to  Crib  No.  10, 
where  the  water  was  about  30  feet  deep — 
and  full  of  big  bass  and  walleyed  pike. 

I put  on  the  usual  lamprey  eel  on  a 
tandem  hook  and  was  trolling  when  my 
reel  gave  a hum,  and  before  I could  get  my 
hands  on  it  my  tackle  had  gone  overboard. 

I was  scared  sick.  I was  only  14  years 
old,  and  I cried  all  the  way  home. 

“Why  have  you  been  crying,  Seth?”  my 
dad  asked  when  he  got  home. 

After  a while  I got  the  lump  out  of  my 
throat  and  replied: 

“I  lost  your  new  pole,  dad.” 

Then  I began  crying  again. 

“Come  on,  pal,  and  tell  me  how  it  hap- 
pened,” was  Dad’s  only  reply. 

“Well,  no  bass  can  get  away  with  a pole 
of  mine,”  he  said  when  the  story  was  fin- 
ished. “Let’s  go  back  and  get  it.” 

He  took  his  trolling  rod  and  put  on  half 
an  ounce  of  lead,  and  told  me  to  row  slowly, 
moving  the  boat  in  a constantly  widening 
circle. 

“Whoa!”  he  shouted  when  we  had  made 
the  second  lap. 

Then  he  began  to  reel  in  his  line.  He 
had  something  heavy  on  that  put  up  a hard 
fight,  and  finally  Dad  exclaimed; 

“Seth!  By  Harry,  I got  the  line,  pole,  and 
a big  bass  on  your  pole  and  a walleye  on  my 
trolling  line.” 

Dad  displayed  his  fine  skill  then,  and  in 
half  an  hour  we  had  in  the  boat  the  lost 
tackle,  a five-pound  black  bass,  and  six- 
pound  walleye.  It  took  Mother  a week  to 
unsnarl  those  lines,  but  she  did  it. 

And  always  since  I’ve  remembered  that 
our  catch  was  worth  the  trouble  we  took 
and  the  bad  scare  I had. 


POPULAR  CARP  BAIT 

Here  is  a quickly  and  easily  pre- 
pared doughball  recipe  for  carp  fisher- 
men. 

Take  a slice  of  dried  bread,  wet  it 
just  enough  to  make  it  knead  easily, 
and  then  work  it  until  it  resembles 
smooth  moulding  clay  or  wallpaper 
cleaner.  This  may  take  five  minutes 
or  so. 

This  dough  may  be  flavored  with 
onion  juice  or  other  favorite  carp 
tempters  if  you  wish.  You  will  find 
that  it  will  stay  on  your  hook  and 
catch  just  as  many  carp  as  the  cotton- 
filled  doughball,  and  it  is  much  easier 
to  prepare. — The  Ohio  Conservation 
Bulletin. 
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Along  the  Streams  of  Pennsylvania 


Continued  progress  is  reported  by  the 
Sanitary  Water  Board  in  the  anti-pollution 
campaign  intended  to  purify  the  streams  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Notices  have  been  sent  to  more  than  500 
communities  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  di- 
recting them  to  prepare  plans  for  the  con- 
struction of  sewage  disposal  plants.  Some 
communities  which  ignored  these  notices 
have  been  summoned  before  the  board  for 
hearings  from  time  to  time. 

The  cases  of  19  communities  were  turned 
over  to  the  Attorney  General  because  of  fail- 
ure to  report  satisfactory  progress. 

In  disclosing  this  action,  the  board  said: 
“To  bring  success  in  the  drive  to  control 
pollution  of  the  waterways,  full  co-operation 
must  be  had  from  every  source,  including 
that  of  the  public  at  large.  It  cannot  be 
permitted  that  the  program  bog  down  in 
any  quarter  by  the  failure  of  a few  to  com- 
ply with  the  orders  of  the  board.” 

Use  of  refuse  from  coal  mines  containing 


Many  readers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler 
have  asked  in  the  past  few  months  for  spe- 
cific information  as  to  outstanding  trout  and 
bass  streams  in  Pennsylvania. 

Through  the  co-operation  of  State  Fish 
Wardens,  this  issue  presents  the  first  in- 
stallment of  a list  of  major  trout  streams. 

Prior  to  opening  of  the  bass  season,  a 
similar  list  of  outstanding  bass  water  also 
will  be  printed. 

The  information  that  follows  appears  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the 
Wardens  giving  the  data.  The  county  is 
given  first,  then  the  stream  and  its  location, 
then  the  name  of  the  Warden. 

Potter  County — Pine  Creek,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Galeton — Warden  Kenneth  Aley. 

Venango  County — Sugar  Creek,  flowing 
through  Cooperstown  and  Bradleytown,  on 
Route  322 — Warden  Julius  Ahrens. 

Franklin  County — Falling  Spring,  in 
Chambersburg — Warden  William  W.  Britton. 

Warren  County — East  branch  of  Tionesta 
Creek,  reached  from  Ludlow  to  Sheffield — 
Warden  Ross  C.  Bailey. 

Looming  County — Little  Pine  Creek,  which 
heads  near  English  Center,  on  Route  87,  and 
empties  into  Big  Pine  Creek  at  Waterville, 
on  Route  44 — Warden  Carl  A.  Bidelspacher. 

Monroe  County — Brodheads  Creek,  at 
Stroudsburg — Warden  Floyd  Bachman. 

Pike  County — Lackawaxen  Creek,  empty- 
ing into  the  Delaware  River  at  Lackawaxen — 
Warden  Frank  Brink. 

Clinton  County — Kettle  Creek  and  Fishing 
Creek — Warden  George  Cross. 

Cameron  County — The  First  Fork,  from 
Sinnamahoning  north  to  Wharton  along 
Route  872 — Warden  L.  E.  Close. 

McKean  County — The  west  branch  of  the 
Clarion  River — Warden  R.  J.  Chrisman. 


sulphur  is  not  permissible  in  repair  of  roads 
near  streams,  according  to  the  board. 

The  board  said  that  such  material,  when 
used  in  road  repairs,  pollutes  nearby  streams 
following  rains,  when  the  sulphur  is  washed 
from  the  road  surfaces  into  the  waterways. 


In  co-operation  with  the  clean  stream  pro- 
gram of  the  commonwealth,  the  Bradford 
district  of  the  Pennsylvania  Oil  Producers 
Association  worked  out  for  its  members  a 
series  of  recommendations  of  best  methods 
of  preventing  stream  pollution.  At  the  same 
time  the  association  revealed  that  it  is  spon- 
soring extensive  field  and  laboratory  experi- 
ments and  studies  designed  to  eliminate  or 
minimize  stream  pollution. 


Charged  with  possession  of  fish  nets  of 
illegal  size,  a Lancaster  area  woman  and 
her  two  sons  were  arrested  by  State  Fish 
Warden  Robert  M.  Greener.  In  a settlement 
of  the  case  before  an  alderman,  the  mother 


Tioga  County- — Pine  Creek,  running  paral- 
lel with  Route  6 between  Ansonia  and  the 
Potter  County  line  near  Galeton— Warden 
Leland  E.  Cloos. 

Montgomery  County— Deep  Creek,  running 
into  the  county  park  lake,  at  Green  Lane, 
and  Ingham’s  Run,  emptying  into  the  Dela- 
ware River  at  New  Hope — Warden  Harry 
Z.  Cole. 

Jefferson  County — North  Fork  Creek,  a 
tributary  to  Red  Bank  Creek,  about  20  miles 
in  length — Warden  Dean  R.  Davis. 

Centre  County — Spring  Creek,  near  Belle- 
fcnte  on  Route  32 — Warden  David  Dahlgren. 

Bedford  County — Brush  Creek,  on  Route 
126 — Warden  Earl  Foor. 

Westmoreland  County — Loyalhanna  Creek, 
upstream  from  Ligonier  in  Ligonier  and 
Cook  Townships — Warden  Sam  F.  Hender- 
son. 

Lackawanna  County — The  Lehigh  River  30 
miles  from  Scranton  on  Route  611 — Warden 
Keith  Harter. 

Carbon  County — Pohopoco  Creek,  on  Route 
209  out  of  Lehighton — Warden  Rayel  Hill. 

Somerset  County — Laurel  Hill  Creek — 
Warden  Minter  C.  Jones. 

Cumberland  County — Big  Spring  flowing 
through  Newville — Warden  George  H.  Jame: 

McKean  County — Portage  Creek,  Potato 
Creek,  Marvin  Creek,  and  Sugar  Run- 
Warden  J.  Albert  Johnson. 

Washington  County — The  two  branches  of 
King’s  Creek,  about  ten  miles  in  length — 
Warden  Harry  L.  King. 

Schuylkill  County— Deep  Creek  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gordon  and  Higgins — Warden 
Anthony  J.  Lech. 

Huntingdon  County — Standing  Stone 
Creek,  in  Huntingdon  County,  and  the  west 
branch  of  Kishacoquillas  Creek,  in  Mifflin 
County — Warden  Lincoln  Lender. 


and  one  son  were  released,  but  the  other  son 
was  fined  $100.  The  persons  involved  in  the 
case  were  Mrs.  Sarah  Mohr  and  Wilbur  and 
James  Mohr,  of  Bainbridge.  One  of  the  nets 
in  the  case  was  40  feet  long  and  68  inches 
wide.  The  other  was  8 feet,  8 inches  long 
and  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  nets  wer' 
confiscated  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Mohr  and 
William  Mohr. 


Many  of  the  unsightly,  water-filled  pockets  j 
remaining  after  strip  mining  operations  may 
be  turned  into  fish  ponds,  says  Professor 
Gordon  L.  Trembley,  chief  aquatic  biologist 
of  the  State  Fish  Commission.  Unless  such 
water  is  excessively  acid,  he  said,  the  ponds 
can  be  stocked  the  same  as  farm  ponds,  with 
sunfish  and  bass  thriving  in  them.  Fertilizer 
applications  develop  plankton  in  the  water 
to  provide  for  the  sunfish,  which  in  turn 
sustain  the  growing  bass. 


State  Fish  Warden  George  Cross,  of  Clin- 
ton County,  announced  that  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1946  there  were  62  arrests  in  the 
area  for  violations  of  the  fish  laws.  Fines 
assessed  totaled  more  than  $2,000. 


Since  night  fishing  was  permitted  late  in 
the  last  season,  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
prevail  during  the  1947  season  at  the  Safe 
Harbor  and  Holtwood  dams  along  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  A midnight  deadline  is 
planned,  and  fishing  will  be  permitted  in  the 
same  areas  that  are  open  during  the  day 
Lights  will  be  provided. 


Children  may  enjoy  good  fishing  this 
coming  summer  in  Mountain  Lake,  Robin- 
son Park,  near  Scranton.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  season  the  lake  was  re-stocked  with 
yellow  perch,  bream,  and  catfish  from  the 
state  fish  hatchery  at  Pleasant  Mount. 


LOVE  CALLS  OF  FISH 

Mariners  of  the  wooden  ship  days 
were  not  so  wrong  after  all  when  they 
talked  of  hearing  sea  worms  crunch- 
ing through  the  hulls,  though  the 
sounds  might  have  come  only  from 
beds  of  snapping  shrimps. 

Dr.  Martin  Johnson,  professor  of 
marine  zoology  of  the  San  Diego  So- 
ciety of  Natural  History,  says  the  sea 
is  actually  a bedlam  of  such  small 
sounds.  Submarine  men  heard  them 
with  their  delicate  instruments  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Investigators  have  found  that  por- 
poises make  two  types  of  noises — one 
a bark  and  the  other  a supersonic 
whistle.  The  croaker  makes  a tapping 
noise,  and  the  toad  fish  makes  a dis- 
tinctly musical  sound. 

Why  are  not  fish  in  aquariums  noisy? 

Well,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  perhaps  they 
sulk  and  pout  and  won’t  make  their 
“love  calls.” 


OUTSTANDING  TROUT  STREAMS 
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EGG  TO  TROUT  BROOK 

( Continued  from  Page  2) 


Proper  Trout  Feeding 
Another  vital  matter  in  the  rearing  of 
trout  is  proper  feeding. 

While  they  are  in  the  hatching  house  the 
baby  fish  are  fed  a diet  of  100  per  cent 
meat  products,  liver  if  it  can  be  obtained. 
"When  they  are  first  placed  in  the  nursery 
ponds  outdoors  the  diet  is  not  changed.  But 
as  the  fish  become  accustomed  to  their 
new  homes  and  are  feeding  well,  the  food  is 


Trout  ponds  and  hatchery  buildings  at  Reynoldsdale. 


Hatchery  building  and  ponds  at  Corry. 


day,  each  feeding  being  as  much  as  the  fish 
will  consume.  No  surplus  food  should  fall 
to  the  bottom  and  be  uneaten,  since  it 
would  decay  and  contaminate  the  water. 

It  is  difficult  to  set  down  any  specific 
amount  of  food  a baby  fish  will  consume  for, 
remarkably  like  humans,  fish  have  varying 
appetites.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
and  atmospheric  pressure,  hatchery  experts 
declare,  definitely  influence  the  appetites  of 
the  trout.  (And  this  is  true  in  open  streams 
as  well  as  in  hatchery  ponds). 

Health  of  Bahy  Fish 

The  health  of  the  baby  fish  also  is  of 
great  importance. 

Fish  are  subject  to  about  the  s~me  number 
and  variety  of  diseases  as  are  baby  chicks. 
They  must  constantly  be  protected  irom 
attacks  by  external  and  internal  parasites 
and  bacteria.  Some  are  so  deaffiv  that  they 
might  wipe  out  an  entire  hatchery  if  they 
got  a good  foothold. 

Germs  lurk  in  the  bodies  of  the  trout,  as 
in  all  living  creatures.  Other  germs  may  be 
carried  into  the  hatchery  ponds  by  surface 
waters,  and  since  doctoring  a pondful  of 
sick  baby  fish  would  be  an  almost  impos- 
sible task,  pathologists  keep  a constant  watch 
over  the  finny  infants,  and  every  effort  is 
made  to  provide  them  with  proper  food  and 
environment  to  build  up  their  natural  resis- 
tance to  diseases. 

( Turn  to  Page  12) 


Water  for  the  Belleforite  hatchery,  for 
example,  comes  from  Penns  Valley,  travel- 
ing through  underground  channels.  There 
is  intensive  farming  in  the  valley,  and  use 
of  chemical  fertilizers  is  widespread.  Dur- 
ing rains,  water  falls  on  this  fertilized  soil, 
absorbs  some  of  its  chemical  elements,  and 
soaks  down  through  the  ground  into  the 
limestone  pockets  where  it  accumulates  as 
the  source  of  supply  for  springs.  The  chemi- 
cals which  the  water  has  absorbed  from  the 
soil  react  with  lime  and  may  form  gases 
detrimental  to  waters  used  for  hatchery 
purposes. 

These  harmful  gases  are  not  present  in 
the  water  at  all  times,  but  rather  appear 
in  surges,  depending  on  rainfall  and  other 
factors,  but  they  are  so  deadly  that  should 
they  make  their  appearance  for  only  a few 
hours  all  the  fish  in  the  nursery  pond  would 
be  killed. 

So  at  each  hatchery  there  is  apparatus  to 
aerate  this  water— shooting  it  into  the  air 
in  miniature  fountains  or  tumbling  it  over 


changed.  Marine  fish  is  fed  along  with  the 
liver  and  is  gradually  increased  until  in 
four  or  five  months  the  little  trout  are  eat- 
ing 25  per  cent  liver  and  75  per  cent  marine 


Earthen  trout  ponds  at  the  Reynoldsdale  Hatchery. 


steps  and  obstacles,  which  action  tends  to 
bring  about  a more  favorable  balance  of 
dissolved  gases.  This  process  continues  day 
and  night  without  a stop. 

Freestone  water  also  has  to  be  aerated. 
Most  freestone  springs  are  fed  by  swamps 
on  mountain  tops.  In  normal  weather  these 
swamps  are  covered  by  moss  and  other 
living  vegetation  and  are  sweet  and  clean. 
But  during  the  last  eight  years  a series  of 
droughts  have  dried  up  this  living  covering, 
so  that  rainfall  now  seeps  down  into  the 
ground  through  dead  organic  matter,  creat- 
ing carbon  dioxide  and  increasing  the  acid 
content  of  the  water  until  it  also  is  detri- 
mental to  fish  life. 


fish.  They  are  held  on  this  diet  as  closely 
as  possible  during  their  stay  in  the  nursery 
ponds. 

They  are  fed  an  average  of  three  times  a 
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Earthen  trout  ponds  at  the  Huntsdale  Hatchery. 


Incidentally,  a trout  can  get  anemia.  This 
sometimes  happens  when  an  excess  of  marine 
fish  is  fed  to  it.  The  chief  symptom  of  this 
ailment  is  the  inability  of  the  fish  to  main- 
tain its  equilibrium.  The  hatchery  patholo- 
gist periodically  takes  blood  counts  of 
specimen  fish.  If  there  are  indications  of 
anemia,  sheep  liver  is  the  best  remedy. 
Other  kinds  of  liver  added  to  the  diet  may 
also  restore  the  fish  to  health. 

The  Growth  of  Fish 

A question  of  utmost  importance,  under- 
standably, is  the  rate  of  growth  of  baby 
trout.  And  it  is  a question  most  often  asked 
of  men  like  C.  R.  Butler,  Chief  Fish  Cul- 
turist  of  the  State  Fish  Commission. 

“The  rate  of  growth  of  trout,”  he  explains, 
“varies  among  individual  fish  even  in  the 
same  nursery  pond. 

“At  the  Huntsdale  hatchery,  in  a series  of 
ponds  where  conditions  are  as  nearly  perfect 
as  they  can  be  made,  the  rate  is  one  inch 
a month  for  a very  small  proportion  of  the 
fish.  Roughly  15  to  20  per  cent  of  the  trout 
hatched  in  December  and  January  will  be 
seven  inches  long  by  the  following  Novem- 
ber. The  great  bulk  of  them  will  not  be  that 
big.  An  extremely  small  number  will  be 
longer  than  seven  inches. 

“The  rate  of  growth  is  influenced  by  the 
amount  and  kind  of  food,  the  temperature 
of  the  water,  the  number  of  fish  in  the  pond, 
and  by  the  strain  of  the  fish.” 

These  points  are  important  enough  to  be 
taken  up  one  at  a time. 

1.  THE  AMOUNT  AND  KIND  OF  FOOD. 

Trout  food  as  fed  in  Pennsylvania  hatch- 
eries consists  of  marine  fish,  obtained  from 
Atlantic  Coast  dealers,  and  liver,  bought 
from  packing  houses  in  the  West.  The 
marine  fish  induces  rapid  growth.  The  liver 
provides  elements  which  promote  good 
health.  Too  much  marine  fish,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  liver,  however,  may  cause  a 
dietary  deficiency.  The  two  foods  are  never 
mixed.  Each  is  fed  separately,  for  if  mixed 
together  the  marine  fish  destroy  the  bene- 
ficial elements  of  the  liver  in  a short  time. 

Feeding  is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the 


hatchery  program.  The  rate  of  consump- 
tion in  the  hatcheries  is  eight  tons  a day 
in  the  autumn,  when  the  trout  are  feeding 
best.  In  1945  all  hatchery  fish,  other  species 
and  trout  combined,  consumed  1,826  tons. 
(The  average  freight  car  could  carry  about 
30  tons  of  it) . 

The  state  maintains  two  cold  storage 
plants,  one  at  Bellefonte  and  the  other  at 
Huntsdale,  each  with  a capacity  of  70  tons. 
The  fish  food  is  hauled  from  these  storage 
plants  to  the  hatcheries  in  refrigerated 
trucks.  Before  the  food  is  used  it  is  ground 
to  the  sizes  required  for  fish  in  various 
stages  of  growth. 

As  soon  as  men  'and  materials  are  avail- 
able, Mr.  Buller  says,  it  is  hoped  that  an 
experimental  hatchery  can  be  established 
at  Huntsdale,  and  there  scientists  will  carry 
on  research  in  such  matters  as  cheaper  and 
better  foods. 

“We  are  getting  good  results  now,  but  we 
are  constantly  seeking  methods  and  mate- 
rials that  are  even  better,”  Mr.  Buller  ex- 
plains. 

2.  WATER  TEMPERATURE.  ’ 

A fish  is  a cold-blooded  creature,  and  its 
body  temperature  is  governed  by  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  in  which  it  lives.  The 
water  temperature  also  governs  the  activity 
of  its  body  and  organs. 

In  cold  water  the  rate  of  digestion  is 


slow.  In  warm  water  it  is  more  rapid.  And 
the  more  rapidly  the  fish  digests  its  food — 
and  gets  hungry  for  more  food — the  faster 
it  grows. 

But  there  is  an  “if”  at  this  point. 

If  the  water  in  the  nursery  ponds  could 
be  kept  at  an  ideal  temperature  of  about 
60  degrees,  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  trout 
would  be  highly  satisfactory.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  all  nursery  ponds 
at  all  hatcheries  at  this  temperature. 

In  some  there  is  little  difficulty.  Lime- 
stone spring  water  averages  a temperature 
of  52  degrees  (good,  even  if  not  ideal)  the 
year  around,  so  trout  living  in  such  water 
grow  almost  as  fast  in  winter  as  in  summer. 
In  colder  ponds,  where  the  temperature 
drops  near  the  freezing  point,  the  fish  taper 
off  their  feeding,  and  consequently  their 
growth  is  retarded. 

But  if  water  that  is  too  cold  retards  the 
growth  of  trout,  water  that  is  too  warm  also 
presents  difficulties.  As  the  water  tempera- 
ture mounts  above  60  degrees  to  a certain 
limit,  the  appetites  of  the  trout  increase, 
and  they  are  inclined  to  feed  ravenously. 
That  would  be  just  fine — except  that  warm 
water  is  frequently  the  more  favorable  for 
the  development  of  parasites  and  bacteria 
that  endanger  trout. 

Also,  the  temperature  can  become  so 
high  (in  the  middle  seventies,  usually)  that 
the  fish  will  quit  feeding  altogether. 

The  hatcheries  solve  the  problem  by 
building  narrow  nursery  ponds  through 
which  the  water  is  kept  flowing  swiftly. 
This  system  gets  the  water  through  the 
ponds  without  undue  fluctuations  in  tem- 
perature and  builds  up  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen in  the  water — and  plenty  of  oxygen 
whets  the  appetite  of  a trout. 

3.  THE  NUMBER  OF  FISH  IN  A POND. 

Overcrowding  retards  the  growth  of  fish. 
Poultrymen  recognize  this  principle  and  to 
get  the  best  results  they  strive  for  ample 
space  for  each  hen.  Fish  hatcheries  must 
do  the  same  with  fish. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  simple.  Sup- 
pose 15,000  baby  trout  are  placed  in  a pond. 
In  time  each  grows  an  inch.  Obviously  each 
fish  does  not  have  the  same  proportion  of 
space  it  had  at  first. 

Overcrowding  of  fish  is  strikingly  illus- 
trated, as  to  its  effects,  in  the  example  of 
the  home  goldfish.  Kept  in  a glass  bowl 
in  the  parlor,  it  never  grows,  even  though 


Step-type  aerator  at  the  Huntsdale  Hatchery. 
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One  of  the  nicest  walleyed  pike  taken  in  Lake 
Wallenpaupack  last  season  was  this  fish,  caught 
hy  Mrs.  W.  A.  Metzgar,  of  Nazareth.  The  fish 
weighed  10  pounds,  8 ounces. 

fed  regularly  and  well.  But  placed  in  an 
outdoors  pond,  where  it  has  plenty  of  space, 
and  fed  the  same  food,  it  might  grow  a foot 
in  length. 

This  task  of  providing  adequate  space  is 
a constant  care  in  fish  hatcheries.  A great 
deal  of  research  now  is  being  done  upon  it. 

4.  THE  STRAINS  OF  FISH. 

On  this  point,  the  fish  hatcheries  have  not 
progressed  very  far,  even  though  culturists 
and  biologists  are  convinced  that  it  is  one 
of  the  major  keys  to  the  production  of  trout. 

Selective  breeding  of  fish  is  an  old  story 
in  the  hatcheries.  By  that  is  meant  the 
selection  of  fish  of  the  best  color,  shape,  and 
health  to  produce  the  eggs  and  milt  that 
begin  the  cycle  of  trout  production. 

What  the  fish  scientists  are  seeking  is  a 
means  of  developing  a strain  of  fish  similar 
to  prize  strains  of  sporting  dogs  and  race 
horses. 

A sportsman  buys  a colt  on  its  strain 
alone — that  is,  on  the  record  of  its  ancestry. 
Another  sportsman  buys  a hunting  dog  or 
a show  dog  on  the  same  basis.  Neither  has 
seen  the  horse  or  the  dog  perform,  but 
these  ammals  have  what  is  known  as  “blood 
lines”.  Pedigrees  might  be  a more  under- 
standable word. 

“What  we  are  seeking  in  the  hatcheries,” 
says  Mr.  Buller,  in  line  with  Commissioner 
C.  A.  French’s  original  idea,  “is  a strain  of 
pedigreed  fish — and  with  those  pedigrees 
based  not  only  on  health  and  size  and 
beauty,  but  more  especially  on  a rapid  rate 
of  growth.  That  might  sound  fantastic — 
pedigreed  trout — but  we  are  convinced  it  is 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility.  Search 
for  a means  to  it  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  most  important,  phases  of  the 
science  of  trout  rearing.” 

(To  Be  Continued) 

The  third  and  last  in  this  series  of 

articles  will  he  presented  in  the  April 

Angler.  It  will  deal  with  the  methods 

of  stocking  the  public  trout  waters  of 

Pennsylvania. 


DARK  OF  THE  MOON 

( Continued  from  Page  8) 

stomach,  and  your  hands  are  moist  an  I 
trembling. 

Let’s  sit  down  and  have  a smoke.  You 
can’t  expect  to  catch  ’em  all.  But  golly, 
he  was  a whopper,  wasn’t  he?  So  we  sit 
down  on  a mossy  log  and  light  up  our  pipe?. 
On  wings  of  feathery-down  an  owl  wing 
silently  overhead.  You  suck  noisily  on  your 
pipe  and  rub  the  stubble  on  your  chin 
meditatively.  A ’coon  scrambles  over  the 
rocks  on  the  streamside  below,  and  behind 
us  we  can  hear  tiny  night  creatures  tripping 
over  the  leaves.  Then  the  trout  start  feed- 
ing again.  You  knock  out  your  pipe  and 
start  casting. 

Splash!  There’s  another  big  one  in  here 
some  place.  You  shoot  a cast  neatly  into 
the  shallows  at  the  far  end  of  the  pool. 
Holding  the  rod  tip  high,  you  work  the  fly 
back  and  across  through  the  shallows.  The 
moonlight  betrays  a quick  swirl  and  the 
flash  of  a spotted  side  . . . Whammo!  . . . 
ummmph!  He’s  on! 

There  is  a brisk  eruption  of  spray  and 
water  as  a big  trout  dashes  skyward  and  falls 
back  into  the  water  with  a resounding  crash. 
Swooosh!  Again  the  shadowy  form  comes 
twisting  clear  of  the  surface.  He  shoots 
across  the  pool  in  a frenzied  rush.  A lumi- 
nous white  V follows  in  the  wake  of  your 
line  as  he  darts  here  and  there,  shaking 
your  rod  tip  from  side  to  side  like  a do 
shaking  a snake.  Each  run  gets  shorter 
and  slower  than  the  last  as  he  begins  to 
play  out.  You  bring  him  in  to  net,  belly 
up,  sliding  edgewise  against  the  current.  A 
sweep  of  the  net,  and  he’s  yours,  all  two 
and  a half  pounds.  Mister,  that’s  quite  a 
fish.  One  more  of  those  will  make  a 
creelful. 

The  nightbirds  and  insects  are  strangely 
quiet  now.  A massive  front  of  ominous 
black  clouds  is  moving  in  from  the  north, 
crowding  the  moon.  The  air  is  very  still 
about  us,  but  a gale  is  lashing  at  the  pines 
high  on  the  hilltops  above.  There  is  a 
sudden  burst  of  radiance  as  a distant  flash 
of  lightning  hurls  a challenge  to  the  North 
Star.  The  rumble  of  far-off  thunder  comes 
rolling  and  echoing  through  the  valley.  Just 
a few  more  casts,  and  we’ll  go  home. 

This  last  one  will  be  mine.  I study  the 
pool  for  a moment  while  there  is  still  light. 
A fat  brown  trout  dimples  the  surface  as  I 
watch,  and  I quickly  whip  a cast  right  to 
him.  He  turns  instantly  and  strikes.  He’s 
a good  one,  but  I horse  him  a little.  I 
strip  in  line  and  hold  the  rod  tip  high, 
letting  him  chum  the  surface  white.  H 
plays  out  quickly,  and  I net  him.  About 
twelve  inches,  but  stocky.  Time  to  be  head- 
ing back. 

The  clouds  have  hidden  the  moon.  A 
sudden  gust  of  chill  wind  sweeps  down  the 
valley.  All  around  us  the  trees  are  bowing 
and  nodding,  paying  fearful  homage  to  the 
great  king  who  is  visiting  tonight.  Every- 
thing trembles  with  anticipation  that  is  half 
pain  under  the  caresses  of  the  approaching 
storm.  The  first  few  wind-blown  raindrops 
splash  against  our  faces  as  we  race  up  the 
streamside.  We  trip  over  logs  and  rocks. 
You  scramble  over  a rocky  embankment, 
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FUNNY,  YET  TRAGIC 

By  Dr.  J.  Clemens  Lohman, 
Waynesboro,  Pa. 

Vineyard  Hollow  Run  is  only  one  mile 
back  in  our  mountain.  Twenty  years  ago, 
before  CCC  roads,  it  was  reached  by  walk- 
ing the  last  half  mile.  The  run  was  lively 
with  brook  trout,  and  qpe  day  I was  pleased 
to  take  along  a boy  anxious  to  do  some  fish- 
ing. It  was  an  experience  for  him  to  go 
fishing  in  the  mountains — and  a thing  hap- 
pened which  was  amusing,  yet  could  have 
been  tragic. 

We  were  fishing  along,  staying  close  to- 
gether, until  I decided  to  return  to  a hole 
where  I missed  a strike.  I gave  instructions 
to  the  boy  to  fish  slowly  down  stream  and 
that  I would  soon  catch  up  with  him. 

Probably  ten  minutes  passed,  and  then  I 
heard  a voice  above  the  sounds  of  the 
stream. 

Alarmed,  I began  moving  down  the  stream, 
and  the  farther  I went  the  louder  and  more 
panicky  the  voice  became.  I began  to  dis- 
tinguish such  words  as:  “My  God!  Help!” 

The  tone  was  horrific,  and  my  name  was 
called  often. 

I could  picture  the  boy  struggling  in  agony 
from  a rattlesnake  bite  and  drowning.  My 
heart  was  in  my  mouth  as  I rushed  through 
the  brush — and  then  I saw  him. 

He  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream  in  shallow  water,  right  where  I had 
left  him,  and  it  was  obvious  to  me  that  he 
never  moved  a foot.  I asked  him  what  was 
wrong. 

“I  am  lost,”  he  replied  in  a tragic  tone 
of  voice. 


CLUB  SECRETARIES  NOTICE 

To  insure  receiving  all  correspon- 
dence from  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, including  the  Angler  and  bul- 
letins on  legislative  activities  concern- 
ing the  sportsmen,  all  club  secretarie 
are  requested  to  promptly  forward  al' 
changes  of  address  during  term  of 
office.  Please  give  the  name  of  both 
the  new  as  well  as  the  retiring  officer. 


tearing  your  pants  a little,  but  you  keep  on 
going.  There’s  the  bridge  ahead. 

Let’s  go  home.  We  will  examine  our  catch 
in  the  car.  We’ll  sit  in  the  warm  security  o' 
the  old  crate  and  light  up  our  briars.  We’ll 
nibble  on  sandwiches,  and  we’ll  watch  the 
windshield  wiper  chase  the  raindrops. 
Breakfast  is  in  the  creel,  and  contentment 
is  in  the  heart. 

Let  the  storm  take  over  from  here. 
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Starts  the  traveler  on  his  way. 

Evening  grey,  and  morning  red, 

Brings  down  showers  upon  his  head. 

Some  may  believe  in  such  predictions 
while  others  don’t;  however,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  majority  of  these  prognos- 
tics are  centuries  old,  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation,  and 
have  weathered  the  test  of  time. 

I should  like  to  include  here  some  curious 
weather  prognostics  extracted  from  an  old 
treasure,  “The  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
and  American  Rural  Sports,  Phila.  1830-33,” 
unusually  rare  old  sporting  volumes,  which 
have  the  distinction  of  containing  the  first 
colored  sporting  prints  published  in  this 
country.  These  are  the  same  volumes  that 
furnished  the  material  for  the  limited  edition 
Derrydale  Press  book,  “Some  Early  Ameri- 
can Hunters;”  and  it  is  regrettable  that 
some  publisher  does  not  see  fit  to  repro- 
duce the  volumes  in  their  entirety.  Who 
the  author  was  of  the  Prognostics  remains 
unknown,  however  it  is  apparent  that  he 
was  given  to  keen  observation,  and  ha 
plenty  of  leisure  time  on  his  hands  for  con- 
templation. 

Prognostics  of  the  Weather. 

“The  success  of  the  chase  and  shooting 
must  always  depend  on  the  weather;  and 
therefore  the  following  prognostics  will  be 
interesting  to  sportsmen: 

Clouds — When  there  are  two  different 
currents  of  clouds  especially  if  the  lowest 
flies  fast  before  the  wind,  and  these  appear 
in  hot  weather,  in  the  summer  they  portend 
the  gathering  of  a thunder  storm.  When 
thin,  whitish  clouds  fly  swiftly  in  the  air 
under  those  that  are  thicker,  and  when 
small  scattered  ones  appear  in  clear  weather, 
rain.  When  a general  cloudiness  covers  the 
sky  above,  with  small  black  fragments  of 
clouds,  like  smoke,  driving  underneath,  rain 
is  not  far  off,  and  will  probably  be  lasting. 

If  a black  cloud  is  seen  in  the  west 
about  sun  setting,  and  when,  at  any  time, 
such  clouds  arise  suddenly  in  that  quarter, 
RAIN. 

When  clouds  are  formed  like  fleeces,  dense 
toward  the  center  and  very  white  at  the 
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extremities,  with  a bright  and  blue  sky 
about  them,  they  are  of  a frosty  coldness 
and  will  soon  fall,  either  in  snow,  hail,  or 
hasty  showers  of  rain. 

Against  heavy  rain,  every  cloud  rises 
larger  than  the  former,  and  all  of  them 
appear  in  an  increasing  state — this  is  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  on  the  approach 
of  a thunder  storm;  after  the  vapours  have 
been  copiously  elevated,  suspended  in  the 
sky  by  the  heat,  and  are  highly  charged 
with  the  electrical  fluid,  small  pieces  of 
flying  clouds  augment  and  assemble  to- 
gether, until,  in  a short  time,  they  cover 
the  sky;  as  this  collecting  of  the  clouds  out 
of  the  air  is  a certain  forerunner  of  rain,  so 
when  they  decay  and  resolve  themselves 
into  air,  it  is  a sure  symptom  of  fair 
weather. 

When  clouds  are  streaming  within  the 
canopy,  and  small  ones  enlarge  themselves; 
when  they  are  large,  and  shaped  like  rocks 
or  towers;  when  water ish  clouds  are  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  and  small,  rugged,  livid 
ones  near  the  sun,  especially  at  its  setting, 
they  all  prognosticate  rain.  Clouds  with 
white  summits  and  livid  bases  foretell  thun- 
der; and  two  such  clouds  rising  on  either 
hand  sudden  tempests. 

If  clouds  are  seen  to  breed  high  in  the 
air,  in  thin  white  trains,  like  locks  of  wool, 
they  denote  that  the  vapour  has  collected, 
is  irregularly  spread  by  contrary  winds 
above;  and  the  consequence  will  soon  be 
a wind  below  and  probably  rain  with  it. 

Small  and  white  clouds,  high  and  light, 
are  both  symptoms  of  fair  weather. 

Wind — Whirlwind,  settled,  fair.  Continu- 
ing in  the  north-east  three  days  without 
rain,  fair  for  eight  or  nine  days;  going  back- 
ward, rain;  when  it  veers  hastily  about  to 
several  points  of  the  compass  rain  quickly 
follows.  When  the  wind  makes  a whistling 
or  howling  noise  it  is  as  sure  a prognostic 
of  rain  as  the  wind  can  afford.  A brisk 
south  wind,  dry.  Wind  may  be  expected 
from  that  quarter  or  the  opposite,  if  the 
clouds,  as  they  come  forward,  seem  to  di- 
verge from  a point  in  the  horizon.  Wind 
from  north-east  to  north-west,  fair;  from 
south-east  to  south-west,  rainy.  A week’s 
fair  weather,  with  a southerly  wind, 
drought;  an  easterly  wind  the  fore  part 
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of  summer,  dry  summer;  westerly  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  dry  autumn. 

Dew — A heavy  dew,  fair.  If  it  vanishes 
suddenly  or  early,  rain.  When  the  dew 
lies  plentifully  on  the  grass  after  a fine 
day,  another  fine  day  may  be  expected  to 
succeed  it;  but  if,  after  such  a day,  no  dew 
is  upon  the  ground,  and  no  wind  stirring, 
it  is  a sign  that  the  vapours  ascend,  where 
they  will  accumulate  and  must  terminate  in 
rain. 

Vapours — A misty  morning,  and  the  mist 
falls,  a hot  day;  if  the  mist  rises,  rain.  If 
general  before  sunrise,  near  the  full  of  the 
moon,  fine  weather. 

Where  there  are  high  hills,  and  the  mist 
which  hangs  over  the  lower  lands  in  a 
morning  draws  towards  the  hills  and  rolls 
up  their  sides  and  covers  their  tops,  there 
will  be  no  rain. 

To  judge  correctly  of  the  appearance  of  a 
fog,  it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  country  as  in  some  places, 
if  the  mist  hangs  upon  the  hills  and  drags 
along  the  woods,  instead  of  overspreading 
the  level  ground  in  a morning,  it  will  turn 
to  rain.  The  contrary  when  it  comes  down 
from  the  hills  and  settles  in  the  valleys. 

There  is  commonly  either  a strong  dew 
or  a mist  over  the  ground  between  a red 
eve  and  a gray  morn;  but  if  a red  morning 
succeeds,  there  is  no  dew. 

If  a white  mist  in  an  evening  or  night 
is  spread  over  a meadow  through  which 
a river  passes  it  will  be  drawn  up  by  the 
next  morning’s  sun,  and  the  day  after- 
ward will  be  bright. 

■When  a rainbow  appears  in  the  morning, 
rain;  in  the  evening,  fine.  The  frustrum  of  a 
rainbow,  rain;  predominately  red,  wind; 
green  or  blue,  rain;  appearing  in  boisterous 
weather  in  the  north,  fine. 

Lightning  without  thunder  after  a clear 
day  is  a sign  of  continuance  of  fair  weather. 

Sky — When  those  vapours  which  the  heat 
of  the  day  exhales  from  the  earth  are  pre- 
cipitated by  the  cold  night,  then  the  sky 
is  clear  in  the  morning;  but  if  they  still 
remain  in  the  air,  rain  may  be  expected. 

A dark,  thick  sky  lasting  for  some  time 
without  either  sun  or  rain  changes  to  a 
fair  clear  sky  before  it  turns  to  rain. 

When  a lowering  redness  spreads  far 
upward  from  the  horizon,  either  in  the 
morning  or  evening,  it  is  succeeded  either 
by  rain  or  wind,  frequently  by  both;  and 
when  a fiery  redness,  with  rugged  clouds, 
extends  toward  the  zenith  in  an  evening,  a 
high  wind  attended  with  rain  follows;  when 
the  sky  is  tinged  with  a sea  green  color 
near  the  horizon,  when  it  ought  to  be  blue, 
rain  will  continue  and  increase;  when  of 
a dead  blue,  it  is  abundantly  loaded  with 
vapours  and  will  be  showery.  , 

When  the  canopy  is  high,  fair;  low,  rainy; 
orange  colored  in  the  morning,  rain;  deep 
blue  ground,  fair;  pale  blue,  rainy. 

One  observation  in  general  we  believe — 
“the  evening  red,  the  morning  grey,  are  sure 
signs  of  a fair  day;”  and  it  is  founded  upon 
this  circumstance,  that  if  the  abundance  of 
vapours  denoted  by  the  red  evening  sky 
descends  in  dew,  or  is  otherwise  so  equally 
dispersed  in  the  air,  that  the  morning  shall 
appear  grey,  a fine  day  may  be  expected 
from  that  equal  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

If  in  a morning  some  parts  of  the  sky 
appear  green  between  the  clouds  while  the 
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Colors  in  the  sunset  are  clues  to  the  weather. 
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sky  is  blue  above,  stormy  weather  is  quickly 
approaching. 

Sun — Rising  orangy,  rain;  rising  red  and 
fiery,  wind  and  rain;  cloudy,  and  the  clouds 
decrease,  certain  fair  weather;  rising  dimly, 
drizzly.  If  the  sun’s  rays,  breaking  through 
the  clouds,  are  visible  in  the  air,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  air  is  sensibly  filled  with 
vapours  which  reflect  the  rays  to  the  sight, 
and  these  vapours  will  soon  produce  rain. 
When  there  is  a haziness  aloft  in  the  air, 
'so  that  the  sun’s  light  fades  by  degrees,  and 
his  orb  looks  whitish  and  ill  defined,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  rain. 

Sun  setting  foul,  rain;  red,  wind  or 
rain;  blue,  rain;  dusky  streaked  with  red, 
storm;  purple,  fine;  bright,  fine;  when  the 
sun  appears  white  at  setting,  or  goes  down 
into  a dusky  bank  of  clouds,  it  portends  the 
approach  and  continuance  of  bad  weather. 

Moon  and  Stars — When  the  moon  and  stars 
grow  dim  in  the  night  with  a haziness  in 
the  air,  and  a ring  or  circle  appears  around 
the  moon,  rain  is  at  hand. 

If  the  moon  looks  red,  it  is  a sign  of 
wind;  if  pale  and  dim,  of  rain;  if  white  and 
of  her  natural  color  with  the  sky  clear, 
of  fair  weather. 

Should  the  moon  be  rainy  throughout  her 
course,  it  will  clear  up  at  the  ensuing  change 
and  rain  will  probably  fall  in  a few  days  af- 
ter and  continue;  if  on  the  contrary  the  moon 
has  been  fair,  and  at  the  change  it  rains, 
fine  weather  will  in  all  likelihood  be  re- 
stored about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  of  the 
moon  and  be  of  some  duration.  When  the 
moon  is  bright  with  sharp  tips,  fair;  new 
moon  not  appearing  till  the  fourth  day, 

] rainy  month;  the  lower  horn  of  the  new 
moon  sullied,  foul  weather  before  the  full; 
the  middle,  storms  about  the  full;  the  upper 
horn,  foul  about  the  wane.  Saturday’s  moon, 
rainy  month. 

Atmosphere — Cold  after  rain,  rain;  cold  in 
summer,  rain;  warm  in  winter,  rain;  sultry 
in  summer,  thunder;  heavy,  fair;  light,  rain; 
moist,  rain;  dry,  fair. 

Rain — Sudden  rain  seldom  lasts  long; 
coming  on  gradually,  and  when  the  air 
grows  thick  by  degrees,  and  the  sun,  moon, 
or  stars  shine  more  and  more  dim,  it  is 
likely  to  continue  six  hours.  Beginning  with 
a high  southerly  wind,  and  the  wind  sub- 
sides, rain  for  twelve  hours  or  more,  and 
sometimes  continues  until  a strong  north 
wind  clears  the  air;  beginning  before  sun- 
rise, will  end  before  noon;  a shower  before 
sunrise,  a fine  day  usually  succeeds;  begin- 
ning an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise,  a rainy 
day;  setting  in  wet  between  eleven  and 
twelve  o’clock,  a rainy  afternoon;  clearing 
up  about  that  time,  the  afternoon  fine; 
cold  wind  after  rain,  more  rain;  a squall, 
or  rain,  or  hail,  settled  fair;  a rainy  Friday, 
the  same  weather  Sunday. 

Sounds,  such  as  bells,  noise  of  waters, 
beasts  and  birds,  heard  distinctly  from  a 
great  distance,  portend  rain.  If  the  earth, 
or  any  fenny  places  yield  any  extraordinary 
scents,  or  any  disagreeable  smells  arise  from 
drains,  rain.  A white  frost,  rain  within  three 
days;  the  more  than  usual  sinking  of  rivers 
presages  rain.  The  speedy  drying  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  denotes  a northerly 
wind  and  fair  weather;  and  its  becoming 
moist,  southerly  wind  and  rain,  for  the  air 
sucks  up  all  the  moisture  on  the  surface, 
even  though  the  sky  be  overcast,  and  that 
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is  a sure  sign  of  fine  weather;  but  if  the 
earth  continue  damp,  and  the  water  stand 
in  shallow  places,  no  trust  should  be  put 
in  the  clearest  sky;  for  in  this  case  it  is 
deceitful. 

Animals — If  cattle  or  sheep  feed  greedily 
and  faster  than  ordinary  when  it  rains,  it 
is  a sign  of  the  rain’s  continuance;  and  when 
sheep  skip  and  play  wantonly  rain  is  at  no 
great  distance.  If  the  sheep  wind  up  the 
hills  in  the  morning  to  their  pasture,  and 
feed  near  the  top,  the  weather,  although 
cloudy  and  drizzling,  will  clear  away  by  de- 
grees and  terminate  in  a fine  day;  but  if 
they  feed  in  the  bottoms,  the  rain  will  con- 
tinue and  increase.  Geese  and  ducks  more 
noisy,  and  washing  and  diving  more  than 
usual,  rain;  cock  crowing  in  the  middle  of 
the  day  and  peacock  squalling  much,  rain; 
hawks  hovering  high  in  the  air,  fine  wea- 
ther; owls  screaming  frequently  in  the 
evening  when  foul,  fair  and  frosty. 

Swallows  skimming  the  surface  of  water, 
rain;  so  long  as  they  keep  aloft  after  their 
prey,  the  sky  is  serene;  but  when  they  de- 
scend and  flit  along  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  or  water,  rain  is  not  far  off. 

A drought  of  three  month’s  duration 
broke  up  at  the  summer  solstice  in  1775; 
the  day  previous  to  the  rain  falling,  the 
swallows  flew  very  near  the  ground,  which 
they  had  never  done  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  dry  weather.  Sparrows  chirp- 
ing much  in  a fine  morning,  rain. 

Dogs  are  said  by  some  to  be  particularly 
sleepy,  and  to  eat  grass,  before  rain;  but 
grass  is  a salutary  vomit  which  nature 
prompts  them  to  take  at  all  times,  when 
their  stomachs  require  such  an  evacuation; 
of  course,  it  is  not  an  unerring  proof  that 
the  approach  of  rain  alone  drives  them  to 
seek  this  remedy.  Moles  throwing  up  more 
earth  than  usual,  and  its  being  small  and 
dry,  and  their  appearance  sometimes  above 
ground,  rain.  Worms  creeping  in  numbers 
out  of  the  ground,  rain;  and  from  the  same 
principle,  that  they  as  well  as  moles,  are 
sensible  of  the  access  of  something  new  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

Frogs  appearing  of  golden  hue,  fine;  dusky 
color,  rain;  and  toads,  in  an  evening,  crawl- 
ing over  the  road  or  beaten  path,  where 
they  are  seldom  seen,  but  when  restless 
from  the  expectation  of  approaching  rain. 
Fishes  are  supposed  to  be  affected,  since 
they  cease  to  bite  freely  when  rain  is  de- 
pending. All  sorts  of  insects  are  more  stirring 
than  ordinary  against  rain.  Bees  are  in 
fullest  employ,  but,  if  likely  to  rain,  con- 
fine their  industry  to  where  they  can  reach 
their  hives  before  the  storm  comes  on; 
when  they  fly  far  abroad,  and  stay  out 
late,  fine. 

When  the  common  flesh  flies  are  more  bold 
and  greedy,  rain;  when  small  flies  flock  to- 
gether in  great  numbers,  about  the  beams 
of  the  sun,  a little  before  it  sets,  fine.  Ants 
bustle  more  than  usual,  move  their  eggs 
to  dry  places,  and  then  retire  to  their  bur- 
rows before  rain  falls.  Gnats  playing  in  the 
open  air,  heat;  when  they  form  a vortex 
in  the  shape  of  a column,  it  announces  fine 
weather;  when  they  collect  and  dance  in 
the  shade,  showers;  and  when  they  sting 
much,  cold  and  rain.  Spiders  crawling 
abroad,  rain.  Bats  flying  more  numerously 
and  more  early  in  the  evening,  fine. 


Chronic  pains  being  more  violent  than 
usual,  rain  in  summer,  frost  in  winter.  A 
disagreeable  languor  is  generally  felt  before 
thunder. 

A serene  autumn  denotes  a windy  win- 
ter; a windy  winter,  a rainy  spring;  a rainy 
spring,  a fine  summer;  a fine  summer,  a 
windy  autumn:  but  it  is  very  rarely  that 
the  seasons  succeed  each  other  in  the  same 
manner  for  two  years  together.  It  has  been 
remarked  that,  if  at  the  beginning  of  the 
winter,  the  south  wind  blow,  and  then  the 
north,  it  portends  cold;  but  should  the 
north  wind  first  blow,  the  winter  will  be 
mild.  A hot  and  dry  September,  a cold 
spring;  summer  moist  and  cool,  a hard 
winter;  if  walls  that  used  to  be  damp  are 
peculiarly  dry  at  the  commencement  of 
winter,  a hard  winter  may  be  predicted, 
for  it  shows  a dry  air,  which,  in  winter,  is 
always  joined  with  frost. 

Animals  are  affected  by  rain,  wind,  etc. 
And  in  a variety  of  instances  afford  notice 
of  their  approach. 

The  leech,  kept  in  a common  eight-ounce 
phial,  three-fourths  filled  with  water, 
(changed  once  a week  in  summer,  and  twice 
in  winter,)  and  covered  with  a bit  of  linen 
rag,  is  a sure  prognosticator  of  the  altera- 
tions in  the  weather.  The  following  are  its 
indications:  In  serene  weather,  it  lies  rolled 
up  at  the  bottom  in  a spiral  form.  When 
it  is  about  to  rain  in  the  forenoon  it  creeps 
to  the  top  and  remains  there  until  the  wea- 
ther is  settled.  Previous  to  wind,  it  keeps 
in  rapid  motion  and  seldom  rests,  until  it 
begins  to  blow  hard.  If  a remarkable  storm 
of  thunder  and  rain  is  to  succeed,  it  lodges 
some  days  before  continually  without  the 
water  and  it  very  uneasy  and  convulsed.  In 
host,  as  well  as  in  clear  weather,  it  lies 
at  the  bottom;  and  in  snow  or  rain,  it  keeps 
at  the  mouth  of  the  phial. 

In  the  account  of  animal  barometers,  this 
anecdote  is  remarkable.  A gentlemen,  some 
few  years  since,  brought  a pointer  dog,  from 
South  Carolina  who  was  a prognosticator  of 
bad  weather. 

“Whenever  I observed  him,  (says  his  mas- 
ter), prick  up  his  ears  in  a listening  posture, 
scratching  the  deck  and  rearing  himself  up, 
to  look  over  to  the  windward,  where  he 
would  eagerly  snuff  up  the  wind,  when  it 
was  the  finest  weather  imaginable,  I was 
sure  of  a succeeding  tempest.  And  this 
animal  grew  so  useful  to  us  that  whenever 
we  perceived  the  fit  upon  him,  we  imme- 
diately reefed  our  sails  and  took  in  our 
spare  canvas  to  prepare  for  the  worst.” 

It  is  a sign  of  rain  when  the  soot  col- 
lected round  pots  or  kettles  takes  fire,  in 
the  form  of  small  points,  like  grains  of  millet, 
because  this  phenomenon  denotes  that  the 
air  is  cold  and  moist. 

The  moon  is  supposed  to  have  influence 
on  the  weather. 


Juice  Dulls  Leader 

Rub  the  juice  of  the  common  milkweed  on 
a leader  to  dull  its  sheen. 


Bass  in  the  Riffles 

Small-mouth  bass  often  feed  in  the  riffles 
of  a stream,  but  in  warm  weather  are  more 
likely  to  be  found  in  deep  water  under  rock 
ledges,  logs,  or  other  obstructions. 
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SPRANG  FEVER 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

No.  4,  but  they  do  not  hook  so  many 
fish  as  they  might  with  smaller  hooks. 

Bait  used  is  invariably  the  ordinary 

garden  hackle.  Red  worms  of  whatever  size 
turned  up  by  the  spade  are  usable.  The 
bait  on  the  hook  should  be  kept  small  and 
compact  so  a fish  can  mouth  it  readily. 
Two  or  three  tiny  worms  or  a short  sec- 
tion of  a large  one  make  a bait  possibly 
one-half  an  inch  long  and  no  more 

than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
A.  larger  bait  will  give  rise  to  a long 
series  of  tantalizing  jerks  and  nibbles  on 
the  line  as  the  fish  tears  the  bait  into 
bits  to  suit  his  peculiar  anatomy.  This 

business  usually  ends  in  a bare,  baitless 
hook  for  the  fisherman.  Let  him  have 
a small  bait  on  a tiny  hook,  and  he 
will  nearly  always  hook  himself. 

This  is  a very  practical  method,  especially 
for  the  angler  who  is  inclined  to  cat-nap 
by  the  fire,  or  the  energetic  type  who 

wanders  off  to  hunt  Indian  relics  in  a 
nearby  farmer’s  field.  Or  the  nature  stu- 
dent absorbed  in  spying  on  the  mating 
antics  of  a pair  of  wood-ducks  up  the 
creek  a piece. 

Early  spring  sucker  fishing  holes  are 
pretty  well  established.  Wherever  a small 
creek  flows  into  a larger  one  there  will  be 
a school  of  fish.  And,  at  least  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, such  places  are  easily  recogniz- 
able from  the  litter  left  by  previous 
fishermen.  But  not  all  the  good  spots  have 
been  discovered.  A systematic  search  by 
an  observant  angler  may  locate  a good 
spot  where  he  can  fish  in  solitude. 

The  requirements  for  a good  early  spring 
spot  are  these:  A junction  of  two  streams, 
with  a deep  pool — a wintering  hole- 
in  the  largest  stream  not  too  far  below 
the  junction.  The  smaller  stream  does  not 
necessarily  need  be  a fishable  one.  A 
tiny  brook  will  have  its  attraction  for 
the  fish  whose  migratory  instinct  is  be- 
ginning to  develop.  To  me,  it  seems  the 
main  requirement  is  a difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  two  streams  of  wa- 
ter. That  is,  a small  stream  will  warm  up 
sooner,  have  a quicker  reaction  to  spring 
sunshine  and  rain  than  a larger  volume 
of  water. 

If,  as  rarely  happens,  the  small  stream 
is  running  clear  and  the  bigger  stream 
muddy,  a fisherman  may  have  an  interest- 
ing time  watching  the  fish.  Lying  quiet  on 
the  bank,  it  is  most  interesting  to  observe  a 
school  of  suckers  emerge  from  the  muddy 
and  into  the  clear  water.  Then  to  watch 
them  quarter  the  bottom  searching  food. 
Wary  as  the  wild  deer,  in  the  clear  water. 
The  tiniest  shadow  will  send  the  fish  back 
into  the  cloudy  water  to  hide.  But  watch 
as  one  hunts  close  by  the  baited  hook.  He 
swims  partly  past,  then  turns  and  noses  it. 
A few  tentative  tasting  maneuvers,  and  then 
he  will  quickly  bolt  the  bait.  He’s  caught! 

I have  a springer  spaniel,  a woodcock 
hunter  by  profession,  who  accompanies  me 
on  most  of  my  sucker  fishing  excursions.  The 
four  canine  tusks  he  possesses  make  a very 
effective  gaff.  He  loves  it.  With  a fish  on 
the  line,  he  will  stand  in  the  water,  watch 
his  chance,  and  quick  as  a flash  clinch  his 
teeth  into  the  fish’s  back.  Altogether  he 
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“I  caught  one  this  big,  too,  Paw,  but  he 
got  away.” 


adds  up  to  the  most  efficient  landing  ap- 
paratus a fisherman  could  muster.  Only 
trouble  is;  his  idea  of  how  much  dry  land 
should  be  between  the  captured  fish  and 
the  stream  is  sometimes  exaggerated.  He 
thinks  there  should  be  plenty.  And  it  is 
disconcerting  to  have  him  come  up  from 
the  water  with  a fish  in  his  teeth,  then  carry 
it  twenty  or  thirty  yards  into  the  bushes 
before  he  lays  it  down.  But  he  has  seen 
fish  get  away — and  he  will  take  no  chances 
with  the  ones  he  catches.  And  as  I im- 
patiently untangle  my  line  from  the  willow 
bushes  I cannot  help  but  feel  that  he  has 
the  correct  approach  to  the  problem  of  catch- 
ing fish — once  you  have  him  out  of  the 
water,  keep  him  out! 

Suckers  are,  of  course,  primarily  vege- 
tarians, and  we  may  think  it  odd  that  worms 
are  so  universally  used  for  bait.  A little  re- 
flection will  note  that  most  of  the  stream 
bottom  vegetation  is  winter-killed.  And  that 
rocky  streams  are  washed  clean  in  the 
spring-time.  This  may  account  for  the 
eagerness  with  which  a sucker  bolts  the 
worm  bait.  Then,  too,  it  may  be  something 
similar  to  the  boy  who  liked  such  things  as 
candy  and  dill  pickles  and  ice  cream.  One 
at  a time,  and  all  was  well.  But  the  day 
he  ate  them  all  together — O my! 


With  a broad  smile,  John  Majer,  of  Portage, 
poses  with  a large  mouth  bass  he  caught  at 
Wilmore  Dam.  The  fish  was  20  inches  long 
and  weighed  5 pounds,  8 ounces. 
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Fly-Tying  Briefs 


There  are  only  four  or  five  more  weeks 
until  the  opening  of  trout  season,  so  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  concentrate  on  the  tying  table 
and  get  all  those  fishing  lures  made  before 
April  15. 

Don’t  make  the  mistake  of  finishing  up  the 
trout  flies  but  postponing  work  on  bass  lures 
until  later,  just  because  the  bass  season  does 
not  open  until  the  first  of  July. 

It’s  no  fun  to  sit  indoors  in  warm  weather 
and  tie  flies. 

Get  that  work  done  now,  and  it  will  not 
arise  to  haunt  you  later  when  you  will 
prefer  spending  your  leisure  time  on  the 
streams. 


Hair  from  the  tail  of  a gray  or  black 
squirrel  is  excellent  material  for  wings  on 
spinner  flies.  It  is  soft  and  silky.  For  this 
reason  it  is  easier  to  work  with,  and  it 
will  not  fray  and  become  messy  nearly  so 
quickly  as  will  the  more  brittle  deer  hair. 


If  it  is  possible  to  adjust  the  gap  of  the 
jaws  of  your  tying  vise,  do  so.  To  adjust 
a vise  to  hold  a fine  trout  hook  and  then 
to  use  in  it  large  streamer  and  bass  bug 
hooks  will  strain  the  steel  and  ultimately 
destroy  the  holding  power  of  the  device 
for  small  hooks. 


Quills  from  the  mane  of  a moose  make 
beautiful  bodies.  Some  are  white  and  some 
chocolate  in  color.  Usually  one  quill  of  each 
color  is  used,  giving  the  body  of  the  fly 
a definite  segmented  appearance.  If  the 
quills  are  brittle  and  therefore  inclined  to 
split  when  being  wound  in  place,  moisten 
them  slightly  before  using  them. 


Here’s  a rule  to  help  you  avoid  wasting 
tying  silk.  A piece  12  inches  long  is  suffi- 
cient to  tie  the  ordinary  fly.  In  tying  a 
bass  bug,  calling  for  more  turns  of  the  thread 
around  the  hook  as  the  bunched  hair  is  at- 
tached, a piece  of  silk  15  inches  long  is 
about  right. 


The  end  of  a pipe  cleaner  makes  an  ex- 
cellent “brush”  for  applying  lacquer  to 
bass  bugs  with  cork  and  wood  bodies.  The 
end  of  a match  stick,  dipped  in  lacquer,  will 
make  nicely  rounded  eyes.  The  point  of  a 
toothpick  can  be  used  to  put  a “pupil”  in 
the  eye. 

Imitation  jungle  cock  eyes,  made  either 
of  plastic  or  very  thin  metal,  are  a war- 
time substitute  which  will  continue  popular 
even  after  the  natural  eyed  feathers  again 
become  available.  The  natural  eye  is  in- 
clined to  become  shapeless  and  useless  after 
hard  wear.  The  imitation  retains  its  perfect 
shape  and  appearance. 


Here’s  a handy  gadget  for  the  tyer — a 
Rush  eraser,  which  can  be  purchased  at 
any  stationery  store.  The  eraser  has  fine 
glass  fibers,  like  a tightly-knit  brush,  and 
it  is  an  excellent  tool  for  stripping  peacock 
quill  to  prepare  it  for  use  on  the  bodies  of 
flies. 
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THE  FEMININE  ANGLE 

( Continued,  from  Page  4) 

much  to  Murray’s  and  the  bowman’s  great 
disgust.  But  on  the  second  drop  I hooked 
a grilse.  No  fish  was  ever  played  more  care- 
fully or  with  more  frantic  advice.  Murray 
beached  the  canoe  and  paced  up  and  down, 
contradicting  himself  at  every  turn. 

“As  the  fish  grew  tired,  I worked  him 
toward  the  waiting  boatman.  He  lunged  with 
the  gaff,  missed,  and  snapped  the  leader. 

I reeled  in,  walked  to  the  Conoe  and  bawled 
like  a baby.  But  that  fish  had  broken  our 
string  of  bad  luck.  We  began  to  catch 
grilse  steadily  and  before  long  I had  both 
of  the  guides  using  the  despised  dry  flys. 
We  had  quite  a time. 

“Some  women  don’t  seem  to  be  able  to 
adapt  themselves  to  the  outdoor  sports — 
not  many,  but  some.  Never,  so  long  as  they 
live,  could  they  become  good,  workmanlike 
anglers.  Possibly  it  is  because  they  are  too 
unstable  emotionally.  I don’t  know  what 
the  real  reason  is.  Maybe  it’s  because  they 
are  too  lazy  to  undertake  the  drudgery  that 
is  part  and  parcel  of  becoming  even  a fair 
hand  with  a fly  rod.  They  know  that  fishing 
— particularly  salmon  fishing — is  ‘being  done’ 
these  days.  Hence,  they  buy  a snappy  set 
of  outdoor  clothes  and  go  salmon  fishing. 
The  guides  can  spot  them  a mile  off.  After 
that  grand  day  with  the  grilse  Murray  told 
me  about  one  of  these  while  we  were  com- 
ing down  river. 

“For  a time  he  was  silent  as  we  made  our 
way  downstream — an  unusual  condition  for 
Murray.  He  is  one  given  to  eloquent  and, 
at  times  rather  profane,  expression  of  his 
feelings.  After  some  years  of  guiding  only 
men,  the  then  recent  influx  of  women 
anglers  had,  of  necessity,  brought  about  a 
purification  of  his  language.  Finally,  he 
looked  up  at  me  and  said — ‘You  know,  I’ve 
seen  a lot  of  ladies  up  here  lately.  Had  one 
two  weeks  ago  that  did  the  da — ‘scuse  me — 
dangdest  thing  I’ve  ever  seen  done  in  all  my 
years  of  guidin’.  She  was  a nice  lookin’  gal 
— ’bout  nineteen.  Never  had  seen  a salmon 
river  ’fore  in  her  life.  Well  now,  she  asks 
me  to  teach  her  to  cast.  So  we  took  off  the 
first  mornin’  and  went  down  to  the  home 
pool.  Spent  the  whole  mornin’  with  her, 
jest  teachin’.  Got  so  she  could  lay  out  a 
little  line,  and  right  off  she  wants  to  catch 
a salmon.  So,  after  lunch,  we  went  up  river. 
First  drop,  she  fishes  it  out  and  nuthin’ 
happens.  ’Course  she  can’t  cast  any  further 
than  I can  spit  down  wind,  but  I figger  we 
might  find  a dumb  one.  Well,  on  the  second 
drop,  she  casts  and  this  fish  hits  her  fly. 
First  off,  she  set  the  hook,  then  Mr.  Salmon 
starts  the  other  way.  She  held  him  a minute, 
turns  around,  looks  at  me,  says  ‘Blank! 
Blank!’  and  threw  the  whole  da — ’scuse  me 
— danged  outfit  in  the  river.  Took  me  better 
than  an  hour  to  retrieve  the  rod  and  land 
that  fish  for  her.  Gal  like  that  jest  don’t 
natcherly  belong  in  the  outdoors.  Guess 
we’ll  fish  here.  Make  your  fust  cast  to 
the  left,  Mum.’  ” 

“I  believe  that  every  angler  goes  through 
a series  of  stages  in  fly  fishing.  The  first  and 
most  common  is  wet  fly.  They  equip  them- 
selves with  2X  leaders  and  stock  brand  flies 
and  gradually,  through  a process  of  trial  and 
error,  learn  where  to  find  fish.  Choosing 


water  is  a tough  trick  to  learn.  It  is  an 
attribute  that  comes  with  experience.  How- 
ever, fishing  with  a wet  fly  gives  you  the 
best  groundings  in  this  art  possible. 

“Having  become  interested  and  proficient 
enough  in  wet-fly  fishing,  the  next  step  is 
usually  dry  fly.  To  me,  using  a dry  ny  is 
the  most  comfortable  and  interesting  of  any 
known  form  of  trout  fishing.  While  there 
are  times  when  other  methods  are  more 
effective,  this  is  by  far  the  most  pleasant 
Casting  necessarily  enters  into  the  picture. 
Accuracy  and  slightly  faster  timing  are  im- 
portant. Here  again,  dry  fly  accuracy  is  one 
thing  that  experience  alone  can  teach. 

“Practice  as  you  will,  the  test  of  what  skil1 
you  may  have  developed  comes  as  you  cast 
around  natural  obstacles.  Trees  and  ousn 
seem  to  appear  from  nowhere  to  snarl  your 
backcast,  and  branches  and  grass  n tne 
stream  itself  have  a demonias  quality  of 
snagging  your  fly  on  drift.  The  transition 
from  wet  to  dry  is  not  as  difficult  as  it  may 
appear.  And  with  the  gaining  of  this  knowl- 
edge, your  days  on  the  stream  will  be  far 
more  interesting. 

“The  home  is  the  first  schooling  any  child 
has.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  addition  to  the 
normal  training,  he  should  be  taught  to 
protect  and  appreciate  the  outdoors.  Ig- 
norance is  the  enemy  of  wild  life.  It  is  a 
far-too-natural  instinct  for  a child  to  at- 
tempt to  kill  or  destroy  that  which  he  does 
not  understand.  When  I was  young  I used 
to  throw  rocks  at  the  birds  that  fed  in  our 
buck  yard.  But  my  father  taught  me  the 
one  thought  that  should  be  instilled  in  every 
child’s  mind— NEVER  KILL  WITHOUT  IN- 
TENT TO  USE.  It  is  this  waste,  this  need- 
less slaughter  of  not  only  game  but  helpful 
insects  and  snakes,  that  typifies  the  ignor- 
ance of  our  civilization.  We,  as  Americans, 
have  always  had  too  much.  Our  resources 
and  material  supplies  are  tremendous.  Yet 
until  that  day  comes  when  men  realize  the 
function  of  every  creature  on  this  earth, 
conservation  will  be  a crying  necessity.  If 
the  women  of  our  country  gain  the  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  them  to  show  their 
children  the  right  way  of  preservation,  the 
need  for  conservation  will  decrease  propor- 
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tionately.  It  should  be  our  hope  that  through 
the  mutual  and  friendly  attitude  of  home 
teachings,  we  can  entrust  our  future  genera- 
tions with  the  heritage  that  is  rightfully 
theirs.” 


That,  in  substance,  is  what  she  told  me. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  truth  and  sound 
reasoning  in  her  viewpoint.  She  decided 
to  learn  fishing,  not  for  the  fun  she  might 
find  in  it,  but  to  equip  herself  to  meet  more 
capably  the  complicated  task  of  bringing  up 
two  active  boys.  Her  reward  has  been  two- 
fold. Not  only  has  she  established  a common 
ground  whereon  she  can  meet  her  youngsters 
in  friendly  understanding;  also,  she  has 
learned  how  much  real  pleasure  can  be 
found  in  the  outdoors  by  knowing  how  to 
use  in  the  right  way  what  kind  providence 
has  sent  us.  I’m  sure  that  there  are  a great 
many  women  who  could  find  much  food  for 
thought  in  her  experience. 


LEND  A HAND 

Just  because  you  are  a fisherman, 

And  winter’s  round  the  bend, 

Doesn’t  signify  for  you 
That  the  world’s  about  to  end. 

There’s  lots  of  things  that  you  can  do 
In  winter’s  ice  and  snow. 

Affiliate!  Don’t  hesitate! 

Join  a sportsmen’s  club  and  go. 

Attend  them  meetings  every  month; 
Let’s  have  no  hesitation. 

It’s  your  sacred  duty,  brother, 

To  further  conservation. 

Dana  M.  Williams. 


DON’T  PUT  FISH  IN  WATER 

Never  put  fish  in  water  after  they  have 
been  cleaned.  Pack  them  in  ferns  or  clean 
grass,  or  even  wrap  them  in  waxed  paper. 
But  keep  them  dry. 
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Meet  a real  charmer — the  three-year-old 
daughter  of  Maynard  Swart,  of  R.  D.  1,  Smeth- 
port.  She  likes  to  accompany  her  daddy  on 
fishing  trips. 

BETTER  FISHING 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

In  this,  however,  the  public  is  grossly  in 
error,  perhaps  through  no  particular  fault 
of  their  own  as  much  as  through  the  fault 
of  the  conservation  agencies  who  have  failed 
to  interest  the  public  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  be  willing  and  eager  to  know  the  true 
facts  and  give  their  cooperation  in  return. 

Perhaps  it  is  because  the  program  of  better 
fishing  has  not  been  properly  presented  to 
the  public  as  a whole,  presented  in  an  in- 
teresting, instructive,  and  educational  man- 
ner to  make  them  conscious  that  fish  and 
the  fishing  industry  in  general  is  a vital 
and  integral  part  of  our  entire  social  and 
economic  and  other  fundamental  structures. 

Many  of  the  conservation  agencies — even 
the  larger  industries — today  have  adequate 
film  libraries  available  for  public  use,  for 
all  kinds  of  public  affairs  and  gatherings, 
for  schools,  sportsmen’s  meetings,  civic 
groups,  and  such.  And  in  some  states  the 
conservation  agencies  are  interested  in 
Junior  Conservation  Clubs  which  are  organ- 
ized and  operated  under  the  leadership  and 
guidance  of  competent  people  who  instill  the 
fundamental  principles  of  conservation  in 
the  young  minds  of  the  members.  The 
number  of  youngsters  reached  by  this 
method,  however,  is  wholly  inadequate  to 
produce  the  proper  results  for  the  most 
good  throughout  the  country  as  a whole. 

Today  there  is  an  organization  well  under 
way,  an  organization  which  will  bring  to  the 
public  the  problems  of  better  fishing  as  it 
has  never  been  done  in  the  past. 

This  organization  is  “Better  Fishing,  Inc.” 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago.  The  program 
has  not  yet  been  completed,  nor  has  the 
exact  method  of  operation  been  definitely 
determined,  but  it  is  well  enough  under  way 
to  reveal  that  it  will  give  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  youth  of  the  country. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  corporation  as 
stated  in  the  certificate  of  incorporation  reads 
as  follows: 
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“To  further  a widespread  and  more  in- 
tensified public  interest  in  providing  better 
fishing  in  order  to  obtain  the  moral,  recre- 
ational, and  health-building  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom,  and  enhancing  apprecia- 
tion of  the  great  out-of-doors. 

“To  bring  more  and  better  fishing,  as  an 
important  recreational  activity,  closer  home 
for  all,  and  particularly  boys  and  girls,  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  fishing  fa- 
cilities for  them  under  wholesome  auspices, 
as  a means  of  building  stronger  characters 
and  relieving  juvenile  delinquency. 

“To  give  special  attention  to  the  benefits 
being  and  to  be  derived  from  better  fishing 
as  an  entertaining,  interesting,  and  recre- 
ational outlet  for  convalescent  veterans. 

“To  help  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
agencies,  and  other  organizations  in  dissemi- 
nating knowledge  and  information  that  may 
be  deemed  by  the  corporation  to  be  helpful, 
necessary,  or  useful  in  the  furtherance  and 
attainment  of  its  purpose.” 

Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  is  financed  in  part  by 
the  fishing  tackle  manufacturers  alone.  Many 
other  manufacturers  are  interested  and  have 
made  substantial  contributions,  as  have 
jobbers,  salesmen,  dealers,  publishers,  and 


NEW  BOAT  CLUB  FORMED 

Small  boat  owners  in  the  vicinity  of 
Erie  are  active  in  a year-old  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Presque  Isle  Boat 
Owners  Association,  headed  by  Com- 
modore Harold  Eisert. 

There  are  162  members,  all  boat 
owners.  Their  craft  vary  in  length 
from  12  to  25  feet  and  are  powered  b- 
motors  and  sails.  All  of  these  club 
members  comprise  leading  followers 
of  the  sport  of  angling  in  the  Erie 
district. 


many  others  who  are  helping  because  they 
are  aware  of  what  has  happened  to  fishing, 
what  can  happen  to  it  in  the  future,  and 
because  they  are  aware  that  the  wheels  of 
industry  continue  to  rotate  only  because  we 
have  a supply  of  natural  resources  which 
nature  has  so  generously  provided. 

The  fishing  tackle  manufacturers  have  not 
sponsored  this  program  just  because  they 
manufacture  fishing  tackle  for  the  fishermen 
to  purchase.  They  are  well  aware  that 
nature’s  three  basic  elements — the  soil,  for- 
ests, and  waters — furnish  mankind  with  the 
fundamental  elements  of  life  and  living: 
plant,  animal,  and  minerals;  that  food,  cloth- 
ing, and  shelter  are  possible  only  because 
the  primary  wealth  of  the  nations  is  avail- 
able— our  natural  resources. 

They  realize  that  fish  must  live  in  water, 
and  in  pure  water;  that  they  must  have  ade- 
quate food  and  cover  and  general  conducive 
environments  in  order  to  multiply  and  sur- 
vive; that  the  remaining  fish  in  our  waters 
and  those  to  be  planted  are  for  the  wise 
use  of  all;  that  the  methods  we  use  to 
catch  fish,  the  numbers  we  kill,  and  the 
efforts  we  put  into  the  general,  long-range 
conservation  program  will  largely  determine 
the  numbers  of  fish  in  our  waters  for  the 
future. 

They  know  too,  as  does  every  true  con- 


servationist, that  it  is  not  necessary  to  pos- 
sess, destroy,  and  starve  for  material  gain 
alone  to  enjoy  the  things  of  nature;  that 
fishing  and  the  many  things  that  make  it 
possible  can  survive  only  through  a care- 
fully planned  program  of  education  to  de- 
velop future  citizens  and  sportsmen  of  the 
first  order  who  will  have  a wholesome  re- 
gard for  living  and  growing  things. 

And  they  know  that  the  attitude  and  re- 
spect, responsibility  and  appreciation  toward 
the  needs  of  conservation  in  its  entirety  and 
the  restoration  of  the  true  value  of  the  soil, 
forests,  and  waters,  wildlife,  minerals,  and 
all  the  other  elements  of  nature  must  be 
developed  and  put  into  daily  practice. 

None  of  the  officers  of  Better  Fishing,  Inc., 
will  receive  any  salary  or  expenses.  It  will 
be  strictly  a non-profit  organization,  func- 
tioning only  for  the  welfare  of  the  general 
public. 

Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  will  work  closely  with 
the  conservation  commissions  from  coast  to 
coast,  for  they  know  that  today  each  state 
has  been  brought  just  a little  closer  through 
the  modern  means  and  methods  of  trans- 
portation and  communication.  And  each 
conservation  agency,  each  individual  who  in 
turn  helps  Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  will  be  help- 
ing itself  while  the  public  in  general  learns 
more  about  conservation  as  the  message  is 
carried  to  the  millions. 

Every  known  factor  involved  in  fishing 
and  fish  will  be  included  in  this  program, 
which  will  be  nation-wide.  It  will  be  sci- 
entific and  educational  and  entertaining  in 
its  application,  and  far  reaching  in  its  effect. 
It  will  strive  to  make  fishing  as  much  a 
form  of  wholesome  recreation  as  is  baseball 
and  other  sports  which  have  held  the  in- 
terests of  the  youngsters  through  the  years 
in  parks  and  other  similar  places.  It  will 
strive  to  make  the  youngster  conservation 
conscious  not  only  of  fish  and  fishing  but  of 
the  basic  elements  of  nature  that  makes 
fish  and  fishing  possible. 


One  day’s  catch  of  carp — 140  pounds  of  It — 
included  these  two  fine  specimens,  displayed  by 
Oscar  Lenker,  right,  and  his  83-year-old  buddy, 
Christian  Gaupp,  left.  The  men  are  guests  at 
a convalescent  home  in  Elizabethville,  and  their 
catch  of  fish  provided  a dinner  for  all  the  resi- 
dents there. 
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State  Fish  Wardens  attending  the  Officers  Training  School  at  Spring  Creek. 


ON  THE  REEF 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

coral  larvae  with  their  pouting  mouths. 
Their  big  eyes,  set  well  forward,  took  little 
notice  of  us. 

Then  I saw  a large  blue  parrot  fish  scul- 
ling itself  serenely  along  with  its  pectoral 
fins.  Reef  fishes  do  not  generally  come 
larger  than  two  feet  in  length.  The  parrot 
fish  was  all  of  that.  Dick  pushed  silently 
off  the  ledge  and  went  after  it.  Just  as  he 
fired,  the  parrot  fish  gave  a flirt  of  its  tail 
and  darted  out  of  range.  Dick’s  spear 
bounced  off  the  flinty  coral  wall  and  settled 
on  the  white  sand  at  the  bottom. 

“Did  you  see  that?”  spluttered  Dick  as  he 
floundered  back  to  his  perch.  “Watch  me 
get  the  next  one.” 

He  went  down  after  his  spear.  Peering 
at  him  from  above,  I could  see  him  strug- 
gling to  reach  the  bottom  before  his  breath 
gave  out.  Finally,  he  gave  up  the  effort  and 
clawed  his  way  back  to  the  surface. 

While  Dick  caught  his  breath,  I sub- 
merged and  pushed  off  in  pursuit  of  a blue- 
green,  awkward-looking  fish  which  was 
browsing  on  a patch  of  seaweed.  It  saw 
me  coming  and  backed  into  a hole  nearby. 
I had  it  cornered.  Point  blank,  I fired  at 
the  hole.  I missed.  The  spear  rebounded 
an  inch  or  two  past  my  side  with  terrific 
force.  Had  I been  in  the  way,  the  blunt 
end  of  the  spear  would  have  buried  itself 
inches  deep  in  my  ribs.  Badly  shaken,  I 
forgot  about  fish  and  spear  and  swam  to 
the  surface. 

Here  was  another  danger  to  avoid.  The 
marine  enemies  we  were  already  aware  of. 
We  knew  about  the  vicious  eels,  sharks, 
and  octopuses.  And  we  knew  of  other,  less 
publicized  dangers.  The  slime  covering  the 
living  coral  itself  was  a constant  threat, 
each  scratch  a possible  source  of  infection. 
The  Portuguese  man-of-war  with  its  sting- 
ing streamers,  and  the  spiny  sea  urchin  with 


its  poisonous  spikes  were  dangers  for  the 
unwary  swimmer  who  might  brush  against 
them.  And  we  knew  enough  to  be  careful 
with  our  spears  when  the  other  was  in  the 
water.  It  startled  me  to  realize  that  I was 
likely  to  become  my  own  worst  enemy. 

On  h;s  next  dive  Dick  brought  up  both 
spears.  In  the  pursuit  of  our  pastime,  we 
soon  forgot  about  that  particular  incident. 
But  the  lesson  itself  was  never  forgotten. 

For  hours  we  played  an  underwater  game 
of  tag  with  the  elusive  reef  fishes.  And  for 
hours  the  undersea  pageant  held  us  en- 
thralled. Every  dive  was  a fresh,  exciting 
experience. 

Of  the  more  than  650  species  of  fish  in 
Hawaiian  waters,  by  far  the  greatest  num- 
ber live  in  and  about  the  reefs.  Before 


Straightening  the  spear  after  an  unsuccessful 
shot. 


long  we  were  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  fishes  and  recognize  some  of  the  species 
as  we  had  seen  them  in  the  Honolulu 
Aquarium.  Most  common  were  the  wrasses, 
more  streamlined  than  the  others,  more 
brilliantly  colored,  and  among  the  largest. 
When  danger  threatened  they  buried  them- 
selves in  the  sand.  The  large  parrot  fish, 
often  eaten  raw  by  Hawaiians,  got  their 
name  from  their  teeth  fused  to  form  a 
solid  beak  with  which  they  can  actually 
bite  chunks  from  the  hard  coral.  This 
debris  they  grind  up  with  powerful  teeth 
in  their  throats. 

Most  exotic  of  all,  probably,  is  the  gaudy 
Moorish  Idol  with  its  bold  yellow  and  black 
stripes,  pouting  mouth,  and  long  trailing 
dorsal  fin.  It  was  on  the  third  or  fourth 
dive  that  I spied  a large  Moorish  Idol  flirt- 
ing with  a smaller  one  near  a complicated 
maze  of  coral  branches.  Round  and  round 
we  went,  this  handsome  couple  just  far 
enough  ahead  of  me  to  keep  out  of  danger. 
Finally  they  took  refuge  in  among  the  arms 
of  the  coral.  I was  afraid  to  shoot  my  spear 
into  the  opening.  They  seemed  to  sense 
that  fact.  At  intervals  all  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon  we  played  the  same  game.  When- 
ever they  ventured  out  I went  in  pursuit. 
Round  and  round  again  we  would  go,  with 
the  result  always  the  same.  Into  the  heart 
of  the  coral  they  went  and  waited  me  out. 

It  never  took  me  long  to  give  up  the 
chase  in  favor  of  a lungful  of  sweet  air. 
Endurance  diminishes  swiftly  when  every 
movement  underwater  demands  fresh  oxy- 
gen. 

Dick  and  I worked  hard  the  first  hour, 
but  we  had  no  luck.  The  peculiar  quality 
of  the  underwater  shadows  was  confusing 
to  eyes  used  to  the  normal  pattern  of  light 
and  dark  where  light  and  dark  contrasts 
should  be.  Underwater  objects  often  left 
no  shadows  at  all.  Diffusion  lighted  the 
underside  of  the  coral  as  well  as  the  top. 
Distance  was  hard  to  judge.  And,  most  of 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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all,  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  proper  lead 
on  the  moving  targets. 

Not  one  bit  discouraged,  we  kept  at  it, 
for  spread  before  us  was  a piscine  smorgas- 
bord. Sturgeon  fish,  with  their  fold-away 
lancets  at  the  base  of  the  tail;  trigger  fish, 
often  poisonous,  with  a locking  mechanism 
on  the  first  dorsal  spine,  a device  for  secur- 
ing themselves  immovably  in  coral  niches: 
blow  fishes,  which  swell  up  like  a balloon 
when  disturbed;  long,  slender  needle  fish, 
top  water  swimmers  which  leap  about  ex- 
citedly when  disturbed;  an  occasional  pur- 
plish lobster,  bristling  with  spines— all  these 
and  many  others  drifted  in  front  of  us, 
some  beautiful,  some  repulsive. 

Most  offensive  of  the  undersea  creatures 
was  a large  sea  cucumber  attached  to  the 
coral  nearby.  When  I approached  the 
slug-like  creature  moved  its  soft,  mottled 
purple  body  as  if  in  protest  to  my  presence. 
Tentatively,  I poked  it  with  my  spear.  At 
what  next  happened  I almost  gulped  a 
mouthful  of  sea  water  in  surprise.  The 
sea  cucumber  seemed  to  burst  open  and  a 
mass  of  sticky  threads  spread  out  around 
it.  I beat  a hasty  retreat  back  to  my  perch. 
Later  I discovered  what  had  happened.  The 
sea  cucumber  has  the  nasty  and  startling 
habit  of  expelling  its  insides  when  attacked. 
Then  it  grows  a new  set  of  vital  organs. 

Not  far  from  our  perch  a patch  of  sea 
urchins  grew  thick  as  dandelions.  Although 
they  are  animals,  sea  urchins  live  almost 
as  stationary  as  plants.  Just  the  same,  we 
gave  them  plenty  of  room.  These  purplish 
black  golf  balls  bristle  with  long  darning 
needles.  To  bump  into  one  is  to  invite  dis- 
aster. Their  hollow,  slender  spines  are 
brittle  and  poisonous. 

We  had  been  there  for  hours  when  we 
noticed  our  companions,  who  had  been 
spearfishing  several  hundred  yards  away, 
were  straggling  towards  shore. 

“They  didn’t  get  anything,  either,”  said 
Dick.  “Maybe  we’d  better  quit,  too.” 

“One  or  two  more  dives,”  I promised. 
“There  are  a couple  of  holes  we  haven’t 
explored  yet.” 

On  the  second  dive  after  that,  I was 
swimming  past  a particularly  ragged  coral 
wall,  when  a movement  caught  the  corner 
of  my  eye.  Blending  with  the  mottled 
purple  of  the  coral,  an  evil  head  was  poking 
out  of  a hole,  its  beady  little  eyes  resenting 
my  intrusion.  As  I turned  I instantly  recog- 
nized the  head  as  that  of  a moray  eel,  the 
most  dangerous  inhabitant  of  the  Hawaiian 
reef.  No  creature  disturbs  a moray  ee! 
without  bearing  the  brunt  of  its  vicious 
temper,  regardless  of  size.  It  might  have 
been  a small  eel  regarding  me  so  balefully. 
I did  not  wait  to  find  out.  Surrendering  to 
an  overpowering  compulsion  to  hurry  away, 
I scrambled  back  again. 

It  wasn’t  just  the  eel.  Slowly  there  had 
been  growing  a feeling  of  uneasiness,  of 
some  undefined  menace  present  in  the 
swirling  water.  The  dead  silence  under- 
water was  eerily  disturbing.  The  pressure 
and  crackle  in  the  ears  when  retrieving  a 
spear  from  the  bottom  of  a deep  rift  in  the 
coral  was  a constant  worry.  What  if  an 
eardrum  should  burst  under  the  pressure 


of  more  than  one  thousand  pounds  per 
square  inch?  And  what  if  the  numerous 
coral  cuts  and  scratches  should  become 
infected?  For  some  time  Dick  and  I had 
noticed  that,  despite  the  warm  Hawaiian 
waters,  we  had  been  getting  increasingly 
cold.  Our  underwater  dives  were  becoming 
less  frequent  and  much  shorter.  And  we 
were  less  adventuresome  than  we  had  been 
at  first. 

Fatigue  and  loss  of  body  heat  from  hours 
of  exertion  had  taken  their  toll.  Our  self- 
confidence  faded  as  our  efforts  sapped  our 
strength.  Exhaustion  in  the  ocean  is  the 
worst  enemy  of  all.  We  were  trespassers 
and  it  was  time  to  leave.  The  tide,  besides, 
was  starting  to  come  in. 

Dick  voiced  the  feeling. 

“I’m  all  in,”  he  said.  “Let’s  quit.”  We 
started  toward  the  beach. 

The  final,  parting  slap  by  the  sea  was  in 
the  form  of  a school  of  jellyfish.  Of  no 
more  substance  than  a dream,  they  left 
their  mark  on  us;  red,  stinging  welts  that 
burned  like  fire  wherever  their  invisible 
streamers  brushed  against  us.  We  were 
glad  to  leave. 


George  with  two  sturgeon  fish  of  average  size. 


IT  REALLY  HAPPENED 

A seven-inch  trout  with  two  mouths  was 
caught  by  Alfred  White,  of  Worland,  Wyo., 
in  a creek  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains.  The 
extra  mouth  was  slightly  smaller  and  just 
under  the  regular  one. 

WANTED:  PANTS— 

A woman  in  Decatur,  111.,  wrote  to  Con- 
gressman Rolla  C.  McMillen,  asking  him  to 
help  her  grandfather  get  a pair  of  pants, 
saying  the  82-year-old  chap  wanted  to  go 
fishing.  Describing  Grandpa,  she  wrote  that 
he  weighs  325  pounds  and  wears  trousers 
with  a size  56  waist  and  a 36-inch  leg.  She 
had  trouble  getting  that  size,  she  complained 

ATTACKED— 

When  a fish  punctured  their  rubber  boat. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Langwell,  of  Bellevue, 
O.,  had  to  swim  to  shore,  but  they  had  fish 
for  dinner.  The  fish  was  a bullhead  which 
fell  off  a hook  into  the  boat  and  punctured 
the  rubber.  The  couple  swam  to  shore, 
pushing  the  slowly  collapsing  boat,  with 
the  fish  inside  its  folds. 

DUSTER  FLIES— 

Seized  by  a desire  to  go  fishing,  Herbert 
W.  Thompson,  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  remem- 
bered that  he  had  no  flies.  But  handy  was 
a feather  duster,  from  which  he  extracted 
the  “makings.”  With  his  duster  fly  he  caught 
a trout  21  inches  long  that  weighed  three 
pounds. 

THE  WORM  TURNS— 

Expert  fly  fishermen  around  Lewis  town. 
Mont.,  were  embarrassed,  but  the  record 
catch  of  the  1946  season  was  made  by  Clif- 
ford Foreman,  14.  The  lad  landed  a 28-inch 
rainbow  trout,  weighing  six  and  a half 
pounds.  His  bait:  A plain,  old  barnyard 
worm. 


CORRECTION 

On  Page  15  of  the  February  issue  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler,  a picture  of  the  fish 
caught  by  George  S.  Harchler,  of  Harris- 
burg, was  erroneously  identified  as  a rock 
bass.  The  fish  was  a crappie. 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT 
BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 

CALENDAR  YEAR  1946 


BALANCE— January  1,  1946: 

Cash  $465,340.85 

U.  S.  Treasury  Certificates  200,000.00 


$665,340.85 

RECEIPTS— 1946: 

Resident  Fishing  Licenses  $838,504.25 

Non  Resident  Fishing  Licenses  41,721.20 

Tourist’s  Fishing  Licenses  9,247.00 

Motor  Boat  Licenses  18,972.00 

Lake  Erie  Licenses  2,148.00 

Commercial  Hatchery  Licenses  1,075.00 

Eel  Chute  Licenses  57.00 

Fish  Law  Fines  13,673.00 

Motor  Boat  Fines  845.00 

Contributions  for  Restocking  Streams  . . 12,300.00 

Sale  of  Publications  6,023.15 

Sale  of  Unserviceable  Property  669.74 

Interest  5,128.10 

Miscellaneous  19.49 

$950,382.93 


Total  Funds  Available  $1,615,723.78 

EXPENDITURES— 1948: 

Administration  : 

Salaries  $ 23.540.00 

Wages  5,774.28 

Fees  69.00 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  4,437.63 

Materials  & Supplies  282.78 

Traveling  Expenses  3,400.39 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs  560.58 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  58.39 

Postage  1,519.00 

Telephone  & Telegraph  1,853.46 

Contracted  Repairs  101.20 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  23.83 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  299.27 

Other  Maintenance  Services  & Expenses  . 9.00 

Motor  Vehicles  1,142.15 

Equipment  & Machinery  513.51 


Total  $43,584.47 

Warden  Service: 

Salaries  $85,889.00 

Wages  13,490.41 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  57.88 

Materials  & Supplies  496.81 

Traveling  Expenses  63,592.82 

Telephone  & Telegraph  2,841.12 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  10.00 

Insurance,  Surety  and  Fidelity  Bonds  . . 876.43 

Equipment  & Machinery  700.42 


Total  $167,954.89 

Field  Service: 

Salaries  $11,121.62 

Wages  12,819.80 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  241.65 

Materials  & Supplies  1,138.24 

Traveling  Expenses  4,021.29 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs  474.83 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  213.11 

Telephone  & Telegraph  1,112.42 

Contracted  Repairs  93.00 

Rent  of  Equipment  40.00 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  190.82 

Equipment  & Machinery  11,408.63 


Total  $42,875.41 


Hatching  Service: 

Salaries  $145,822.45 

Wages  112,770.21 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  86.73 

Food  & Forage  219,202.19 

Materials  & Supplies  20,778.61 

Traveling  Expenses  8,923.85 

Motor  Vehicle  Supplies  & Repairs  21,359.62 

Freight,  Express  & Cartage  44.29 

Postage  661.30 

Telephone  & Telegraph  1,676.26 

Light,  Heat,  Power,  Water  & Fuel  28,085.51 

Contracted  Repairs  1,952.38 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  1,230.00 

Rent  of  Equipment  440.50 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  2,220.96 

Motor  Vehicles  2,932.14 

Equipment  & Machinery  1,445.01 


$569,632.01 

Less — Stores  Account  (Credit)  1,329.27 


Total  $568,302.74 

Education  & Publicity: 

Salaries  $1,498.00 

Wages  1,478.38 

Fees  1,102.00 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  8,759.85 

Materials  & Supplies  577.91 

Traveling  Expenses  732.65 

Postage  450.00 

Contracted  Repairs  294.89 

Rent  of  Real  Estate  195.00 

Rent  of  Equipment  12.00 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  25.34 

Other  Maintenance  Services  & Expenses  253.77 


Total  $15,389.79 

Research: 

Salaries  $1,193.50 

Printing,  Binding  & Stationery  115.72 

Materials  & Supplies  1,318.64 

Contracted  Repairs  34.12 

Insurance,  Surety  & Fidelity  Bonds  3.33 

Equipment  & Machinery  915.12 

Subsidies,  Grants,  etc 250.00 


Total  $3,830.43 

Boat  Patrol  Service: 

Materials  & Supplies  $47.39 

Contracted  Repairs  16.60 


Total  $63.99 

By  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Revenue 

(Bureau  of  Miscellaneous  Licenses)  $26,725.49 

By  Department  of  State 

(State  Employes  Retirement  Board)  ....  7,500.00 

Legal  Expenses  1,200.00 

Refunds  & Repayments  of  Receipts  79.50  $877,506.71 


BALANCE— December  31,  1946  *$738,217.07 


* $610,217.07  Cash 

128,000.00  U.  S.  Treasury  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

$738,217.07 

During  the  calendar  year  1946  $72,000.00  in  U.  S.  Treasury  Certifi- 
cates of  Deposit  were  redeemed. 
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ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  JAMES  H.  DUFF 
HIGHLIGHT  OF  MEETING  OF  SPORTSMEN 

Better  Fishing  for  Youngsters,  Building  of  Headwater  Dams  on  Streams, 
and  Increased  Conservation  Efforts  Urged  by  Chief  Executive 


There  follows  the  extempora- 
neous address  of  Governor  James 
H.  Duff  before  the  Pennsylvania 
Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in 
Harrisburg,  Feb.  15,  1947.  The  ad- 
dress was  taken  in  shorthand  and 
transcribed. 

T T is  fine  to  be  with  you  gentlemen  because 

1 know  that  you  are  interested  in  a lot 
of  things  in  which  we  have  a common  de- 
sire to  get  something  done. 

I hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I will 
not  talk  to  you  about  stream  pollution,  be- 
cause you  know  my  position  on  that  sub- 
ject as  well  as  if  I would  diagram  it  for 
an  hour.  I will  merely  say  in  passing  that 
I feel  the  same  way  now  as  I always  have 
before.  However,  I am  very  sure  that  we 
cannot  take  anything  for  granted;  we  cannot 
let  up  in  our  efforts.  I am  positive  that  the 
program  is  on  its  way,  that  nothing  can 
stop  it,  and  so  far  as  I am  concerned  nothing 
is  going  to  stop  it.  But  nevertheless  keep 
back  of  it. 

I would  like  to  talk  to  you  briefly  about 
several  other  matters  having  to  do  with 
conservation  and  hunting  and  fishing,  where 
I think  we  can  do  ourselves  some  good  by 
the  right  kind  of  approach. 

First,  as  far  as  propagation  of  game  fish 
in  Pennsylvania  is  concerned,  I am  in  favor, 
as  you  are,  of  an  aggressive  program  of 
action.  I don’t  think  we  should  let  any- 
thing interfere  with  the  continual  ad- 
vancement of  that  program.  But  I feel  we 
ought  to  take  into  consideration  another 
matter  in  conjunction  with  the  propagation 
of  game  fish  to  which  we  have  not  hereto- 
fore paid  enough  attention,  and  that  is  the 
propagation  of  non-game  fish  for  kids  who 
don’t  have  the  opportunity  in  many  places 
to  go  fishing  for  game  fish;  don’t  have  the 
equipment;  don’t  have  the  means  for  get- 
ting out  into  places  where  the  game  fish 
streams  are  located. 

I come,  as  you  know,  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Pittsburgh.  The  fishing  in  that 
part  of  the  state  has  been  a gradually 
vanishing  pleasure.  Where  I live  at  Car- 
negie we  used  to  have,  when  I was  a boy, 
a good  fishing  stream.  Today  germs  have 
difficulty  living  there  on  account  of  the  vast 
amount  of  acid  in  the  stream.  But  right 
above  where  I live  there  are  about  three 
or  four  artificial  lakes,  about  half  an  acre 
each,  filled  with  clean  water.  These  places 
are  as  full  of  kids  as  a piece  of  rotten 
meat  would  be  with  flies  in  summer  time. 
There  is  hardly  room  for  them  to  get 
around  without  tramping  on  top  of  one 
another. 

I think  we  ought  to  spend  some  money 
in  Pennsylvania  in  propagating  non -game 
fish  for  that  kind  of  fishing  in  streams  and 
ponds  where  game  fish  don’t  thrive  well. 


We  will  lose  a very  great  opportunity  in 
helping  the  kids,  in  helping  solve  juvenile 
delinquency  and  the  problems  of  youth  if 
we  don’t  put  some  real  emphasis  on  that 
kind  of  a program. 

I am  not  talking  about  this  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  going  ahead  with  the  kind  of 
a game  fish  propagation  program  that  we 
have  in  the  state.  That  has  nothing  to  do 
with  it  at  all.  What  I am  talking  about  is 
in  addition  to  our  present  program,  we  pro- 
mote this  kind  of  program  for  the  benefit 
of  the  kids  in  these  small  warm  water 
streams  and  ponds  all  over  Pennsylvania. 

Next,  I have  repeatedly  said,  when  I was 
a candidate  and  before  I thought  of  be- 
coming a candidate,  that  I was  for  head- 
water dams  in  Pennsylvania.  I still  am  for 
that  program.  I am  for  it  more  than  ever 
because  I think  it  affords  a very  great  op- 
portunity to  do  something  that  has  never 
been  done  before.  I am  in  favor  of  doing 
it  continuously,  not  on  a hit  or  miss  basis 
like  taking  a big  jump,  doing  something  and 
then  forgetting  about  it. 

I have  told  a number  of  the  members  of 
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Governor  Duff  is  interested  in  the  love  of  fish- 
ing in  boys  like  this. 


the  Legislature,  with  whom  I have  discussed 
this  situation,  that  I think  we  ought  to  go 
ahead  with  the  program  in  Pennsylvania, 
not  as  a post-war  program,  but  on  a 
biennial  basis,  five  million  dollars  a year 
for  a few  years  just  for  the  construction  of 
headwater  dams. 

Here  is  what  I think  it  will  do.  You  have 
been,  as  I have  been,  in  places  in  Pennsyl- 
vania where  in  certain  times  of  the  year 
they  not  only  have  lots  of  water,  they  have 
a super-abundance  of  water — a super- 
abundance of  good  water  of  the  kind  that 
does  immense  damage.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
it  is  doing  millions  of  dollars  of  damage 
every  year. 

My  idea  is  that  we  ought  to  take  some 
of  the  clean  streams  where  that  damage 
is  being  done  and  build  headwater  dams, 
systematically  and  regularly  over  the  years. 
Those  dams  ought  to  be  built  twice  as  big 
as  you  would  ordinarily  build  them,  how- 
ever, if  they  were  to  be  used  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  water  for  one  period. 
Then  during  the  periods  of  excess  water 
in  those  areas  like  up  on  Pine  Creek,  refer- 
ring only  to  that  one  to  use  one  example, 
and  which  you  are  all  acquainted  with,  or 
many  of  you  are,  there  is  a great  excess  of 
water  at  times  of  the  year  which  does  great 
damage.  If  you  had  the  kind  of  dam  I am 
speaking  about  you  could  stop  flash  floods. 
Second,  you  could  conserve  an  immense 
amount  of  good  water  which  you  could 
gradually  feed  out  during  the  summer 
months  and  keep  a flow  of  water  in  streams 
that  normally  are  so  low  that  they  can’t 
support  fish  life.  In  the  third  place  you 
ought  to  keep  back  always  enough  water 
tc  make  a good  sheet  of  water  to  provide 
year  round  recreation  in  the  area. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  program  has  a 
triple  purpose.  In  the  first  place  it  would 
substantially  cut  down  loss  in  floods.  In 
the  second  place  it  will  give  a supply  of 
water  the  year  round  in  many  streams  that 
normally  will  have  no  fish  life  at  all  be- 
cause of  dry  seasons  when  nothing  can 
live  in  them.  In  the  third  place  it  will  give 
people  in  certain  rural  areas  in  Pennsylvania 
the  only  type  of  help  that  we  can  give 
them.  We  cannot  take  manufacturing  plants 
everywhere  in  Pennsylvania,  but  there  are 
very  many  wonderful  areas  in  Pennsylvania 
where  there  is  a great  influx  of  people  dur- 
ing the  hunting  season,  which  they  are  glad 
to  have,  but  which  lasts  but  a short  time. 

The  plan  that  I have  in  mind  would  mean 
that  they  would  have  a summer  recreation 
crowd  there  all  during  the  summer  months. 
It  won’t  cost  very  much  money,  and  it  will 
be  permanent.  It  won’t  be  merely  appro- 
priating money  that  is  spent  today  and  gone 
tomorrow.  It  will  be  an  immense  advantage 
not  only  for  the  people  who  live  there,  but 
( Turn  to  Page  18) 
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FROM  EGG  TO  TROUT  BROOK 

Placing  Fish  in  Public  Waters  Is  Last  Step  in  Hatchery  Rearing  and 

Distribution  Program 


The  road  is  deep  with  mud,  but  the  hatchery  truck  goes  through  with  its  valuable 
cargo.  This  picture  and  others  of  fish  stocking  used  with  this  article  were  sent  to  the 
Angler  by  State  Fish  Warden  Dean  R.  Davis,  of  Punxsutawney.  All  are  scenes  of  the 
stocking  of  Big  Mill  Creek,  in  Jefferson  County.  The  photos  were  taken  iby  Jean  White, 
of  Punxsutawney. 


T T’S  a simple  problem  in  arithmetic  to 
•*-  divide  4,000  into  2,000,000  and  get  the  cor- 
rect answer,  which  is  500. 

But  it’s  not  so  simple  to  divide  about 
2,000,000  trout  among  4,000  miles  of  trout 
water  and  get  the  correct  answer,  which  is 
the  maximum  of  sport  and  recreation  for 
fishermen  in  Pennsylvania. 

Yet  that  is  precisely  the  problem  that 
must  be  solved  each  year  when  a new 
crop  of  trout  has  matured  in  the  fish  hatch- 
eries of  Pennsylvania  and  must  be  moved 
out  of  nursery  ponds  into  public  waters. 

There  are  as  many  headaches  and  diffi- 
culties in  this  job  as  in  the  rearing  of  trout 
from  the  time  they  are  placed  in  the  hatch- 
ing trays  until  they  have  developed  to 
stocking  size,  as  described  in  the  first  two 
articles  in  this  series. 

The  mechanics  of  stocking  are  fairly 
simple. 

Early  in  the  spring  orders  go  out  from 
the  office  of  C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Cul- 
turist  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 
to  the  hatchery  superintendents.  These 
orders  specify  the  names  and  location  of 
streams  to  be  stocked,  the  number  and 
species  of  fish  to  be  distributed  in  each 
stream,  and  other  incidental  details. 

Hatchery  superintendents,  in  turn,  work 
out  shipping  schedules,  down  to  the  exact 
day  and  hour  the  stocking  is  to  be  done. 
Then  State  Fish  Wardens  and  interested 
sportsmen  are  notified  of  the  dates,  so  that 
they  may  assist  with  the  stocking— and 
incidentally  see  at  first  hand  the  kind  of 
fish  that  are  placed  in  the  streams. 

Twenty-four  hours  before  a shipment  of 
trout  is  scheduled  to  leave  the  hatchery, 
the  fish  are  removed  from  the  nursery  ponds 
and  counted,  weighed,  and  measured.  They 
are  fasted  for  24  hours  to  keep  them  from 
becoming  sick  in  the  tanks  of  water  in  which 
they  will  travel  from  the  hatcheries  to  the 
trout  streams. 

The  fish  are  transported  to  the  streams 
in  special  tank  trucks,  each  one  capable  of 
carrying  about  450  pounds  of  fish  in  twin 
tanks  where  the  temperature  of  the  water 
is  controlled  and  where  the  water  is  kept 
ir;  constant  circulation,  so  that  the  trout  are 
in  good  condition  when  they  reach  their 
destination. 

Each  truck  carries  two  tanks,  and  the 
hatcheries  have  enough  tanks  in  service  to 
equip  18  trucks.  These  trucks,  incidentally, 
traveled  284,345  miles  last  year  and  delivered 
363  tons  of  fish  of  all  species,  including 
trout.  And  they  did  the  job  so  well  that 
they  failed  to  deliver  only  four  loads— 
three  due  to  flood  conditions  and  one  be- 
cause of  impassable  roads.  Actually,  they 
did  not  fail  even  once,  for  the  four  loads  of 
fish  that  had  to  be  returned  to  the  hatcheries 
were  delivered  successfully,  in  each  in- 
stance, a couple  of  weeks  later. 


By  RICHARD  F.  WILLIAMSON 


“If  we  could  simply  divide  the  number  of 
miles  of  trout  water  in  Pennsylvania  into 
the  number  of  fish  available,  and  then  stock 
just  so  many  fish  to  each  mile,”  explains 
Mr.  Buller,  “the  annual  distribution  of  our 
trout  crop  would  be  as  simple  as  the  sys- 
tem we  have  developed  for  getting  the  trout 
into  the  streams. 

“But  there  are  too  many  intangible  fac- 
tors that  must  be  considered  to  permit  any 
rule-of-thumb  plan  of  trout  distribution. 

“Each  stream  that  is  to  be  stocked  pre- 
sents its  own  problem.  We  must  take  into 
account  its  size  and  the  flowage  of-  water; 
the  water  temperature  in  the  summer;  the 
cover  it  provides  for  fish;  the  number  and 
size  of  its  pools;  its  freedom  from  contami- 
nation and  pollution;  and  its  accessability  to 
the  hatchery  trucks. 

“But  even  these  are  not  the  biggest  of  our 
problems. 
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“The  extent  to  which  any  stream  is  fished 
is  the  No.  1 factor  that  must  be  given  care- 
ful consideration.” 

Mr.  Buller  cites  some  examples. 

A certain  rural  county  in  Pennsylvania 
has  735  acres  of  trout  water,  but  it  is 
far  enough  from  any  large  cities  or  towns 
that  the  fishing  pressure  (that  is,  the  num- 
ber of  anglers  who  visit  it)  is  light. 

But  a certain  urban  county  in  Pennsyl- 
vania has  only  44  acres  of  trout  Water, 
while  it  is  located  so  close  to  large  centers 
of  population  that  the  fishing  pressure  on 
that  water  is  tremendous. 

“Obviously,”  says  Mr.  Buller,  “it  would 
be  neither  fair  nor  a matter  of  good 
economics  to  stock  each  acre  of  water  in  the 
rural  county  with  the  same  number  of 
fish  that  are  stocked  in  each  acre  of  water 
in  the  urban  county.” 

There  are  other  examples. 

One  county  may  have  a plentiful  supply  of 
good  trout  water  and  have  as  neighbors  J 
other  counties  with  equally  good  fishing 
outlets.  That  would  mean  that  fishermen 
could  spread  over  four  or  five  counties 
and  have  equally  good  fishing. 

But  another  county,  while  considered 
good  trout  territory  itself,  may  be  the  only 
such  county  in  a block  of  half  a dozen, 
with  the  result  that  anglers  in  that  group 
of  counties  would  be  forced  to  turn  to  the 
streams  of  a single  county  for  their  sport. 

“Here  'again,”  says  Mr.  Buller,  “it  would 
be  improper  to  stock  equally  all  the  trout 
streams  in  these  two  groups  of  counties. 

“The  point  is  this:  We  are  not  interested 
( Turn  to  Page  17) 
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By  FRANK  R.  WALLACE 


¥ F YOU  have  been  a fisherman  for  any 
length  of  time,  you  have  undoubtedly 
accumulated  an  assortment  of  photographs 
of  your  friends,  your  catches,  yourself,  and 
possibly  scenes  of  the  localities  you  have 
visited.  Where  are  they — in  a bureau  drawer, 
an  old  shoe  box,  or  with  the  family  album? 
Why  not  get  them  out  and  start  an  angler’s 
journal,  a photographic  fisherman’s  diary, 
or  whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  Such  a 
pioject  will  be  the  means,  first,  of  keeping 
your  prints  in  good  and  permanent  order  for 
easy  and  entertaining  inspection,  and,  sec- 
ond, the  book  will  become  a chronological 
record  of  your  trips  afield,  enabling  you  to 
relive  many  pleasant  moments. 

I was  one  of  those  chaps  who  had  ac- 
cumulated a quantity  of  outdoor  snapshots 
as  the  result  of  an  avid  interest  in  field 
sports  and  a casual  acquaintance  with  an 

! inexpensive  kodak.  On  occasion  I had  also 
tried  my  hand  at  writing  a bit  of  a story 
or  diary  about  a particularly  interesting 
trip  or  outing.  It  occurred  to  me  one  even- 
ing that  I should  put  these  pictures,  stories, 
and  diaries  together  in  some  sort  of  perma- 
nent chronological  order,  and  thus  was  born 

Ithe  idea  for  my  Sportsmen’s  Journal. 

Once  under  way  I became  enthusiastic 
about  its  possibilities,  and  it  was  easy  there- 
after to  jot  down  dates,  names,  and  incidents 
either  in  the  field  in  a small  notebook  car- 
ried for  the  purpose,  or  write  up  notes  at 

!some  convenient  time  after  the  trip,  as- 
sociating such  notes  with  photographs  taken. 
I discovered  that  it  was  better  to  make  notes 
immediately  rather  than  depend  upon  my 

! memory.  Then  when  the  pictures  were 
available  for  inspection  other  interesting 
things  were  brought  to  mind  which  could 
be  included  in  the  narrative. 

In  thinking  over  the  matter,  I decided  at 

1 first  to  use  loose-leaf  paper,  three-hole 
punched,  for  an  ordinary  letter-size  ring 
binder,  and  the  popular  art  comers  with 
which  to  affix  the  photos  to  the  sheets. 


, Expression  is  brought  out  well  in  this  picture. 
There  is  pleasure  on  the  face  of  this  fair  angler, 
and  pride,  too,  in  the  bass  she  Is  displaying. 


A “shot”  of  members  of  the  party  getting  into  their  gear  for  a fishing  expedition 
always  brings  back  pleasant  memories  and  adds  variety  to  the  Journal. 


Neither  of  these  was  satisfactory,  however, 
for  permanency,  and  after  filling  the  first 
binder  I investigated  the  possibilities  of 
using  regular  photographer’s  dry  mounting 
tissue  with  which  to  affix  the  prints,  and 
the  cost  of  a book -binding  job  after  a suffi- 
cient number  of  sheets  had  accumulated  to 
make  a fair  sized  book. 

Dry  mounting  tissue  cements  the  print  to 
the  paper  by  the  use  of  a regular  mounting 
iron  or  an  ordinary  fiat  iron  or  electric 
iron  and  makes  a neat,  clean,  and  perma- 
nent job. 

I discovered  that  the  local  printer  would 
bind  the  sheets  in  a buckram  cover  and 
stamp  certain  data  thereon  for  a reasonable 
figure,  and  I felt  that  I had  the  answer  to 
my  problem.  While  single-weight  photo- 
graphic paper  is  better  for  such  a book,  it 
has  not  always  been  possible  to  secure  it, 
and  for  that  reason  I have  used  a good 
quality  heavy  bond  paper  which  will  sup- 
port prints  on  double  weight  photographic 
paper  and  at  the  same  time  stand  the  wear 
of  handling. 

For  the  most  part,  print  size  has  been 
4"  x 5"  with  a few  5"  x 7"’s  thrown  in 
where  the  shot  was  a particularly  good  one 
or  the  subject  matter  of  particular  interest. 
One  or  two  4"  x 5"  prints  or  one  5"  x 7" 
print  on  a page  will  leave  enough  space  on 
an  8V2"  x 11"  sheet  for  a bit  of  writing. 
Occasionally,  when  I have  a number  of 
prints  and  not  sufficient  description  to  justify 
the  use  of  several  pages,  I cut  and  trim  sev- 
eral prints  and  build  up  sort  of  a com- 
posite on  one  sheet  of  paper.  This  is  a 
particularly  effective  way  of  putting  several 
related  prints  together. 

The  position  of  the  prints  and  the  writing 
can  be  varied  from  page  to  page  for  addi- 


tional interest.  Always  keep  in  mind,  how- 
ever, that  the  book-binder  will  need  a 
reasonable  binding  strip,  and  the  photo- 
graphs should  not  crowd  the  margins  too 
closely. 

The  preparation  of  these  journals  has  be- 
come a fascinating  pastime,  and  I am  sure 
it  has  improved  both  my  fishing  and  my 
photography.  Being  ever  on  the  alert  for  an 
interesting  diary  entry  or  photo  I have  be- 
come much  more  observant.  All  sorts  of 

( Turn  to  Page  11) 


Here  is  how  the  Photo  Journal  combines  at- 
tractive pictures  with  a written  record  of  trips 
astream. 


A Sportsman’s  Photo  Journal 
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VK/"  ET  flies  offer  the  skilled  angler  the  great- 
” est  challenge  of  any  method  in  common 
use.  In  its  varied  forms  and  practices,  wet 
fly  angling  can  be  made  to  produce  under 
almost  any  circumstances  encountered  on 
the  stream.  This  is  not  an  attack  on  other 
methods  such  as  drys,  streamers,  or  nymphs. 
Indeed,  I prefer  the  dry  because  it  is  more 
spectacular  in  practice  and  easier  to  master, 
experts  to  the  contrary.  It  also  means  more 
hooked  fish  in  proportion  to  the  strikes. 
Yet  there  is  a finesse  about  fishing  wets  that 
takes  hold  of  the  imagination  and  keeps  the 
attention  as  no  other  method  possibly  can. 

Let  us  study  a few  random  examples  of 
the  use  of  the  versatile  wets. 

A famous  limestone  stream  in  Central 
Pennsylvania  has  stretches  of  deep,  still 
water  that  contain  many  of  the  best  speci- 
mens in  its  hard-fished  waters.  It  is  mid- 
June,  and  a hatch  of  Iron  Blue  Duns  about 
size  16  are  floating  down  the  stream.  A 
dry  fly  man,  working  carefully  up  stream, 
does  great  execution  among  the  trout  in  the 
broken  water.  He  approaches  one  still  pool 
where  four  nice  ones  are  rising  steadily 
and  looks  over  the  situation.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  put  them  down  one  by  one,  either 
by  the  tiny  ripples  from  his  wading  or  by 
casting  directly  to  their  rise.  Finally  he 
gives  up  in  disgust  and  wades  off  up  stream 
in  search  of  the  easier  broken  water. 

While  waiting  for  the  trout  to  get  over 
their  scare,  A1  and  I prepare  for  a try.  The 
nine-foot  dry  fly  leaders  are  lengthened  to 
twelve  feet,  with  4x  points.  A1  attaches  a 
standard  Iron  Blue  wet,  while  I use  a 
pattern  introduced  by  E.  R.  Hewitt.  This 
fly  differs  from  the  orthodox  pattern  in 
that  the  hackless  project  horizontally  and 
the  hackle-point  wings  extend  vertically 
and  a little  forward  from  the  body  of  the 
fly.  Both  flies  are  dressed  on  the  finest  dry 
fly  hooks  so  as  almost  to  float  in  suspension 
in  the  slowest  moving  water.  The  dressing 
is  light  and  standard  except  for  a ribbing 
of  fine  gold  wire  to  add  sparkle  and  an 
illusion  of  translucense. 

After  fifteen  minutes  of  careful  observa- 
tion the  largest  projection  of  grass  on  the 
opposite  bank  fails  to  hide  the  slow  roll  of 
a nice  brown.  Several  times  he  rises  to 
naturals  as  A1  prepares  for  action.  With 
biack  sticky  mud  he  carefully  daubes  both 
leader  and  fly.  Slowly  he  gets  into  the 
stream  and  moves  into  position  directly 
opposite  the  fish.  He  is  especially  careful 
not  to  cause  the  tell-tale  ripples.  A few  cau- 
tious false  casts  lengthens  the  line,  and  with 
the  rod  almost  parallel  to  the  water  the  fly 
is  dropped  a good  six  feet  above  the  last 
rise.  The  leader  and  fly  disappear  beneath 
the  surface  at  once,  thanks  to  the  mud  bath, 


and  no  movement  of  rod  or  line  is  made 
except  perhaps  a faint  quiver  that  denotes 
Al’s  tenseness  as  he  waits.  Then  a bulge! 
A1  takes  up  slack  with  his  left  hand  and 
barely  moves  his  rod  with  his  right,  the 
hook  bites  home,  and  a beautiful  brown 
takes  to  the  air. 

These  are  the  requisites;  a long,  fine  dry 
fly  leader;  the  ability  to  cast  accurately  and 
softly  from  fifty  feet  and  up;  patience  to 
wait  for  a slow  moving  fly  to  be  taken,  or 
pass  the  trout’s  feeding  position  by  enough 
margin  as  not  to  alarm  it  on  the  retrieve. 

If  the  fish  fails  to  take  in  two  or  at  the 
most  three  perfect  floats,  then  the  second 
method  comes  into  play.  The  hackle-wing 
is  cast  and  allowed  to  float  almost  to  the 
rising  fish.  Then  the  line  is  shuttled  about 
two  inches  at  a time  with  a hand  and  finger 
movement,  while  the  rod  is  held  ready  for 
the  strike.  The  movements  are  made  very 
deliberately.  Our  method  is  to  count  to 
ten  slowly  between  each  finger  and  hand 
movement.  The  pull  on  the  line  causes  the 
fly  alternately  to  stream-line  and  fluff  out, 
giving  it  a life-like  appearance.  Sometimes 
it  fails,  but  produces  often  enough  to  be 
given  special  notice. 

Perhaps  a word  about  hooking  the  strike 
might  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Old-timers 
as  well  as  beginners  are  sometimes  in 
trouble  when  it  comes  to  the  delicate  opera- 
tion of  setting  the  hook.  I would  be  well 
stocked  with  flies  for  several  seasons  if  I 
had  all  the  flies  I have  lost  by  setting  the 
hook  too  hard. 

This  is  the  answer  to  the  striking  problem. 

With  line  in  your  left  hand  and  rod  in  the 
right,  or  vice  versa,  move  the  hands  apart 
as  you  do  when  telling  the  story  of  the  big 
one  that  got  away.  This  sets  the  hook  so 
softly  and  gradually  that  at  once  your  per- 
centage of  hooked  fish  will  climb.  Practice 
on  the  back  lawn  with  a 5x  leader,  a barb- 
less hook,  and  a couple  of  pounds  of  sand 
in  a salt  bag.  Then  notice  the  results  on 
the  stream. 


A hybrid  method  of  fishing  was  intro- 
duced to  me  by  Gus,  a man  of  Swedish 
extraction. 

Regularly  for  several  years  he  appeared 
two  weeks  before  season  began  and  ordered 
his  season’s  supply  of  flies.  There  were  an 
even  dozen  of  six  patterns  of  his  own. 

Strangely  enough,  they  were  one  of  each 
pattern,  tied  wet,  on  a heavy  hook  and  one 
tied  dry  on  the  finest  dry  hook.  He  watched 
each  fly  being  tied  and  looked  it  over  criti- 
cally when  it  was  finished.  He  gave  the 
whole  procedure  an  air  of  formula  and 
secrecy.  He  brought  his  own  hooks  and 
many  of  the  materials  used,  with  an  air  of 
one  who  knows  exactly  what  he  wants  and 
spares  no  trouble  or  expense  to  get  it.  His 
wets  were  sparcely  tied  size  8 with  excep- 
tionally long  tails,  and  the  drys  were  size 
10  dressed  medium  but  with  hackles  that 
were  perfection. 

We  became  quite  friendly,  but  never  once 
did  he  give  any  particulars  of  his  method. 
I know  he  fished  alone  and  produced  nice 
trout  when  other  experts  were  not  showing 
any  results.  What  was  his  secret? 

July  came,  with  its  hot  weather  and  low 
water  and  generally  poor  conditions.  One 
day  I accidently  met  Gus  at  the  local  store 
and  inquired  as  to  the  fishing. 

“Yesterday  I got  three  browns,  one  a 
two-pounder,”  he  replied. 

“Using  dynamite?”  I kidded. 

“You  go  Sunday,  I’ll  show  you,”  he  said. 
“Be  ready  at  3:30  for  sure.  I come  for  you.” 

The  stars  were  still  shining  when  Gus 
parked  his  car  at  the  Sand  Banks  on  Mo- 
shannon.  Walking  up  stream  a mile  in  the 
pale  pre-dawn,  we  found  a convenient  ledge 
and  waited  patiently  for  daylight. 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 
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BLACK  WINGS 

The  Story  of  a Damselfly 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 

Illustrations  by  Emanuel  Slutsky 


D LACK  WINGS  looked  more  like  a 
Christmas  decoration  than  an  insect. 
His  two  shimmering  pairs  of  many-veined 
wings  rustled  like  black  cellophane.  His 
long,  slender  body  gleamed  purple  and 
green  in  the  sunlight.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  believe  his  big  compound  eyes  . . . 
that  this  fascinating  creature  was  himself! 
He  perched  on  a willow  twig  close  to  the 
water  so  that  he  might  admire  his  reflection. 
He  opened  and  closed  his  wings  repeatedly 
to  watch  the  sun-made  iridescence  come  and 
go. 

A fisherman  stopped  in  wonder.  The  light 
reflecting  from  the  metallic  insect  almost 
hurt  his  eyes.  But  Black  Wings  fluttered 
across  Singing  Brook  and  sought  protection 
in  the  gloom  of  a drooping  willow.  Once  in 
the  shade,  some  of  his  glory  departed.  As 
scon  as  the  angler  had  tramped  on  Black 
Wings  returned  to  the  sunny  twig  and  tried 
to  figure  out  the  astonishing  changes  that 
had  occurred  in  the  last  few  hours. 

Just  last  night  he  had  been  crawling 
about  through  the  mud  and  the  water 
vegetation  at  the  bottom  of  Singing  Brook. 
Now  he  had  wings  and  could  fly!  Then  he 
had  been  breathing  by  means  of  gills,  three 
rather  elliptical  flaps  that  trailed  behind 
him.  Now  he  found  a neat  row  of  openings 
along  his  thorax  and  abdomen  that  admitted 
air.  Then  he  was  an  ugly,  spider-like  crea- 
ture. Now,  he  admitted  himself,  he  was 
handsome!  The  only  things  he  had  brought 
' along  from  the  underwater  world  were  his 
huge  compound  eyes,  his  six  long  legs,  and 
his  enormous  appetite.  Yes,  he  would  have 
to  stop  admiring  himself  and  find  something 
to  eat. 

But  he  still  lingered  on  the  twig.  It  was 
just  this  morning,  perhaps  two  hours  be- 
fore, when  the  change  came  about.  Black 
Wings  was  clinging  to  a reed  that  rose  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  when  some  strange 
urge  caused  him  to  crawl  up  and  up,  into 
that  strange,  noisy,  glaring,  windy,  out-of- 
the -water  world. 

At  first  he  didn’t  like  it  at  all.  The  wind 
almost  blew  him  away.  Big  black  birds 
with  red  shoulders  swooped  about  looking 
for  breakfast,  but  somehow  or  other  didn’t 
happen  to  see  him.  He  had  often  watched 
the  sun  through  layers  of  water.  Then  it 
seemed  mellow  and  kind.  Now  it  was 
fierce  and  hot.  It  split  his  coat  right  down 
the  back.  And  through  the  opening  he 
crawled  ...  a trembling,  wet,  fragile  thing 
with  a sodden  mass  of  grayness  that  was 
supposed  to  be  wings. 

How  the  wind  blew!  He  dug  in  the  claws 
of  his  six  legs  and  clung  for  dear  life.  The 
sun  dried  his  wings.  He  began  to  breathe 
in  a strange  new  way.  Color  began  to  tinge 
his  hardening  abdomen.  His  wings  filled 
out,  and,  suddenly  ...  he  was  flying.  He 
didn’t  move  with  the  airplane  directness  of 
his  cousins,  the  dragonflies,  but,  more  like 
an  autogyro,  fluttered  along  gaily  and  con- 
fidently. Oh,  it  was  wonderful,  flying.  A 


Buzzy  ,aw  his  reflection  in  the  water  of  Singing  Brook. 


lot  more  interesting  than  crawling  about 
under  the  waters  of  Singing  Brook. 

He  was  hungry.  He  couldn’t  remember 
when  he  wasn’t  hungry.  Yes,  he  would  stop 
admiring  himself  and  return  to  the  old 
button  bush  where  his  brother  and  sister 
were  eating  the  insects  that  were  lured  to 
the  fragrant  blossoms. 

Nature  is  a spendthrift.  Black  Wings,  his 
brother,  and  sister  were  the  only  evidences 
of  their  parents’  prodigous  labor.  Yet  their 
mother  had  deposited  thousands  of  eggs  in 
the  soft  stems  of  water  plants.  When  the 
eggs  hatched  most  of  the  young  damsel 
flies  were  gobbled  down  the  throats  of  the 
fish  in  Singing  Brook.  The  diving  beetles 
and  water  bugs  helped  themselves  too. 


The  egg-laying  operation  of  Black  Wings’ 
parents  was  unique  to  say  the  least.  His 
father  had  a pair  of  claspers  at  the  far  end 
of  his  abdomen.  With  these  he  firmly 
grasped  his  mate  by  her  pro-thorax  and 
when  she  was  ready  to  lay  a batch  of  eggs 
he  would  help  her  lower  her  long  abdomen 
into  the  water  . . . almost  up  to  her  wings. 
And  all  the  while  she  was  piercing  the 
plant  tissue  with  her  sharp  ovipositor,  and 
placing  the  oval  eggs,  he  was  watching  to 
see  that  no  bass  or  trout  was  watching  with 
hungry  eyes. 

Often  he  pulled  her  to  safety  . . . avoid- 
ing by  inches  the  greedy  maw  of  a hungry 
fish.  Then,  in  tandem,  they  would  fly  about 
until  a safer  spot  for  egg  laying  was  found. 
When  the  thousands  of  eggs  were  finally 
laid  the  pair  were  old  and  battered.  Of 
course,  they  never  saw  their  offspring. 

Black  Wings  found  his  brother  and  sister 
by  the  button  bush  eating  the  flies  that  had 
come  for  a breakfast  of  nectar.  He  tried 
to  persuade  them  into  exploring  the  full 
length  of  Singing  Brook  with  him,  but  they 
were  satisfied  with  life  by  the  button  bush, 
so  he  started  out  alone. 

* * * 

What  fun  it  was  flying!  Black  Wings  saw 
his  reflection  in  the  water  of  Singing  Brook 
and  watched  it  with  admiration  as  he  per- 
formed loops  and  dives  in  the  sparkling  air. 
He  told  himself  that  this  was  much  more 
fun  than  crawling  about  under  the  water  or 
staying  half-afraid  in  the  shelter  of  an  old 
button  bush.  He  met  another  black-wing 
like  himself,  and  together  they  went  through 
the  fantastic  dance  that  black-wings  always 
perform  upon  meeting.  After  that  was  over 
he  found  himself  a bit  tired,  so  he  perched 
on  a stick  that  stuck  just  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  purling  water. 

Black  Wings  was  dozing  a little  when 
something  warned  him  of  danger.  What 
that  something  was  he  never  knew.  But 
( Turn  to  Page  14) 
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The  Thousand  and  One  Tales 


By  HOWARD  M.  ERNST 


TF  SCHEHERAZADE  had  regaled  the  Sul- 
^ tan  with  a thousand  and  one  tales  of 
the  manner  in  which  trout  may  be  taken, 
like  as  not  the  Sultan  would  have  set  forth 
to  practice  them  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and 
like  as  not  through  his  efforts  to  do  so  he 
would  fail  to  catch  a single  trout.  He,  like 
many  of  us,  might  find  his  days  on  the 
stream  mostly  spent  changing  flies  and 
leaders,  battling  current,  and  stumbling 
over  rocks  in  his  vain  efforts  to  use  as  many 
of  the  thousand  and  one  tricks  as  was 
humanly  possible. 

Admittedly  there  are  innumerable  lures 
and  methods  for  fishing  for  trout  which 
under  varying  conditions  will  prove  effective 
but  one  thing  is  most  certain— you  can’t 
catch  trout  unless  your  lure  is  in  the  water. 
For  that  reason  it  is  essential  to  endeavor 
to  organize  the  business  on  a basis  that  will 
permit  the  use  of  as  many  variations  of 
technique  as  possible  at  a minimum  cost  of 
time  and  useless  effort.  In  other  words,  one 
should  approach  a stream  with  a definite 
routine  in  mind  from  which  he  should  not 
deviate  until  and  unless  developments  such 
as  actually  taking  fish  or  rising,  bulging, 
tailing,  or  cruising  trout  clearly  indicate  the 
proper  course  of  action  to  pursue. 

My  usual  procedure  is  to  start  at  the 
head  of  the  pools  and  fish  down  them  with 
long  diagonal  casts.  Giving  due  considera- 
tion to  rod  and  wind,  I select  the  longest 
leader  tapered  to  the  finest  point  that  can 
be  comfortably  handled.  This  solves  the 
day’s  leader  problem,  for  from  the  point  of 
view  of  fooling  the  fish  the  leader  can  never 
be  too  long  or  too  fine.  Somebody  may 
speak  up  and  ask:  “How  about  landing  the 
big  one  you  have  so  artfully  deceived  with 
your  delicate  thread  of  gossamer.” 

My  answer  is  that  should  you  be  fortunate 


'Tfcxt 

Every  sportsman  will  read  with  in- 
terest the  feature  article  in  the  May 
Angler.  It  is  the  announcement  of  a 
state-wide  creel  census  being  taken 
this  year  to  provide  information  es- 
sential to  the  rearing  and  stocking  of 
all  species  of  fish. 

Richard  Alden  Knight  has  written 
a timely  trouting  article,  “Flat  Fish- 
ing for  Trout,”  which  also  will  be  a 
feature  next  month. 

And  A.  G.  Shimmel  will  discuss 
nymph  angling,  John  Korda  will  offer 
some  useful  ideas  on  fishing  from  a 
boat,  and  Jack  Anderson  will  spin  a 
fascinating  story  on  “Opening  Day 
Fever.” 

R.  L.  Watts,  whose  article  on  stream 
surveys  in  the  January  issue  provoked 
much  favorable  comment,  returns  with 
a comparison  of  Pennsylvania  and  out- 
side the  state  fishing  that  will  open  the 
eyes  of  Keystone  anglers. 


The  author  advises  to  start  at  the  head  of  the 
pool  and  fish  down. 

enough  to  hook  into  a giant,  just  hold  your 
rod  up,  play  it  consistently  from  the  reel, 
and  don’t  try  impatiently  to  force  it.  No 
matter  how  fine  the  leader,  the  play  of  rod 
plus  the  tension  of  the  line  against  the 
normal  light  drag  of  the  average  trout  reel 
will  eventually  kill  the  fish.  I have  killed 
a ten-pound  salmon  on  a 3X  leader.  This 
is  not  a recommended  procedure  but  it  can 
be  done. 

The  next  operation  to  be  considered  is 
the  selection  of  flies.  There  are  a great 
many  anglers  who  seem  to  be  fascinated  by 
the  idea  of  decorating  their  leaders  with  as 
varied  an  assortment  of  artificial  insects  as 
time  permits.  In  fact  I somethimes  wonder 
if  they  do  not  worry  about  spoiling  the  per- 
fection of  the  flies  dressing  should  they  for- 
get to  change  it  after  a dozen  casts. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  I have  stood  waist 
deep  in  the  river  feverishly  changing  from 
one  fly  to  another  in  a vain  attempt  to  match 
a hatch  on  which  the  trout  were  gorging 
themselves.  It  is  because  of  such  situations 
that  we  try  to  keep  a well  stocked  fly  book, 
but  if  we  followed  this  principle  throughout 
a day’s  fishing  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  we  caught  many  fish,  since  most  of  the 
time  would  be  spent  switching  flies.  • 

From  long  experience  I have  found  it  best 
always  to  begin  the  day’s  fishing  with  the 
fly  in  which  you  have  the  most  confidence. 
Stick  with  it  until  you  have  exhausted  all 
the  possibilities  of  its  presentation  fishing 
over  all  the  variety  of  water  your  stream 
affords. 

My  favorite  fly  in  the  east  is  a No.  10  or 
12  Light  Cahill;  in  the  west  a No.  8 or  10 
Royal  Coachman. 

Should  your  initial  efforts  in  the  conven- 
tional form  fail  to  produce  results,  do  not 
change  flies  as  yet  but,  as  previously  sug- 
gested, vary  the  presentation  thereof.  Try 
some  straight  cross  stream  drift  casts,  fol- 
lowed by  directly  down  stream  casts,  jigging 


the  retrieve.  Possibly  a short  upstream  cast 
with  a diagonal  slow  retrieve  will  prove  ef- 
fective. Try  these  variations  all  over  the 
same  water,  and  if  any  one  of  them  takes 
fish,  stop  experimenting  and  stick  to  that 
method. 

Failing  to  obtain  results  up  to  this  point 
still  does  not  necessitate  a change  in  flies. 
You  may  not  have  located  the  fish,  and  the 
fly  may  have  been  drifting  over  barren 
water.  Pay  some  attention  to  the  pockets, 
explore  the  rapids,  and  deftly  drift  the  fly 
close  up  against  the  banks  under  whose 
cool  and  shaded  overhangs  the  trout  may 
be  resting.  Test  each  of  these  spots  with 
all  of  the  previously  mentioned  types  of 
casts,  and  then  if  the  results  still  remain 
negative  a change  of  fly  is  warranted. 

Even  though  you  may  have  fished  for  an 
hour  or  more,  it  is  still  advisable  to  stick 
to  standards.  As  a second  choice  of  flies, 
use  your  next  favorite  in  which  you  have 
considerable  confidence.  It  should  be  a 
materially  different  color — resulting,  for  in- 
stance, in  a switch  from  grey  to  brown  or 
black  and  vise  versa.  I usually  follow  my 
Light  Cahill  with  a Quill  Gordon  or  a 
Hendrickson  in  the  east,  and  if  the  Royal 
Coachman  has  failed,  it  is  succeeded  by  a 
Queen  of  the  Waters  or  a Grizzly  King. 
With  this  second  best  choice  proceed  in  the 
same  methodical  fashion  thoroughly  to  test 
its  effectiveness.  If  after  fishing  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  suggestions  the 
creel  still  be  empty,  it  is  time  to  make  an 
effort  to  definitely  locate  the  trout  and  go 
on  a real  fish  hunt. 

The  one  sure  way  of  forcing  trout  to  show 
themselves  is  to  throw  a bucktail  in  front 
of  them.  It  is  seldom,  regardless  of  weather 
and  water  conditions,  that  trout  refuse  at 
least  to  show  themselves  to  one  of  these 
limes.  In  referring  to  a bucktail,  that  is  just 
( Turn  to  Page  15) 


Telling  the  tale  of  a big  one  that  got  away. 
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Early  Season  Trout  and  Chills 


By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 


John,  pretty  well  camouflaged  by  the  brush  at  the  left  of  this  picture,  ties  into  one. 


T AWAKENED  with  a start,  my  eyes 
searching  the  inky  blackness  around  me, 
wandering  what  had  disturbed  my  sleep. 

' Then  I heard  it:  “Brrr,  Br,  Brrr,”  coming 
out  of  the  dark.  With  a sigh  of  relief,  I 
wondered  who  was  trying  to  start  a tractor 
at  this  time  of  the  morning.  I thought  to 
myself  any  guy  is  crazy  trying  to  start  that 
thing  so  early  in  the  morning;  it  must  be 
only  about  5 o’clock. 

But  wait  a minute.  What  was  that? 
Sounded  like  someone  coughing.  Hey,  there 
isn’t  supposed  to  be  anyone  in  my  room 
but  me.  For  a moment  I sat  there  ponder- 
ing just  what  to  do.  Should  I reach  out  and 
get  the  light  on  my  night  stand  and  see 
who  the  intruder  was,  or  should  I just  keep 
still  as  a mouse  and  wait  for  it  to  make 
another  sound  that  would  reveal  its  where- 
abouts. 

I had  just  started  to  search  for  the  night- 
stand  in  the  darkness  when  a light  flashed 
in  my  face  and  a gruff  voice  said: 

“Hey,  Frank,  time  to  get  up  if  you  want 
to  catch  any  fish.” 

I recognized  the  voice  as  belonging  to 
John,  a fishing  companion.  Then  it  all 
came  back  to  me,  this  wasn’t  my  room,  it 
was  our  tent.  And  that  wasn’t  a tractor 
I thought  I heard,  it  was  an  old  grouse 
drumming  on  a log.  And  another  thing  this 
was  the  first  day  of  trout  season. 

By  the  time  I had  my  boots  and  clothes 
on,  John  had  a fire  going.  Bill,  the  third 
member  of  our  party,  was  back  from  a 
nearby  spring  with  a bucket  of  fresh  water. 
It  was  so  cold  that  I was  still  shaking  when 
Bill  handed  me  a plate  of  bacon  and  eggs, 
and  every  time  I tried  to  spear  a piece  of 
either  it  would  jump  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  plate.  I finally  got  my  breakfast 
down,  though,  by  putting  the  plate  down 
on  the  ground  where  it  was  still. 

We  left  our  campsite  just  as  the  rising  sun 
cast  its  reflections  on  the  eastern  horizon 
and  arrived  at  our  favorite  trout  stream, 
White  Deer  Creek,  after  a brisk  hike  through 
the  hemlock  stand  that  covered  the  moun- 


tain. The  sight  of  our  favorite  stream  as 
it  cascaded  rapidly  down  the  mountain  set 
us  moving.  We  had  our  rods  rigged  in  a 
hurry,  but  our  hands  became  numb  with 
cold,  so  we  agreed  to  build  a fire  and  thaw 
out  before  we  started  to  fish.  We  scattered 
out  in  three  directions  looking  for  pine  knots. 
Bill  and  I were  back  to  our  agreed  fire  site 
in  about  five  minutes,  arms  loaded  down 
with  knots,  but  John  was  nowhere  in  sight. 

We  had  a roaring  fire  in  about  ten  min- 
utes, and  as  we  sat  there  warming  by  it 
Bill  became  worried  at  John’s  failing  to  re- 
turn and  exclaimed:  “Where  did  he  go  for 
those  knots?  Back  to  Pittsburgh?” 

By  accident,  my  glance  into  the  woods  in 
search  of  John  happened  to  fall  on  the 
log  against  which  we  had  rested  our  rods. 
I discovered  that  John’s  was  missing  and 


blurted  out  to  Bill: 

“Look!  His  rod  is  missing.  He  didn’t  go 
looking  for  wood,  he  went  fishing!” 

Sure  enough  he  did,  for  it  wasn’t  but  a 
minute  later  that  we  heard  a voice  from  be- 
low us  yelling  something. 

I walked  over  to  the  edge  of  the  bank  to 
see  what  he  was  yelling  about,  and  what  a 
sight  greeted  my  eyes.  There  was  John 
trying  to  whip  a fly  line  that  with  every 
effert  fell  at  his  feet.  It  was  so  cold  that 
ice  had  formed  around  his  line  and  made  it 
stiff  as  a board.  I watched  until  he  gave 
up  in  disgust.  He  then  joined  us  at  the 
fire  and  suggested  that  we  go  down  into 
the  valley  where  the  stream  ran  through  a 
barren  meadow,  devoid  of  evergreens,  thus 
giving  the  sun  a chance  to  chase  old  man 
frost  out  of  the  air. 

On  reaching  the  stream  in  the  meadow 
Bill  picked  out  the  first  pool,  whipped  out 
his  line,  and  gently  let  his  white  bucktail 
settle  in  the  current,  started  to  retrieve  with 
short  snappy  jerks. 

Just  as  his  bucktail  reached  the  near 
edge  of  the  pool  I saw  the  tip  of  his  rod 
snap  downward,  and  I knew  he  was  fast 
to  a trout.  I watched  as  he  played  his  fish 
from  bank  to  bank,  but  man  and  current 
proved  too  much  for  the  fish.  Bill  worked 
him  into  the  opening  of  his  net  and  lifted 
out  of  the  water,  a gleaming,  convulsing 
mountain  brook  trout. 

Bill  tried  the  same  pool  again.  This  time 
a nine-inch  brookie  hit  his  lure,  and  after 
playing  it  for  a few  minutes  he  netted  it 
and  added  it  to  his  creel.  Several  following 
casts  failed  to  produce  a rise,  so  we  headed 
down  stream.  The  only  way  we  could  fish 
and  keep  warm  was  by  adopting  a system 
of  walking  and  fishing.  We  would  fish 
until  we  became  cold,  then  walk  parallel  to 
( Turn  to  Page  16) 


Halfway  Dam,  where  the  big  excitement  of  the  day  developed  for  the  author  and 
his  companions. 
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C OMETIMES  it  seems  as  if  everything 
^ moves  round  in  cycles.  We  have,  for 
instance,  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth,  the 
migrations  of  the  birds,  and  the  recurring 
seasons  of  growth  and  fruit  and  frost.  Fa- 
shions in  women’s  clothing,  too,  I am  told, 
undergo  periodic  rebirth.  But  of  all  the 
things  associated  with  our  daily  life,  pat- 
terns and  fashions  in  trout  flies  apparently 
have  escaped  this  cyclic  arrangement. 

Down  through  the  years  the  favorite  pat- 
terns— the  Royal  Coachman,  the  Cahills,  the 
Black  Gnat,  and  many  many  others — have 
appeared  each  season  on  the  tackle  counters 
and  in  angler’s  fly  books  wholly  unchanged. 
Are  trout  and  trout  fishermen  so  thoroughly 
bound  by  tradition  they  cannot  change? 
I think  not. 

The  business  of  confining  my  own  fishing 
to  civilized  ‘fished-out’  waters  has  taught 
some  interesting  things.  Seeking  the  crowd 
instead  of  the  wilderness,  fishing  for  the 
trout  which  were  able  to  avoid  capture  by 
the  hundreds  of  fishermen  who  passed  be- 
fore me  often  demonstrated  the  need  for  a 
better,  more  life-like  fly. 

But  with  all  the  hundreds  of  patterns 
at  hand,  there  is  no  need  to  invent  a new 
fly.  In  fact,  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
put  together  a combination  of  colors  at  the 
present  time  that  has  not  at  some  time  in 
the  past  been  hailed  as  a real  “killer.” 

So,  if  other  things  turn  up  in  these  recur- 
ring cycles,  the  thought  emerges:  why  not 
try  refurbishing  an  old  trout  fly?  There 


Typical  of  the  fine  fish  that  live  in  Penns 
Creek  is  this  rainbow  trout  caught  by  Paul  Wilt, 
of  R.  D.  1,  Clymer.  The  fish  was  Ziy2  inches 
in  length. 


EUa'ir 

can  be  no  harm  in  it.  And  I feel  sure  the 
original  designer,  bless  his  experimental 
soul,  would  be  whole-heartedly  with  us  in 
any  attempt  to  modernize  his  creation. 

Without  going  back  over  the  history  of 
John  Wilson’s  invention,  though  that  is 
often  interesting,  it  is  here  sufficient  to 
examine  what  he  has  left  for  us.  Could 
there  be  a prettier  name  for  a trout  fly  than 
Queen  of  the  Waters?  Hardly.  He  gave  us 
a perfect  name.  And  could  he  have  possibly 
chosen  a happier  combination  of  colors  to 
picture  all  the  warmth  of  a mid-summer 
sun — the  humming  insect  life  of  a June  day? 
And  tossed  in  a suggestion  of  the  fragrance 
of  a forest  at  the  height  of  the  summer 
season,  if  only  to  make  the  cup  spill  over. 
A master  artist  could  have  done  no  better, 
with  all  his  colors. 

Note  the  ripe  orange  of  the  fly’s  body, 
flecks  of  gold  ribbing  shining  out,  the  glis^- 
tening  red-brown  hackle,  and  the  clear  mir- 
acle of  a mallard  feather  folded  over  for  a 
wing.  An  easy  fly  to  tie,  the  old  pattern; 
and  a durable  fly  designed  for  hard  fishing. 
A weedless  fly,  too,  for  while  ordinarily  trout 
fishermen  are  not  troubled  with  pond -weeds 
the  palmer-tied  hackle  is  of  tremendous 
value  in  salvaging  reckless  back-casts. 

So  simple  to  tie,  also — the  old  fly.  And 
thus  a good  one  for  beginners  to  practice 
upon.  It  goes  together  in  three  easy  steps. 
First  tie  on  the  brown  hackle  feather,  then 
the  gold  ribbing,  and  then  the  orange  silk 
floss  for  the  body.  In  the  opposite  order 
wind  them  forward  over  the  hook — the 
floss,  the  ribbing,  and  the  hackle.  Tie  each 
as  it  is  wound  in  place  and  lastly  fold  the 
pretty  mallard  feather  and  tie  it  in  for  a 
v/ing. 

Do  you  wonder,  as  you  work,  why  Mother 
Nature  took  such  infinite  pains  to  print  this 
delicate  pattern  on  each  breast-feather  of 
a mallard  drake?  I do,  and  I confess  I do 
not  know  the  answer. 

We  have,  here  on  the  Allegheny  River 
at  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  a flock  of  mal- 
lards who  stay  with  us  on  the  river  all 
winter.  They  have  made  their  home  here 
in  the  city  for  many  years  and  are  now  quite 
tame.  And  they  dine  royally,  through  the 
winter  months,  on  the  very  best  quality  of 
chicken-feed  doled  out  by  friendly  bird- 
lovers.  I never  cease  to  be  amused,  how- 
ever, at  the  vain  and  proud  way  the  colorful 
drakes  boss  their  drab  ladies  around. 

Again  on  the  subject  of  trout  flies,  the 
wet  pattern  of  the  Queen  of  the  Waters  does 
well  for  the  beginner  to  work  with,  for  the 
palmer  hackle  will  conceal  many  defects 
of  body  taper  and  uneven  ribbing.  Too, 
sometimes  it  seems  as  if  the  more  ragged 
the  wet  fly  appears  in  the  water  the  more 
fish  it  catches,  so  as  a bit  of  advice  to  other 
fly -tiers — always  try  the  fly  on  the  trout 
no  matter  how  awful  it  looks  to  you. 

But  a smooth,  graceful  body  contour  is 
important  in  a trout  fly,  as  it  is  in  some  other 
forms  of  art,  and  well  worth  striving  after. 

As  to  modern  flies,  the  tendency  has  been 
toward  the  hackle  and  bivisible  types,  fished 
dry.  If  you  like  a fly  to  ride  the  water  on 


SIZE  8-10  or  12. 


tip-toe,  then  there  is  no  need  to  fashion 
wings  upon  it.  And  color  is  of  small  matter 
in  a high  riding  fly. 

To  prove  these  statements  to  your  own 
satisfaction,  you  have  only  to  lie  upon  the 
bottom  of  a trout-stream  and  let  the  flies 
float  over  you.  But,  as  a word  of  warning, 
do  not  become  too  completely  absorbed  in 
your  work.  Even  if  you  do  not  look  like  a 
whale,  you  must,  as  he  does,  come  up  for  air 
every  minute  or  so.  Fascinating  as  this 
kind  of  experimentation  is,  I advise  against 
it,  for  I am  convinced  that  certain  twinges  I 
feel  before  a storm  are  connected  with  some 
of  my  youthful  excesses  in  these  underwater 
investigations.  The  whole  trick  can  be  done, 
and  simply,  with  mirrors. 

My  principle  objection  to  the  hackle  flies 
and  the  bivisibles  is  they  do  not  look  like 
much  of  anything  when  they  are  under 
water.  Some  fish  bite  ©n  underwater  bi- 
visibles, and  some  people  buy  stock  in  gold 
mines.  Most  do  neither. 

Fishing  times  are  short — the  exciting  times, 
that  is.  The  last  hour  of  daylight,  or  the 
flurry  of  madness  that  grips  the  trout  in 
the  midst  of  a sudden  shower — these  are 
the  times  a fly  fisherman  gets  in  his  best 
licks  at  big  trout.  And  if  his  dry  fly  be- 
comes water-soaked  at  a time  like  this;  he 
is  more  than  human  if  he  has  the  patience 
to  stop  fishing  and  bend  on  a new  fly.  The 
problem  is,  then,  a fly  to  attract  trout  whether 
it  floats  or  sinks,  a ‘wet-dry’  fly,  if  you 
please;  something  that  looks  edible  to  a 
trout  the  instant  he  sees  it  whether  he  is 
busy  stuffing  himself  with  grasshoppers  or 
shad-flies  or  pale  evening  duns. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  spent-wing  fly 
shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  glossy,  barred  rock 
wings  add  the  final  touch  of  deception  to 
( Turn  to  Page  16) 
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Along  the  Streams  of  Pennsylvania 


Two  men  paid  fines  of  $100  each  and  spent  30  days  in  jail  when  found  possessing  these 
illegal  nets.  The  defendants  were  Alfred  McCuley,  of  near  Beech  Creek,  and  Ira  Bittner, 
also  of  that  vicinity.  The  arrests  were  made  by  State  Fish  Warden  George  A.  Cross  and 
District  Game  Protector  Miles  L.  Reeder. 


The  following  are  highlights  from  re- 
J ports  of  1946  developments  in  the  clean 
stream  program  of  the  Sanitary  Water 
Board: 

About  1,600  analyses  of  industrial  wastes 
and  sewages  were  made. 

The  year-end  brought  to  a total  of  559 
the  municipalities,  institutions,  and  indus- 
tries notified  to  prepare  plans  for  sewage 
treatment.  Besides,  430  industries  have  re- 
ceived notices  to  prepare  plans  for  the  treat- 
ment of  industrial  wastes.  Many  of  these 
plans  have  been  received,  and  some  of 
them  already  have  been  approved. 

The  Board  received  154  applications  from 
anthracite  coal  operators  for  approval  of 
silt  removal  systems.  Installations  already 
made  are  estimated  to  be  keeping  26,500 
tons  of  silt  daily  from  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers. 

More  than  1,600  reports,  required  by  law 
have  been  received  from  bituminous  mine 
operators  showing  the  sources  of  drainage 
from  their  operations. 

The  mine  sealing  program  was  carried 
forward,  and  a number  of  surveys  made 
for  projects  which  will  be  begun  in  the 
spring. 

The  Board  arranged  for  three  research 
programs,  two  at  the  Mellon  Institute,  • in 
Pittsburgh,  and  one  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  state  engineers 
made  many  field  investigations,  and  many 
water  samples  were  examined  by  chemists. 


Paul  Frey,  with  a “salmon”  27  V2  inches 
long,  caught  on  a plug,  took  first  prize  in 
the  Nevins  store  contest  in  Columbia,  Lan- 
caster County,  last  season,  it  has  just  been 
announced.  Others  who  placed  high  in  the 
competition  were  Will  Groom,  Charles  Eng- 
roff,  Samuel  Fouse,  William  Hougendodler, 
Armand  Acri,  Lawrence  Pruger,  Fred 
Motter,  William  Smith,  Lloyd  Lehman, 
Charles  Holland,  Bill  Groom,  Jr.,  Byron 
Hall,  Joseph  Elmer,  Clara  Harry,  and  Bob 
Slond. 


SCHOOL  OF  WALLEYES 

While  on  patrol  on  the  Lower  Sus- 
quehanna River  last  summer,  Game 
Protector  J.  M.  Haverstick  and  I de- 
cided to  fish  for  bass  for  a few  hours. 
After  catching  a couple  river  shiners 
we  began  to  fish.  We  caught  a couple 
of  fish  and  were  just  about  ready  to 
quit  when  we  heard  a splashing  noise, 
and  I investigated. 

I had  the  surprise  of  my  life  when  I 
saw  a large  school  of  walleyed  pike 
(salmon).  The  fish  were  about  six 
inches  long,  and  there  were  thou- 
sands of  them,  making  about  a 50 -foot 
square  in  the  large  backwaters  of  the 
Susquehanna  near  the  shore.  The 
water  was  black  with  them.  They  were 
surface  feeding  and  had  the  water 
churning.  It  certainly  was  a great  sight 
— Fish  Warden  Robert  M.  Greener, 
Lancaster. 


Vince  Acri,  with  a fish  20  V2  inches  long, 
won  top  honors  in  the  bass  contest.  Others 
who  placed  high  in  this  group  included  John 
Holland,  Byron  Hall,  Charles  Kauffman, 
Cleon  Wagner,  Sam  Moore,  Cletus  Kemmick, 
and  John  Holland. 

First  and  second  prizes  in  each  group  were 
fishing  rods. 


A course  in  the  principles  and  techniques 
of  fishing  has  been  announced  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  under  the  super- 
vision of  George  Harvey,  widely  known 
angling  expert.  The  college  extension  ser- 
vice also  is  setting  up  a course  in  fishing 
and  in  the  making  of  fishing  lures. 


Orders  have  been  placed  by  the  Cambria 
County  Game  Protective  Association  for 
10,000  fish  to  be  placed  in  a catfish  stream 
near  Newry,  it  was  announced  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  organization  in  Portage. 


Proof  that  anglers  do  not  go  into  hiber- 
nation in  winter  (if  any  is  needed)  comes 
from  a report  by  State  Fish  Warden  Wil- 
liam E.  Mcllnay,  of  Bedford.  In  five  days 
late  in  January  the  Warden  contacted  152 
anglers,  including  77  resident  and  68  non- 
resident men  and  four  resident  and  three 
non-resident  women.  Their  catch  totaled 
81  suckers,  some  as  heavy  as  three  and  a 
half  pounds,  and  more  than  20  bluegills. 
They  were  angling  on  Koon  and  Gordon 
Lakes,  Dunnings  Creek,  Bob’s  Creek,  Yel- 
low Creek,  Will’s  Creek,  Cumberland  Val- 
ley Run,  and  Cove  Creek. 


Geraldine  L.  Taylor  established  a “first” 
for  women  when  she  won  first  prize,  with 
a 1514-inch  fish,  in  the  brook  trout  divi- 
sion of  the  annual  big  fish  contest  of  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Associa- 
tion. Other  prize  winners  were:  William  S. 
Miller  III,  brown  trout;  William  H.  Mowery, 
rainbow  trout;  W.  O.  Buck,  small  mouth 
bass;  Edwin  J.  Slusser,  large  mouth  bass; 
Bruce  E.  Brubaker,  pickerel;  George  A. 
Horchler,  rock  bass;  Robert  Stansfield,  fall- 
fish;  Ray  A.  Clause,  sucker;  Ralph  Forrey, 
catfish,  and  Jack  Wagner,  sunfish. 


JUNIOR  CLUB  IS  FORMED 


A Junior  Sportsmen’s  Club,  with  a grow- 
ing membership  and  an  extensive  program 
of  activities,  has  been  organized  by  the 
Hellertown  Sportsmen’s  Association.  Con- 
servation, appreciation  of  the  outdoors,  and 
safe  hunting  and  fishing  are  principles  of 
the  new  group. 

Richard  Parsons  is  president  of  the  junior 
club.  Other  officers  are:  John  S.  Ruth, 

vice  president;  Joseph  Luyblic,  secretary,  and 
Earl  Zeiner,  treasurer.  William  H.  Danko  is 
chairman  of  the  adult  group’s  advisory  com- 
mittee. 

Instruction  classes  are  held  weekly,  and 
a monthly  meeting  of  the  club  also  is  held. 
On  the  active  program  are  field  trips  in 
which  the  club  members  are  taught  con- 
servation by  such  practical  tasks  as  feeding 
and  building  shelters  for  game,  reforesta- 
tion, and  stream  improvement. 

The  adult  association  is  instructing  the 
junior  club  members  in  fly-tying,  plug  cast- 
ing, fly  casting,  rifle  and  shotgun  shooting, 
archery,  the  principles  of  hunting  and  trap- 
ping, the  propagation  of  game  and  fish,  and 
bird  and  wildlife  identification. 

The  junior  club  has  its  own  officers,  com- 
mittees, and  by-laws. 


Knot  in  Leader  Bad 

Frequently,  while  it  is  being  whipped 
through  a day’s  fishing,  a leader  will  de- 
velop a knot  somewhere  in  its  length.  It 
pays  to  pick  out  the  knot  with  the  point  of 
a pin,  or  to  break  the  leader  and  tie  it.  A 
hard-knotted  leader  may  break  at  the  exact 
place  of  the  knot. 


Low  Bridge  for  Trout 

If  on  a trout  stream  you  happen  upon  a 
low  bridge  which  creates  a dark,  shady 
spot  in  the  water,  try  there  for  trout. 
Fish  loaf  in  just  such  spots. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen's  Clubs 


Here  are  the  members  of  the  Whistle  Pig  Club,  of  Harrisburg,  gathered  for  their 
annual  dinner,  when  they  arranged  for  their  annual  trip  to  Sullivan  County  (beginning 
May  30)  in  quest  of  trout.  From  left  to  right,  seated,  are  H.  E.  Whitmoyer,  S.  Duncan 
Wylie,  James  K.  Kipp,  George  D.  Fry,  William  B.  Bennett,  Luther  S.  Williams,  Harry  H. 
Baker,  Horace  A.  Segelbaum,  Dr.  S.  J.  Roberts,  Dr.  Wayde  Kelly;  standing,  Elmer  E.  Erb, 
Paul  G.  Stoner,  James  G.  Miles,  William  F.  Laskowski,  Jr.,  club  president;  V.  H.  Berg- 
haus,  Jr.,  Charles  C.  Baker,  Richard  F.  Williamson,  guest,  and  Joseph  B.  Martin,  guest. 


More  than  450  sportsmen  attended  the 
Monocacy  Field  and  Stream  Association’s 
welcome  home  party  in  honor  of  its  mem- 
bers who  were  in  the  armed  forces  during 
the  war.  Special  tribute  was  paid  to  Mer- 
ritt Laubach  and  Roy  Souders,  who  were 
killed  in  action.  A plaque  bearing  their 
names  was  presented  by  Stanley  J.  Fehr, 
district  attorney  of  Northampton  County. 
Wives  and  sweethearts  of  servicemen  were 
guests.  The  speaker  was  William  G.  Bart- 
hold, associate  judge  of  Northampton 
County. 

Improvement  of  fishing  and  hunting  con- 
ditions has  been  outlined  as  the  principal 
1947  program  of  the  Tiadaghton  District 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  meeting  in  Sallad- 
asburg,  Lycoming  County.  Also,  a campaign 
to  increase  membership  in  1947  has  been 
under  way,  and  the  annual  banquet  of  the 
association  was  planned  for  late  February. 

The  Susquehanna  Valley  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  meeting  at  Mahaffey,  voted  to  join 
the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs. 


Named  in  honor  of  an  ardent  conser- 
vationist and  sportsmen,  the  Dr.  William 
II.  Moore  Chapter  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America  has  been  formed  in 
Philadelphia.  The  organizing  committee  in- 
cluded Grover  C.  Ladner,  Frank  Smith, 
Miller  H.  Harrop,  Samuel  N.  Keefauver,  E. 
Bud  Marter,  Clarence  Moore,  and  Stanley 
T.  Hibberd,  with  H.  C.  Connor,  Jr.,  serving 
as  secretary  pro  tern. 

These  were  the  winners  in  the  annual 
fishing  contest  of  the  Clinton  County 
Sportsmen’s  Federation:  Ralph  Keister, 

sucker;  Elmer  A.  Funk,  brook  trout;  Purley 
Dehaas,  brown  trout;  LeRoy  Day,  rainbow 
trout;  James  Carpenter,  fallfish;  Fred  Mil- 
ler, small  mouth  bass,  and  David  Gibbs, 
grass  pike.  , 

The  Rainbow  Club  of  Wylausing  reports 
the  stocking  of  6,600  trout  in  two  streams 
in  the  fall.  These  are  new  streams  on  the 


stocking  program.  The  fish  were  in  ex- 
cellent condition  when  they  arrived,  and 
stream  conditions  were  regarded  as  perfect 
for  the  stocking. 


R.  B.  Winter,  district  forester,  spoke  on 
the  destruction  of  forest  fires  at  a meeting 
of  the  Southern  Clinton  Game,  Fish,  and 
Forest  Protective  Association. 


The  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, in  co-operation  with  the  national 
guard,  offered  a course  in  “safe  shooting” 
to  youth  of  the  city  and  county. 


A stag  fish  fry  was  a winter  event  of 
the  Springdale  District  Sportsmen.  John 
Nichols  was  named  head  of  a committee 
to  arrange  for  a fox  hunting  expedition  dur- 
ing the  winter  months. 

President  Leonard  Fye  presided  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Armstrong  County  Sports- 
men’s League  at  Cowansville. 


An  interesting  preview  of  guns  of  the 
future  was  given  by  the  representative  of 
the  Remington  factory  at  a meeting  of  the 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association,  at  Allentown. 


Building  of  coffer  dams  in  French  Creek, 
to  offset  damage  done  by  flash  floods,  is  a 
project  adopted  by  the  Spring  City  Fish 
and  Game  Association.  A number  of  Boy 
Scouts  from  the  community  were  guests 
of  the  association  at  a recent  meeting  and 
entertainment. 


Members  of  the  “R”  Field  and  Stream 
Association  of  Lebanon  County  distributed 
about  250  legal  sized  trout,  gift  of  a pri- 
vate hatchery,  in  Hammer  Creek,  Snitz 
Creek,  Bachman’s,  Beck’s,  and  the  south 
branch  of  Conewago  Creek.  The  club  re- 
cently bought  more  land  at  its  site  along 
Swatara  Creek  and  is  planting  several  thou- 
sand pine  trees. 


Mort  V.  White,  chairman  of  the  fish  com- 
mittee of  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game 
Protective  Association,  Inc.,  reports  the  fall 
stocking  of  trout  in  the  Little  Lehigh  was 
the  best  in  three  years.  Lee  Wulff,  nation- 
ally known  writer  and  sportsman,  was 
booked  as  the  entertainer  for  the  annual 
spring  meeting  of  this  organization. 


Winners  of  the  big  fish  contest  in  1946 
conducted  by  the  West  Chester  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  Inc.,  were:  Allen  Mason, 
brook  trout;  Joe  Krisovitch  brown  trout; 
Miss  Clara  E.  Franz,  rainbow  trout;  Rodney 
Ludwick,  small  mouth  bass;  Earle  Sense- 
man,  large  mouth  bass;  Alton  W.  Lovell, 
sunfish;  Gilbert  Gahm,  catfish;  Earle  Sense- 
man,  sucker;  Earle  Senseman,  fallfish; 
Clarence  W.  Rudegeair,  carp. 


Dr.  Logan  J.  Bennett,  author,  sports- 
man, and  wildlife  technician,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  York 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  York. 


In  spite  of  a boiling  sun,  members  of  the  Berks  County  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America,  build  a stone  dam  in  Tulpehocken  Creek  on  the  property  of  Dr.  John  Focht. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  salesmen,  teachers,  and  men  of  many  other  professions  took  part  in  the 
job,  as  a conservation  measure.  Their  families  went  along  for  the  outing,  and  their 
wives  served  a picnic  dinner. 
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data  creep  into  the  record — weather,  temper- 
atures of  air  and  water,  other  stream  con- 
ditions, dates  on  which  certain  fly  hatches 
have  been  encountered,  descriptions  of  flies, 
the  success  of  a particular  type  of  lure  and 
so  on. 

So  much  for  the  journal  itself.  Now  for 
-a  few  ideas  concerning  the  pictures  you  are 
going  to  take  for  it.  Being  a fisherman,  you 
use  your  hands  and  you  give  attention  to 
detail.  It  should  be  easy  for  you  to  handle 

a camera.  It  takes  only  a piece  of  equip- 

ment and  the  ability  to  follow  a few  simple 
directions  to  give  you  pictures  that  you 

will  treasure.  Let’s  look  first  at  the  matter 

of  equipment. 

To  get  good  pictures  and  a variety  of  pic- 
tures, including  action  shots,  you  must  have 
your  camera  with  you  at  all  times,  and  this 
requirement  makes  compactness  and  port- 
ability an  important  consideration  in  choos- 
ing your  equipment.  It  need  not  be  elabor- 
ate or  expensive,  but  obviously  the  more 
versatile  your  outfit  is  the  more  independent 
you  will  be  of  a variety  of  photographic 
conditions. 

Even  the  inexpensive  box  and  folding 
cameras  of  the  better  known  manufacturers 
will  produce  satisfactory  photographs  if  used 
within  their  limitations.  Some  of  the  more 
recent  versions  of  this  group  are  coming  out 
with  rounded  corners  and  a reduction  in 
size,  making  it  entirely  feasible  to  drop  them 
into  a pocket  of  the  fishing  jacket  or  into 
the  tackle  box. 

The  35  millimeter  film  size  in  its  present 
excellent  emulsions  has  much  to  commend 
it.  It  provides  a large  number  of  exposures 
on  a small  area  of  film,  with  a resultant  re- 
duction in  the  cost  per  exposure.  This  film 
size  is  generally  satisfactory  if  one  will  do 
his  own  processing.  Cameras  manufactured 
to  use  this  film  size  are  available  in  a wide 
price  range  as  well  as  in  a variety  of  styles 
and  in  most  cases  are  small  enough  to  be 
carried  conveniently  and  inconspicuously  on 
the  belt,  in  the  pocket,  or  slung  around  the 
neck. 

All  of  the  photographs  illustrating  this 
article  were  taken  with  a good  quality  35 
millimeter  camera,  and  I feel  that  the  work 


The  Journal  has  a place  of  honor  on  the 
sportsman’s  library  table. 

it  is  capable  of  doing  more  than  matches 
my  humble  photographic  skill.  If  you  must 
trust  your  finishing  to  the  corner  drug  store, 
it  is  entirely  possible  that  you  will  get 
better  results  with  a film  size  such  as  the 
127  or  620. 

A few  accessories  to  supplement  your 
camera  are  valuable,  but  they  can  be  kept 
simple  so  that  they  can  be  carried  with 
you.  In  my  opinion  a lens  hood  is  a must. 
I never  like  to  take  a picture  without  one. 
The  hood  prevents  stray  light  from  enter- 
ing the  lens  and  affecting  the  film.  It  also 
permits  you  to  shoot  at  a sharper  angle  to- 
ward the  sun  for  those  interesting  and  ef- 
fective backlighting  effects. 

One  filter  will  meet  most  of  your  needs. 
A No.  2 yellow  will  give  you  nice  cloud 
effects  when  clouds  are  present  and  elimi- 
nate those  bald-bare  skies  by  deepening 
their  tone  when  no  clouds  are  seen.  By 
all  means  purchase  the  filter  and  the  lens 
hood  as  complimentary  units  so  that  they 
can  be  used  together. 


Pictures  of  your  favorite  streams  in  the  winter,  and  when  no  fishing  may  he  done, 
makes  the  Journal  complete. 


If  you  wish  to  go  a little  deeper  into  the 
filter  field,  you  could  profitably  add  the  Pola- 
roid filter,  which  is  particularly  valuable  in 
shots  over  water  for  softening  glare  and 
reflection. 

An  exposure  meter  of  the  photo-electric 
cell  type  will  pay  for  itself  in  time  in  film 
saved,  but  it  is  not  essential,  and  if  you 
will  conscientiously  follow  the  exposure 
recommendations  accompanying  each  roll  of 
film  you  will  achieve  a high  percentage  of 
successful  pictures. 

Most  of  your  photographs  will  be  made 
in  daylight,  but  there  will  be  times  when 
you  will  wish  for  some  means  of  photo- 
graphing your  friends  around  the  camp  fire 
or  in  the  cabin.  This  calls  for  one  of  the 
many  excellent  synchronized  flash  units 
which  are  available  today  for  most  cameras. 
Flash  will  always  give  you  pictures  out  of 
the  ordinary  because  of  the  conditions  under 
which  such  pictures  can  be  taken.  The  use 
of  flash  also  should  not  be  overlooked  in 
connection  with  daylight  pictures  to  dis- 
solve unwanted  shadows  and  put  punch  in 
your  “against  the  sun”  shots. 

On  a fishing  or  hunting  trip  I will  very 
likely  carry  an  extra  telephoto  lens,  several 
filters,  a flash  gun,  and  possibly  a tripod, 
but  these  extras  are  generally  left  in  the 
car  to  be  used  for  special  occasions  or  when 
I am  doing  some  serious  scenic  work.  On 
the  stream  I carry  only  the  essentials  pre- 
viously mentioned — the  camera,  lens  hood, 
an  exposure  meter,  and  usually  one  filter. 
The  most  important  thing,  however,  is  to 
take  pictures,  and  that  means  use  whatever 
you  have  that  will  do  so. 

Now  let’s  give  consideration  to  the  photo- 
graphs you  will  want  to  take  for  your  jour- 
nal. It’s  perfectly  natural  to  pose  your  com- 
panion or  companions  with  a string  of  fish 
and  click  the  shutter.  Some  of  the  results 
can  be  pretty  bad,  and  the  trick  here  is  to 
try  for  a good  expression  which  will  “make” 
the  picture.  Try  also  to  get  some  of  these 
shots  with  the  subjects  looking  at  the  catch 
or  at  one  another  for  variety. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  avoid  that  “dead 
fish”  effect,  but  a little  preparation  before- 
hand will  usually  give  you  good  results. 
Pick  a background  of  ferns  or  grass  on 
which  to  spread  your  catch.  Arrange  your 
rod  and  basket  or  perhaps  your  tackle  box, 
net,  or  fly-studded  fishing  hat  with  the  fish 
in  as  pleasing  a pattern  as  you  can.  A fish 
ordinarily  looks  more  natural  with  its 
mouth  closed,  but  if  you  want  to  emphasize 
size  and  show  the  mouth  agape,  prop  it 
open  with  a small  stick.  Fins  photograph 
better  generally  if  they  are  extended  from 
the  body.  Spread  them  out  and  hold  them 
with  pins  on  a flat  stick  or  board  until  they 
have  dried  slightly.  Just  before  you  are 
ready  to  shoot,  moisten  the  scales  with  a 
little  water.  It  goes  without  saying  that  if 
your  catch  has  been  carefully  creeled  in 
moistened  ferns  or  grass,  it  will  photograph 
better.  For  a shot  such  as  this  an  ex- 
posure meter  is  particularly  valuable,  but 
by  giving  consideration  to  your  lighting  con- 
ditions you  can  do  very  well  without  one. 

Make  most  of  your  shots  close-ups.  You 
will  find  them  more  interesting.  Pictures 
taken  from  a short  distance  will  pick  up  the 
expressions  previously  mentioned  in  a more 
satisfactory  way  as  well  as  innumerable  de- 
tails of  attire  and  equipment.  One  of  the 
principal  criticisms  of  amateur  photography 
is  the  tendency  to  take  in  too  much  territory. 

( Turn  to  Page  12) 
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Houseless  Anglers” 

By  EDGAR  W.  NICHOLSON, 

Member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 


Close-up  shots  of  an  angler  in  action  always 
make  the  Journal  more  lively  and  attractive. 


SPORTSMAN’S  JOURNAL 

( Continued  from  Page  11) 

Work  for  variety  in  your  shots.  Cover 
the  entire  trip  from  start  to  finish.  Get  a 
picture  of  the  crowd  getting  ready,  pulling 
on  waders,  setting  up  rods,  selecting  flies. 
Take  some  action  shots — those  showing  the 
fisherman  casting,  wading,  or  in  the  act  of 
landing  a fish.  The  photograph  of  the  good 
bass  in  the  net  showing  only  the  hand  is 
an  effective  variation.  When  I look  at  the 
shot  of  the  filets  frying  I can  almost  recall 
how  they  tasted.  If  a flash  is  part  of  your 
equipment,  you  can  make  dramatic  pictures 
of  after-dark  fishing  activities. 

Silhouettes  are  always  a good  bet  for 
adding  variety  to  your  photographic  col- 
lection. These  are  not  difficult  and  consist 
merely  of  placing  your  subject  against  the 
sky  or  similar  light  background  such  as 
water  and  deliberately  underexposing  for 
the  foreground  subjects.  Ordinarily  better 
results  will  be  obtained  in  the  case  of  sil- 
houettes through  the  use  of  a low  camera 
angle. 

While  I have  suggested  that  most  of  your 
shots  be  close-ups,  scenics  have  their  place, 
and  your  journal  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  good  stream  and  lake  pictures. 
Also  do  not  overlook  the  children.  Pictures 
of  children  always  have  appeal,  and  their 
poses  are  very  often  completely  natural. 

Don’t  neglect  your  off-season  photography. 
If  you  can  reach  them,  visit  your  favorite 
streams  in  winter  and  record  them  on  film. 
I have  made  a “collection”  of  my  favorite 
streams  and  lakes  in  both  summer  and 
winter  garb.  In  the  winter  time  you  will 
not  be  fishing,  and  your  whole  attention 
can  be  devoted  to  your  photography.  Some 
beautiful  snow  scenes  may  result.  Here  is 
another  place  to  use  that  K-2  filter. 

I try  not  to  let  photography  interfere 
with  my  sports  afield,  but  I have  reached 
the  point  where  I would  no  more  leave  on 
a fishing  trip  without  my  camera  than  I 
would  without  my  favorite  rod. 


A GROUP  of  Anglers,  principally  from 
Philadelphia,  under  the  leadership  of 
Thad  Norris,  a famous  exponent  of  the  gentle 
art,  a number  of  whom  I knew  as  a boy  as 
friends  of  my  father,  often  met  to  fish  the 
streams  of  the  Pocono  district  and  the  North- 
ern Pennsylvania  streams.  The  group  called 
themselves  the  “Houseless  Anglers,”  among 
whom  were  Andrew  M.  Spangler,  Henry  C. 
Ford,  Washington  J.  Sellers,  Charles  F. 
Warwick,  Dr.  Bushrod  W.  James,  Samuel  E. 
Landis,  Joseph  Jefferson,  the  actor,  and 
Richard  M.  Hartley.  Their  meeting  place 
was  at  Shipley’s,  a tackle  dealer  in  Philadel- 
phia. 

All  those  interested  in  perpetuating  good 
fishing  in  Pennsylvania  and  desirous  of 


Edgar  W.  Nicholson,  member  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners. 


putting  force  and  effect  into  the  Fish  Pro- 
tective laws,  known  as  the  Act  of  June  3, 
1878,  met  with  other  anglers  Nov.  15,  1882, 
at  the  old  Fairmount  market,  at  Broad  and 
Fairmount  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  and  organ- 
ized the  Anglers  Association  of  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  with  110  members.  Andrew 
M.  Spangler  was  elected  President. 

The  association  was  incorporated  April 
10,  1886,  its  title  changed  Feb.  8,  1890,  to 
the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Protective  Associa- 
tion, and  again  changed  in  1890,  to  cover 
its  broader  activities,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association. 

In  1882,  the  association  being  no  longer 
“Houseless,’  opened  its  meeting  rooms  at 
1021  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  where  it 
remained  until  1903,  then  to  the  Crozier 
Building  and  in  1912  to  1518  Sansom  Street. 
From  1925  to  1931  it  met  at  the  Stephen 
Girard  Hotel,  and  since  1931  has  continued 
to  hold  its  monthly  meetings  at  the  Academy 


of  Natural  Sciences.  The  association  office 
since  1931  has  been  my  old  office,  815  Land 
Title  Building,  Philadelphia. 

Of  course,  the  old  association  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs.  I recall  vividly  the  first 
annual  dinner  I attended,  when  I first  joined 
the  association.  There  were  just  seven  per- 
sons present.  Our  guest  speaker  was  to  be 
my  good  friend,  Nathan  Buller.  Since  that 
dinner  on  many  occasions  over  a thousand 
have  attended  these  affairs. 

Two  annual  events  were  always  very 
popular,  an  outing  for  trout  on  a good  trout 
stream  near  Paoli  and  an  outing  for  bass 
on  the  Neshaminy,  with  trap  shooting,  water 
boiling,  fly  casting,  and  numerous  other 
contests  for  prizes.  In  fact,  we  gave  so 
much  for  $5  dues  that  it  was  necessary  to 
limit  the  membership  to  800.  These  outings 
have  been  discontinued  since  the  war  began 
for  two  reasons — Bill  Burk  could  no  longer 
furnish  the  wonderful  food  and  transporta- 
tion was  impossible. 

I had  the  honor  of  serving  as  president 
for  25  happy  years,  from  1920  to  1945.  Wil- 
liam D.  Burk  served  in  1945  and  1946.  Ray- 
mond A.  Neirle  is  the  president  for  1947. 

From  the  association’s  earliest  days,  there 
has  been  a representative  of  the  association 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners. I have  served  as  a member  of 
that  board  for  many  years,  having  been 
originally  appointed  by  Governor  Gifford 
Pinchot. 


CLUBS  TO  GET  AWARDS 


Awards  for  meritorious  service  are  prom- 
ised organizations  of  sportsmen  this  year 
by  Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  the  conservation 
organization  described  in  the  article,  “Better 
Fishing,”  in  the  April  Angler. 

Myron  E.  Shoemaker,  author  of  the  article, 
reports  that  club  awards  will  be  based  on 
such  qualifications  as  unusual  activities  in 
behalf  of  youngsters  and  for  special  efforts 
in  behalf  of  war  veterans. 

The  awards  will  take  the  form  of  citations 
of  achievement. 

Any  club  wishing  further  information  on 
the  matter  may  contact  Mr.  Shoemaker, 
whose  post  office  address  is  Laceyville, 
Pennsylvania. 


Note  to  Boat  Anglers 

Boat  anglers:  One  of  the  best  ways  to 

keep  fish  from  biting  is  to  knock  the  ashes 
out  of  your  pipe  on  the  side  of  the  boat.  Or, 
if  you  don’t  smoke  a pipe,  just  thump  your 
feet  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Vibrations, 
traveling  very  easily  in  the  water,  will 
frighten  fish  for  yards  around. 


Spinners  for  Chubs 

White  chubs,  or  fallfish,  strike  vigorously 
on  combinations  of  small  flies  and  spinners. 
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COMMON  FISH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

(Sunfish  or  Pumpkinseed) 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


WET  FLY  TECHNIQUES 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Gus  rigged  his  tackle  and  prepared  two 
leaders  of  ten  pound  test.  To  one  he  at- 
tached a Jess  Wood  streamer;  to  the  other 
a wet  Brown  Quill  point  fly  with  a Gordon 
I Quill  dry  on  the  dropper  four  feet  up. 

Choosing  a heavy,  deep  run,  Gus  cast  up 
stream  not  more  than  twenty  feet,  and  as  the 
flies  came  back  he  kept  the  line  on  the  verge 
of  being  taunt.  The  point  fly  scraped  the 
bottom,  while  the  Gordon  rode  on  top  or 
just  under  the  surface.  Suddenly  the  rod 
swept  sidewise,  and  with  one  motion  a fat 
brown  of  a foot  in  length  came  skidding  up 
the  gravel  to  flop  at  my  feet. 

“You  see  him  come  out  from  the  rocks? 
They  like  something  over  their  backs  in 
low  water,”  Gus  explained. 

A quarter  mile  up  stream  we  paused 
again,  this  time  in  a still  pool  above  a log 
jam. 

“We  get  two  here,  one  under  the  log  and 
one  by  the  old  stump,”  Gus  said. 

The  cast  was  made  beyond  the  log,  and  the 
flies  were  dragged  back  across  with  the 
Gordon  skidding  as  it  touched  the  surface 
or  was  lifted  clear,  held  taunt  by  the  big 
wet  just  below  the  surface.  Just  at  the 
point  of  the  log  the  water  boiled,  and 
another  trout  a little  larger  than  the  first 
came  ashore  by  the  ancient  heave-ho 
method. 

At  the  stump  a large  brown  shouldered 
out  twice,  once  to  the  Gordon  and  once  to 
the  big  wet,  but  did  not  touch  either. 

Gus  retired  to  the  bank  and  replaced  his 
team  with  the  single  Jess  Wood.  After  a 
few  minutes  he  cast  to  the  far  bank  above 
the  stump  and  let  the  streamer  sink,  then 
retrieved  it  with  a medium  fast  rod  quiver 
that  kept  it  close  to  the  bottom  and  made  it 
wiggle  enticingly.  Here  things  went  wrong, 
because  a nine -inch  rainbow  gobbled  the 
streamer.  Gus  grunted  disgustedly  and  re- 
turned the  “baby.”  “That  fix  it,  the  brown 
won’t  take  now,”  he  grunted,  and  we  re- 
sumed our  march. 

In  eleven  hours  Gus  led  me  over  eight 
miles  of  stream,  pausing  here  and  there  to 
take  a trout  or  two  from  some  favored  pool, 
then  moving  anywhere  from  a hundred 
yards  to  half  a mile  before  coming  to  the 
next  fishing  spot. 

He  called  his  shots  with  an  accuracy  that 
bordered  on  the  uncanny.  That  night  I felt 
older  than  he,  although  he  is  twenty  years 
my  senior. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case.  Forty 
years  of  fishing  this  particular  stream  had 
given  him  a knowledge  of  the  trout  lies  and 
the  spots  producing  large  trout;  Nature  had 
given  him  a marvelous  coordination  between 
hand  and  eye. 

“Big  trout  eat  big  bites.  You  need  big 
flies,”  said  Gus. 

Later  I verified  with  a thermometer  the 
fact  that  at  almost  every  place  he  had  fished 
underground  spring  had  made  these  spots 
several  degrees  cooler  than  the  surrounding 
water.  Whether  or  not  Gus  knew  this  I 
have  never  found  out. 

I have  never  fully  mastered  the  big  fly 
trick,  but  it  has  been  the  means  of  taking 
several  nice  ones  that  failed  to  respond  to 
other  methods. 


The  very  name  of  this  fish  conjures  up 
boyhood  memories  for  almost  everyone. 
Even  though  the  individual  is  a big  game 
fisherman  now,  time  was  when  his  bent 
pin  hook,  apple  limb,  cotton  cord,  and  a 
tomato  can  of  worms  brought  a stringer  of 
pumpkinseeds  and  thrills  comparable  to  a 
battle  regal  with  marlin  or  sailfish. 

There  are  no  early  thrills  in  a boy’s  life 
like  that  of  hooking  and  hauling  in  this 
fresh  water  gem.  Each  sunfish  is  so  per- 
fectly carved  and  so  richly  and  royally  en- 
ameled that,  as  it  is  drawn  from  among  the 
reeds  and  water  lily  pads,  it  seems  to  be  a 
creature  from  a fairy  tale.  While  it  is  alive, 
wet  and  glistening  in  the  sun,  all  the  colors 
of  the  rainbow  appear.  Many  shades  of  blue 
. . . especially  the  turquoise  blue  of  the 
cheeks  . . . green,  mostly  olive,  but  splashes 
of  emerald,  too  . . . yellow,  bronze,  orange, 
and  turkey  red.  Many  of  these  colors  vanish 
with  life,  but  as  it  leaves  the  water,  surely 
it  is  one  of  Nature’s  loveliest  jewels. 

The  sunfish  is  small.  It  grows  from  5 
to  8 inches  in  length  and  usually  weighs 
about  half  a pound,  although  its  shape  and 
spunk  makes  for  a water  resistance  that 
assures  the  angler  he  must  have  a much 
heavier  fish. 

They  are  nest  builders.  In  May  or  June 
the  male  makes  a circular  clearing  near  the 
margin  of  the  lake  or  stream.  He  scoops  out 
several  inches  of  oozy  mold  or  sand  bottom. 
The  female  lays  many  thousands  of  eggs  in 
a season,  and  she  regards  her  work  as  com- 
pleted when  the  eggs  are  deposited.  Then 
the  male  takes  over,  guards  the  nest,  and 
later  the  young. 

Their  food  is  chiefly  mollusks,  but  they 


May  23  to  July  19  inclusive,  Sundays  ex- 
cepted, is  the  season  set  by  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  for  operation  this  year 
of  the  famous  Fishermen’s  Paradise,  on 
Spring  Creek  near  Bellefonte. 

Regulations  will  be  the  same  as  in  previous 
years,  said  C.  A.  French,  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  in  announcing  the  1947  season. 

These  regulations  include: 

All  fishing  must  be  done  with  artificial 
flies,  on  hooks  from  which  the  barbs  have 
been  removed.  No  spinners  are  permitted. 

Possession  or  use  of  bait  of  any  kind  is 
forbidden. 

An  individual  may  visit  the  Paradise  five 
times  in  one  season. 

The  Paradise  is  open  to  any  person  hold- 
ing a Pennsylvania  fishing  license. 

No  more  than  two  fish  may  be  killed  in 
one  day  at  the  project. 

No  wading  is  permitted  in  the  waters  of 
Spring  Creek  at  the  project,  nor  is  fishing 
permitted  from  certain  locations  which  are 
plainly  posted. 

Officials  in  charge  of  the  Paradise  are  ex- 
pecting record  crowds  again  this  year.  The 


are  also  fond  of  worms,  adult  insects,  and 
insect  larvae  . . . especially  mosquito  larvae. 
If  you  want  your  pool  kept  free  from  mos- 
quitoes, toss  in  a few  “pumpkinseeds.”  One 
interesting  fact  about  their  diet  is  that  it 
does  not  include  other  fish  or  their  young. 

They  are  a huge  family,  including  dozens 
of  species  of  sunfish,  blue  gills,  crappies,  and 
all  of  the  basses.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
half  of  all  the  fish  taken  by  the  anglers  of 
America  each  summer  are  members  of  this 
colorful  sunfish  family. 


opening  day  last  season  resulted  in  a total 
of  well  more  than  1,900  registrations. 

As  usual,  a special  portion  of  the  project 
will  be  set  aside  this  year  for  feminine 
anglers. 


FISH  MOUTH  NURSERY 

There  is  a Papa  Catfish  who  in- 
cubates the  eggs  of  his  offspring  in  his 
mouth  and  then  cradles  them  there 
after  they  are  hatched — while  all  this 
time  he  cannot  eat. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
Washington,  found  the  fish  in  the 
waters  of  Guatemala. 

The  male  of  this  curious  fresh  water 
species  keeps  the  eggs  in  his  mouth. 
Then,  Dr.  Robert  R.  Miller,  of  the 
Smithsonian,  said,  “there  is  consider- 
able evidence  that  the  baby  fish  re- 
turn from  time  to  time  to  the  father’s 
mouth  for  shelter  for  some  time  after 
they  are  hatched.  During  this  long 
period  the  male  does  not  eat.” 


PARADISE  OPEN  MAY  23  TO  JULY  19 
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BLACK  WINGS 

( Continued,  from  Page  5) 

he  fluttered  upward,  and  not  a moment  too 
soon.  For  out  of  the  blue  water  and  right 
over  the  stick  where  he  had  been  resting 
shot  an  old  large  mouthed  bass  . . . with 
his  big  jaws  wide  open — open  with  the  idea 
cf  making  a meal  of  Black  Wings!  The  dam- 
selfly  shivered  a bit  as  he  watched  the  water 
close  over  the  old  bass.  He  decided  that 
he  would  leave  Singing  Brook.  He  would 
find  a place  less  dangerous. 

* * * 

As  Black  Wings  was  fluttering  away  from 
the  water  of  the  little  stream,  a frisky  breeze 
picked  him  up  and  carried  him  over  the 
bank  and  out  across  a wide  meadow.  Here 
was  a green  alfalfa  field  covered  with  nod- 
ding, fragrant  blossoms.  He  decided  this 
was  much  nicer.  It  was  very  nice,  indeed, 
because  he  was  hungry,  and  here  he  could 
eat  a fine  breakfast  of  the  insects  that  came 
to  the  flowers  for  sweets. 

At  first  Black  Wings  would  find  a perch  on 
which  to  cling  while  he  ate,  but  soon  he 
found  he  could  eat  while  flying.  That  saved 
lots  of  time.  He  carried  his  six  legs  like  an 
open  basket,  and  when  an  insect  was  trapped 
it  went  right  into  the  big  mouth. 

It  was  too  bad  when  Black  Wings  discov- 
ered that  all  the  insects  in  the  field  were 
afraid  of  him.  He  threw  off  such  gleams  of 
black,  purple,  and  green  that  he  seemed 
many  times  larger  than  he  really  was.  Soon 
he  found  he  was  chasing  bigger  and  bigger 
insects.  He  found  it  was  a game  . . . and 
he  always  won!  He  would  dart  without  hesi- 
tation at  anything  that  moved,  and  that 
almost  brought  about  his  end. 

For  an  old  Blacksnake  was  out  that 
morning  after  some  breakfast  for  herself. 
She  moved  slowly  through  the  alfalfa. 
Noiselessly  she  undulated  from  side  to  side 
while  her  beady  eyes  took  in  everything. 
Her  head  was  well  off  the  ground  . . . almost 
up  to  the  blossoms. 

Black  Wings  saw  the  sun  glint  on  Black - 
snake’s  slow-moving  head.  The  next  mo- 
ment . . . Zip  ...  he  shot  in  her  direction. 
But  the  snake,  unlike  the  insects,  didn’t  try 
to  get  away.  She  struck  angrily  at  him. 
Her  forked  tongue  blazed  red.  Our  story 
would  end  right  here  if  Blacksnake’s  body 
hadn’t  been  so  far  off  the  ground  that  her 
“footing”  was  uncertain.  But  she  missed! 

Black  Wings  was  frightened  almost  out  of 
his  skin.  He  fluttered  up,  up,  up  until  the 
field  itself  seemed  just  a patch  in  a great 
quilt  far  below. 

* * * 

Black  Wings’  everlasting  appetite  finally 
brought  him  down  to  earth  again.  There  was 
no  doubt  about  it  but  that  he  should  return 
to  the  button  bush  again  where  his  brother 
and  sister  were  dining  in  safety.  Three 
pairs  of  eyes  are  better  than  one  pair,  even 
though  they  are  compound  eyes  such  as 
every  black  wing  has.  But  he  wanted  to 
see  the  wood-lot  beyond  the  meadow,  so  he 
fluttered  toward  it. 

A flycatcher  was  perched  on  a dead  limb 
of  an  old  walnut  tree  at  the  edge  of  the 
wood -lot.  Like  all  flycatchers,  she  had  her 
own  way  of  getting  breakfast.  She  didn’t 
fly  all  over  the  country,  like  the  swallows 
that  cross  hundreds  of  miles  of  country 
every  day  getting  food.  No,  indeed,  she 
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just  sat  still  on  the  dead  limb  and  waited 
until  some  insect  flew  past.  Then  she  would 
drop  down  . . . pick  her  meal  neatly  from 
the  air  . . . and  return  to  her  perch.  She 
never  flew  after  a breakfast;  she  waited 
until  breakfast  flew  to  her! 

The  flycatcher  saw  Black  Wings  long 
before  he  arrived  at  the  wood-lot.  She 
wasn’t  overly  fond  of  damselflies  or  dragon- 
flies because  she  had  to  snip  off  the  glassy 
wings  before  swallowing.  So  she  didn’t 
watch  him  closely.  She  was  busy  contem- 
plating a measuring  worm  scallopping  along. 
He  tasted  very  good.  Then  she  saw  Black 
Wings  right  below  her.  And  she  was  still 
hungry!  Down  she  dropped,  but  the 
damselfly’s  marvelous  eyes  saw  her  as  soon 
as  she  made  her  first  move.  He  dove  head- 
long into  a thornapple  thicket  where  the 
thorny  branches  were  so  close  together  that 
the  bird  couldn’t  fly  in.  He  was  still  flutter- 
ing about  in  the  thicket  long  after  she  had 
forgotten  about  him  and  had  returned  to 
her  perch  on  the  walnut  tree. 

S*S  3{S 

Black  Wings  was  tired  of  his  adventure. 
He  was  homesick  for  his  brother  and  sister, 
and  he  hoped  he  could  find  the  friendly 
button  bush  again.  He  reviewed  the  events 
of  the  day  as  he  clung  to  a twig  of  the 
thornapple.  It  was  chilly  in  the  thicket, 
and  damselflies  are  victims  of  cold.  When 
their  lubricating  oils  become  stiff,  they  loco- 
mote  with  difficulty.  The  warmer  the 
weather,  the  more  active  they  become.  And 
the  great  sun  was  already  going  down. 

He  was  almost  eaten  over  Singing  Brook 
by  the  Large  Mouthed  Bass  . . . and  over 
the  alfalfa  field  by  Blacksnake  . . . and  here 
in  the  wood-lot  by  Flycatcher.  He  would 
return  to  his  brother  and  sister  at  the  button 
bush. 

Back  he  fluttered  to  Singing  Brook,  but 
he  didn’t  venture  over  the  water.  He  re- 
membered the  bass.  He  followed  the  shore- 
line. Then,  again,  his  love  for  a fight  brought 
him  trouble. 

A big  green  ground  beetle  came  whirring 
along  like  a dizzy  bullet.  At  once  Black 
Wings  dashed  to  meet  it.  The  two  insects 
came  together  with  a crash.  Both  tumbled 


“We  can’t  get  married  that  week — the  fish  are 
biting  good  THAT  week!” 


APRIL 


Double  prize  winner  is  George  Cool,  of  Littles- 
town  Fish  and  Game  Association.  He  is  showing 
a black  bass  20%  inches  long  and  weighing  3 
pounds,  9 ounces  which  took  first  prize  in  the 
association’s  contest.  Cool  also  won  second  prize 
with  a bass  20 yz  inches  long  that  weighed  3 
pounds,  9 ounces.  Both  fish  were  caught  in  the 
natural  dam  on  Marsh  Creek. 

to  the  beach  . . . almost  falling  on  the  back 
of  an  old  Skunk  who  was  out  for  an  airing 
with  her  eight  kittens.  She  brought  her 
foot  down  with  a slap  that  seemed  to  say: 
“Come  to  supper,  children,”  and  then  she 
let  out  a grunt  that  implied:  “Never  mind, 
I missed  your  supper  by  seven/ sixteenths 
of  an  inch.” 

She  didn’t  catch  the  beetle,  either,  for  it 
was  a ground  beetle  and  it  quickly  buried 
itself  in  the  soft  sand.  The  skunk  and  her 
children  tried  to  dig  it  out,  and  this  gave 
the  damselfly  a chance  to  fly  away. 

Black  Wings  wondered  if  he  would  ever 
learn  to  mind  his  own  business,  but  he  didn’t 
wait  for  an  answer.  He  started  again  for 
the  button  bush. 

The  air  grew  chill.  Black  Wings  was  so 
tired  that  he  could  hardly  flutter  his  many- 
veined  wings.  He  was  about  ready  to  hang 
himself  up  for  the  night,  when  the  sun 
started  down,  and  it  went  down  right  be- 
hind the  old  button  bush.  Black  Wings 
thought  the  old  bush  had  never  looked  so 
beautiful. 

His  brother  and  sister  flew  out  to  meet 
him.  Then  all  three  of  them  went  through 
the  fantastic  dance  that  is  performed  when- 
ever black  wings  meet. 


Book  Review 

NO  LIFE  SO  HAPPY 

by 

Edwin  L.  Peterson 
Dodd,  Meade  and  Company 

One  of  the  most  amazing  books  to 
find  its  way  into  the  angler’s  library. 
In  nine  chapters  of  a unique  and  re- 
markable plot,  the  author  has  put  into 
words  the  emotions  and  sentiments 
that  fishermen  have  longed  to  express 
since  the  days  of  Walton. 

It’s  the  story  of  a monster  trout,  of 
a dream  girl  named  Elaine,  and  of  the 
adventure  of  a fisherman  with  both. 
- — James  R.  Hayes. 
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Casting  directly  across  stream  is  one  effective  method  of  using  bucktail  lures. 


THE  1001  TALES 

( Continued  from  Page  6) 

what  I mean,  not  a streamer  or  hair  fly  but 
a simple  black  and  white  or  brown  and 
white  wing  tied  on  a silver  or  gold  body. 
The  hook  should  be  a medium  long  shank 
No.  6 or  8.  In  certain  waters  a yellow  body 
with  brown  hackle  and  brown  hair  has 
proved  effective,  but  it  is  better  on  your 
initial  effort  to  confine  yourself  to  the  above 
standards. 

J Furthermore,  unlike  fly  fishing,  when  on  a 
fish  hunt  with  bucktails  you  have  a choice 
'of  only  two  methods  of  casting  to  worry 
about.  Cast  either  directly  across  stream 
and  retrieve  in  a steady  pull  across  current 
or.  cast  diagonally  down  stream  with  an  up- 
stream retrieve  which  may  be  jigged  if  de- 
sired. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  I have  had 
greater  success  with  the  steady  retrieve 
than  by  jigging.  The  directly  across  stream 
cast  has  also  proved  to  be  the  most  effective, 
particularly  when  used  over  fast  white 
water.  Fish  every  inch  of  water  from  the 
roaring  white  boils  of  the  center  of  the 
rapids  to  the  quiet,  deep,  still  pools.  Even 
in  the  middle  of  the  day  I have  seen  some 
huge  fish  come  up  from  the  depths  of  these 
still  pools  to  see  what  was  defiantly  swim- 
ming across  the  water.  Incidentally,  when 
fishing  the  bucktail,  be  sure  to  make  re- 
peated casts  over  all  likely  looking  water. 

Now  I have  mentioned  the  fact  that  we 
were  going  on  a fish  hunt,  but  I did  not 
say  we  were  sure  of  getting  fish,  merely  that 
we  would  locate  them.  Therefore,  do  not 
be  discouraged  if  you  raise  a number  of 
fish  and  fail  to  hook  them.  In  fact,  some 
trout  may  come  for  the  “Buck”  several  times 
without  so  much  as  being  pricked.  This  is 
typical  of  bucktail  fishing. 

As  you  are  just  trying  to  locate  the  trout 
do  not  waste  too  much  time  over  these 
fish,  but  as  soon  as  you  have  definitely  as- 
certained where  the  fish  are  lying  revert 
to  your  original  fly  and  method  of  fishing 
and  work  over  them  in  accordance  with  the 
outlined  routine. 

If  the  fish  do  happen  to  be  taking  the 
bucktail  and  you  are  hooking  them,  cer- 
tainly continue  to  use  it,  for  then  the  trout 
are  obviously  feeding  on  bait. 

Presuming  all  efforts  up  to  now  have 
proved  unavailing  and  the  trout  just  will 
hot  move,  it  is  time  to  turn  to  the  dry  fly. 
Do  this  regardless  of  conditions  of  water  or 
weather.  Strange  things  sometime  happen 
on  a trout  stream. 

I remember  one  early  spring  day  on  the 
Willowemoc  when,  having  finally  arrived  at 
the  moment  to  try  the  dry  fly,  I cast  it  on 
a muddy,  flooded  run  and  to  my  astonish- 
ment proceeded  to  catch  good  trout.  Only 
recently  I hooked  into  a two-foot  brown 
which,  from  the  depths  of  a twenty-foot  still 
pool  in  the  middle  of  a clear  sunny  day, 
rose  to  a dry  fly.  Definitely  this  methodical 
routine  should  be  followed  if  you  want  to 
put  some  weight  into  the  creel. 

The  change  to  the  dry  fly  will  take  but 
a moment,  for  you  have  been  fishing  with 
a suitable  leader  from  the  beginning.  The 
selection  of  your  fly  should  be  on  the  same 
basis  as  that  for  the  wet.  Personally,  I use 
the  identical  patterns  in  the  same  order  of 
preference.  Grey  and  brown  bivisibles  or 
spiders  might  also  be  considered  as  excel- 
lent general  purpose  patterns.  When  using 


the  dry  fly  there  is  no  particular  procedure 
to  follow  as  to  casting.  Cover  the  water 
with  the  fly  well  cocked  and  drifting  natur- 
ally. Avoid  undue  splash  of  line  and  leader, 
cast  repeatedly  over  likely  looking  spots  and 
over  visible  fish. 

You  have  now  fished  steadily  for  a good 
part  of  the  day,  and  if  the  goddess  of  luck 
is  still  on  vacation  and  the  score  still  be 
zero,  you  may  be  reasonably  sure  an  un- 
usual situation  exists  which  calls  for  un- 
usual action.  This  is  the  time  to  recall  the 
Thousand  and  One  tales  of  Scheherazade 
and  delve  into  your  box  of  tricks.  Try  a 
two  fly  submerged  short  upstream  cast  in 
pocket  water  and  rapids.  It  is  difficult 
properly  to  handle,  requiring  a fast  eye  with 
a deft  and  lightning  strike  against  a rising 
fish,  but  many  a good  trout  has  fallen  prey 
to  it. 

Another  interesting  trick  is  using  a wet 
tail  fly  with  a dry  fly  dropper.  This  par- 
ticular cast  can  be  fished  in  a great  variety 
of  fashions.  Both  of  these  methods  will 
give  you  an  opportunity  to  try  out  some  of 
your  various  flies  and  sizes. 

Then  there  is  the  possibility  of  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  “greased  line,”  drifting  an  un- 
hindered wet  fly  with  the  current.  Possibly 
a bucktail  fished  dry  upstream  will  bring 
results.  It  has  for  me,  both  on  salmon  and 
trout.  It  is  very  effective  if  cast  at  the 
shore  or  a rock  and  dragged  over  it  to  fall 
lightly  in  the  water  and  then  drift  naturally 
with  the  current.  However,  I again  wish  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  it  is  best  to  stay 
away  from  these  fancy  tricks  until  you  have 
completed  the  regular  routine. 

At  this  point  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  these  suggestions  are  based  on  the 
premise  that  no  fish  or  flies  have  shown 
themselves  on  the  river.  Should  a hatch  ap- 
pear and  fish  begin  to  feed,  waste  no  further 
time  on  what  you  are  doing  but  try  to 
match  the  hatch  as  nearly  and  as  rapidly  as 
you  can. 

Should  there  be  a noticeable  number  of 
any  particular  kind  of  insect  on  the  stream, 
and  even  though  only  an  occasional  trout 
appears  to  be  feeding,  try  to  match  the  fly. 

Only  last  spring,  while  on  the  Upper 
Connecticut  River  I managed  to  turn  fail- 
ure into  success  by  finally  heeding  the  sig- 
nal that  numerous  groups  of  black  gnats 
along  the  banks  were  giving  me.  Truthfully 
I delayed  too  long,  for  I rarely  if  ever  use 
this  pattern.  Though  a few  trout  were 
feeding,  none  was  visibily  taking  the  fly  on 


the  surface.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  gnats  after  completing  their  life  cycle 
dropped  to  the  river,  became  immediately 
submerged,  and  then  were  taken  without 
noticeable  surface  disturbance  by  the  trout. 
At  any  rate,  I did  start  fishing  with  a wet 
black  gnat  and  was  promptly  rewarded  with 
a nice  half-pound  rainbow.  This  was  shortly 
followed  by  two  more  good  fish,  and  I closed 
the  evening  with  a two-pounder. 

Another  point  I would  like  to  bring  out 
is  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  fish 
dry  to  rising  fish.  If  you  can  match  the 
natural  insect  in  a wet  fly,  it  is  often  better 
to  use  it  rather  than  a poor  floating  imitation. 

This  brings  up  the  question  of  the  size 
hook  to  use.  The  decision  should  be  gov- 
erned in  general  by  the  size  of  the  insect 
life  noted  on  the  stream.  If  only  tiny  gnats 
are  about,  use  the  smallest  fly  your  box 
contains  and  again  do  not  consider  water 
and  weather.  On  the  other  hand,  if  big 
“shads”  and  May  flies  are  in  evidence,  turn 
to  the  larger  hooks  and  if  fishing  dry  do  not 
be  afraid  of  using  a veritable  “sailboat.” 

In  closing,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
recommendations  that  have  been  made  do 
not  cover  or  excuse  carelessness  or  failure 
to  maintain  a keen  observance  of  the  river. 
A quick  switch  in  fly  and  manner  of  fishing 
is  always  warranted  when  the  trout,  the 
stream,  insect  life,  or  weather  begin  waving 
signals  at  you.  Such  signs  and  indications 
must  be  immediately  obeyed. 


Trick  With  Grasshopper 

The  next  time  you  fish  with  a grasshopper 
for  bait  try  this  trick.  Cast  the  hopper  on 
a rock  or  a log  projecting  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  then  lightly  jerk  it  off  into 
the  stream,  or  allow  it  to  leap  of  its  own 
accord.  Watch  out  for  a strike  the  moment 
the  insect  touches  the  surface  of  the  water. 


Twist  of  the  Wrist 

A twist  of  the  wrist  usually  is  sufficient 
to  set  the  hook  in  a striking  fish.  A hard 
pull  may  break  the  tackle  or  pull  out  the 
hook. 


Hackle  in  Dry  Flies 

In  buying  dry  flies  make  sure  there  is 
plenty  of  hackle  under  the  throat,  enough  to 
keep  the  hook  high  at  the  surface  of  the 
water. 
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This  is  a typical  scene  at  the  annual  fishing  festival  for  youngsters  sponsored  by  the 
Pocono  Mountains  Sportsmen’s  Association.  The  pond  in  front  of  the  Pocono  Township 
High  School,  at  Tannersville,  is  stocked  each  spring  by  the  association,  and  the  youngsters 
are  invited  to  a day  of  angling  when  the  trout  season  opens. 


QUEEN  OF  THE  WATERS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

the  fly.  Neatly  tied,  nearly  every  trout  will 
take  it;  it  seems  to  fool  them  completely. 
Fact  is,  memory  says  the  majority  of  big 
trout  took  it  under  water. 

The  Queen  of  the  Waters  is  not,  we  must 
remember,  a fly  for  opening  day.  It  is  a 
warm  weather  fly.  Its  season  begins  when 
the  first  June  Bug  comes  buzzing  around 
the  kitchen  window.  There  was  one  day 
when  the  trout  were  lumpy  with  June  Bugs 
as  they  took  this  ‘wet-dry’  fly.  Another 
day,  and  we  wondered  how  the  trout  had 
the  nerve  to  strike  the  golden  orange  fly, 
for  their  sides  were  actually  distended, 
packed  solidly  with  grasshoppers.  And  one 
never-to-be-forgotten  evening  when  the 
water  swarmed  with  shad-flies;  and  every 
trout  took  the  Queen  of  the  Waters  spent- 
wing  an  inch  or  so  under  water  as  we  fished 
hurriedly  in  the  gathering  dusk,  too  hur- 
riedly to  tie  on  a dry,  new  fly. 

And  so  the  record  goes.  Successful  con- 
quest of  the  trout  has  not  been  100  per  cent, 
of  course;  it  never  could  reach  the  satura- 
tion point  and  hold  there.  And  I guess  we 
would  not  want  it  that  way.  But  the  Queen 
of  the  Waters  is  a grand  spent-wing  ‘wet- 
dry’  fly;  of  that  we  are  convinced.  We 
carry  size  10  mostly,  with  a few  8’s  and 
6’s  where  there  is  some  big  mouth  bass 
water  handy. 

And  for  the  bass,  do  not  try  to  float  it  on 
its  toes;  let  its  wings  stick  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  so  Mr.  Bass  can  feel  sure  that  it 
will  not  be  able  to  flit  away  as  he  is  about 
to  grab  it.  He  is  a lazy  fellow,  mostly. 
When  you  think  he  is  eying  it,  give  the 
fly  the  gentlest  of  little  twitches,  and  it  is 
an  even  chance  that  what  happens  next  will 
frighten  the  dickens  out  of  you! 

The  dry  fly’s  body  is  best  if  made  of 
bright  orange  wool  or  fur  rather  than  of 
silk — it  floats  better.  And  our  personal 
preference  is  for  a red  rather  than  a brown 
hackle.  The  tail  is  optional,  not  called  for 
in  the  old  pattern.  We  tie  it  in — using  a 
few  fibers  from  the  same  bird  that  provided 
the  hackle. 

Speaking  of  birds,  our  fly  now  has  the 
advantage  of  no  longer  requiring  wild  bird 
feathers.  A red  and  barred  rock  roosters 
will  supply  the  feathers  for  nearly  a hundred 
flies.  Yearling  birds  will  not  do.  You  want 
the  tough  old  birds  for  stiff,  glossy  feathers. 

It  should  please  the  bird  lovers  to  know 
we  can  make  a beautiful  and  effective  trout 
fly  without  killing  rare  birds.  And  it  does, 
I know,  for  I like  to  watch  the  wild  birds 
myself. 


The  Sun  and  Fishing 

If  you  stare  at  the  sun,  the  light  blinds 
you.  Fish  are  subject  to  the  same  condi- 
tion. The  point  is  for  the  angler  to  stand 
with  the  sun  at  his  back,  although  his 
shadow  should  not  touch  the  water.  The 
fish  are  not  so  apt  to  be  facing  in  this  di- 
rection. 


WADE  IN  A RIVER 

Wade  whenever  possible  when  fishing  a 
river,  for  then  you  can  cover  thoroughly  a 
greater  expanse  of  water  than  you  could 
by  floating  in  a boat. 


EARLY  SEASON  TROUT 

( Continued  from  Page  7) 

the  stream,  keeping  far  enough  away  so  as 
not  to  scare  the  fish,  until  we  worked  the 
cold  from  our  bones. 

Then  when  one  of  us  would  see  a spot 
that  looked  like  a good  hole  in  the  stream, 
one  of  us  would  cut  in  and  fish  it.  This 
way  we  kept  going  around  each  other,  never 
disturbing  one  another  but  always  knowing 
where  each  was,  and  what  was  most  im- 
portant we  kept  fairly  warm  while  we  did 
it. 

We  must  have  worked  a mile  or  more  of 
this  stream  without  getting  another  rise, 
when  we  heard  John  yelling,  “Let’s  eat 
lunch!”  This  time  we  welcomed  his  lament, 
for  both  Bill  and  I were  hungry. 

Lunch  stowed  away,  we  started  out  on  a 
shortcut  trail  that  brought  us  out  again  on 
the  stream  about  two  miles  from  where  we 
had  been  fishing.  At  this  point  another 
stream  flowed  into  the  main  stream,  making 
it  bigger  and  deeper.  Bill  and  John  con- 
tinued on  downstream  to  fish  a beaver  dam 
while  I started  fishing  in  the  first  hole  I 
came  to.  By  this  time  I was  half  disgusted 
and  half  frozen  to  death  and  didn’t  care  how 
my  casts  landed. 

Then  from  out  of  nowhere  a thunderbolt 
struck,  so  it  seemed,  and  sent  spray  flying 
three  feet  into  the  air.  As  I set  the  hook, 
the  water  fairly  boiled  around  the  spot 
where  my  lure  had  landed.  That  savage 
attack  meant  but  one  thing.  I had  a good 
trout.  My  line  sliced  through  the  water 
as  he  went  upstream,  then  when  I’d  check 
him  he’d  do  the  opposite  and  head  down- 
stream, then  upstream  again,  as  I vainly 
tried  to  keep  him  from  cutting  my  line  on 
the  sharp  edge  of  the  ice. 

I finally  tired  him  out  and  worked  him 
into  the  edge  of  the  ice  along  the  shore. 
Then  I just  stood  looking  down  at  the  fish 
at  my  feet.  He  was  a beauty — 14  inches 
of  the  fightingest  trout  I ever  caught. 

I worked  on  down  the  stream  and  man- 
aged to  hook  two  more  trout  before  I ran 
into  John  and  Bill.  As  I joined  them  I 
asked  “What  luck,  boys?”  They  just  shook 
their  heads  and  said,  “None.”  After  looking 
over  our  fish  we  called  it  a day  and  headed 
back  to  camp. 

Next  morning,  as  we  ate  our  eggs  and 
home-cured  ham  by  the  light  of  a coal-oil 


lamp,  we  decided  to  fish  Halfway  Dam.  This 
dam  had  been  constructed  a few  years  ago 
by  the  C.C.C.  boys  and  was  fed  by  Roaring 
Run,  a top  brook  trout  stream. 

Our  first  look  at  the  dam  was  disheart- 
ening, indeed.  For  all  along  its  shore  the 
water  was  brozen.  The  ice,  about  an  inch 
thick,  ran  out  into  the  dam  for  about  ten 
feet  before  it  revealed  open  water.  John 
cast  one  disgusted  look  at  the  ice  and 
said:  “Let’s  go  up  to  the  other  end  of 

the  dam  to  where  the  stream  comes  into  it. 
That  should  not  be  frozen.” 

“Let’s  go,”  I agreed,  and  off  we  trudged, 
leaving  Bill  to  circle  the  dam  in  the  opposite 
direction.  On  reaching  the  end  of  the  dam 
we  found  that,  just  as  John  had  surmised, 
the  swift  moving  water  from  Roaring  Run 
kept  a large  patch  of  water  open.  I im- 
paled a beautiful  specimen  of  garden  hackle 
on  my  hook  and  shot  it  out  into  the  open 
water  and  let  the  current  carry  it  out  into 
the  dam  under  the  ice.  John  did  likewise. 
We  then  propped  our  rod  on  sticks  and  put 
our  hands  in  our  pockets  to  get  them  warm. 
I called  to  John  to  look  at  a turkey  buzzard 
soaring  lazily  far  above  us  just  at  the  in- 
stant his  line  straightened  out.  He  made  a 
dive  for  his  rod  and  all  but  fell  into  the 
water  in  his  effort  to  hook  the  fish.  Hook 
him  he  did,  though. 

“Boy,  that  must  be  a big  one,”  I ex- 
claimed as  I watched  his  line  knife  back 
and  forth  as  he  played  him  in  the  open 
water  and  tried  to  keep  him  from  going 
under  the  ice. 

“If  feel  means  anything,  he  certainly  is,” 
John  answered. 

On  about  the  fifth  run  the  fish  didn’t  show 
any  too  much  fight,  so  John  worked  him  in 
and  prepared  to  net  him.  Instead  of  netting 
him,  though,  he  took  one  look  at  the  fish 
and  yelled:  That’s  no  trout;  it’s  a sucker!” 
Adas  and  alack  it  was. 

By  noon,  however,  the  three  of  us  had 
more  fun  out  of  that  small  piece  of  open 
water  than  we  had  fishing  miles  of  Stream- 
Bill  hooked  three,  John  had  four  in  his 
creel,  and  I managed  to  tie  into  a couple. 


FUSSY  WITH  GUT  LEADERS 

If  you  want  to  be  really  fussy  with  gut 
leaders,  get  distilled  water  in  which  to 
soak  them.  Carry  them  in  a celluloid  instead 
of  a metal  box. 
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The  fleet  of  trucks  used  by  the  State  Fish  Hatcheries  in  the  annual  distribution  program. 


POISON  IVY  “CURE” 

The  best  cure  for  poison  ivy  is  to 
avoid  the  stuff. 

But  since  even  the  best-intentioned 
fishermen  can  blunder  into  the  weed, 
here  is  a treatment  prescribed  by  Dr. 
McNair,  of  the  Field  Museum,  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Procure  at  a drug  store  one  ounce 
of  tincture  of  iron,  containing  about 
15  per  cent  ferric  chloride.  Dilute  this 
with  one -half  ounce  of  alcohol  and 
one-half  ounce  of  water.  This  makes 
two  ounces  of  remedy  with  a ferric 
chloride  content  of  seven  or  eight  per 
cent,  which  is  the  maximum  strength 
advised. 

Paint  this  liquid  on  the  infected 
parts  with  a camel’s  hair  brush. 


EGG  TO  TROUT  BROOK 

( Continued,  from  Page  2) 

in  seeing  that  each  acre  or  mile  of  trout 
water  in  the  state  gets  exactly  the  same 
number  of  fish.  Our  task  is  to  see  that 
every  fisherman  in  Pennsylvania,  so  far  as  it 
is  humanly  possible  to  do  so,  gets  an  equal 
opportunity  to  catch  the  fish  which  we 
distribute  each  year. 

“We  are  stocking  trout  to  benefit  fisher- 
men, not  just  to  populate  trout  water.” 

There  are  also  definite  reasons  for  an- 
other major  policy  that  governs  trout  dis- 
tribution— a policy  of  distributing  about  85 
per  cent  of  the  hatchery  trout  during  the 
spring  and  summer. 

Trout  fishing  in  Pennsylvania  today  is 
largely  artificial;  that  is,  it  consists  of  catch- 
ing fish  which  have  been  reared  in  hatcheries 
and  distributed  in  public  waters.  Further, 
it  is  calculated  that  a pound  of  trout  in  a 
stream  represents  a cash  investment  of  60 
cents. 

“If  fish  are  stocked  so  that  detrimental 
factors  destroy  half  of  them,  those  that  re- 
main represent  a cost  of  $1.20  a pound,  and 
that  would  be  a prohibitive  figure,”  ex- 
plains Mr.  Buller. 

“Our  policy,  therefore,  is  to  distribute  the 
trout  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  the 
demand  for  them  actually  exists  and  when 
their  chances  of  reaching  the  anglers’  creels 
are  greatest.” 

As  a general  rule,  each  trout  stream  in 
this  state  is  stocked  twice  each  year.  The 
first  stocking  is  in  the  early  spring,  to 
prepare  the  streams  for  the  season  that 
opens  each  April  15.  The  second  stocking 
comes  later  in  the  season.  It  replenishes 
the  streams  not  only  for  those  who  have 
been  enjoying  early  season  fishing,  but  more 
especially  for  those  who  are  not  able  or 
who  do  not  care  to  angle  for  trout  until  the 
weather  becomes  warm  and  sunny,  from 
May  through  July. 

An  Index  of  Streams 

In  the  office  of  Mr.  Buller,  at  the  Belle - 
fonte  Hatchery,  is  a huge  filing  system  which 
contains  case  histories  of  all  approved  and 
unapproved  trout  waters  in  Pennsylvania. 

Each  stream  or  other  body  of  water  is 
classified  and  graded,  and  facts  concerning 
its  flowage,  temperature,  cover,  forage,  and 
freedom  from  pollution  are  recorded.  Set 
down,  too,  are  the  dates,  year  by  year,  each 
stream  is  stocked,  along  with  the  number, 
size,  and  species  of  -fish  placed  in  it;  those 
who  assisted  with  the  stocking,  and  other 
data. 

Each  one  of  these  individual  stream  rec- 
ords is  flexible.  Through  observation  and 
inspection  and  through  reports  from  war- 
dens and  from  sportsmen,  the  record  is 
kept  up  to  date.  If  a stream  becomes  pol- 
luted, that  fact  is  immediately  noted.  If 
pollution  is  abated,  that  fact  also  shows  up 
on  the  record.  A careful  check  is  kept  on 
posted  land  that  would  bar  fishermen  from 
streams;  likewise,  posted  land  that  is  thrown 
open  to  the  public  (and  therefore  becomes 
eligible  for  stocking)  also  is  entered  in  the 
record. 

Incidentally,  as  the  stream  and  lake  man- 
agement program  recently  inaugurated  by 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  gains 
( Turn  to  Page  18) 


POISON  IVY  “CURE” 

The  best  cure  for  poison  ivy  is  to 
avoid  the  stuff. 

But  since  even  the  best-intentioned 
fishermen  can  blunder  into  the  weed, 
here  is  a treatment  prescribed  by  Dr. 
McNair,  of  the  Field  Museum,  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Procure  at  a drug  store  one  ounce 
of  tincture  of  iron,  containing  about 
15  per  cent  ferric  chloride.  Dilute  this 
with  one -half  ounce  of  alcohol  and 
one-half  ounce  of  water.  This  makes 
two  ounces  of  remedy  with  a ferric 
chloride  content  of  seven  or  eight  per 
cent,  which  is  the  maximum  strength 
advised. 

Paint  this  liquid  on  the  infected 
parts  with  a camel’s  hair  brush. 


GIVE  A FISH  TIME 

Don’t  hurry  a hooked  fish,  even  if  it  is 
a humble  sucker.  Let  it  fight  the  spring  of 
the  rod  or  throw-line  until  it  is  safe  to  land 
it — and  even  then  be  prepared  for  a last- 
minute,  desperate  fight. 


Trout  slip  out  of  the  hatchery  truck  bucket 
in  the  cold  water  of  the  brook.  The  fish 
“planter”  is  Warden  Dean  R.  Davis,  of  Punxsu- 
tawney. 


Jefferson  County  sportsmen  line  up  to  carry  buckets  of  fish  from  the  hatchery  truck 
into  Big  Mill  Creek. 
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George  McQuown,  chairman  of  the  fish  committee  of  the  sportsmen,  puts  a bucket 
of  beauties  into  the  stream. 


EGG  TO  TROUT  BROOK 
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momentum,  these  records  will  be  far  more 
complete  and  accurate. 

Information  about  most  of  the  streams 
today  is  based  on  what  Mr.  Buller  calls  a 
physical  examination.  In  other  words,  this 
data  consists  of  observations  and  opinions 
that  often  are  debatable. 

But  as  more  and  more  streams  are  brought 
within  the  management  program,  they  are 
being  made  the  subjects  of  biological  ex- 
amination— an  impersonal,  scientific  study 
that  produces  indisputable  facts.  And  these 
are  of  tremendous  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  qualifications  of  any  body  of  water 
to  receive  trout. 

Place  for  Sportsmen 

Yet  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buller,  all  the 
experience  that  can  be  gained  and  all  the 
scientific  facts  that  can  be  amassed  will  not 


An  enthusiastic  sportsman  is  Father  Pete 
Dembinski,  a special  fish  warden,  of  Sykesville, 

Pa. 
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entirely  replace  suggestions,  constructive 
criticism,  and  information  from  the  sports- 
men themselves.  Pointing  to  his  calendar 
for  one  month,  with  seven  dates  circled  to 
remind  him  of  conferences  with  sports- 
men’s groups,  Mr.  Buller  declared: 

“We  welcome  discussions,  with  the  fisher- 
men, of  the  problems  that  rise  in  connec- 
tion with  the  distribution  of  trout.  Their 
suggestions  and  criticisms  always  are  con- 
sidered. 

“Of  course  we  have  had  disagreements — 
but  never  one  that  could  not  be  settled 
around  the  conference  table.  And  I don’t 
hesitate  to  tell  you  that  sometimes  we  have 
been  wrong  and  the  sportsmen  right. 

“We  must  never  forget,  and  neither  must 
the  sportsmen  forget,  that  it  is  not  the 
number  of  fish  stocked  in  a certain  county 
or  a certain  stream  that  counts.  What 
really  is  important  is  the  number  of  anglers 
for  whom  sport  and  recreation  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  fish  we  distribute. 

“I  repeat:  We  are  stocking  trout  to  bene- 
fit fishermen,  not  just  to  populate  trout 
waters.” 


FACTS  ON  BAIT  AND  LURES 

Here  are  some  facts  on  the  relative 
taking  power  of  baits  and  lures.  The 
figures  were  compiled  by  E.  L.  Wick- 
liff,  of  the  Ohio  conservation  depart- 
ment, through  a survey  of  4,585  fish 
caught  by  anglers: 

Small  mouth  bass — 25.8  per  cent 
caught  on  worms,  24.8  per  cent  on 
minnows,  41.25  per  cent  on  crawfish, 
and  8.37  per  cent  on  artificial  lures. 

Large  mouth  bass — 43  per  cent  on 
worms,  13  per  cent  on  minnows,  16.6 
per  cent  on  crawfish,  and  20  per  cent 
on  artificials. 

Rock  bass — 78.6  per  cent  on  worms, 
11.6  per  cent  on  minnows  and  7.8  per 
cent  on  crawfish. 

Carp — 15.4  per  cent  on  worms,  78 
per  cent  on  doughballs,  and  8.18  per 
cent  on  crawfish. 

Bluegills — 90.4  per  cent  on  worms, 
3 per  cent  on  minnows,  and  3 per  cent 
on  crawfish. 


When  Walleyes  Strike 

Walleyed  pike  strike  best  at  night  or 
during  dark,  rainy  days. 
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( Continued  from  Page  1) 
for  people  in  other  areas  who  can  go  into 
those  parts  of  Pennsylvania  for  summer  rec- 
reation. 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  wrong  with 
that  kind  of  a program,  I wish  you  would 
let  me  know.  If  you  think  it  is  sensible, 
if  it  can  recommend  itself  as  a legitimate 
item  of  permanent  investment  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, if  you  agree  that  it  is  sensible, 
I wish  you  would  tell  your  Senators  and 
Representatives  what  you  think  of  it.  If 
you  are  against  it  write  and  tell  them  you 
are  against  it;  if  you  think  it  has  value 
write  and  tell  them  that  you  think  it  has 
value,  because  I proposed  to  try  to  put  that 
kind  of  a program  over  at  this  session  of 
the  assembly. 

Next,  in  the  matter  of  hunting.  You  men 
know  in  Pennsylvania  and  generally — it  is 
not  a matter  of  Pennsylvania  alone,  but  all 
over  the  country — there  has  been  a great 
diminution  of  game  during  the  last  few 
years.  There  are  a number  of  causes  for  that 
which  I am  not  going  to  attempt  to  analyze 
except  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  some 
of  the  things  that  I have  in  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  during  the  depression 
years  you  had  a lot  more  irregular  hunting 
than  you  ever  had  before.  A lot  of  people 
sought  food  that  way  who  didn’t  do  it  in 
normal  times.  I know  from  my  own  obser- 
vation that  we  had  a vast  amount  of  breach- 
ing of  the  game  laws  by  people  seeking 
food. 

In  the  next  place,  when  the  tremendous 
rush  period  of  the  war  came  on,  you  had 
farmers  converting  to  use  fields  that  nor- 
mally were  not  used  at  all.  Then  you  had 
a retrieving  of  crops  to  a degree  which  you 
had  never  had  before;  you  had  crops  cut 
right  down  to  fence  lines  so  that  cover  was 
destroyed  as  well  as  food.  Also  you  had 
a decrease  of  trappers,  because  they  could 
make  more  money  in  other  pursuits  than 
by  trapping. 

However,  that  is  all  a matter  of  detail.  It 
is  not  an  important  concern,  except  I want 
to  say  that  I think  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, through  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  ought  to  do  a number  of  things 
that  it  can  legitimately  and  profitably  do  in 
the  way  of  propagation  of  types  of  plants 
and  trees  for  game  food  that  it  never  has 
done  before.  It  ought  to  be  part  of  the 
State  set-up  to  do  it,  because  we  cannot 
depend  upon  a sporadic  approach  to  the 
problem  by  various  groups  of  sportsmen, 
however  enthusiastic,  however  well  organ- 
ized, because  the  scope  of  the  problem  is 
too  big  to  be  dealt  with  in  that  way. 

At  home  I live  in  a place  of  five  or  six 
acres.  It  is  in  town.  It  is  thickly  built  up  on 
three  sides  and  more  or  less  on  the  other 
side.  I have  been  raising,  as  a matter  of  ex- 
periment, for  the  past  10  years,  various 
types  of  crab  apple  trees  from  Siberia, 
China  and  other  places.  They  have  various 
types  of  fruit.  Many  of  the  fruit  are  per- 
sistent in  the  winter  months.  I can  tell  you 
this,  not  from  what  somebody  else  told  me, 
but  from  my  own  observation  and  experi- 
ence. 

On  another  piece  of  land  in  which  I am 
interested,  I have  planted  a large  number 
of  these  trees,  a couple  thousand  of  them. 
Some  of  them  produce  small  apples  that 

(Turn  to  Page  19) 
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will  stay  on  the  trees  well  into  the  winter. 
In  times  of  deep  snows — after  they  have  been 
frozen  (the  ordinary  person  would  say  to 
you  they  have  no  food  value  because  they 
are  frozen),  some  of  these  by  the  way  are 
as  small  as  peas,  and  they  will  go  from  the 
size  of  peas  up  to  the  size  of  big  marbles, 
depending  on  the  type  or  variety,  and  these 
types  or  varieties  are  very  hardy.  But  to 
get  back  to  what  I was  talking  about,  namely 
their  food  value,  I have  often  at  dusk  in 
the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning  found 
those  trees,  in  the  time  of  deep  snows,  ab- 
solutely covered  with  birds,  Ringneck 
Pheasant — where  I live  we  don’t  have  grouse 
— I have  seen  those  trees  absolutely  full  of 
those  birds  on  cold  snowy  mornings  in  the 
winter.  If  they  would  do  that  in  my  place 
they  would  do  it  anywhere  else. 

One  of  the  things  I think  we  ought  to  do 
is  to  propagate  vast  numbers  of  those  kind 
of  trees.  They  are  very  inexpensive  to  prop- 
agate. To  anyone  who  likes  the  woods  there 
is  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the  blossoms 
on  these  trees.  They  run  from  pure  white 
through  every  shade  of  pink,  red  and  purple. 
The  fruits  have  great  variety  also.  Some 
of  them  are  white  and  pink;  some  are  fully 
as  attractive  and  spectacular  as  the  fruit 
of  the  Dogwood  and  much  larger.  You  have 
the  dual  use,  the  most  delightful  advantage 
of  the  beauty  of  the  trees  in  spring  and  food 
of  the  first  order  in  the  fall  and  winter. 

We  also  ought  to  propagate  things  like 
wild  grape  vines,  because  if  you  are  going 
to  have  grouse  again  in  Pennsylvania  the 
way  we  used  to  have  them  we  have  got 
to  give  them  cover  and  food.  I don’t  need 
.o  tell  anyone  of  you  gentlemen  what  it  is 
like  on  the  farm  when  you  go  out  hunting 
where  there  are  wild  grape  and  other  kinds 
of  vines  with  fall  and  winter  fruit  on  them. 
That  used  to  be  the  kind  of  place  that  I 
always  liked  to  go. 

We  can  do  a number  of  these  things 
without  their  being  too  expensive;  in  fact, 
the  cost  would  be  insignificant  compared 
with  the  results.  If  we  could  organize  your 
groups  on  the  basis  of  stimulating  interest 
in  that  kind  of  a program  I am  sure  we  can 
do  an  immense  amount  of  good. 

Another  thing  I had  in  mind  when  I be- 
gan speaking  is  that  around  Pittsburgh,  be- 
cause having  lived  there  all  my  life  I know 
that  country,  you  have  a situation  similar 
to  that  in  every  highly  industralized  com- 
munity in  Pennsylvania.  A great  number  of 
farms  are  not  farmed  the  way  they  used  to 
be,  for  the  reason  that  farm  labor  is  too  ex- 
pensive when  it  is  in  competition  with  in- 
dustrial labor.  As  a result,  you  have  an 
immense  number  of  farms  of  submarginal 
land  or  land  out  of  use.  I think  we  ought 
to  encourage  everywhere  we  can  in  Penn- 
sylvania to  do  two  things  in  addition  to  the 
general  program  that  the  State  has.  We 
ought  to  have  community  forests,  and  we 
ought  to  have  town  forests  in  Pennsylvania; 
particularly  in  sub-marginal  or  non-used 
lands,  which  now  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Some  one  accused  me  of  being  nazi  dur- 
ing the  war  because  I referred  to  what  the 
Germans  had  done  in  that  respect.  Whether 
you  like  what  they  did  or  not  in  their 
civilization,  and  I don’t  like  much  of  it,  I 
do  enormously  admire  what  their  conser- 
vation program  has  been  over  the  cen- 


turies. I think  one  of  the  reasons  that  a 
country  as  small  as  Germany  had  the  tre- 
mendous influence  it  has  had  on  the  world 
is  because  of  the  intense  affection  that  they 
have  had  for  the  soil.  That  liking  was  not 
confined  simply  to  the  people  who  live 
in  the  country.  They  had  a program  where 
they  encouraged  the  people  in  the  great 
centers  of  population  to  go  out  into  their 
municipal  woods  and  to  spend  sufficient  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  them.  So  that 
you  had  the  very  remarkable  spectacle  in 
Germany  of  city  people  having  the  same 
affection  for  the  country  and  for  the  woods 
and  for  the  wooded  areas  as  the  country 
people  who  had  been  raised  there.  Don’t  for- 
get that  they  began  that  program  in  Ger- 
many in  the  Eighth  Century  and  they  have 
continued  it  on  a bigger  scale  than  any 
other  people  in  the  whole  course  of  civili- 
zation. 

I have  read  a book  by  the  head  of  Ger- 
man Forestry  who  visited  this  country  be- 
fore the  war — he  was  brought  over  here  I 
believe  by  Yale  University  to  tell  of  forest 
practices  in  Germany.  Let  me  tell  you  of 
a policy  related  in  considerable  length  in  this 
book,  which  policy  I endorse.  I am  in  favor 
of  your  policy  of  State  game  movements  on 
a big  scale,  but  don’t  destroy  the  woods  in 
order  to  get  game,  because  if  you  do,  you 
will  have  thereby  adopted  the  surest  way 
in  the  world  to  bring  down  public  opposi- 
tion on  your  program.  It  will  do  it  inevitably 
and  it  has  done  it  without  exception  in 
every  country  where  it  has  been  tried.  If 
you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  I ask  you  to 
read  what  happened  in  Germany,  in  north- 
ern Italy,  in  England,  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  The  public  is  against  destruction 
of  the  woods  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
game. 

In  my  way  of  looking  at  the  thing,  here 
is  the  picture.  You  don’t  need  to  destroy 
the  woods  of  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  game.  The  war  has 
destroyed  so  many  forests  in  this  country 
in  the  past  six  years,  as  the  result  of  reach- 
ing out  for  every  kind  of  tree  that  there  was, 
that  you  have  had  the  greatest  destruction 
of  woods  in  all  Pennsylvania  history  in  so 
short  a time. 

The  problem  ought  to  be  to  build  up 
instead  of  tearing  down.  You  have  had  over 
the  past  half  generation  a sufficient  de- 
struction in  the  course  of  industry  to  do 
away  with  the  necessity  of  any  destruction 
that  is  purposely  created  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a situation  that  is  natural  to 
game.  You  have  those  situations  naturally 
at  hand  right  now. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to  have  the 
public  back  of  us;  if  we  want  all  the  people 
back  of  a program  such  as  you  have  in  mind 
to  successfully  develop;  and  I am  sure  that 
you  will  have  their  backing,  then  we  ought 
to  go  ahead  on  this  program  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  good  for  everybody.  Because 
what  is  good  for  everybody  inevitably  will 
be  good  for  every  group  of  people.  We  can 
only  sustain  the  kind  of  interest  and  the 
kind  of  program  that  you  desire  in  the 
final  analysis  if  we  are  sensible  in  not 
doing  anything  that  brings  down  upon  us 
the  kind  of  criticism  that  will  not  stand  up 
in  the  view  of  historical  experience  and  of 
common  sense. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  I don’t  know  what 
I will  get  accomplished  during  the  time  that 
I am  here  as  Governor.  But  I am  very  sure 


that  there  has  never  been  anyone  who  has 
been  in  the  governorship  who  is  any  more 
interested  in  trying  to  do  something  for  a 
program  such  as  you  are  interested  in  than 
I am.  All  I ask  of  you  is  from  time  to  time  to 
let  me  know  what  you  have  agreed  upon, 
as  to  what  is  the  best  way  to  carry  out  this 
kind  of  a program  in  the  right  kind  of  way. 

Let  me  say  finally,  and  I don’t  want  to 
deliver  a lecture  on  this,  because  I am  not 
entitled  to  deliver  a lecture  on  it  any  more 
than  you  are  entitled  to  deliver  one  to  me; 
but  let  us  as  far  as  possible  keep  person- 
alities out  of  our  program.  You  would  be 
surprised  to  know  the  enormous  amount  of 
critical  mail  I get  about  personalities. 
People  say,  whatever  you  do,  don’t  appoint 
so  and  so.  Somebody  else  writes  and  says 
whatever  you  do,  do  appoint  so  and  so.  All 
this  means  is  personalities  and  not  pro- 
grams. 

Somebody  called  me  up  this  morning  at 
7:30  on  the  telephone.  I want  to  tell  you  I 
was  sore,  because  I have  the  capacity  of 
getting  angry  the  same  as  you  do.  This 
fellow  said:  “ ...it,  don’t  ap- 

point so  and  so  under  any  circumstances.” 
1 won’t  tell  you  what  I said  to  him. 

I think  we  have  a magnificent  opportunity. 
That  opportunity  is  to  have  a definite  goal 
to  reach.  If  that  goal  is  sensible,  and  if  it 
will  recommend  itself  to  the  general  public 
as  being  in  the  public  interest,  I am  sure 
we  can  put  it  over.  So  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, if  you  come  to  me  with  that  kind 
of  program,  I will  use  every  ounce  of  energy 
and  ability  that  I have  in  going  forward  with 
you  to  make  that  kind  of  a better  Penn- 
sylvania. 

It  has  been  a great  pleasure  to  have  been 
here. 


SHARE  GAME  AND  FISH 

Game  and  fish  belong  to  everyone.  Take 
only  a fair  share  of  them.  Don’t  kill  just 
for  the  sake  of  killing. 


THE  BOY’S  ANSWER 

One  day  this  winter,  when  the 
thermometer  was  in  the  low  twenties, 
I noticed  a colored  boy  fishing  in  a 
stream  outside  town.  He  being  the 
first  “spring”  angler  I had  seen,  I 
went  down  to  him. 

He  was  fishing  where  the  current 
carried  the  bait  under  a three -inch 
layer  of  ice. 

“How  do  you  keep  your  bait  from 
freezing?”  I asked. 

“I  keeps  it  in  my  hip  pocket,”  he 
answered,  “where  it’s  warm,”  and  he 
pulled  out  a tobacco  can. 

“What  happens  when  the  bait  hits 
the  ice  water?”  I asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  Warden,”  he  replied. 
“They’s  on  their  own  from  then  on!” 
— Fish  Warder  Harry  L.  King,  Wash- 
ington. 


To  Weatherproof  Flies 

A cheap  and  excellent  solution  for  water- 
proofing dry  flies  can  be  made  by  dissolving 
two  ounces  of  paraffin  in  one  pint  of  gaso- 
line. Shave  the  paraffin  into  thin  flakes  and 
shake  the  solution  briskly  to  dissolve  it. 
Keep  it  away  from  heat  and  open  flames. 
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OUTSTANDING  TROUT  STREAMS 


This  is  the  second  installment  of  a list 
of  outstanding  trout  streams  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  list  was  prepared  with  the  co- 
operation of  State  Fish  Wardens,  through  a 
Pennsylvania  Angler  questionnaire. 

Bedford  County — Yellow  Creek,  rising  in 
Woodbury  Township,  close  to  the  junction 
of  Routes  866  and  36,  flowing  through  Water- 
side, Loysburg,  and  Loysburg  Gap  to  the 
vicinity  of  Yellowcreek  village.  Then  it 
follows  Route  26  to  Hopewell,  where  it 
empties  into  the  Raystown  branch  of  the 
Juniata  River. — Warden  William  E.  Mcllnay. 

Lehigh  County — The  Little  Lehigh,  flow- 
ing from  Allentown  westward  to  Route  109 
south  of  Trexlertown. — Warden  Harvey  D. 
Neff. 

Susquehanna  County — Starrucca  Creek 

from  Thompson  to  the  north  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River. — Warden  G.  Max  Noll. 

York  County — Yellow  Breeches  Creek,  the 
dividing  line  between  York  and  Cumberland 
Counties.— Warden  John  S.  Ogden. 

Clearfield  County— Mosquito  Creek,  run- 
ning parallel  with  Route  865. — Warden  Lester 
C.  Ogden. 

Chester  County — French  Creek,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Schuylkill  River  from  the  Falls 
down  to  the  vicinity  of  Wilsons  Corner. — 
Warden  Horace  A.  Pyle. 

Wyoming  County — Mehoopany  Creek. — 
Warden  Harland  Reynolds. 

Armstrong  County — Buffalo  Creek,  which 
may  be  reached  at  Iron  Bridge,  Boggsville, 
West  Winfield,  Anthonys  Bridge,  Bateys 
Mill,  Buffalo  Valley,  Worthington,  Craigs- 
ville,  and  Nichola. — Warden  Clarence  Shear- 

Union  County — The  upper  reaches  of 
Penns  Creek,  Buffalo  Creek,  the  north 
branch  of  Buffalo  Creek,  Rapid  Rim,  Spruce 
Run,  White  Deer  Creek,  Laurel  Run,  Weikert 
Run. — Warden  Arthur  S.  Snyder. 

Snyder  County — The  north  branch  of 
Middlecreek,  Swift  Run,  Mahantango  Creek, 
and  Richfield  Dam. — Warden  Arthur  S. 
Snyder. 

Erie  County — The  south  branch  of  French 
Creek. — Warden  Walter  L.  Weber. 

Luzerne  County — The  Lehigh  River  in 
the  section  between  its  source  and  White 
Haven. — Warden  Russell  J.  Womelsdorf. 

Clarion  County — Big  Mill  Creek,  reached 
from  Route  322  at  Strattanville. — Warden 
Charles  Wensel. 

Lawrence  County — -Little  Neshannock 
Creek,  near  New  Wilmington. — Warden 
Clinton  B.  White. 

Berks  County — Pine  Creek,  located  in 
Albany  Township  and  flowing  into  Maiden 
Creek  just  east  of  Greenawald. — Warden  W. 
E.  Wounderly. 

Sullivan  County — Big  Loyalsock  Creek. — 
Warden  Paul  D.  Wilcox. 

Bradford  County — Schrader  Creek. — 
Warden  Paul  D.  Wilcox. 


To  Catch  Walleyed  Pike 

Live  minnows,  worms,  and  crawfish  are 
favorite  baits  for  walleyed  pike.  But  the 
best  sport  is  to  be  had  with  artificial  lures — 
wobbling  spoons,  spinners,  and  bucktail  com- 
binations, pork  rind  strips,  and  underwater 
plugs. 


This  small-mouthed  bass,  15]/2  inches  long  and 
weighing  two  pounds,  was  caught  by  Richard  L. 
Kihlatner,  of  Ephrata,  in  Calico  Creek,  near  that 
town.  The  lure  used  was  a tandem  spinner. 


FISHING  THRILLS 

BASS  WOULDN'T  DIE 

By  Edward  W.  Pickering 
Shamokin,  Pa. 

I wouldn’t  call  this  a thrill,  but  an  ex- 
perience. 

Charles  Reich  and  I had  been  fishing  in 
Chillisquaque  Creek  for  two  hours  without 
a bite.  I decided  to  try  a little  plugging, 
and  after  about  a dozen  and  a half  casts 
hooked  a bass  a foot  long.  We  put  the  fish 
in  a live  net  in  the  water. 

Shortly  afterward  three  fellows  from 
Shamokin  appeared  and  began  fishing  near- 
by. Charlie  went  to  see  what  luck  they 
had.  A couple  of  the  fellows  came  back 
to  where  I was  fishing  and  asked  if  they 
might  kill  my  bass  and  cut  it  open  to  see 
what  it  had  been  eating. 

We  found  nothing  in  the  stomach  of  the 
fish,  so  I stepped  to  one  side  to  get  my 
lunch  pail  to  put  the  fish  in.  I turned 
around  just  in  time  to  see  the  bass  give 
a flip  and  swim  away  from  Charlie. 

We  watched  the  water  for  two  hours  after 
that,  hoping  that  Mr.  Bass  would  come  to 
the  surface,  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  its  insides  had  been  removed  it  appar- 
ently had  swam  out  of  sight.  We  never 
did  get  the  fish  back. 

The  Shamokin  chaps  declared  they 
wouldn’t  have  believed  the  thing  happened 
if  they  had  not  seen  it.  Neither  would 
Charlie  nor  I. 


OLD-TIMER  RECALLS 

By  SETH  M.  McEWEN 


I can  think  back  through  the  sunshine  and 
shadows  of  half  a century  and  vividly  recall 
the  many  summer  and  winter  sports  events — 
steamboat  races  between  the  Susquehanna  i 
“boom  tug”  and  the  Twilight,  a pleasure 
craft  owned  by  Jack  and  Bob  Copeland,  of  i 
Williamsport;  also  many  launch  races,  horse 
and  sleigh  races,  and  trotting  events. 

Peter  Herdic,  John  B.  Emery,  Seth  T. 
McCormick,  John  Coleman,  Seth  Clark 
McEwen,  William  Elliott,  Allen  P.  Perley, 
Elias  Deemer,  and  many  others  were  the 
leading  men  in  the  lumbering  empire  that 
flourished  in  those  days  in  Northern  Central 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Susquehanna  in  those  days  was  the 
scene  of  many  events — water  sports,  canoe  I 
regattas,  and  races,  long  parades  of  water 
craft,  the  annual  fireworks  display,  band 
concerts,  and  moonlight  excursions. 

There  were  hundreds  (yes,  hundreds) 
who  went  bathing  in  those  days  in  their 
birthday  garb  at  the  old  Fishers  Park. 

Alex  Jackson  was  famous  for  his  high 
dives  off  the  river  bridge  in  those  days.  And 
we  boys — I can  well  recall  Skinny,  Skeeter, 
Crip,  Snitz,  Lonie,  Tom,  and  others — had  a 
favorite  deep  hole  on  the  side  of  the  river 
opposite  Williamsport. 

I’ll  never  forget  the  first  man  to  cross  the 
river  on  the  ice  each  winter.  I’ll  mention 
him  here  just  as  Billy. 

He  would  tap,  tap  and  slide  carefully 
forward  on  the  ice,  which  many  times  was 
less  than  an  inch  thick,  1,060  feet  across  the 
stream  and  return — really  a feat  of  daring. 

Billy  was  made  of  heroic,  fast-thinking 
stuff. 

He  gave  proof  of  this  one  day  at  the 
Thompson  ice  harvest.  Blocks  of  ice  had 
been  cut  and  poled  to  the  ice  house  the 
previous  day,  and  during  the  night  the  river 
had  frozen  over  again  smooth  as  glass. 

A young  woman  became  confused  and 
skated  on  this  thin  ice,  which  broke  and 
plunged  her  down  into  the  water. 

Billy  grabbed  a rope,  yelled  to  some  boys 
to  hold  one  end  of  it,  and  then  grasped  it 
in  his  hand  and  plunged  into  the  bitter  cold 
water. 

Twenty-five  feet  of  rope  was  let  out  be- 
fore Billy  gave  the  signal  to  pull.  When  he 
emerged  from  the  water  he  had  the  young 
woman,  and  he  and  others  revived  her  on 
the  spot  in  zero  weather. 

Only  then  would  Billy  consent  to  go  home 
himself. 

Both  he  and  the  young  woman  survived 
the  ordeal. 


Emergency  Wet  Flies 

Vigorously  feeding  trout  often  refuse  to 
pay  any  attention  to  a dry  fly  dropped  in 
their  midst,  even  though  it  may  be  an  ex- 
act imitation  of  the  natural  insect.  In  such 
a situation,  turn  to  the  smallest  possible 
wet  flies,  at  least  a size  16. 


TWO  COLORS  OF  FLIES 

In  fishing  for  brook  trout  with  wet  flies 
it  often  pays  to  use  one  light  colored  anc 
one  dark  colored  fly  on  the  same  cast.  FisI 
the  flies  deep  and  slowly. 
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Fish  Wardens  Are  Asking  Questions  This 
Summer — The  Answers  You  Give  Will 
Help  to  Improve  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania. 


By  Richard  F.  Williamson 

What  is  happening  to  the  fish  so  care- 
fully reared  in  the  hatcheries  and  distributed 
in  the  public  waters  of  Pennsylvania? 

How  successful  is  the  effort  to  give  nature 
a helping  hand  in  maintaining  the  supply 
of  trout  and  bass  and  other  species  of  fish? 

What  streams  in  Pennsylvania  are  the 
most  popular? 

At  what  season  of  the  year  are  fishermen 
on  the  streams  and  lakes  in  the  greatest 
numbers? 

What  streams  are  largely  dependent  upon 
fish  reared  in  the  hatcheries;  and  what 
streams  produce  their  own  crops  of  fish 
annually? 

These  are  typical  examples  of  vitally  im- 
portant questions  which  have  arisen  as  the 
stream  and  lake  management  program  of 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  gets  into 
operation  this  spring.  They  are  questions 
that  concern  the  very  fundamentals  of  the 
program.  They  require  answers  that  are 
complete  and  accurate. 

And  to  get  these  answers  the  Board  is 
looking  to  the  folks  most  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  work — the  men  and  women 
who  fish  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  Key- 
stone State. 

A creel  census,  on  a state-wide  basis,  is 
being  undertaken  this  year.  Asking  the 
questions  are  the  State  Fish  Wardens  who 
patrol  the  streams.  Giving  the  answers  are 
the  fishermen  they  interview. 

The  questionnaire  used  is  reproduced  on 
this  page. 

This  article  is  presented  to  enlist  the  co- 
operation of  the  fishermen  and  to  help  them 
understand  the  purposes  of  the  census. 

First  of  all,  let  every  angler  realize  the 
importance  of  the  contribution  he  can  make 
to  the  success  of  the  program.  Put  it  this 
way:  Surveys  and  analyses  that  technicians 
can  make  are  incomplete  unless  the  men 
and  women  who  do  the  fishing  provide  the 
kind  of  information  asked  for  on  this  ques- 
tionnaire. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding,  according  to 
the  adage,  is  in  the  eating.  So  the  proof  of 
the  hatchery  program  is  in  the  fishing. 

“We  plant  a valuable  crop  of  fish  in  the 
public  waters  of  this  state  every  year,”  ex- 
plain the  men  who  are  directing  the  creel 
census,  C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist, 
and  Gordon  L.  Trembley,  Chief  Aquatic  Bi- 
ologist, of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 
“But  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the 

(Turn  to  Page  20) 


Wardens’  Report  of  Streams  Patrolled 

Name  of  Stream 

Tributary  to  County 

Stream  Condition:  High  Low  Normal 


Temperature: 

Air 

Water 

. Locality 

Hour 

Temperature : 

Air 

Water 

. Locality 

Hour 

Temperature: 

Air 

Water  

. Locality 

Hour 

Weather  Conditions:  

Number  of  Fishermen  Actually  Counted  Between 

and  , A Distance  of  Miles. 

Number  of  Fishermen  Interviewed  Between 

and  , A Distance  of  Miles. 

Total  Number  of  Hours  Fished  by  All  Fishermen  Interviewed 

RECORD  OF  FISH  CAUGHT 

(To  be  Obtained  from  Fishermen  Actually  Interviewed) 


Fish  Counted 

Number 

Reported  Caught 

k 

Species 

Number  Under 
Legal  Size 

Types  of  Lures  Fishermen  Were  Using  When  Interviewed: 
Angle  Worms  Fish  Bait 

Bait  Fish  Artificial  Flies 

Other  Artificial  Lures  Miscellaneous 
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Fish  the  Quiet  Wate  rs 


“Take  your  position  so  that  you  can  reach  the  drop-off  where  the  flat  shelves  into  the  body 
of  the  pool.’’ 


By  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 

T N PAST  years  many  theories  have  been 
1 advanced  and,  in  time,  disproved.  To 
the  average  fisherman,  these  are  things  to 
try  out  when  you  have  fish  in  the  creel  and 
time  on  your  hands.  However,  the  follow- 
ing is  not  a theory.  Quiet  water,  or  “flat,” 
fishing  is  a deadly  method  of  catching  large 
trout.  If  done  properly,  it  will  prove  to  be 
a constant  source  of  happily  spent  days  on 
the  stream. 

A trout  river  is  a complex  affair  at  best. 
In  its  course  lie  hundreds  of  possible  rest- 
ing stations  for  fish.  To  the  novice,  the 
prospect  of  approaching  such  a vast  expanse 
of  water  leaves  him  somewhat  at  a loss. 
For  here  is  a standard  trout  stream  multi- 
plied by  ten,  with  pools  so  wide  that  it  is 
difficult  to  throw  a stone  across  them.  The 
riffles  are  rough,  “knock-you-down”  torrents, 
and  waders  are  necessary  to  navigate  its 
average  depths.  Yet  in  each  of  these  long 
pools  lie  from  one  to  several  monster  trout 
and  hundreds  of  legal  size  fish.  Catching 
these  fish  poses  quite  a problem. 

A large  trout  is  almost  human  in  some  of 
his  habits  and  traits.  Being  large,  he  will 
not  expose  himself  to  his  natural  enemies 
any  more  than  necessary.  The  waters  in 
which  he  lies  are  deep  and  sheltered.  He 
takes  up  his  position  usually  where  the 
current  flow  is  favorable  and  the  food  supply 
is  constant.  Doing  this,  he  derives  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  return  for  the  minimum  of 
effort. 

The  riffles  of  a trout  stream  act  as  the 
food  factory.  Throughout  their  length  are 
millions  of  stream-bottom  insect  larvae.  The 
water  maintains  a reasonably  constant  tem- 
perature, and  there  is  a ready  supply  of 
well  aerated  current. 

Basically,  the  bottom  formation  of  one 
pool  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  another. 
The  riffles  shelve  off  at  their  base  to  deeper 
water  which  composes  the  body  of  the  pool. 
Toward  the  tail,  or  “fan,”  the  water  shallows 
out  to  a broad  flat.  This  flat  might  be  called 
the  cafeteria,  for  it  is  here  that  the  big  fish 
cruise  in  the  evening  in  search  of  food. 

As  the  season  wears  on,  the  insect  hatches 
appear  on  the  stream  later  in  the  day.  Some 
of  the  hatches  are  entirely  nocturnal,  not 
appearing  on  the  water  until  just  before 
dusk.  These  hatches  originate  in  the  riffles. 
As  the  hatch  increases  in  size  the  fish  will 
drift  down  with  it  into  the  lower  end  of  the 
pool.  As  darkness  approaches  the  hatch 
from  the  previous  day  comes  out  of  the 
bushes  and  trees  along  the  bank  and  the 
nuptial  flight  is  begun. 

Watching  the  pool  carefully,  you  will  see 
dimples  and  swirls  approaching  the  fan. 
Then  out  across  the  flat  there  will  be  the 
steady  tipping  of  dozens  of  nice  trout,  all 
feeding  in  comparatively  shallow  water.  To 
attempt  to  wade  to  these  fish  would  have 
but  one  result — putting  the  whole  flat 
“down”  for  the  evening. 

Quiet  water  fishing  is  not  something  that 
can  be  attacked  at  the  spur  of  the  moment. 


It  entails  quite  a bit  of  preparation  and 
patience.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
fish  grew  large  not  because  they  are  smart 
(that  is  an  overused  word)  but  because  they 
are  cautious  and  very  shy.  They  can  be 
put  off  the  feed  by  a badly  placed  cast  or  a 
misdirected  step  on  the  bottom.  Yet  catch- 
ing these  trout  is  far  easier  than  it  appears. 

There  are  three  basic  rules  in  flat  fishing 
that  cannot  be  violated.  Your  line  must 
be  greased  so  that  it  will  float.  Your 
terminal  tackle  or  leader  must  be  fine 
enough  so  that  it  will  not  frighten  the  fish. 
Thirdly,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  once 
your  position  is  taken  in  the  flat,  do  not 
move  your  feet!  Let’s  expand  on  those  three 
a little  more  fully. 

After  a normal  day’s  fishing,  the  line  you 
have  been  using  will  have  taken  on  a cer- 
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Vf  OU  may  not  be  able  to  tell  from  its 
1 looks  how  far  a frog  will  jump,  but  you 
can  tell  a lot  of  things  about  a black  bass 
by  a study,  under  the  microscope,  of  scales 
taken  from  its  body.  Gordon  L.  Trembley, 
chief  aquatic  biologist  of  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  tells  about  it  in  the  leading 
feature  in  the  June  Angler. 

Other  highlights  will  include  articles  by 
Richard  Alden  Knight,  Don  Blair,  Albert  G. 
Shimmel,  James  R.  Hayes,  William  Boyd, 
Carsten  Ahrens,  and  others  of  the  Angler 
staff. 

Left-handed  fishing  reels,  the  ideal  trout 
stream,  and  native  Pennsylvania  fish,  birds, 
and  insect  pests  are  some  of  the  topics  they 
will  discuss. 


tain  amount  of  water.  Before  the  evening 
rise  begins  strip  your  reel  and  dry  the  line 
with  a pocket  handkerchief.  Then  apply  a 
thorough  coating  of  line  dressing,  rubbing  it 
into  the  line  with  your  fingers.  Be  sure  to 
wipe  off  the  excess  grease  before  using  the 
line,  or  it  will  foul  the  rod  guides. 

Having  done  this,  break  out  a new  leader, 
preferably  nine  feet  or  better  in  length.  The 
leader  you  have  been  using  during  the  day 
will  work  all  right  if  you  tie  on  sufficient 
tippets  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  fine 
taper.  A fairly  long  leader,  tapered  to  4x 
is  the  most  satisfactory.  A gentler  touch  is 
required  in  handling  your  fish  with  this 
light  tackle,  but  careful  handling  will  bring 
in  anything  you  chance  to  hook. 

Having  prepared  your  tackle,  wade  out 
into  the  flat  BEFORE  the  fish  start  down 
with  whatever  hatch  is  on  the  water.  Take 
your  position  so  that  you  can  reach  the 
drop-off  where  the  flat  shelves  off  into  the 
body  of  the  pool.  Casting  a long  line  is 
not  a necessity,  but  it  helps  you  to  cover 
more  fish.  I have  caught  trout  within  eight 
feet  of  me  in  the  evening,  but  by  casting 
fifty  feet  you  will  put  your  fly  over  more 
fish  and  thereby  increase  your  chances  for 
success. 

Being  within  casting  distance  of  the  drop- 
off is  important.  The  smaller  fish  will  range 
at  will  throughout  the  fan,  often  feeding 
very  close  to  you.  The  larger  ones  will  hang 
near  the  drop-off,  keeping  the  safety  of 
deeper  water  nearby.  In  casting  to  any 
feeding  fish,  remember  to  keep  your  line 
and  leader  out  of  the  same  line  or  drift  as 
the  fly.  If  a trout’s  nose  bumps  the  leader 
on  a tip-up  rise,  the  resultant  explosion 
will  put  him  and  all  the  fish  in  his  vicinity 
“down”  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  There- 
fore, it  is  a good  practice  not  to  cast  to  any 
fish  feeding  directly  above  you. 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 
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by 

John  W.  Korda 


tFAVE  you  ever  attempted  to  fish  a pond 
or  lake  that  was  completely  bounded  by 
marshy  shores?  Or  have  you  ever  tried  to 
cast  from  a bank  that  had  bushes  and  trees 
growing  right  to  the  edge?  Then  you  know 
the  value  of  a boat  in  fishing.  It  puts  you 
in  a position  where  you  can  present  a lure 
to  a hungry  fish  in  the  most  efficient  man- 
ner. Yes,  a boat  is  a convenience.  In  it 
you  can  carry  your  full  kit  of  tackle  as  you 
move  from  place  to  place,  instead  of  a small 
selection  of  lures  which  usually  never  are 
the  right  ones.  And  with  a boat  you  can 
cover  more  fishable  territory  in  less  time 
and  with  less  effort  than  by  any  other 
method.  And  boating,  besides,  is  fun. 

However,  for  these  advantages  you  must 
pay  a price.  It  is  not  much,  and  it  should 
not  detract  one  bit  from  the  pleasure  of 
the  trip.  It  can  be  summed  up  in  one  short 
sentence:  Use  common  sense  and  reasonable 
carefulness  in  fishing  from  a boat. 

Every  day  during  the  summer  months  an 
average  of  fifty  persons  will  drown.  No 
other  type  of  accident,  with  the  exception 
of  those  involving  automobiles,  will  take  a 
greater  toll  of  human  life.  Of  those  drown- 
ings,  one  of  five  will  occur  to  persons  out  on 
the  water  in  boats.  Most  of  them  will  fol- 
low a familiar  pattern.  The  boat  will  be 
overturned,  swamped,  or  foundered  in  a 
storm.  The  occupants  of  the  boat,  some- 
times good  swimmers,  will  go  to  a watery 
death  because  of  lack  of  foresight  or  because 
of  plain  carelessness.  Yet,  a little  attention 
to  rules  of  saftey  afloat,  some  of  them  so 
obvious  their  mention  should  be  unneces- 
sary, will  make  this  summer’s  fishing  safer, 
if  no  more  productive. 

The  worst  sin  in  boating  is  overloading 
the  boat.  Just  because  five  or  more  persons 
can  fit  on  the  seats  in  a rowboat  does  not 
mean  that  the  boat  was  meant  to  hold  that 
many.  Perhaps  at  first  glance  an  overloaded 
boat  may  seem  safe  enough  in  calm  water. 


Night  fishing  from  a boat  is  the  surest  way  to 
catch  fish  and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  of 
trouble. 
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The  fish  are  found  offshore  in  deeper  water  during  the  heat  of  the  day. 


But  what  if  a sudden  squall  should  spring 
up?  Or  what  if  one  of  those  show-offs  in  a 
speed  boat  should  decide  to  give  you  a 
thrill  by  cutting  sharply  in  front  of  your 
logy  craft  with  his  motor  wide  open?  You 
will  be  in  for  trouble.  Or  let  one  of  the 
occupants  shift  position  suddenly,  and  the 
boating  party  may  become  a swimming  party. 
Too  many  persons  in  a boat  makes  fishing 
next  to  impossible,  anyway.  It  is  in  ferry- 
ing fishermen,  perhaps,  that  overloading  most 
frequently  occurs.  Isn’t  it  simpler,  and 
quicker  as  well,  to  take  the  load  in  two  trips, 
rather  than  swim  part  of  the  way? 

Fishermen  in  boats  have  one  characteristic 
that  sets  them  apart  from  practically  every- 
one else.  They  stand  up.  Almost  without 
exception,  practically  every  fisherman  stands 
up  at  one  time  or  another,  the  better  to 
cast  or  the  easier  to  play  and  net  a fish. 
The  danger  is  obvious,  yet  on  the  theory 
that  “it  can’t  happen  here,”  all  anglers  cheer- 
fully ignore  it.  Some  of  them  this  summer 
will  not  live  to  regret  it.  If  you  must  stand 
in  a boat,  at  least  be  sure  your  insurance 
is  paid  up.  Standing  in  a boat  is  like 
reaching  for  the  light  switch  while  you  are 
still  in  the  tub.  Maybe  nothing  at  all  will 
happen.  Maybe  at  most  you  will  only  be 
knocked  down.  And  then,  again,  maybe  you 
will  be  killed.  Why  take  that  chance,  espe- 
cially when  casting  and  landing  fish  while 
you  are  in  a boat  are  operations  performed 
just  as  easily  sitting  as  standing? 

One  well-known  angler  defends  his  stand- 
ing in  the  boat  while  fishing  on  the  grounds 
that  he  has  yet  to  lose  his  balance  or  be 
dragged  into  the  water  by  a fish.  Maybe 
so.  Yet  last  year  more  than  1,000  persons 
were  drowned  after  falling  out  of  boats. 
According  to  statistics,  nine  out  of  ten  of 
those  who  take  their  sport  in  boats  cannot 
swim  at  all  or  are  poor  swimmers  at  best. 
But  is  is  not  only  the  non-swimmers  who 
get  into  trouble.  Two  out  of  five  who  drown 
are  swimmers  whose  ego  prevents  them  from 
correctly  evaluating  their  ability. 

Changing  places  or  indulging  in  horseplay 
in  a small  boat  is  just  as  bad  as  standing 
up,  if  not  worse.  Why  take  chances?  Maybe 
you  can  swim,  but  how  about  your  com- 
panion? And  how  far  can  you,  yourself, 
swim  with  your  clothes  and  shoes  on?  How 
long  can  you  endure  the  chill  of  an  im- 
mersion in  the  cold  water  of  early  spring  or 


late  fall?  Have  you  tried  swimming  while 
entangled  in  fishing  gear  or  with  a lump  on 
your  head  from  the  spill  overboard?  And, 
finally,  how  long  will  your  fishing  gear  float? 

Perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  long 
on  an  aspect  of  safety  in  a boat,  especially 
one  that  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
introduction.  Ideally,  each  non- swimmer 
should  wear  a life-jacket,  although  it  is  not 
likely  that  very  many  of  them  will.  How- 
ever, if  everyone  in  the  boat  exercises  a 
little  caution,  there  is  no  reason  why  fish- 
ing from  a boat  should  assume  a frighten- 
ing aspect  to  anyone. 

Inevitably,  a boat  now  and  then  is  going 
to  be  overturned.  If  it  should  be  yours, 
try  to  keep  your  head.  Unless  there  are 
very  unusual  circumstances — a storm,  a 
rapids,  or  icy  water — you  are  not  in  any 
immediate  danger.  By  far  the  safest,  as 
well  as  the  simplest,  plan  is  merely  to  hang 
on  to  the  overturned  boat  and  wait  to  be 
rescued.  The  boat  will  not  sink.  Why  risk 
trying  to  swim  to  shore?  Maybe  you  are 
not  the  strong  swimmer  you  think  you  are. 
Most  likely  the  shore  is  much  farther  away 
than  it  seems.  Being  able  to  swim  half 
way  in  will  definitely  not  be  good  enough. 

If  there  is  no  chance  of  being  rescued, 
perhaps  you  can  right  the  boat  and  slop 
some  of  the  water  out  by  rocking  it.  One 

( Turn  to  Page  10) 


THE  COVER  FOR  MAY 

Joan  Carr,  of  Allison  Park,  Pa.,  is 
the  attractive  subject  of  the  cover 
of  the  May  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler.  About  16  years  old  and  an 
enthusiastic  angler,  she  writes: 

“Last  spring  my  father  taught  me 
how  to  cast.  Later  in  the  summer  he 
took  me  on  my  first  real  fishing  trip, 
to  Buckhorn  Lake,  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
There  I caught  the  fish  in  the  picture, 
a muskalonge  more  than  45  inches 
long  and  weighing  20  pounds.  1 was 
using  a Pikie  Minnow  on  a 12-pound 
test  line  with  a light  rod. 

“You  can  warn  your  readers  that 
the  competition  is  going  to  be  stiffer 
from  now  on!” 
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111  Take  Pennsylvania 

By  R.  L.  WATTS 


'T'HE  great  scientist,  Alexander  Graham 
Bell,  said  that  all  knowledge  is  gained 
by  the  simple  “Rule  of  Three:  Observe,  re- 
member, compare.”  Fishermen  understand 
this  rule.  They  observe  a whopper  taking 
the  fly,  and  remember  with  deep  regret  how 
they  lost  it  by  trying  to  horse  it  out,  and 
the  next  time  they  connect  with  an  old 
grandaddy,  they  take  plenty  of  time.  They 
observe  and  remember  that  under  certain 
conditions  some  patterns  and  sizes  of  flies 
are  more  successful  than  others  and  that 
the  flies  which  you  tie  yourself  give  a 
greater  thrill  when  taking  fish  than  is  ex- 
perienced with  commercial  ones. 

As  a Pennsylvanian,  I properly  and  justifi- 
ably believe  that  this  is  the  greatest  state  in 
the  Union,  and  I wouldn’t  think  much  of  a 
Texan  or  a Californian  who  doesn’t  think 
his  state  is  tops.  But  where  does  Pennsyl- 
vania stand  piscatorially?  Just  how  does 
the  Keystone  State  stack  up  in  comparison 
with  other  states  whose  tourist  agents  laud 
to  the  sky  their  limitless  fishing  oppor- 
tunities in  densely  populated  streams  and 
lakes? 

Being  greatly  in  need  of  self-education 
by  observation  and  experience  in  exploring 
various  waters  of  the  United  States,  our 
fishing  equipment  was  assembled  and  the  car 
headed  for  Florida  one  December  1.  From 
Florida  we  motored  westward  through  the 
gulf  states  into  Texas  and  then  to  most  of 
the  magnificent  national  parks  of  the  West, 
ending  the  15,800-mile  trip  in  Central  Penn- 
sylvania late  in  June. 

We  had  several  time-absorbing  interests 
during  the  trip,  especially  taking  moving 
pictures,  so  that  fishing  was  often  by -passed 
to  allow  more  time  for  this  most  enjoyable 
hobby.  However,  our  limited  researches  in 
fishing,  the  finest  sport  in  the  world,  may 
be  of  some  interest  to  Pennsylvania  Angler 
readers. 


John  A.  Ferguson,  emeritus  professor  of 
forestry  of  The  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
had  assured  us  of  good  fishing  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  was  very  kind  and  made  ample 
provision  for  just  the  right  kind  of  tackle 
and  bait.  Frank  Gardner,  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  agronomy  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  fished  with  me.  They  were  delight- 
ful companions.  They  never  lost  courage, 
referred  to  good  fishing  in  the  bay  “last 
week,”  and  expressed  regret  that  the  fish 
were  now  out  in  the  ocean  and  that  we  came 
at  the  “wrong  time.”  They  tried  to  con- 
vince me  that  since  it  was  a pleasant,  sunny 
day  it  didn’t  matter  very  much  whether  we 
caught  any  fish  or  not.  And  we  didn’t. 

During  the  week  we  were  at  St.  Peters- 
burg there  seemed  to  be  no  good  fishing  in 
that  region,  and  tourists  were  inquiring 
daily  about  the  best  place  to  go. 

Little  Sarasota  Bay 

George  Weidmann  Groff,  a truthful  and 
highly  esteemed  friend,  and  director  of  the 
Lingnan  University  Plant  Exchange  Station 
at  Laurel,  had  told  me  a good  many  times 
of  the  good  fishing  right  in  front  of  his 
home.  Of  course,  with  all  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  a boy,  I was  anxious  to  try  it. 

“We’ll  get  a guide  who  is  an  old-time 
fisherman  and  go  tomorrow,”  said  Groff. 

Fine.  We  rowed  and  rowed,  and  cast  and 
trolled,  but  even  the  pelicans  didn’t  think 
it  worthwhile  to  follow  us.  I noted  that  my 
mind  was  wandering  along  favorite  Pennsyl- 
vania streams;  making  comparisons,  I pre- 
sume. 

“Tomorrow  we’ll  take  the  guide  and  go 
to  the  Manatee  River,”  said  Groff,  adding, 
“That’s  one  of  Florida’s  best  black  bass 
streams.”  Again  my  boyish  expectations 
soared  to  astronomical  heights.  Up  the 
river  seven  miles  we  rowed  and  back  again, 

( Turn  to  Page  14) 


DOWN  THE  TRAIL 


Down  the  trail  with  my  pack  I go, 

To  forget  a while  the  dizzy  show 
And  jostling  crowds  of  town. 

Down  the  trail  to  forget  my  care, 

To  let  the  breeze  play  in  my  hair 
And  brush  away  my  frown. 

To  wear  high  boots  and  flannel  shirt, 

To  rub  my  hands  in  good  clean  dirt 
And  let  my  whiskers  grow. 

Drink  from  an  icy  mountain  stream, 
Then  light  my  pipe  and  loaf  and  dream; 
Contentment  would  I know. 


Watch  the  clouds  put  the  sun  to  bed 
Behind  the  mountains,  color  spread 
Along  the  western  sky. 

To  breathe  again  the  scent  of  pine 
And  watch  the  tree-tops  jagged  line 
As  stars  come  out  on  high. 

On  hemlock  couch  my  blankets  spread, 
With  pale  moon  floating  over  head; 

The  winds  in  tree-tops  sigh. 

To  hear  the  plantive  whip-poor-will, 
And  owls  weird  call  the  darkness  fill 
As  on  my  couch  I lie. 


Picturesque  Jenny  Lake  in  rugged  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  Wyoming. 


On  rising  in  the  dawn  to  see 

The  dew-drop  pearls  on  fern  and  tree, 

Spread  snares  to  catch  the  sun. 

To  be  as  free  as  wild  birds’  song, 

To  tramp  the  forest  trails  along 
And  laugh  at  nature’s  fun. 

Oh!  some  may  go  to  gay  Paree 

Or  New  Yorks’  clubs,  to  dance  and  spree, 

And  sing  the  “He-De-Ho.” 

I wish  them  all  a merry  time 
But  care  not  for  their  fun  and  wine; 

So  down  the  trail  I go. 

By  A.  G.  Shimmel 


No  Fish  in  Salt  Lake 

No  fish  can  live  in  Great  Salt  Lake,  in 
Utah.  The  only  living  creature  in  those 
depths  is  a small  “brine”  shrimp. 


When  to  Use  Crickets 

Crickets  work  best  as  trout  bait  when 
they  are  used  during  the  period  of  dusk 
late  in  the  day. 
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Fishermen  or  Fishkillers 


By  HOWARD  M.  ERNST 

'T'HERE  is  a hardy,  praiseworthy  group 

of  men  who  daily  make  their  living  fish- 
ing. They  repeatedly  risk  their  lives  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  hazardous  occupation.  In  fact, 
they  often  have  occasion  to  risk  their  lives 
for  each  other.  Though  they  are  fishkillers, 
in  truth,  they  are  nevertheless  real  fisher- 
men and  sportsmen.  To  them  I wish  over- 
flowing nets  and  full  holds,  for  it  is  not 
of  the  professional  fishermen  or  fishkiller  I 
wish  to  discourse,  but  of  those  who  frequent 
the  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas  as  a recreation. 
These  folk  enjoy  their  chosen  pastime  troll- 
ing from  a boat,  tossing  a plug  or  fly  from 
the  shore,  or  contentedly  “still -fishing”  from 
boat  or  shore.  It  is  among  this  class  of 
anglers  that  the  fishkiller  may  be  found. 

Regardless  of  the  various  methods  anglers 
may  employ,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  incumbent 
upon  them  to  remain  fishermen  and  not  be 
or  become  fishkillers.  It  is  also  my  opinion 
that  a great  many  anglers  are  or  have  be- 
come fishkillers  inadvertently.  They  have 
fallen  on  evil  ways  mainly  because,  first, 
they  are  not  thoroughly  conversant  with  all 
the  great  and  interesting  possibilities  of  then- 
sport,  and,  second,  because  of  their  lack  of 
comprehension  of  the  dire  result  of  their 
practices. 

One  who  deliberately  ventures  forth  at 
the  dawn  of  each  day  not  to  enjoy  the  art 
of  his  sport,  the  beauties  of  nature  with 
which  it  brings  him  in  contact,  or  the  com- 
plete relaxation  it  affords,  but  for  the  sole 
and  express  purpose  of  killing  as  many  fish 
as  he  possibly  can,  and  this  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else — such  an  angler  is  not  only  cheat- 
ing himself  but,  kindly  soul  that  he  may  be, 
is  injuring  his  companions  as  well. 

The  fishkiller  in  time  ruins  his  own  fish- 
ing waters,  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
conservation  department  of  his  state,  sets  a 
poor  example  to  his  friends,  particularly  the 
juveniles;  and,  if  permitted  to  increase  in 
number,  will  eventually  destroy  the  oppor- 
tunity for  posterity  to  enjoy  the  gentle  art 
of  fishing.  That  this  is  only  too  true  may 
be  judged  from  a few  of  my  own  experi- 
ences. 

I well  remember  my  introduction  to  trout 
fishing.  Just  a kid  in  short  pants,  I had 
been  still-fishing  with  my  dad  on  Green- 
wood Lake  with  steel  rods,  linen  line,  bait, 
and  hook.  I had  heard  much  of  the  ro- 
mance of  trout  fishing,  and  when  the  guide 
suggested  taking  a day  off  to  catch  some 
trout  my  excitement  was  great  and  I dare 
say  I was  up  and  ready  hours  before  the 
appointed  time  of  5 A.M.  Driving  through 
deep  woods  and  over  rolling  hills,  we 
traveled  until  well  after  8 in  the  morning. 
It  was  a beautiful  ride. 

Finally,  we  stopped  on  an  old  dirt  road, 
crossed  the  meadow,  and  entered  the  woods. 
Shortly  we  came  to  a little  meandering  brook 
no  more  than  twenty-five  feet  in  width. 
Screening  ourselves  behind  the  thickets 
bordering  the  bank,  we  dropped  our  worm- 
baited  hooks  into  little  pools.  In  less  than 
no  time  innumerable  small  native  trout  were 


flopping  on  the  bank.  This  proved  to  be  no 
great  accomplishment  with  our  short,  stiff 
rods.  I won’t  say  how  many  fish  were  thus 
killed,  nor  their  size.  Suffice  to  say  it  was 
not  romantic  and  induced  little  respect  for 
either  trout  as  such  or  trout  fishing.  That 
guide  was  a fishkiller  and  almost  made  me 
one,  for  upon  our  return  he  took  great  pains 
to  let  every  one  know  the  number  of  fish 
we  caught.  Needless  to  say,  one  would  have 
a difficult  time  today  to  capture  a single 
trout  upon  that  rivulet  or  any  other  stream 
in  the  vicinity. 

A few  years  later  it  was  my  good  fortune 


This  sectional  fly  box,  molded  of  Tenite  plastic, 
keeps  flies  readily  accessible.  The  transparent, 
hinged  lid  permits  the  contents  to  be  seen  at 
a glance.  The  box  holds  eight  dozen  flies  and 
has  a separate  compartment  for  leaders  and  line 
dressing. 


to  be  taken  to  a chain  of  Canadian  lakes  for 
bass  fishing.  We  trolled,  still  fished  with 
live  bait,  and  cast  plugs.  Short  rods  and 
12-pound  test  lines  were  in  order  because 
you  lost  fewer  fish  and  could  bring  them 
in  faster  on  this  rig.  The  day’s  catch  was 
dumped  ashore  by  the  guides  in  bushel 
sacks,  30  or  40  fish  being  the  average  kill 
for  a two-rod  boat.  Fish  ranged  from  three 
to  seven  pounds.  What  happened  to  the 
dead  fish  I never  did  know,  but  I do  know 
that  my  interest  in  bass  fishing  was  killed. 
Considering  this  result,  I am  sure  many  of 
you  will  agree  I was  indeed  cheated.  In- 
cidentally one  of  those  three  lakes  is  com- 
pletely closed  now — too  late — there  are  no 
fish  left.  The  others  produce  a few  great 
northern  pike  and  perhaps  a dozen  large- 
mouthed bass  (one  to  three  pounds)  per 
week.  Still  I hardly  believe  those  fishkillers, 
both  guides  and  sportsmen,  fully  compre- 
hended what  they  accomplished  and  how 
they  cheated  themselves  and  the  rest  of  us. 

Now  there  was  a time  when  Barnegat, 
Great  South,  and  Peconic  Bays  afforded  the 
utmost  in  sport  through  the  plethora  of 
weakfish  they  produced.  My  introduction  to 
this  type  of  fishing  occurred  at  Barnegat- 
The  rig  in  use  at  that  time  was  comprised 
of  a long  bamboo  pole  to  the  top  of  which 
was  attached  a line  about  one  and  one-half 
times  as  long  as  the  pole.  A hook  baited 
with  shedder  crab  was  knotted  directly  to 
the  line.  No  reel  or  leader  was  necessary. 
With  such  outfits  as  this  the  boats  used  to 
return  with  anywhere  from  100  to  250  fish 
for  a day’s  catch.  For  years  afterward  it 
was  difficult  to  interest  me  in  weakfishing. 
The  average  catch  in  Barnegat  has  dwindled 
and  is  spotty,  the  fish  are  smaller,  and  this 
applies  to  Great  South  Bay  and  Peconic 
Bay  as  well. 

Today  the  angling  fraternity  is  devoting 
(Turn  to  Page  13) 
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LAND  MANAGEMENT  BENEFITS  WATER 

SUPPLIES  AS  A NATURAL  RESOURCE 

By  H.  SPENCER  POTTER,  Biologist,  United  States  Forest  Service 


The  management  of  water  as  a natural  re- 
source is  today  assuming  a prominent  place  in 
land  use  planning.  Only  recently  have  people 
come  to  realize  the  urgent  need  for  deter- 
mining the  underlying  causes  of  unfavorable 
supplies  of  water.  For  more  than  a century 
problems  relating  to  the  management  of 
water  have  been  considered  within  the 
realm  of  engineering.  However,  there  have 
been  some  individuals  who  advocated  that 
proper  land  management  is  a complement 
to  engineering  measures  for  the  control  of 
water.  The  proponents  of  this  theory  have 
claimed  that  by  an  examination  of  man’s 
uses  and  abuses  of  the  land  one  may  de- 
termine many  of  the  controllable  factors 
responsible  for  floods  and  inadequate  sup- 
plies of  water. 

The  great  floods  of  1936  which  wrought 
such  havoc  throughout  the  United  States 
created  a concerted  public  interest  in  water, 
which  resulted  in  congressional  action.  The 
federal  Department  of  Agriculture  was  in- 
structed to  establish  a flood  control  survey 
program.  The  purpose  was  to  determine  the 
effects  of  present  land  use  on  water  and  to 
recommend  measures  that  would  decrease 
flood  peaks  and  soil  erosion  and  maintain 
uniform  streamflow. 

The  original  list  of  watersheds  approved 
for  survey  purposes  has  been  increased  to 
include  most  of  the  important  drainage 
basins  in  the  United  States.  These  surveys 
are  made  jointly  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service.  The  principal 
responsibility  for  individual  watersheds  is 
assigned  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  federal 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  the  predominant 
land  use.  The  war  temporarily  suspended 
the  flood  control  survey  program,  but  now 
that  the  survey  work  has  recommenced  it 
is  hoped  that  the  major  watersheds  of  the 
Northeastern  United  States  will  receive  the 
attention  they  require. 

What  are  some  of  the  concepts  of  flood 
control?  The  engineer  is  primarily  concerned 
with  water  after  it  gets  into  the  stream 
channel  and  with  finding  ways  and  means 
of  keeping  it  within  the  bounds  of  the 
stream-bank.  To  accomplish  this,  he  employs 
such  techniques  as  installing  detention  reser- 


“See,  Wilbur,  I told  you  the  canary  would  at- 
tract catfish.” 


voirs  for  temporarily  withholding  the  water 
that  would  normally  augment  the  flood  crest; 
levees  to  protect  valuable  land  from  inun- 
dation; dredging  and  straightening  channels 
in  order  that  the  water  may  have  a freer 
passage  to  the  sea. 

These  costly  measures  are  absolutely 
necessary  in  certain  cases,  but  they  are  not 
altogether  adequate  in  themselves.  The 
reservoirs  often  become  silted  to  the  point 
that  they  are  unable  to  function  for  flood 
storage;  levees  are  sometimes  overtopped  or 
give  way,  causing  tremendous  property  dam- 
age and  casualties  to  an  unexpecting  popu- 
lation; and  frequently  stream  channels  be- 
come clogged  with  sediments  at  a rate  that 
makes  dredging  unfeasible. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  forester  and  land 
managers,  concerned  with  soil  erosion,  di- 
rect their  attention  toward  a program  of 
controlling  water  on  the  land.  Water-con- 
trol practices  through  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate vegetative  cover,  retention  ditches 
along  contours,  terraces  and  strip  crops 
minimize  soil  erosion  and  regulate  stream 
flow. 

Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  good 
grass  or  clover  will  materially  decrease 
stoi'm  run-off  and  thus  prevent  erosion  of 
the  valuable  top  soil. 

Forests  are  known  to  exert  a strong  in- 
fluence on  the  flow  of  water  off  the  land. 

The  headwater  areas  of  streams  in  the 
Northeastern  United  States  were  once 
heavily  forested,  but  destructive  logging, 
followed  by  severe  forest  fires,  has  greatly 
reduced  the  ability  of  these  areas  to  control 
water.  Therefore  reforestation,  fire  protec- 
tion, and  a proper  cutting  plan  are  needed 
to  restore  their  water  production  value. 

Just  how  does  forest  cover  affect  runoff? 
The  tree  canopy,  especially  when  in  full 
foliage,  intercepts  and  holds  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  total  annual  precipitation,  which 
eventually  evaporates  back  into  the  air.  In 
addition  to  that,  probably  half  of  the  pre- 
cipitation which  reaches  the  ground  may  be 
drawn  from  the  soil  through  the  tree  roots 
and  transpired  through  the  leaves. 

The  shade  and  wind  protection  afforded 
by  the  forest  cover  retards  snow  melt  in 
the  spring,  thereby  decreasing  flood  runoff 
and  aiding  percolation  of  snow  water  into 
the  ground. 

The  litter  on  the  forest  floor,  which  in- 
cludes all  vegetable  remains,  has  a favorable 
effect  in  maintaining  a soil  structure  for 
maximum  infiltration  and  storage  of  water. 
Organic  materials  resulting  from  the  chemi- 
cal and  biological  breakdown  of  the  litter 
are  mixed  with  the  underlying  mineral 
soil  by  the  activity  of  certain  earth-inhabit- 
ing animals  and  percolating  water. 

The  secret  of  increasing  the  water -holding 
capacity  is  to  improve  the  soil  structure  by 
producing  the  maximum  amount  of  organic 
material  which  will  favor  biological  acti- 
vity. It  has  been  shown  that  one  inch  of 

(Turn  to  Page  15) 


A last  shiver  of  winter!  Ozzie  Petasky,  of 
Erie,  is  photographed  by  Warden  Walter  Weber 
as  he  displays  a calico  bass  (left)  and  a yellow 
perch,  caught  through  the  ice. 


‘CLEAN  WATERS’  MOVIE 


The  Sanitary  Water  Board  has  had  a film 
made  called  “Clean  Waters.” 

The  film  was  prepared  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  without  advertising  and 
is  designed  to  show  how  clean  water  falling 
upon  the  uplands  is  polluted  through  use 
by  domestic  and  industrial  wastes,  result- 
ing in  gross  injury  to  public  and  private 
interests,  such  as  water  supply,  industrial 
use  of  water,  recreational  use  of  streams, 
aquatic  life,  etc.;  but  by  proper  means  of 
waste  treatment  can  be  restored  to  clean 
condition. 

The  film  is  16  mm,  in  technicolor  with 
sound  track,  with  an  interesting  thread  of 
Tennyson’s  “Brook”  running  through  the 
story,  and  provides  a beautiful,  entertain- 
ing, and  instructive  story  of  water  as  it 
passes  through  its  various  vicissitudes. 

This  department  has  purchased  three  of 
these  films  for  use  in  promoting  its  program 
of  stream  improvement  and  is  scheduling 
the  use  of  these  films  before  various  groups, 
such  as  sportsmen’s  associations,  the  service 
clubs,  P.  T.  A.,  school  groups,  civic  clubs, 
and  other  organizations  where  its  message 
will  result  in  the  public  support  of  the 
board’s  program. 

The  department  has  projectors,  but  where 
these  and  a good  screen  approximately  4% 
by  6 feet,  in  proper  condition,  can  be  sup- 
plied locally  this  will  greatly  facilitate  ar- 
rangements for  furnishing  the  film. 

In  making  application  for  the  use  of  this 
film  write  to  J.  R.  Hoffert,  assistant  chief 
engineer,  Secretary,  Sanitary  Water  Board, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Minnows  for  Crappie 

The  crappie  does  not  often  take  a worm 
bait.  Live  minnows  are  the  best. 
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Opening  Day  Fever 

By  JACK  ANDERSON 


Through  the  gray  dawn  light,  I watched 
eager-faced  men  slipping  toward  the  creek 
under  burdens  of  hunting  coats,  waders, 
creels,  rods,  and  landing  nets.  My  fingers 
betrayed  nerves  as  I coaxed  line  through 
the  guides. 

Ray  Spitzner  was  ready  and  waiting,  puff- 
ing at  his  pipe. 

“I  wish  I was  on  the  Brodheads  right 
now,  he  said.  “If  I had  known  it  would  be 
like  this  today,  I would  be  there  right  now. 
It  isn’t  a bit  too  cold  for  good  fishing.” 

Rich  Weaver  grinned,  looking  up  as  he 
tugged  at  his  boots. 

“You’d  have  less  company  up  there  than 
on  the  Little  Lehigh.  Bet  there  ain’t  a stream 
in  Pennsylvania  today  has  more  fish — 
ermen!” 

Which  was  true,  I told  myself,  as  my 
fingers,  stiffened  by  a slight  morning  frost, 
wrapped  around  themselves  in  an  attempt 
at  a leader  knot.  The  Little  Lehigh  drew 
anglers  from  Philadelphia,  Allentown,  Read- 
ing, Bethlehem,  and  a host  of  other  smaller 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  cities.  And  the  stretch 
of  stream  tumbled  and  slid  glassily  over  the 
backs  of  brownies,  rainbows,  and  brookies 
for  a distance  of  about  fifteen  lucrative 
miles — which  meant  crowded  fishing.  But 
somehow,  we  had  always  found  space  in 
previous  years  . . . and  fish! 

I had  a spot  in  mind.  Fishermen  were 
gathered  above,  underneath,  and  below  the 
bridge,  as  if  a convention  were  in  progress; 
and  down  at  Fink’s  farmhouse,  below  a 
sweeping  curve  fifty  yards  downstream,  the 
banks  and  stream  were  dotted  with  hope- 
fuls. But  below  the  meadows,  in  brush- 
stream  territory,  the  stream  was  deserted. 
The  angling  horde  hadn’t  fished  down  that 
far,  yet.  The  three  of  us  agreed  that  here 
was  the  likely  spot.  Soon  our  boots  were 
brushing  through  long  meadow  grass  . . . 


When  I waded  through  the  last  of  the 
swamp-grass  and  got  my  first  close  view 
of  the  stream  that  queer  ache  in  the  stomach, 
never  absent  from  an  opening  morning, 
drove  deeper.  The  Lehigh  was  swollen, 
dark  grey  in  the  dull  light,  and  was  a rush- 
ing army  of  white-caps  around  black, 
jagged  stones.  My  first  cast  was  intended 
to  loop  a brown  bucktail  across  the  breast 
of  one  of  these  stones. 

My  line  dropped  into  the  stream  and 
throbbed  across  the  riffles,  and  the  season 
was  on!  Instantly  the  rush  of  the  stream 
seemed  distant  and  vague,  as  my  attention 
focused  on  that  hidden  spot  where  my  buck- 
tail  was  hopping  about  the  rapids. 

The  line  straightened  abruptly  and  I set 
the  hook.  A rainbow  flashed  into  view.  And 
in  that  moment  I felt  a strange  bewilder- 
ment. The  rainbow  turned  and  rushed  up- 
stream, flipped  himself  again  . . . and  was 
gone! 

I smiled  to  myself:  and  I was  conscious 
of  trembling  fingers  as  I made  another  cast. 
There  was  the  yearly  occurrence — missing 
the  first  fish!  As  on  previous  first  days,  the 
curse  of  over-anxiety  was  upon  me.  And, 
I suppose,  I was  rusty;  my  timing  was  de- 
fective. I responded  slowly  to  strikes. 

Determined  to  fool  the  next  one,  my 
bucktail  went  to  work  again.  I drew  the 
feathered  lure  across  current,  jerking  it, 
releasing  it  to  drift,  drawing  it  slowly  and 
smoothly.  I worked  downstream,  feeling 
along  the  stones  and  in  the  cut-outs  along 
the  banks. 

I worked  my  way  out  of  the  fast  water 
into  a deep,  slow-sliding  pool,  before  the 
next  strike.  This  trout  burst  from  nowhere, 
in  the  middle  of  the  stream,  working  in  a 
way  that  assured  me  he  was  a brownie. 
I coaxed  him  into  a rush  upstream,  against 
current.  Soon  he  rolled  over  and  drifted 
back  into  the  net. 


Ray  tries  a dangerous  crossing. 

By  this  time,  the  stream  below  was 
speckled  with  fishermen.  I looked  for  an 
opening,  recalling  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
periences of  seasons  past.  I saw  a vacancy 
around  an  ancient,  long-rooted  stump  that 
stood  like  a decaying  tooth  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream.  The  water  rushed  through  the 
roots  of  the  stump. 

It  was  hard  to  believe  that  nobody  was 
fishing  this  spot,  but  soon  the  reason  came 
to  mind.  On  this  first  day,  fishermen  figured 
that  fish  were  everywhere,  and  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  fishing  the  tougher 
places.  Smiling  at  this  tiny  glimpse  of  hu- 
man nature,  I worked  the  bucktail  along 
the  edges  of  the  roots.  I saw  a fish  reaching 
up  and  swirling,  and  my  light  rod  swung 
forward. 

I set  the  hook  into  a high-tossing  rainbow. 
This  fellow,  who  felt  fat  and  hearty,  sky- 
rocketed upstream,  stirring  the  stream  as 
he  rushed. 

Then,  finally,  he  had  fought  his  fight,  and 
I pulled  him  slowly  over  the  net  and 
swooped  him  out.  He  turned  weakly  in  the 
wet  mesh  as  I stepped  to  shore. 

After  this  catch,  I felt  that  it  was  time 
for  a smoke.  Fishermen  who  had  seen  the 
antics  of  the  hooked  rainbow  were  work- 
ing around  the  hole,  fishing  as  close  as 
possible  without  breaking  stream  etiquette. 

Then  my  eyes  fell  on  a familiar  figure, 
standing  ankle-deep  in  water  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  creek  and  fishing  a deep 
hole.  The  clean  profile  and  slightly  hunched 
shoulders  brought  to  mind  many  other  days 
on  field  and  stream. 

“That’s  Bob  Carl,”  I told  myself. 

Bob  was  a minnow  fisherman,  mostly — 
and  a methodical  one  too.  He  worked  short 
stretches  of  stream  on  his  trips  but  worked 
them  thoroughly.  He  stood  quietly  now, 
his  arms  the  only  part  of  his  body  that 
moved,  and  these  arms  moving  slowly. 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 


There  were  many  anglers  at  work  on  the  stream  below  the  bridge. 
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T WAS  introduced  to  nymph  fishing  many 
-*•  years  ago.  It  was  more  or  less  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  significance  of  the  experience 
did  not  register  as  anything  more  than  an 
example  of  the  feeding  peculiarity  of  trout. 
Yet  the  knowledge  of  that  one  occurrence 
high-lighted  my  fishing  for  several  years  and 
was  turned  to  good  account  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

For  a number  of  years  Mike  and  I camped 
on  the  headwaters  of  a free-stone  stream  in 
northern  Clearfield  County.  This  was  in 
the  days  before  C.C.C.  roads  cut  through  the 
wilder  parts  of  our  forests  and  made  the 
mountain  streams  accessible  to  all  fishermen. 
The  three  branches  that  formed  the  larger 
stream  held  many  fine  native  trout  up  to  a 
foot  in  length.  A Black  Gnat  and  a Royal 
Coachman  Size  14  were  the  keys  that  un- 
locked the  treasure  chest  of  rocky  pools  be- 
neath the  rhododendron  and  hemlocks. 

That  morning  I had  been  exploring  the 
main  stream  below  the  camp  branch  and 
was  nearing  my  self-imposed  limit  of  six 
trout  needed  for  supper  when  I came  to  a 
beautiful  pool  formed  by  two  large  boulders 
that  narrowed  the  stream  to  a scant  yard. 
The  water  had  gouged  out  a fine  pool  and 
floored  it  with  white  sand  and  quartz  pebbles 
from  the  surrounding  conglomerate  rocks. 
The  entire  pool  was  visible  except  in  the 
shadow  of  the  boulders  and  a dark  cave-like 
spot ' formed  by  a fallen  pine  log  and  the 
bank. 

As  the  little  flies  drifted  with  the  cur- 
rent a long,  dark  shadow  detached  itself 
from  one  of  the  rocks  and  made  a lunge  at 
the  frayed  Royal,  then  stopped.  It  dropped 
down  the  current  and  came  to  rest  at  the 
tail  of  the  pool  over  a white  sand  bar  that 
showed  its  every  marking  and  color.  Its 
size  was  unbelievable  compared  to  the  aver- 
age trout  in  the  stream,  and  I coveted  it. 

As  I removed  the  Royal  Coachman  from 
the  leader  its  wings  and  most  of  its  hackle 
came  loose  from  the  frayed  wrapping,  leav- 


ing only  the  soiled  body  and  tail  intact. 
This  I tossed  into  the  compartment  of  my 
fly-box  reserved  for  worn  out  veterans. 
Methodically  I offered  fly  after  fly,  wets, 
drys,  and  even  a spinner  and  it  would  have 
none  of  them.  Finally  nothing  was  left  but 
the  bedraggled  Royal. 

Unwilling  to  leave  without  trying  every- 
thing in  my  box,  yet  with  scant  hope,  I at- 
tached remains  of  the  Royal  and  cast  to 
the  middle  of  the  current.  It  sank  instantly 
and  scraped  the  bottom  on  its  journey  down 
to  the  bar.  Here  it  circled  twice  in  an  eddy 
and  came  to  rest.  My  choosy  trout  filmed 
slowly  over  and  deliberately  sucked  it  in. 
A few  minutes  later,  as  I performed  a post- 
mortem, the  reason  for  his  demise  was 
made  plain.  His  stomach  was  crammed  with 
caddis  larve.  What  a two-pound  brown 
should  be  doing  in  a stream  where  only 
natives  were  present,  and  a ten-inch  one 
is  a nice  one,  I can  only  speculate. 

For  a time  I fished  on  occasion  with 
‘barbered’  wets,  cutting  away  most  of  the 
hackle  and  the  wings  and  giving  them  a 
generous  drubbing  in  mud.  Strange  to  say, 
they  worked  at  times  when  regular  wets 
failed  miserably. 

Finally  came  the  idea.  Why  not  tie  some 
wets  without  wings?  During  the  winter 
dozens  of  wingless  wets,  caddis  worms,  and 
just  bugs  came  into  being.  That  season 
eliminated  all  but  a half  dozen  patterns, 
and  from  these  one  emerged  to  find  a place 
among  the  standby  patterns  in  my  kit. 

This  fly  was  in  part  an  imitation  of  the 
small  green  caddis  fly  larvae  that  fastens  its 
case  of  pebbles  to  the  larger  stones  in  most 
streams.  The  scientific  boys  have  named  it 
‘Macronema’,  but  my  pals,  watching  me 
grubbing  for  specimens,  promptly  christened 
it  “Rock  Worn.” 

Here  is  the  original  tie  on  Size  14  hook, 
although  the  boys  have  since  tied  it  in  all 
sizes  from  8 to  16  and  taken  fish  with  them. 

Body— Yellow  wool  of  a kind  that  has  a 
greenish  cast  when  wet. 

Dubbing — Black  horse-hair.  Hackle — Gui- 
nea fowl  feather  from  high  on  the  neck  of 
the  bird.  Thorax — -Brown  quill  from  a pea- 
cock eye. 

Another  pattern  that  covers  a large  num- 
ber of  species  of  caddis  is  made  as  above 
except  for  the  body,  which  is  made  of  cream- 
colored  seal’s  fur.  This  pattern,  while  effec- 
tive, has  not  proven  the  equal  of  the  first, 
although  to  human  eye  it  is  the  closer  imi- 
tation of  the  natural. 

Nymphs  have  been  associated  in  the 
minds  of  most  anglers  with  early  season 
bottom  fishing,  yet  they  are  useful  all 
through  the  season,  and  I must  confess  that 
they  have  been  most  effective  for  me  in  the 
low,  clear  water  that  comes  with  hot  sum- 
mer days. 


Here  is  a typical  example  as  taken  from 
my  fishing  notes. 

July  7,  1936.  Air  temperature  at  noon,  86 
degrees;  Water,  low  and  clear;  Location, 
Fords  Run;  Lure,  Rock  Worn;  Trout  caught, 
26;  Trout  killed,  4.  Lengths,  ll)/2  to  15% 
inches.  Fished  from  noon  until  dark,  all 
taken  from  a quarter -mile  stretch  above 
Big  Rock  Hole. 

The  second  type  of  nymph  does  not  fall 
into  the  classification  of  an  exact  imitation 
but  is  rather  an  impressionistic  form  which 
is  a useful  imitation  of  both  Stone  fly  and 
some  Mayfly  nymphs.  Its  construction  is 
tedious  and  rather  difficult,  but  this  is  more 
than  offset  by  its  durability.  They  are  al- 
most indistructable  when  properly  made. 

Tail  is  two  strands  of  brown  partridge  or 
wood  duck  stiffened  at  its  junction  with 
the  hook  by  touching  with  thin  varnish, 
then  spread  in  a wide  V shape.  A thin  brown 
porcupine  quill  is  flattened  and  tied  in  at 
the  base  of  the  tail.  This  will  form  the  body 
covering  eventually. 

A large  drop  of  household  cement  or  model 
cement  is  placed  near  the  eye  of  the  hook 
and  allowed  to  dry  partly. 

It  is  then  pressed  into  a flat,  narrow  form 
and  allowed  to  dry  long  enough  to  harden. 
Wrap  the  quill  back  to  the  head  of  the  fly 
and  tie  off.  Give  the  body  a coat  of  clear 
fingernail  polish  and  allow  it  to  dry.  Tie 
in  brown  partridge  or  grouse  hackle  and 
trim,  allowing  four  fibers  to  project  on  each 
side. 

I have  one  of  this  pattern  that  has  been 
in  constant  use  for  three  seasons  and  is  still 
in  good  order. 

The  sizes  range  from  No.  10  to  16.  The 
smaller  ones  for  late  in  the  season  when  they 
are  used  as  an  alternate  for  drys. 

The  third  type  of  nymph  that  is  essential 
to  a well  balanced  kit  is  the  hump-back. 
This  type  is  a good  imitation  of  nymph  as 
it  comes  to  the  surface  to  emerge. 

The  first  step  in  constructing  this  fly  is  to 
fasten  a piece  cut  from  a flight  feather, 
about  one  fourth  inch  wide,  to  the  hook 
at  the  place  where  the  base  of  the  thorax 
will  come  and  allowing  it  to  extend  upward. 
Then  carry  the  tying  silk  back  and  tie  on 
the  two  or  three  feather  fibers  that  make 
the  tail.  These  may  be  Wood  duck  or 
partridge.  The  body  is  composed  of  fur 
dubbing  spun  on  yellow  tying  silk  and 
ribbed  with  gold  tinsel.  The  thorax  is 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 
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LAKE  CHAUTAUQUA  MUSKELLUNGE 

By  WILLIAM  I.  SIEGFRIED 


T\0  YOU  want  to  try  your  hand  at  fish- 
ing  for  muskellunge? 

All  right,  I’ll  tell  you  everything  you  have 
to  do  and  where  to  go,  and  what  to  use,  but 
from  there  on  you  are  on  your  own. 

Chautauqua  Lake,  the  home  of  the  ’lunge, 
is  located  in  the  southwestern  corner  of  New 
York  state  27  miles  south  of  Lake  Erie,  59 
miles  southeast  of  Erie,  22  miles  from 
Warren,  and  150  miles  from  Pittsburgh. 

It  is  one  of  the  largest  navigable  fresh 
water  lakes  in  the  United  States.  It  is  22 
miles  long  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
narrows  at  almost  the  middle. 

The  upper  lake,  considered  by  many  fisher- 
men as  the  best  grounds,  is  bounded  by 
Mayville,  the  seat  of  Chautauqua  County,  at 
the  northern  tip.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
lake,  four  miles  south  of  Mayville,  is  located 
the  world  famous  Chautauqua  Institution, 
noted  for  its  musical  and  educational  ac- 
tivities during  the  summer  months. 

At  the  narrows  are  two  towns  on  opposite 
sides,  Bemus  Point  and  Stow,  both  year- 
around  settlements  catering  to  the  transient 
fishermen  in  the  summer  time.  On  the 
lower  lake,  Lakewood,  Celeron,  and  James- 
town on  the  west  side  and  Fluvanna  and 
Greenhurst  on  the  east  side  form  the 
boundaries. 

Several  other  villages  located  near  the 
lake  cater  to  the  fishermen.  These  include 
Maple  Springs,  where  several  hotels  arrange 
fishing  parties;  Tulfa,  Magnolia,  Driftwood, 
and  Shore  Acres,  where  the  transient  fisher- 
men can  get  bait  and  hire  boats  by  the  day 
or  week. 

Accommodations  also  are  available  by  the 
day  or  week  at  hotels  or  cottages  at  almost 
any  spot  you  wish  to  go. 

Since  the  war  the  Jamestown  chamber  of 
commerce  has  served  as  a clearing  house 
for  advance  reservations  and  information  for 
fishing  parties  and  individuals. 

Chautauqua  Lake  has  other  fish  besides 
the  famous  ’lunge. 

A state  biological  survey  showed  that  the 
lake  had  40  different  species. 

These  include  the  common  catfish,  calico 
bass,  bullheads,  yellow  perch,  large  and 
small-mouthed  bass,  and  rock  bass. 

A fisherman  buying  a license  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  12  months  of  fishing  in  Chautau- 
qua and  get  his  money’s  worth  in  both 
sport  and  fish. 

In  the  spring,  hardly  before  the  ice  is 
off  the  lake,  the  calico  bass  are  abundant 
in  the  inlets.  Fishermen  stand  at  times, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  catch  them.  Some 
fish  run  nearly  a pound. 

But  just  as  quickly  as  they  come,  they 
disappear  for  another  year.  Then  the  sun- 
fish  comes  into  its  own.  This  fish  can  be 
caught  all  summer  long  on  worm  or  wet 
fly. 

From  the  first  of  July  to  the  fifteenth  of 
October  the  ’lunge  and  the  black  bass  draw 
the  attention  of  fishermen. 

In  the  early  spring  and  late  fall,  while  the 
water  is  cold,  the  bullheads  have  their  day. 
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Displayed  here  is  the  prize  muskie  (length, 
52.5  inches;  weight  42.5  pounds)  taken  from 
Lake  Chautauqua  by  Dan  Horn,  of  Lighthouse 
Point. 

And  when  ice  is  on  the  lake  many  shanties 
can  be  seen  dotting  the  lake  as  fishermen 
angle  for  yellow  perch. 

Since  this  story  is  about  ’lunge,  I won’t 
try  to  tell  you  how  to  catch  these  other 
fish,  but  since  the  bass  season  and  the 
’lunge  season  coincide,  you  have  a chance 
at  both.  Many  a Waltonian  has  been  cast- 
ing for  bass  in  the  shallows  along  the  shore 
and  hooked  a ’lunge  to  his  surprise,  so  you 
should  be  prepared  for  either. 

The  first  thing  you  have  to  do  is  get  a 
New  York  state  licence.  If  you  are  a resident 
of  the  state,  the  cost  is  $1.65  for  the  year. 
IC  you  are  from  out  of  the  state,  the  cost 
is  $5.50.  A three-day  permit  is  also  issued 
to  the  non-resident  fisherman  for  $2.75.  Then 
if  you  want  to  fish  for  muskellunge  you 
have  to  buy  “muskie  tags”  or  seals.  You  get 
five  for  25  cents.  These  seals  are  not  trans- 
ferable and  must  be  placed  through  the 
mouth  of  each  fish  after  it  is  caught.  The 
limit  is  five  fish  a season.  This  was  done 
to  prevent  wholesale  killing  for  commercial 
purposes.  As  for  rules  and  regulations,  you 
can  get  a prospectus  from  the  person  who 
issues  your  license.  Three  important  rules 
are:  The  ’lunge  must  be  at  least  30  inches 
long,  you  can  catch  only  one  a day,  and 
you  can  not  fish  with  a copper  or  metal 
line. 

Probably  foremost  in  your  mind  now  is 
what  you  need  in  the  way  of  tackle.  My 
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advice  to  you  is  bring  your  whole  kit,  be- 
cause you  never  know  what  they  are  going 
to  strike  on.  Primarily  there  are  three  ways 
to  catch  a ’lunge.  Considered  by  many  as 
the  best  way  is  trolling  with  a spoon;  sec- 
ond, trolling  with  a plug  or  live  bait,  and 
bait  'casting.  After  talking  with  many  old- 
time  fishermen,  they  all  seem  to  agree  that 
a trolling  spoon  seems  to  be  the  best  lure. 
However,  others  thought  differently  and  con- 
sidered various  plugs  as  being  the  best 
bait,  so  when  you  go  fishing  you  can  take 
your  choice  and  it  probably  will  be  your 
favorite  plug.  Near  the  end  of  the  season 
live  bait  ranks  first. 

Where  to  go  is  the  next  step.  Here  again 
fishermen  differ,  but  the  general  impres- 
sion is  that  almost  any  place  in  the  lake 
is  good.  Most  popular  places  seem  to  be 
Colburns,  about  three  miles  south  of  Bemus 
Point  on  the  east  shore;  Grass  Island,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  Tom’s 
Point,  just  above  Bemus  Point.  In  the  up- 
per part  of  the  lake,  just  off  of  the  Chau- 
tauqua Institution  grounds,  is  another  spot 
that  draws  the  fishermen,  while  the  shores 
along  Point  Chautauqua  in  the  eastern  side 
seem  to  get  a big  play  also.  Almost  every 
fisherman  has  his  favorite  spot.  So  your  best 
bet  is  to  inquire  from  some  of  the  year- 
round  resident  fishermen  when  you  get  there 
and  then  you  can  also  find  out  what  bait 
to  use  at  that  time. 

Now  you  ask  the  question,  what  are  my 
chances  in  catching  one  of  these  fish?  My 
answer  is,  “Good,”  and  before  you  know  it 
they  are  going  to  be  much  better.  E.  Her- 
man Magnuson,  state  assemblyman  from 
Chautauqua  County,  an  ardent  fisherman 
himself,  said  that  Chautauqua  Lake  is  going 
to  be  the  muskellunge  capital  of  the  world. 
Present  plans  now  in  progress  include  the 
largest  rearing  ponds  in  the  world.  After 
the  rearing  ponds  are  in  operation,  it  is 
planned  to  put  into  the  lake  40,000  to  60,000 
fish  a year. 

More  good  news  is  in  the  offing.  Several 
years  ago,  to  protect  the  ’lunge,  the  size  limit 
was  increased  to  its  present  32  inches,  but 
conservation  officials  have  found  through 
study  that  the  male  species  has  become 
( Turn  to  Page  12) 


Fishing  with  worms,  this  youngster  from  Corry, 
Pa.,  took  this  calico  bass  from  Lake  Chautauqua. 
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person  can  get  in  over  the  side  if  one  or 
more  hold  the  opposite  side.  Or  one  person 
alone  can  slide  in  over  either  end.  It  may 
not  be  easy,  but  it  can  be  done,  and  it  is 
much  safer  than  striking  out  for  the  dis- 
tant shoreline.  If  you  are  not  too  far  out, 
you  can  even  tow  the  boat  in.  Of  course,  if 
you  should  fall  overboard  during  a storm, 
or  in  a strong  current,  or  in  icy  water,  you 
really  are  in  trouble.  What  you  will  need 
most  in  that  case  is  a generous  portion  of 
endurance  and  a lot  of  good  luck. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  does  the  Golden  Rule 
apply  more  pertinently  than  to  fishing  from 
a boat.  Fishing  can  be  a wonderful  experi- 
ence if  each  person  will  do  as  much  of  the 
work  as  he  expects  from  the  other,  and  if  he 
will  refrain  from  those  same  dangerous  prac- 
tices he  expects  his  partner  to  avoid. 

There  are  many  little  things  which,  while 
not  so  serious  as  falling  overboard,  can  spoil 
the  fun  of  a fishing  trip  afloat.  Probably 
the  greatest  of  these  minor  dangers  is  the 
menace  of  a wildly  swinging  plug  at  the 
end  of  the  rod  of  an  ambitious  but  thought- 
less companion.  A hook  goes  in  much  easier 
than  it  comes  out.  I can  vouch  for  that. 
Even  when  a doctor  freezes  the  area  and 
cuts  the  hook  out  it  is  no  fun. 

A good  rule  to  follow  in  casting  from  a 
boat  is  always  to  cast  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  craft.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
cast  to  either  end,  make  doubly  sure  there 
is  enough  room  to  swing  your  rod  back 
without  endangering  your  companions.  And 
unless  you  are  an  expert,  do  not  use  the 
side-winder  type  of  cast.  The  only  excuse 
for  its  use,  probably  is  in  trying  to  get 
under  overhanging  bushes  and  trees  at  the 
water’s  edge.  Otherwise,  use  the  overhand 
cast.  It  is  much  safer  as  well  as  more  ac- 
curate. 

The  best  boat  fishing  combination,  prob- 
ably, is  two  men  in  a boat.  One  can  take 
a turn  fishing  while  the  other  maneuvers  the 
boat  into  position  for  him.  In  that  way  the 
boat  will  be  under  full  control  at  all  times. 
And  with  only  one  person  casting  at  a time, 
only  one  set  of  flying  hooks  has  to  be 
guarded  against.  If  both  want  to  cast  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  best  if  they  sit  at  opposite 
ends  of  the  boat,  allowing  each  other  plenty 
of  freedom  of  operation. 

A few  other  things  in  boat  fishing  deserve 
mention  because  overlooking  them  can  often 
mar  the  pleasure  of  a fishing  trip.  For  one 
thing,  the  effect  of  the  sun  while  you  are 
out  on  the  water  should  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. On  the  water  there  is  nothing 
to  absorb  the  burning  rays  of  the  hot  sun. 
The  reflected  rays  will  catch  you  in  normally 
protected  areas;  such  as  underneath  the 
chin  and  underneath  the  eyebrows,  where 
the  skin  is  tender.  The  glare  in  your  eyes 
is  more  punishing  than  when  you  are  fishing 
from  a bank.  The  doubled  force  of  the 
direct  and  reflected  rays  of  the  sun  will  sap 
your  strength  quicker  than  you  think,  and 
if  you  are  fair  skinned  you  actually  may 
become  sick  to  the  point  of  needing  medical 
treatment.  It  happens  every  summer.  And 
the  worst  part  of  it  is  you  seldom  realize  it 
until  it  is  too  late. 

Plan  ahead.  If  you  expect  to  be  out  on 
the  water  for  any  length  of  time  on  a hot 
day  in  an  open  boat,  take  along  a wide- 


brimmed  hat  and  a pair  of  sun  glasses.  If 
you  are  not  already  tanned,  do  not  expose 
yourself  too  much.  A sun  tan  cannot  be 
acquired  in  one  day.  Neither  can  a new 
layer  of  skin  to  replace  the  one  which  is 
sure  to  blister  and  peel. 

If  you  are  rowing,  do  not  go  so  far  out 
that  all  your  strength  is  expended.  Re- 
member, you  have  to  get  back  as  well.  Re- 
member, too,  that  if  it  took  you  one  hour 
to  row  out  it  is  surely  going  to  take  longer 
to  return,  and  that  if  you  wait  until  the 
sun  starts  to  sink  before  starting  back  you 
are  only  asking  for  trouble.  If  you  expect 
to  be  out  that  late,  at  least  have  a flashlight 
with  you.  And  do  not  venture  too  far  from 
your  home  base  when  bad  weather  threatens. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  the  type  that  thrives 
on  adversity,  you  can  set  your  own  rules. 
Otherwise,  take  the  advice  of  one  who  knows 
first  hand.  Let  me  illustrate. 

There  were  three  fishermen  who  once 
rented  a rowboat  apiece  and,  starting  out 
just  at  dusk  on  a warm  summer  night, 
rowed  a mile  up  a twisting,  narrow  channel 
between  two  lakes.  Then  they  rowed  another 
half  mile  or  so  to  a weed  bed  in  a corner 
of  the  lake.  It  was  a beautiful  night,  and 
they  were  having  a wonderful  time.  The 
moon  and  the  stars  were  out,  giving  just 
enough  light  to  show  them  where  the  weeds 
were.  They  could  not  miss,  not  on  a night 
like  that. 

But  suddenly,  from  nowhere,  a thick,  roll- 
ing cloud  blotted  out  the  moon. 


Use  a net  and  make  sure  of  landing  your  fish. 


“Maybe  we’d  better  go  back,”  said  one. 
“We  don’t  have  any  lights.  Think  we  can 
find  the  channel? 

“See  that  light  in  that  window  over  there?” 
pointed  out  one  of  his  companions.  “That 
house  is  right  alongside  the  channel.  We 
can’t  miss  it.” 

The  three  fishermen  went  gamely  back  to 
work  with  rod  and  reel,  although  they  were 
in  the  dark  in  more  ways  than  one.  Then, 
with  a suddenness  that  caught  them  unpre- 
pared, the  heavens  burst  open  and  loosed 
down  upon  them  a drenching  downpour. 
That  sent  them  sculling  for  the  channel. 
But,  of  course,  the  light  in  the  window  was 
already  out.  Of  course,  they  overshot  the 
channel  the  first  time.  And  when  they  did 
find  it  they  hung  up  on  the  bank  at  every 
turn  in  that  winding  passage.  Keeping 
within  shouting  distance  only  complicated 
matters.  When  one  got  into  trouble  the 
others  followed  him  into  it.  Ever  try  to 
row  a boat  through  a patch  of  water  lilies? 
In  all  the  world  there  is  nothing  more  ex- 
asperating. That  night  the  strip  of  open 
water  in  the  channel  closed  up.  Or  at  least 
the  three  oarsmen  never  found  it.  Every- 
where were  tough  stems  of  water  lilies  and 
weeds  to  hold  back  the  boats  and  oars. 

Hours  later  they  pulled  into  the  boat 
landing.  Their  overtime  deposit  was  for- 
feited. They  were  exhausted  and  soaked 
and  generally  miserable,  all  because  a few 
obvious,  common-sense  rules  had  been  ig- 
nored. 

I shall  never  forget  that  wild  night.  Neither 
will  my  brother  and  a friend  who  shared  it 
with  me.  We  learned  a few  things  that  night 
the  hard  way.  Our  lack  of  good  judgment 
was  inexcusable,  and  there  would  be  no 
point  in  telling  of  this  incident  had  we  been 
the  only  ones  to  venture  out  on  the  lake 
that  night.  But,  although  we  looked  a sorry 
sight  when  we  pulled  into  the  landing,  we 
were  only  the  last  of  a steady  stream  of 
foolish  anglers  who  had  been  caught  unpre- 
pared. Fishermen  seem  universally  carefree 
and  thoughtless  in  their  anxiety  to  get  to 
the  job  before  them. 

The  trick  in  fishing  from  a boat  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  fishing  from  shore.  The 
main  object,  first  of  all,  is  to  discover  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fish.  All  the  skill  in 
the  world  will  do  no  good  if  there  are  no 
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fish  in  the  vicinity  to  appreciate  the  angler’s 
artfulness.  Once  found,  it  is  a matter  of 
offering  each  species  the  bait  it  prefers. 
Neither  operation  is  simple,  yet  there  are 
general  rules  to  follow.  These  rules  are 
governed  by  the  habits  of  the  fish.  The 
habits  of  the  fish  are  governed  by  three  fac- 
tors: comfort,  safety,  and  food. 

The  smaller  fish  will  stay  close  to  the 
weeds  and  shallow  water  for  protection. 
The  larger  fish  will  follow  them  there  when 
they  are  hungry.  They  have  to  if  they 
want  to  eat.  But  they  usually  eat  only 
twice  a day,  early  in  the  morning  and  in 
the  evening.  Some  anglers  claim  it  is  only 
once  a day — from  sundown  to  sunup.  Re- 
gardless of  that,  close  in  toward  shore  at 
evening  and  morning  is  where  the  larger 
fish  will  be  roving  for  food. 

Few  of  these  same  fish  will  pass  up  a 
choice  morsel  for  lunch,  but  they  usually 
are  near  the  bottom  in  deep  water  where 
it  is  cooler.  To  reach  them  at  this  time  the 
most  common  method,  as  well  as  the  best, 
is  trolling. 

Trolling  is,  to  a certain  extent,  a passive 
form  of  fishing,  unless  you  happen  to  be 
handling  the  oars.  Generally  speaking,  the 
heavier,  stiffer  rod  and  stronger  line  are  best 
for  trolling  because  of  the  greater  strain  put 
on  the  tackle.  However,  a light  rod  is  satis- 
factory if  it  is  pointed  straight  astern.  Forty 
or  fifty  feet  of  line  may  be  enough  line  to 
drag  behind,  but  if  the  water  is  quite  deep 
more  will  be  needed  to  allow  the  bait  to 
reach  bottom.  The  bait  can  be  either  a 
live  minnow  or  a plug  or  lure  made  to  re- 
semble one.  Spoons  or  spinners  with  buck- 
tail  or  pork  rind  are  very  popular  trolling 
baits  as  are  the  deep-running  underwater 
plugs.  For  my  part,  however,  I prefer  a 
surface  plug  weighted  down  with  a sinker 
tied  to  two  or  three  feet  of  weaker  line.  If 
the  sinker  snags,  it  can  be  sacrificed.  Sinkers 
are  cheaper  than  plugs.  Heavier-than-water 
plugs  have  a habit  of  sinking  to  the  bottom 
when  you  stop.  When  they  do  a snag  is 
almost  inevitable.  The  floater,  besides,  seems 
to  have  better  action. 

The  preference  for  certain  lures  is  more  in 
the  mind  of  the  angler  than  in  the  mind  of 
the  fish.  That  does  not  mean  that  anything 
goes  at  any  time,  but  it  does  mean  that  two 
anglers  standing  side  by  side  can  catch  fish 
on  different  types  of  lures.  There  are  times, 
of  course,  when  only  one  thing  seems  to 
work,  other  times  when  nothing  is  any  good. 
Aside  from  that,  everyone  knows  that  a bass 
is  not  fussy  about  what  it  eats  just  as  long 
as  it  is  alive  or  is  moving.  And  unless  a 
pike  is  sick  or  despondent  it  will  take  after 
anything  that  passes  its  crocodile  beak. 

If  the  lure  is  attached  to  a long  leader, 
it  will  have  more  of  the  free  swimming  il- 
lusion to  make  it  enticing.  With  spinners, 
a lead  keel  sinker  as  well  as  several  swivels 
are  needed  to  be  certain  the  line  does  not 
twist.  A twisted  line,  besides  being  unruly, 

• is  greatly  weakened  and  may  cost  a good 
fish.  With  a wobbling  spoon  there  is  no 
such  danger  of  a twisted  line. 

Pike  have  fangs  like  some  of  the  charac- 
ters in  the  “Sad  Sack”  comic  strip.  Their 
sharp  teeth  will  cut  a silk  line  and  even 
nylon  leaders.  To  foil  them  use  a short 
length  of  wire  leader,  rather  than  attaching 
the  lure  directly  to  the  line  or  the  gut 
leader.  Losing  a good  plug,  spoon,  or 
spinner  is  in  itself  annoyance  enough,  but 
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The  kind  of  muskies  that  come  from  Lake  Le 
Bceuf,  in  Erie  County.  The  angler  is  Charles 
Grafius,  of  Waterford.  The  fish  weighed  30 
pounds. 

to  have  a big  fish  take  it  away  from  you  is 
a heartbreaker.  If  it  should  happen,  do  not 
expect  to  get  any  sympathy  from  other 
anglers. 

If  the  bottom  of  the  lake  you  are  fishing  is 
weedy,  it  is  only  common  sense  to  use  weed- 
less spoons  or  spinners.  Save  your  deep- 
running plugs  with  their  multiple  gang  hooks 
for  rocky  and  sandy  bottoms.  Then,  to  keep 
them  from  snagging,  attach  a two  or  three 
foot  length  of  line  with  a sinker  on  it  to  a 
position  several  feet  ahead  of  the  lure.  The 
sinker,  bumping  on  the  bottom,  will  keep 
you  informed  that  your  lure  is  where  it 
should  be  without  the  risk  of  a snag.  And 
when  you  feel  the  occasional  bump  of  the 
sinker  you  know  your  speed  is  just  about 
right. 

Trolling,  unlike  still  fishing,  offers  the  ad- 
vantage of  searching  out  the  haunts  of  the 
fish  rather  than  waiting  for  them  to  find 
the  bait.  Just  where  to  drag  your  lures  in 
the  lake  is  the  big  problem.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  what  the  bottom  condi- 
tions are  like  or  where  the  fish  are  holing 
up,  but  certain  generalizations  hold  true.  If 
a rocky  ledge  breaks  off  into  deep  water, 
troll  along  the  edge  carefully.  It  is  a favorite 
haunt  of  small-mouthed  bass  and  walleyes. 
In  fact,  almost  any  sandy  or  rocky  bottom  in 
deep  water  is  a probable  location  for  these 
fish.  If  one  fish  is  hooked  in  any  location, 
go  back  over  the  same  spot  several  times. 
Small-mouthed  bass  and  walleyes  have  a ten- 
dency to  school  up  in  deep  holes. 

Large-mouthed  bass  and  pike  are  not  so 
fussy.  They  do  not  demand  the  clean  bot- 
toms favored  by  walleyes  and  small -mouths. 
The  pike,  especially,  like  to  lie  in  ambush 
under  cover.  A deeply  submerged  weed  bed 
should  be  worked  over  carefully  with  weed- 
less lures,  preferably  large  wobbling  spoons. 


A large  minnow  is  a good  bait,  too,  but 
practically  any  lure  pulled  past  a pike  is 
going  to  get  his  personal  attention.  The 
large-mouthed  bass,  also,  being  the  glutton  of 
fresh  water  fishes,  is  not  going  to  be  fussy 
about  the  bait  offered  to  him. 

When  using  artificial  lures,  respond  to  a 
strike  immediately  in  order  to  set  the  hooks 
before  the  fish  realizes  his  mistake.  With 
live  bait  the  fish  should  be  allowed  a little 
lme  in  order  to  give  him  time  to  get  the 
bait  fairly  in  his  mouth.  If  you  set  the 
hooks  too  soon,  you  will  succeed  only  in 
tearing  the  hook  out  of  the  bait,  or  yanking 
the  bait  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  fish.  The 
best  live  bait,  without  any  question,  is  the 
minnow,  although  many  anglers  swear  by  a 
couple  of  nightcrawlers  trailed  behind  a June 
bug  spinner  when  trolling  for  walleyes. 

If  you  tie  into  a big  pike  or  bass,  your 
chances  of  landing  him  successfully  will  be 
greatly  increased  if  you  have  a landing  net 
aboard.  A fish  in  the  water  has  practically 
no  weight  at  all.  But  if  you  try  to  lift  him 
into  the  boat  with  your  rod  and  line  you 
are  almost  sure  to  lose  him  if  he  is  of 
respectable  proportions.  That  last  flick  of 
his  tail,  added  to  his  dead  weight  in  the  air, 
is  usually  enough  to  tear  the  hook  loose. 
Many  experts  do  not  use  nets,  but  there  is 
always  the  chance  of  losing  a fish  or  getting 
cut  by  sharp  teeth,  spines,  or  hard  gill 
covers,  or  by  the  hooks  on  the  plug.  It  is 
not  always  easy  to  grab  a fish  when  it  is 
thrashing  around  alongside  the  boat.  The 
boat  net  should  have  a longer  handle  than 
usual,  say  three  feet  or  more.  Lead  the 
fish  gently  over  the  net  and  scoop  him  up 
head  first.  A net  of  outsize  proportions  is 
better  than  one  of  the  tiny  stream  nets. 

There  is  no  more  passive  sport  than  still- 
fishing from  a boat,  at  least  until  the  fish 
start  biting.  In  still-fishing  the  object  is  to 
find  a likely  place,  lower  your  bait,  and 
wait  for  the  fish  to  find  it.  In  daytime  fish- 
ing, the  underwater  weed  bed  from  ten  feet 
on  down  deeper  is  the  best  place  to  try. 
Crappies,  perch,  bluegills,  bass,  pike,  and 
pickerel  can  be  taken  there.  They  will  not 
all  be  there  all  at  the  same  time,  perhaps, 
but  such  a weed  bed  is  seldom  without  its 
inhabitants.  There,  again,  the  minnow  is  the 
best  all-around  bait.  A two-inch  minnow 
held  by  a bobber  just  over  the  tops  of  the 
weeds  is  right  for  crappies,  bluegills,  perch, 
and  even  pickerel.  Bass  and  pike,  usually 
larger,  prefer  baits  with  a little  more  meat 
on  them.  Minnows  and  small  fish  up  to  six 
inches  in  length,  and  even  larger,  will  bring 
in  the  big  ones. 

Still -fishing  requires  very  little  in  the 
way  of  tackle  or  skill  in  the  handling  of 
the  equipment.  By  using  live  baits  the 
angler  does  not  need  to  know  any  fancy 
tricks  in  “working”  his  lures.  His  bait,  just 
so  long  as  it  is  fresh  and  lively,  will  do  the 
v/ork  for  him.  Besides  minnows,  try  using 
grasshoppers  and  crickets  or  any  other  land 
insect  of  sufficient  size,  or  hellgrammites, 
crawfish,  grubs,  worms — anything,  in  fact, 
which  is  lively  on  the  hook  is  worthwhile 
using  for  bait.  Some  are  more  effective  than 
others,  with  the  minnow  heading  the  list  and 
the  worm  trailing.  Or  at  least  that  is  my 
opinion.  Others  may  disagree,  and  all  of 
us  be  'right.  Fishing  is  like  that. 

While  you  are  waiting  for  a bite,  refrain 
from  making  any  commotion  in  the  boat. 
Any  thumping  on  the  bottom  of  the  craft 
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will  send  shock  waves  traveling  through  the 
water,  scaring  the  fish.  A nervous  fish  is 
not  a feeding  fish. 

Besides  the  submerged  weed  bed,  the 
rocky,  gravelly  bottoms  and  the  deep  holes 
are  good  bets.  In  these  places  the  crawfish 
is  just  about  as  good  a bait  as  the  minnow. 
The  soft-shelled  crawfish,  or  “peeler,”  is 
probably  better.  You  can  expect  to  find 
small-mouthed  bass  and  walleyes  in  waters 
of  this  type,  but  then  again  you  may  pull  al- 
most anything  out  of  a deep  hole.  The 
haunts  of  the  game  fish  overlap  somewhat. 

Near-shore  fishing  in  the  daytime  will  pro- 
duce, as  a general  rule,  those  chunky  little 
scrappers  of  the  sunfish  family.  They  seem 
to  bite  all  day  long.  Especially  is  this  true 
in  shaded  sections  of  the  shore.  Bobber  fish- 
ing with  small  hooks  and  small  live  baits  is 
the  best  way  of  catching  them,  although 
they  sometimes  will  hit  small  spinners.  When 
it  begins  to  get  dark  you  can  take  them  with 
small  surface  lures. 

If  you  have  trouble  locating  the  deep 
holes  where  the  big  ones  are  loafing  during 
the  day,  go  to  the  weeds  at  the  shore  line 
and  fish  for  pan  fish.  Later  on,  when  the 
sun  starts  to  sink,  the  larger  fish  will  come 
out  right  to  where  you  are,  looking  for  some 
of  the  same  food  the  pan  fish  are  feeding 
on.  Some  of  the  bigger  ones  will  be  after 
the  pan  fish  themselves.  So,  actually,  you 
can  fish  all  day  long  in  the  same  area. 

This  early  evening  fishing  is  the  time  when 
the  most  exciting  phase  of  the  sport  begins. 
You  never  know  what  to  expect  on  your 
next  cast.  It’s  all  action  and  expectancy. 
This  is  the  time  when  you  can  pick  your 
spots  and  cast  to  them.  And  you  can 
actually  see  the  fish  strike  at  the  lure.  What 
bigger  thrill  could  an  angler  ask? 

You  do  not  have  to  be  a master  hammer 
thrower  to  cast  for  bass  and  pike  at  this 
time.  A cautious,  quiet  approach  to  the 
weeds  will  make  unnecessary  any  casts  much 
in  excess  of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  Many  will 
not  need  to  be  that  long.  Accuracy  is  more 
important  than  distance.  But  do  not  stand 
up  in  the  boat  to  spot  your  plug  more  easily. 
If  you  do,  you  will  be  as  conspicuous  as  a 
windmill  on  a Dutch  horizon.  The  feeding 
fish  keep  a careful  watch  on  the  surface. 
Any  unusual  commotion  will  make  them 
cautious. 

Because  the  fish  watch  the  surface  so 
closely,  floating  lures  are  the  ranking  favor- 
ites at  this  time  of  the  day.  The  idea  is  not 
so  much  to  see  how  often  you  can  cast  in 
a given  time,  but  rather  how  long  you  can 
keep  your  lure  active  in  fishable  water. 
With  a floating  lure  it  is  not  mandatory  to 
keep  it  moving.  In  fact,  usually  it  works 
better  to  let  it  stop  for  a few  seconds  now 
and  then,  twitching  and  jiggling  it  in  its 
slow  progress  back  to  the  boat. 

Approach  from  deep  water  and  cast  short 
of  the  weeds  at  first.  A few  bass  may  still 
be  out  there.  Next,  try  right  alongside  the 
weeds  or  lily  pads.  Then  try  the  open  places 
among  the  weeds  where  you  can  maneuver 
your  plug  without  getting  hung  up  on  the 
weeds.  If  you  are  using  a crippled  minnow 
plug,  work  it  parallel  to  the  weeds,  just  at 
the  outer  edge.  Make  it  struggle  and  twitcn 
in  a pathetic  effort  to  swim,  and  you  can 
figure  on  action  if  there  are  any  bass  or 
pike  nearby. 

If  the  floater  brings  no  results,  try  weed- 
less  spoons  and  spinners  and  go  right  into 
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the  tangle  of  weeds  after  the  fish.  These 
baits  require  steady  retrieving  to  keep  them 
from  sinking  and  to  impart  to  them  the 
action  built  into  them.  Additions,  such  as 
feathers  and  pork  rind  strips,  are  added  in- 
ducements to  a hungry  fish  on  the  prowl. 

For  my  part,  I prefer  a canoe  for  this  type 
of  fishing,  provided  the  lake  is  not  too  large. 
And  I prefer  to  go  it  alone.  Then  I know 
I can  sneak  up  silently  to  wherever  I want 
to  fish.  The  quiet,  shadowy  approach  of  the 
canoe,  its  ease  of  handling,  and  its  low  sil- 
houette are  its  great  advantages.  The  dis- 
advantage is  its  lightness.  It  will  drift  be- 
fore even  a slight  breeze.  However,  even 
that  fact  can  be  turned  to  advantage  by 
paddling  into  the  wind,  then  drifting  be- 
fore the  wind  alongside  a weed  bed,  cast- 
ing as  you  go.  But  there  is  no  one  best 
boat.  It  is  all  a matter  of  preference,  or 
whatever  craft  can  be  rented  at  the  spot. 
Regardless  of  the  type,  fishing  from  a boat 
is  the  best  and  most  enjoyable  method  of 
going  after  the  inhabitants  of  a lake  or 
pond,  whatever  they  may  be. 


Writes  Fish  Warden  George  W.  Cross,  of  Ham- 
mersley  Fork:  “This  is  a picture  of  myself  while 
fishing  in  Bavaria.  The  pole  I had  was  consid- 
ered a good  rod  in  Germany.  The  fish  is  a 
native  brown  trout.  I fished  a brown  hackle  fly 
exclusively  while  in  Europe,  as  that  is  the  only 
one  I could  find — and  I bought  them  in  Paris, 
while  in  a hospital.  I found  the  same  pattern 
good  in  Austria  and  in  Czechoslavakia.” 

Dope  for  Mosquitos 

A good  mosquito  repellant  can  be  made 
from  one  ounce  of  citronella  mixed  with 
one  ounce  of  spirits  of  camphor  and  half 
an  ounce  of  oil  of  cedar.  Apply  to  the  neck, 
face,  and  hands  every  few  hours,  and  the 
pests  will  not  loiter  around. 


Best  Style  of  Spinners 

Spinners  that  are  more  round  than  egg- 
shaped  and  that  are  made  of  light  material 
are  best  because  they  require  less  force  to 
spin  them  and  therefore  can  be  moved 
through  the  water  more  slowly. 


Avoid  Fires  in  Woods 

Be  careful  all  the  time,  while  fishing,  to 
avoid  start  fires  in  the  woods.  Don’t  throw 
away  matches  which  still  are  burning;  don’t 
toss  away  a cigar  or  cigarette  that  has  not 
been  crushed;  don’t  empty  live  coals  from 
a pipe. 


“I  always  like  to  look  around  awhile  before  I 
decide  where  I want  to  fish.” 


LAKE  CHAUTAUQUA 

( From  Page  9) 

abundant  in  the  past  few  years  with  an 
average  length  of  30  inches  and  that  the 
male  fish  grows  very  slowly  after  it  reaches 
this  size.  With  this  information,  conserva- 
tion officials  fully  approved  the  recent  re- 
duction of  32  inches  to  30  inches  by  the 
present  state  legislature. 

To  show  how  ’lunge  fishing  has  increased 
in  the  past  few  years  in  Chautauqua  County, 
the  New  York  State  Conservation  Depart-, 
ment  has  compiled  a graph:  In  1941,  there 
were  5,057  licenses  issued  for  a total  catch 
of  817  fish  averaging  35.3  inches  and  weigh- 
ing 12  pounds.  In  1942,  there  were  5,004 
licenses  issued  and  1,512  fish  killed  weighing 
11.8  pounds  with  an  average  length  of  35.5 
inches.  In  1943  the  total  licenses  issued 
dropped  to  4,384  as  a result  of  many  of  the 
fishermen  being  in  the  armed  services.  How- 
ever, the  catch  increased,  and  1,938  fish  were 
reported.  In  1944  the  issuance  of  licenses 
jumped  to  7,269,  and  the  catch  reported 
soared  to  3,488,  while  the  average  size  fish 
remained  at  35  inches  and  weighed  11.8 
pounds.  Computed  figures  for  1945  and  46 
have  not  yet  been  released,  but  according 
to  the  report  at  the  Chautauqua  County 
Court  House,  the  total  number  of  licenses 
that  passed  through  their  hands  totaled 
6,255.  Of  these  4,363  were  resident  licenses, 
1,279  were  non-resident,  and  613  were 
non-resident  three-day  permits  with  80  per 
cent  of  the  out-of-state  licenses  issued  to 
Pennsylvania  fishermen. 

Another  interesting  bit  of  information 
for  Waltonians  who  like  to  keep  records  is 
that  in  1941  the  average  number  of  hours 
of  fishing  required  to  catch  a legal-size 
’lunge  was  168  hours.  This  dropped  to  108 
hours  in  1942  and  to  76  hours  in  1943,  and 
last  reported  dropped  to  68  hours  in  1944. 
Along  with  that  the  percentage  of  successful 
anglers  rose  from  11.6  per  cent  in  1941  to  19.4 
per  cent  in  1942,  while  in  1943  the  percentage 
rose  to  23.9,  and  in  1944  it  was  26.9  per  cent. 


Bass  Are  Fighters  Too 

Walleyed  pike  are  natural  fish  killers, 
but  they  are  no  match  for  the  belligerent 
small-mouthed  bass,  which  often  drive  the 
walleyes  from  their  favorite  feeding  grounds 
in  lake  or  stream. 


1947 
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( From  Page  5) 
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its  interest  to  the  leviathans  of  the  sea — 
tuna,  marlin,  swordfish.  I read  of  50  or  60 
marlin  boated  in  a day  and  of  huge  500 
pound  tuna  and  swordfish  killed  in  45  min- 
utes to  two  hours.  I have  seen  as  many  as 
five  marlin  from  200  to  400  pounds  killed  by 
a single  boat  and  left  rotting  on  the  piers, 
to  what  purpose  I know  not.  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  it  will  be  a Herculean  task 
to  try  and  restock  the  ocean. 

The  fishkiller  does  not  confine  himself  to 
any  one  species.  In  Newfoundland  I have 
seen  anglers  take  50  salmon  in  a week.  In 
the  Gaspe  the  story  goes  that  one  rod  took 
60  in  a day;  on  the  North  Shore  of  Quebec 
only  this  year  I heard  a lady  complain  that 
it  was  a poor  year,  28  being  her  best  day’s 
catch.  Well,  her  stream  is  getting  poorer; 
the  average  weight  of  the  fish  is  down 
ten  pounds,  or  40  per  cent,  and  so  is  the 
catch.  The  Codroys,  Robinsons,  Harries, 
and  Serpentine  have  fallen  way  off.  Some 
of  the  best  waters  of  the  Gaspe  and  New 
Brunswick  are  now  offered  the  public  for 
lease. 

Trout,  bass,  weakfish,  marlin,  salmon,  and 
all  the  other  game  fish  are  victims  of  the 
predacious  fishkiller,  but  unnecessarily  so. 
There  is  not  one  of  these  chaps  that  couldn’t 
or  wouldn’t  promptly  submerge  this  desire 
for  large  catches  if  he  but  realized  that 
equal,  if  not  greater,  pleasure  awaits  him 
if  he  but  gives  the  fish  a fighting  chance — 
actually  goes  forth  to  fish  and  obtains  his 
enjoyment  from  fishing,  not  killing.  It  is 
my  hope  that  by  a brief  analysis  I may  be 
able  to  prove  this  to  be  the  case. 

I shall  begin  my  analysis  with  a purely 
hypothetical  instance.  One  goes  trout  fish- 
ing, either  wading  or  from  a boat.  He  lo- 
cates a prolific  pool.  He  wants  action  and 
lots  of  fish.  In  three  hours  he  creels  50 
small  fish;  the  total  elapsed  time  is  180 
minutes,  or  three  and  one  half  minutes  a 
fish — one  half  minute  to  hoist  one  out  and 
three  minutes  to  free  him  from  the  hook, 
rebait,  and  return  the  line  to  water.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  particular  enjoyment  to 
disgorging,  rebaiting,  and  replacing  the  line 
in  the  water,  so  that  leaves  about  30  sec- 
onds, or  a total  of  25  minutes  of  real  fun 
out  of  the  three  hours,  and  of  course,  50 
fish  to  talk  about  but  probably  not  to  show. 

Now  let  us  suppose  this  chap  was  equipped 
with  a moderate  light  bamboo  rod,  3x  leader, 
and  suitable  reel.  Whether  he  fishes  flies 
or  worms  is  immaterial.  Both  methods 
should  force  him  to  do  a little  thinking  as 
to  his  approach  and  manner  of  fishing  the 
pool.  The  equipment  will  necessitate  his 
using  the  reel  and  avoiding  the  hoisting 
process.  In  fact,  the  landing  net  will  come 
into  play,  the  use  of  which  constitutes 
another  diversion  and  test  of  skill.  It  is 
true  the  whole  process  will  now  be  slowed 
up,  and  let  us  say  in  the  three  hours  al- 
lotted time  he  will  be  able  to  creel  about 
30  trout,  that  is,  one  every  six  minutes — 
three  minutes  to  land  him  and  three  minutes 
before  his  line  is  again  in  the  water.  How- 
ever, in  creeling  the  30  trout,  he  will  have 
spent  90  minutes  actually  fishing  or  playing 
them  against  25  minutes  spent  in  killing  the 
50  trout.  In  other  words,  if  fishing  is  the 
angler’s  pleasure,  there  is  almost  four  times 
as  much  actual  sport  obtainable  catching  30 


fish  on  sporting  tackle  than  killing  50  fish 
with,  shall  we  say,  deadly  equipment. 

In  addition  to  this,  I am  certain  the  am- 
bitious angler,  once  he  realizes  this  fact, 
will  quickly  find  new  interest  and  pleasure 
in  studying  and  developing  various  methods 
of  approach,  in  the  effort  to  lure  larger  fish 
to  his  creel  on  the  one  hand,  and  give  the 
trout  more  opportunity  for  a longer  and 
more  interesting  fight  on  the  other.  As- 
suredly, if  this  is  not  the  case  a trawl  would 
save  him  more  effort  than  even  his  deadly 
tackle. 

Of  course,  the  figures  cited  were  based  on 
the  hypothetical  fact  that  the  fish  took  hold 
immediately  upon  the  lure  reaching  the 
water,  but  whether  they  did  or  not  would 
hardly  alter  the  ratio.  Nevertheless,  the 
slower  tempo  of  angling  with  a sporting  out- 
fit will  tend  to  slow  down  the  fishermen’s 
temperament,  and  shortly  he  will  look  around 
a bit  more,  if  only  to  study  the  immediate 
water  and  bank  conditions  with  an  eye  to 
protecting  his  tackle  and  landing  a big  one 
if  he  rises.  All  of  this,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, will  be  more  fun  and  afford  greater 
pleasure  than  just  killing  fish.  Let  us  hope 
the  fishkiller  will  but  stop  a moment  to 
consider  these  facts  and  then  try  out  my 
suggestions. 


For  Mid-Day  Fishing 

Mid-day  fishing  will  produce  better  re- 
sults if  the  angler  will  devote  his  attention 
to  strong  currents  and  riffles  or  deep, 
spring-fed  pools.  In  those  sections  of  the 
stream  the  water  is  cooler  and  contains 
more  oxygen,  attracting  fish. 


Get  Fish  Out  of  Water 

Never  leave  fish  in  the  water  after  they 
are  dead.  Keep  them  cool  and  dry,  pre- 
ferably in  a willow  creel,  packed  in  ferns 
or  grass.  Water  can  be  sprinkled  occasion- 
ally on  this  creel  stuffing,  but  it  should  never 
be  permitted  to  soak  the  fish. 


FISH  QUIET  WATERS 

( From  Page  2) 

As  most  of  the  fish  feeding  across  the 
fan  are  cruising,  it  is  necessary  to  pick  out 
the  particular  fish  you  intend  to  work  on. 
Locate  a feeder  within  casting  range  and 
watch  him  rise.  Find  the  direction  in  which 
he  is  cruising  and  cast  your  fly  several  feet 
ahead  of  him.  The  strike  will  be  a “dimple” 
— the  trout  sucking  in  the  fly  as  he  would 
a natural  insect — and  a following  swirl. 
When  the  fish  takes  the  fly  wait  for  him  to 
turn  before  you  set  the  hook.  In  doing 
this,  you  will  hook  more  fish  solidly  and 
lose  fewer  by  having  the  hook  pull  loose. 
When  striking  the  fish  merely  raise  the  rod 
tip  and  pull  the  hook  home  with  a steady 
pressure  rather  than  a quick  yank.  By 
doing  this  you  will  eliminate  the  hazard 
of  having  your  flies  snapped  off  in  fish. 

Having  hooked  a fish,  play  him  from  where 
you  are  standing — DO  NOT  go  to  him.  Wear 
him  down  slowly  and  create  as  little  com- 
motion on  the  surface  of  the  pool  as  pos- 
sible. By  doing  this,  you  will  not  alarm 
too  many  of  the  feeders  about  you  and  will 
keep  your  fishing  more  or  less  constant  all 
evening. 

If  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  hook  one 
of  the  old  grand-daddies  of  the  pool,  don’t 
try  to  hurry  him  on  light  tackle.  Big  fish 
are  strong  and  likely  to  do  things  in  a hurry. 
Keep  your  rod-tip  up  and  tire  him  against 
its  pressure.  If  he  wants  line,  give  it  to  him. 
Tt  may  take  you  as  long  as  an  hour  to  land 
one,  but  the  achievement  is  well  worth  the 
trouble. 

I’ve  fought  a fish  for  over  an  hour  and  a 
half,  only  to  have  the  fly  wear  a hole  in  his 
mouth  and  fall  out.  How  big  he  was  I 
hesitate  to  say,  but  he  was  big  enough  that 
after  that  long  a battle  he  was  just  beginning 
to  show  signs  of  tiring.  To  be  sure,  you 
can’t  hook  a fish  like  that  every  day — if  you 
did  you  would  tire  of  it  mighty  soon.  But 
the  only  way  to  get  them  is  to  be  where 
they  are  on  the  feed.  So  I pass  this  on  to 
you  for  what  it’s  worth.  Fish  the  quiet 
water,  and  you  may  be  in  for  a big  surprise. 
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and  all  of  us,  including  my  wife,  took  turns 
at  the  oars.  The  guide  caught  two  15-inch 
large-mouths  and  my  wife  was  the  next  most 
successful,  for  she  got  a strike.  The  tropical 
scenery  was  beautiful  and  the  sunshine  felt 
good.  But,  as  usual,  I found  my  mind 
wandering  along  Pennsylvania  streams. 

Alsea  River 

The  allurements  of  Carlsbad  Caverns, 
Grand  Canyon,  Painted  Desert,  Petrified 
Forest,  San  Diego’s  famous  zoo,  Sequoia 
National  Park,  Yosemite  National  Park,  the 
coastal  redwood  belt,  and  friends  and  rela- 
tives along  the  way  kept  us  too  busy  to  wet 
a hook  again  until  we  reached  Corvallis, 
Oregon,  seat  of  the  state’s  superb  Land  Grant 
College.  Here,  Dr.  Roy  Haag,  chemist  and 
ardent  sportsman,  knew  the  ropes.  As  he 
displayed  his  collection  of  attractive  home- 
tied  flies  he  gave  us  some  pointers. 

“Big  ones,”  said  he,  “are  the  thing.”  He 
also  suggested  that  bucktails,  . especially 
Royal  Coachman,  are  the  most  appealing  to 
the  native  cutthroat  trout. 

We  drove  to  the  Alsea  River,  which  flows 
out  of  the  coastal  range  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  for  the  most  part  fairly  deep, 
swift,  rocky,  crystal-clear,  bordered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  vines  and  low  bushes,  but 
easy  to  approach  in  many  places. 

We  made  three  trips  to  this  stream.  The 
first  time  I took  ten  cutthroats,  the  second 
six,  and  the  last  four.  It  was  time  to  quit. 
The  largest  trout  caught  by  any  one  on 
these  trips  was  a foot  long.  The  largest  in 
my  total  catch  of  three  afternoons  was  nine 
inches  in  length.  So  be  it  known  to  readers 
of  the  Angler  who  may  be  inclined  to  crab 
sometimes  about  fishing  conditions  in  Penn- 
sylvania that  there  are  scores  of  streams  in 
the  Keystone  State  where  anglers  of  fair 
ability  often  equal  or  exceed  the  catches 
made  by  average  fishermen  on  the  Alsea 
River. 

Deschutes  River 

The  Deschutes  River  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  best  trout  streams  in  Oregon.  It  is 
deep,  swift,  cold  and  probably  never  suffers 
from  drought  because  it  is  fed  by  the  snow- 
capped Cascades.  It  has  the  appearance  of 
being  ideal  trout  water  in  every  respect. 


We  arrived  at  Bend  in  the  afternoon  and 
found  comfortable  quarters  in  a tourist 
cabin.  Then  I went  fishing  for  two  hours 
without  getting  a strike.  My  log  records: 
“I  saw  five  other  fishermen  whose  creels 
were  empty.  All  said  the  stream  is  chuck 
full  of  brown  trout,  cutthroats,  and  rain- 
bows.” The  next  morning  we  couldn’t  resist 
the  desire  to  try  again  and  drove  to  an  at- 
tractive section  of  the  stream  about  seven 
miles  from  Bend.  The  log  records:  “Ten 

other  fishermen  tested  their  skill  in  this  part 
of  the  stream  during  the  six  hours  we  were 
there.  Almost  at  the  last  minute  before  re- 
turning to  Bend,  I took  a brown  trout  that 
barely  exceeded  the  Oregon  six-inch  limit, 
and  it  was  the  only  one  caught  by  anyone 
during  this  period.”  All  the  natives  whom 
we  consulted  said  the  river  was  full  of  fish. 
Again,  my  mind  was  uncontrollable;  it  just 
wouldn’t  keep  away  from  Spring  Creek, 
Pennsylvania’s  Fishermen’s  Paradise,  Kettle 
Creek,  Hammersley  Fork,  and  many  other 
glorious,  productive  Pennsylvania  streams 
where  I have  had  many  delightful  experi- 
ences with  a light  rod  and  line  and  a few 
homely  home  tied  flies. 

Yellowstone  National  Park 

I cannot  close  this  article  without  com- 
menting enthusiastically  regarding  the  won- 


ders and  attractions  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Of 
all  our  marvelous  national  parks,  where  is 
there  one  that  even  approaches  Yellowstone 
in  its  wildlife  and  varied  physical  features? 
The  hundreds  of  geysers  and  almost  in- 
numerable other  thermal  phenomena  are  the 
most  remarkable  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Yellowstone  Lake,  with  an  eleva- 
tion of  over  7000  feet,  has  a shore  line  of 
100  miles. 

From  personal  observations  and  experi- 
ences, we  have  only  favorable  comments'  to 
make  about  the  fishing  in  Yellowstone  Park. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  many  of  the 
streams  and  lakes  are  highly  productive. 
Yellowstone  Lake  is  the  center  of  attraction 
for  sportsmen  early  in  the  season.  We  ar- 
rived May  30,  twenty-two  days  before  the 
park  was  formally  opened  to  the  public, 
when  accommodations  would  be  available 
at  the  hotels.  We  were  entirely  comfort- 
able in  a tourist  log  cabin  and  had  the  fun 
of  cooking  meals  on  a small  sheet-iron  stove. 

During  the  four  days  we  were  in  the  park 
at  Fishing  Bridge  a considerable  number  of 
fishermen  were  operating  from  row  and 
motor  boats  on  Yellowstone  Lake  and  also 
between  the  bridge  and  the  outlet  of  the 
lake.  Many  people  were  casting  from  the 
shore.  Large,  heavy  lures,  some  with  treble 
hooks,  were  generally  employed,  while 
others  got  greater  satisfaction  with  flies. 

Taking  a position  on  the  shore  at  the  out- 
let of  the  lake,  I waded  out  as  far  as  I could 
into  the  clear,  cold  water  without  getting  it 
into  my  hip  boots.  Then  I would  cast  as 
far  as  possible  with  a No.  10  bucktail,  usually 
a Royal  Coachman,  and  gradually  retrieve 
it.  An  elderly  man,  water-proofed  to  his 
arm  pits,  waded  out  much  farther.  He  was 
taking  fish  faster  than  any  other  person; 
an  attendant  removed  the  fish  from  his 
hooks.  I couldn’t  see  that  with  his  speedy 
method  there  was  any  time  for  meditation 
and  he  was  surely  missing  something. 

The  first  intimation  of  a cutthroat’s  strike 
was  a taut  line,  followed  by  a persistent, 
unyielding,  bass-like  tug  or  pull.  There 
was  no  leaping  or  acrobatic  performance 
or  any  other  spectacular  action  so  often  dis- 
played by  brown  trout,  rainbows,  and  black 
bass.  They  just  pulled  and  pulled  until 
netted.  The  six  beautiful,  salmon-fleshed 
fish  which  I caught  ranged  in  length  from 


Anglers’  boats  on  the  Yellowstone  between  Fishing  Bridge  and  the  outlet  of  Yellowstone  Lake. 
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14  to  16  inches.  One  was  given  to  a veteran 
who  had  fished  all  day  without  any  success, 
four  to  Pennsylvania  friends,  and  one  was 
fried  for  us  in  a Cody  restaurant.  The  legal 
daily  limit  in  the  park  is  ten.  Nearly  all 
the  trout  caught  by  anglers  were  over  a 
foot  in  length,  and  it  seemed  to  us  that  a 
catch  of  ten  of  such  uniformly  large  fish 
was  too  generous  for  one  day. 

Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to 
criticize  or  belittle  the  fishing  of  other  states, 
for  it  is  magnificent  that  addicts  of  the 
“gentle  art”  may  be  able  to  enjoy  the  sport 
somewhere  in  every  state  of  the  Union. 
However,  we  believe  that  all  of  us  should 
appreciate  more  fully  the  good  fishing  that 
may  be  found  relatively  near  every  Penn- 
sylvania home.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
our  state  comparing  favorably  with  the  best 
of  all  the  states. 

Many  western  people  suggested  that  I get 
a horse  and  ride  away  back  from  the  well- 
beaten  trails  where  I would  find  much  better 
fishing.  Undoubtedly  this  is  true;  but  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  there  are  thousands  of 
miles  of  concrete  and  asphalt  ribbons  and  a 
network  of  roads  and  trails  in  state-owned 
land,  where  is  the  stream  or  lake  that  is 
not  easily  accessible? 

Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  all  of  us 
should  give  much  more  thought  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  improve  our  already  good 
fishing  and  less  consideration  to  how  we 
can  catch  more  fish? 


Spinner  Not  Best  at  Night 

A spinner  and  fly  will  take  fish  at  times 
at  night,  of  course,  but  generally  the  spin- 
ner is  not  preferred  at  night  because  of 
the  darkness.  Light  is  needed  to  make  the 
spinner  flash  and  attract  fish. 


Lures  for  Sunfish 

Sunfish  respond  well  to  wet  flies  or  a fly 
and  spinner.  Let  the  fly  sink  slowly  in  the 
water  before  beginning  the  retrieve,  then 
move  it  with  short  jerks. 


Presque  Isle  Bay,  in  Lake  Erie,  is  good  pike 
water,  as  witness  this  picture  of  a 26-inch  north- 
ern pike  taken  there  by  Charles  Pekala,  of  Erie. 
Holding  the  fish  is  Mr.  Pekala’s  son,  Carl. 


These  sucker  fishermen  were  photographed  by  State  Fish  Warden  YV.  W.  Britton  on  the  west 
branch  of  the  Conocoheague  Creek,  in  Franklin  County. 


LAND  MANAGEMENT 

( From  Page  6) 

highly  decomposed  organic  material  may  re- 
tain better  than  a half  an  inch  of  rain. 
Furthermore,  some  types  of  organic  layers 
will  give  off  most  of  their  water  over  a 
period  of  set'eral  days  and  then  be  ready 
to  regulate  another  equal  amount  of  storm 
water.  It  is  remarkable  when  one  stops  to 
realize  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the 
detention  capacity  of  the  forest  floor  by 
adding  to  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  or- 
ganic layers  of  the  soils.  The  myriads  of 
tiny  organisms  that  maintain  this  desirable 
soil  structure  are  able  to  function  only  when 
they  have  adequate  suitable  material. 

Although  flood  and  erosion  control  are 
the  most  commonly  recognized  benefits  of 
proper  watershed  management,  there  are 
other  benefits  frequently  of  even  greater 
significance.  For  example,  in  some  instances, 
recreational  uses  of  water  have  first  priority. 
Fish  life  is  affected  by  water  turbidity  and 
sedimentation.  Fish  food,  in  the  form  of  small 
plants  and  animals,  does  not  thrive  when 
deprived  of  sunlight  or  when  covered  with 
sediment.  Fish  eggs  have  a high  degree  of 
mortality  when  blanketed  over  by  even  a 
thin  layer  of  silt.  Consequently,  to  the  fisher- 
man the  proper  use  of  land  and  adequate 
soil  cover  will  spell  clear  water  and  better 
fishing  prospects.  This  is  so  important  that 
every  fisherman  will  want  to  make  it  his 
personal  responsibility  to  have  the  best 
possible  watershed  management  on  his 
streams. 

Many  rural  communities  depend  on  small 
streams  for  their  water  supply.  Therefore, 
the  important  thing  to  them  is  a depend- 
able yield  of  high  quality  water  throughout 
the  year.  This  can  be  assured  only  by  a 
directed  effort  on  their  part  to  maintain 
watershed  conditions  so  as  to  provide  the 
maximum  of  water  quality  and  yield. 

Sound  watershed  management  will  better 
wildlife  environment.  The  encroachment  of 
civilization  on  our  wilderness  areas  and 
the  ever-increasing  pressure  from  sports- 
men is  making  it  more  and  more  difficult  for 
wildlife  to  maintain  populations  that  will 
provide  good  hunting.  The  establishment  of 
vegetation  on  depleted  lands  by  improved 
agricultural  and  forestry  practices  serves  the 
dual  purpose  of  better  game  management 
and  watershed  protection. 


Outdoor  recreation,  other  than  hunting 
and  fishing,  can  also  be  benefited  by  proper 
watershed  management.  Today  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  more  leisure.  Transportation 
to  all  parts  of  the  country  is  available,  and 
there  is  an  urge  to  get  out-of-doors.  Most 
of  us  recognize  that  nearby  recreational 
facilities  are  inadequate.  People  are  tired 
of  rubbing  elbows.  They  want  a greater  de- 
gree of  freedom  to  ramble  along  wooded 
trails,  swim  in  clear  lakes  and  streams,  and 
enjoy  the  innumerable  other  pleasures  of 
the  out-of-doors. 

Much  of  the  abused  land  on  our  water- 
sheds, if  properly  managed,  would  not  only 
improve  water  resources,  but  would  also 
provide  thousands  of  acres  of  additional 
lecreational  sites  for  the  enjoyment  of  the 
public. 

In  summarizing  these  few  thoughts,  it  is 
obvious  that  we  cannot  derive  maximum 
values  of  our  natural  water  supplies  with- 
out consideration  of  the  whole  land  use 
picture.  The  public  in  general,  sportsmen, 
foresters,  and  land  managers — all  have  a 
definite  responsibility.  This  is  an  action  pro- 
gram calling  for  a concerted  effort.  Land 
management  in  every  locality  must  be 
viewed  in  relation  to  its  effect  on  water. 
Present  practices  that  are  detrimental  to 
water  production  must  be  pointed  out  and 
corrected.  It  is  here  that  the  sportsman  and 
the  land  manager  have  a common  interest. 


GUIDE  FOR  SPINNERS 

A guide  to  spinner  sizes:  For  panfish, 

No.  0:  for  brown  and  brook  trout.  No.  1; 
for  bass  and  rainbow  trout,  No.  3. 
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OPENING  DAY  FEVER 

( From.  Page  7) 

Rich  and  Ray  came  into  view  then. 

I selected  a barren  stretch  of  water  and 
crossed,  walking  toward  my  friends  with 
the  sun  playing  warmly  on  my  face.  Carl 
was  talking  to  them  when  I arrived. 

The  smell  of  new-turned  earth  was  strong, 
and  beyond  I saw  a farmer  turning  moist, 
dark  brown  soil  with  horse-drawn  plow.  I 
felt  a slight  shock,  and  then  laughed  and 
pointed,  as  I saw  a fisherman  following  this 
plow  with  a can  in  his  hand. 

That  evening  we  fished  the  upper  Lehigh: 
slow  moving  stream,  full  of  curves,  over- 
hanging banks,  and  dead  brush. 

Brown  trout  were  hitting — but  the  trout 
were  small.  As  twilight  shadows  gathered 
I tried  a spinner  in  an  effort  to  coax  out 
a bigger  fish. 

Although  I had  seen  Ray  Spitzner  and 
Rich  Weaver  working  the  stream  below  me 
a time  or  two,  Bob  Carl  had  disappeared 
completely.  He  had  gone  upstream.  I re- 
membered a few  fine  holes  up  that  way 
and  decided  to  follow  suit,  for  the  stretch 
ahead  of  me  now  had  never  been  to  my 
liking. 

I had  reached  the  bridge  when  I saw 
somebody  moving  about  in  the  brush  up- 
stream. He  was  poking  into  the  creek  with 
a long  stick.  This  aroused  my  curiosity,  and 
I continued  the  watch.  I was  startled  when 
I realized  this  person  was  Bob  Carl! 

“What  is  he  doing?”  I wondered.  “It  isn’t 
like  him  to  poke  around  in  the  water  when 
he’s  fishing.” 

I crossed  the  bridge  and  worked  slowly 
upstream,  along  a grassy  path.  I saw  that 
Bob  had  his  pole  in  hand  now  and  was 
slowly,  tensely  working  something  toward 
the  bank.  I could  see  a swing  on  his  rod, 
but  not  the  jerky  swing  of  a trout.  Still, 
Bob’s  face  was  flushed,  and  it  was  obvious 
that  this  thing  on  the  end  of  his  line  was 
of  great  interest!  Bob  is  not  excitable! 

I saw  him  bending  over.  I heard  a terrific 
splashing.  Then  Bob  spun  and  threw  some- 
thing on  the  bank.  This  something  was 
huge,  and  I saw  it  moving  toward  me,  freez- 
ing me  momentarily.  I heard  an  angry, 
hissing  sound. 

“A  snapping  turtle!”  I gasped.  “And  what 
a snapper!” 

I stared  with  disbelief  at  the  thick,  dome- 
like shell,  the  leathery  legs  dangling  with 
leeches  at  the  sides,  and  the  great  dirty- 
grey  head  with  the  gasping  mouth  and  steel- 
ribbed  jaws. 

A leader  was  dangling  from  the  snapper’s 
mouth.  Bob  grinned  widely  as  he  grabbed 
the  snapper’s  tail  and  lifted  him  clear  of 
the  ground.  The  snapper  blinked  his  eyes 
and  moved  his  alert  jaws  from  side  to 
side. 

“Twenty-five  pounds,  if  an  ounce!  . . . 
I’ll  bet  he’s  caught  more  trout  in  his  life 
than  you  and  I put  together!”  Bob  ex- 
claimed. 

“But  how  on  earth  did  you  catch  him?” 

I wondered.  “With  that  fly  rod?” 

Bob’s  grin  changed  to  a dry  chuckle. 
“That’s  it!  ...  I hadn’t  started  fishing  yet 
when  I saw  this  fellow  lying  in  the  creek. 

I figured  that  there  was  a devil  who  was 
running  me  hard  fishing  competition  and 
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Bob  Carl  and  his  big  snapper. 


wondered  how  I could  nail  him.  Finally  I 
dropped  my  minnow  in  front  of  his  snoot — 
and  he  took  it  in  his  mouth!  So  I set  the 
hook!” 

I gasped.  “Holy  smoke!” 

“He  swam  downstream  a piece,  then  the 
devil  decided  to  sit  it  out.  I bored  him 
loose  with  a stick.  He  swam  a while  and 
then  sat  again.  I kept  annoying  him  with 
the  stick,  and  finally  coaxed  him  in  where 
I could  snatch  hold  of  his  tail!” 

I looked  quickly  at  my  wrist  watch.  “You 
must  have  played  with  him  about  two 
hours!” 

He  nodded.  “All  of  that!  . . . But—I  still 
figure  it’s  a good  evening’s  fishing!” 


NYMPH  NOTES 

( From  Page  8) 

wrapped  double  and  flattened  by  pressing 
between  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Tie  in  a hackle  of  partridge  or  grouse  and 
trim  to  four  or  five  fibers  on  each  side  ex- 
tending outward  at  right  angles  to  the  plane 
of  the  body.  Last,  the  upright  flight  feather 
piece  is  drawn  forward  over  the  thorax  and 
tied  in  when  the  head  is  formed.  The  part 
extending  beyond  the  head  is  trimmed  off 
before  the  head  varnish  is  applied. 

The  hump-backed  nymph  may  be  finished 
in  almost  any  of  the  standard  ways  and  still 
produce.  The  most  natural  way  is  to  sink  it 
to  the  bottom  and  then  manipulate  the  line 
to  make  the  nymph  rise  to  the  surface. 
Many  times  trout  will  follow  it  to  the  sur- 
face and  strike  viciously  just  as  you  are 
about  to  lift  it  for  another  cast. 

Another  method  is  to  cast  up  or  up  and 
across  the  stream  and  allow  the  deep- 
drifting nymph  to  work  its  way  naturally 
with  the  water  currents.  Most  of  the  strikes 
will  be  missed  with  this  method  as  it  re- 
quires almost  a sixth  sense  to  know  when 
to  set  the  hook.  Many  times  the  deep- 
drifting  nymph  may  be  taken  and  expelled 
without  the  angler  being  aware  of  the  fish. 
Constant  practice,  however,  may  do  much 
to  overcome  the  difficulties,  and  the  angler 
who  becomes  proficient  in  this  art  has  a 
perfect  right  to  thumb  his  nose  at  the  rest 
of  us.  His  will  be  the  most  outstanding 
catches  on  the  stream. 

Trout  probably  take  nymphs  as  regularly 
as  any  other  single  type  of  food.  Take  into 
consideration  that  most  aquatic  insects  live 
in  the  nymph  form  all  year  except  for  the 
brief  time  it  takes  for  them  to  emerge, 
mate,  lay  eggs,  and  die. 


BOTH  FISH  WARDEN  AND  POET 


An  officer  with  a poetic  soul  is  State  Fish 

Warden  W.  W.  Britton,  of  Chambersburg. 

Two  of  his  poems  follow: 

Some  go  fishing  for  fish,  but  I go  fishing  for 
fun. 

I couldn’t  catch  a minnow,  but  I’m  a fishin’ 
son-of-a-gun. 

I’ve  fished  the  Susquehanna,  and  almost 
every  bay; 

Why  they  make  me  buy  a license  is  more 
than  I say. 

I rid  the  streams  of  water  snakes,  the  gnats 
and  mosquitoes  too; 

Bullfrogs  have  the  jump  on  me.  Please  tell 
me  what  to  do. 

I ve  fished  with  worms  of  every  kind  and 
tried  a thousand  flies. 

And  never  caught  a single  fish  in  my  many 
thousand  tries. 

Perhaps  some  day  when  I least  expect  my 
labors  will  be  rewarded. 

When  that  happens,  I tell  you,  friend,  the 
date  will  be  recorded. 

I'm  going  to  spend  one-sixty  more  and  get 
my  tackle  out; 

I’ll  give  the  suckers  another  chance,  then 
I’m  going  to  turn  to  trout. 


If  they  won’t  accept  my  invitation,  I’ll  turn 
to  pike  and  bass. 

If  the  ballot  is  not  in  my  favor,  I’ll  be 
tempted  to  turn  on  the  gas. 


The  Pointer  or  the  Setter 

The  other  day  on  South  Main  Street 
Two  old  nimrods  chanced  to  meet. 

Since  boyhood  days  still  disagree 
Twixt  pointer,  setter,  and  pedigree. 

Do  you  remember  my  pointer,  Ned: 

It’s  forty  years  that  he’s  been  dead. 

There’s  not  a dog  in  the  world  today 
With  a nose  like  his  and  courage  to  stay. 

I tell  you,  Lem,  I’d  give  a lot 
If  you  could  have  seen  my  setter,  Spot. 
She’d  point  a bird  from  June  till  September; 
Had  more  brains  than  a cabinet  member. 

Back  and  forth  such  tales  were  told, 

Of  wonder  dogs  in  the  days  of  old. 

Each  man  trying  to  get  the  better: 

One  for  the  pointer — one  for  the  setter. 

And  so  it  was,  is,  no  doubt  will  be 
An  unsolved  problem,  if  you  ask  me, 

For  I have  both  and  plainly  see 
Why  two  old  nimrods  disagree. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BIRDS:  THE  KINGFISHER 


Dough  Ball  Quality 

Doughballs  used  in  carp  fishing  must  be 
elastic,  yet  firm  enough  to  stay  on  the  hook 
when  cast,  but  also  soft  enough  to  mash 
down  easily  when  a meal-hunting  fish  takes 
hold. 


Is  there  a man  who  never  dreams 
Of  rainbows  darting  in  the  streams, 

Nor  knows  what  thrill  such  pleasure  means? 

Of  joyous  days  spent  in  the  sun 
Along  some  tinkling  brook  or  run, 

Where  just  to  be  alive  is  fun. 

Could  you  who  know  these  secret  things 
Entice  him  to  the  riffling  springs, 

Where  brookies  fight  and  braked  reel  sings. 

To  him  the  music  of  the  rill 
The  rocks  and  trees,  the  mirrored  hill, 
Will  give  him  more  than  creel  to  fill. 
The  open  sky,  the  leaping  trout, 

Will  call  his  better  nature  out, 

To  make  the  angler  more  devout. 

No  worldly  cares  will  fill  his  head, 

While  casting  fly  o’er  flowing  bed, 

The  trout  will  lure  him  instead. 

— By  G.  Earle  Thompson 


Baits  for  Panfish 

Here  are  some  recommended  baits  for  pan- 
fish:  Perch,  worms  and  minnows;  chubs 

worms,  crickets,  and  grasshoppers;  catfish, 
angleworms;  sunfish,  small  worms  and  hell- 
grammites;  carp,  doughballs. 


They  Catch  Fish's  Eye 

Natural  foods  that  attract  the  attention 
of  fish  are  struggling  insects  and  crippled 
minnows.  Therefore,  anglers  try  to  imitate 
them  when  fishing  with  flies  and  other  artifi- 
cal  lures. 


Use  for  Landing  Net 

Attach  fine  mesh  to  your  landing  net  to 
make  it  an  implement  for  catching  minnows 
for  bait  fishing. 


Grease  the  Line  Well 
Grease  the  line  well  in  using  surface  lures 
with  the  fly  rod  in  the  evening  and  at 
night.  The  warm  sun  will  not  be  present  to 
help  absorb  the  moisture. 


Youngsters  gather  around  to  admire  the  muskalonge  taken  by  Louis  Kebort  in  Cussewago  Creek. 
The  fish  was  46  inches  long  and  weighed  32  pounds  and  was  taken  on  a sucker  bait.  The  picture 
was  sent  to  the  Angler  by  Dr.  C.  P.  Turner,  president  of  the  MeadviUe  Sportsmen’s  Club. 


By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


YY,r  ALK  along  the  bank  of  a trout  stream 
’ ’ or  the  wood-fringed  shores  of  a lake 
and,  I wager,  the  first  bird  you  see  is  the 
kingfisher.  And,  I feel,  he  is  the  first  bird 
you  would  miss  if  he  were  not  there.  For 
without  the  flash  of  his  plumage-  in  the  sun- 
light and  his  wild,  rattling  cry,  that  accentu- 
ates the  music  of  the  waters,  the  streams 
and  lakes  would  lose  much  of  their  charm. 

The  kingfisher  is  a solitary  bird.  His  fish- 
erman ways  demand  that.  Only  during  the 
nesting  season  does  he  associate  with  others 
of  his  kind.  Upon  his  return  to  his  favorite 
fishing  grounds,  the  male  establishes  his 
territory,  within  which  he  has  regular 
perches  overlooking  the  water  and  between 
which  he  patrols  his  portion  of  the  stream. 

The  nest  of  the  kingfisher  is  a burrow 
excavated  some  three  to  six  feet  into  a 
steep  bank  and  ending  in  an  enlarged  cham- 
ber, where  in  late  April  or  early  May  the 
female  lays  a clutch  of  five  to  seven  glossy 
white  eggs  which  she  incubates  for  more 
than  twenty  days. 

The  young  at  hatching  are  blind,  naked, 
and  helpless,  but  within  three  weeks  they 
acquire  their  full  juvenile  plumage,  similar 
to  that  of  the  female,  marked  rufous  on  the 
sides  below  the  blue-grey  band.  At  first 
the  young  are  fed  (by  regurgitation)  a dark, 
oily,  nearly  liquid  substance,  but  within  a 
short  time  the  diet  is  changed  to  small  fish. 
Since  the  young  disgorge,  as  do  their  parents, 
the  indigestible  bones  and  scales,  the  nest- 
ing chamber  becomes  filled  with  refuse  and 
pungent  with  the  odor  of  fish.  In  early  July 
the  young  leave  the  nest;  by  August  the 
parents  have  forsaken  them  to  return  to 
their  solitary  life. 

The  kingfisher’s  flight  consists  of  five  or 
six  wingbeats  alternated  by  a glide.  Except 
when  traveling  great  distances  the  bird 
usually  flies  low  over  the  water,  often  dip- 
ping underneath  and  emerging  with  a fish, 
which  it  swallows  as  it  flies.  But  mostly  the 
kingfisher  watches  for  prey  from  some  con- 
spicuous perch.  Sighting  a fish,  it  flies  out, 
hovers,  then  with  wings  folded  back  at  sharp 
angles,  plummets  down  into  the  water, 
emerging  a few  seconds  later  with  a small 
fish  squirming  in  its  beak. 

Its  food  consists  of  small  fish,  crayfish, 
frogs,  insects,  and  even  wild  fruit.  Because 
of  its  solitary  nature  and  wide  distribution, 
its  depredations  on  trout  are  unimportant. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  fishes  taken,  especially 
chubs  and  sculpins,  are  very  destructive  to 
small  trout  fry. 


A kingfisher,  drawn  from  life,  by  the  author. 

Bait  for  Panfish 

Yellow-bodied  grasshoppers  are  good  bait 
for  panfish.  Attach  them  to  small  hooks  with 
fine  thread.  This  method  prevents  injury  to 
the  Tiopper  and  lets  it  free  to  kick  up  a 
fuss  in  the  water. 


Walleyes  Hearty  Eaters 

It  takes  a lot  of  fish  to  make  a mature 
walleyed  pike.  It  is  estimated  that  the  food 
necessary  to  bring  a walleye  to  its  third  year 
is  between  1,800  and  3,000  minnows  and 
other  food  fishes. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen's  Clubs 


Two  outstanding  affairs  among  sportsmen 
in  Western  Pennsylvania  occurred  recently. 
More  than  400  persons,  including  both  men 
and  women,  attended  a moose  meat  banquet 
given  by  the  Washington  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation. The  annual  raw  oyster  feed  was 
held  by  the  Goodwill  Hill  Fishing  Club,  of 
Carnegie,  with  President  Harry  D.  Depp, 
presiding,  and  Frank  Mathias,  Jr.,  serving 
as  major  domo.  Entertainment  was  pro- 
vided by  artists  from  radio  station  KDKA, 
in  Pittsburgh. — W.  M.  Roberts,  member  of 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 


In  a carefully  planned  effort  to  increase 
its  membership  to  include  all  sportsmen  in 
the  area,  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Association  is  conducting  a campaign  for 
members  that  will  continue  until  October 
of  this  year.  Besides,  the  association  has 
opened  a four-year  campaign  in  which 
members  enrolling  100  or  more  names  will 
become  members  of  the  Century  Club. 


With  a membership  of  3,500 — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  no  large  city  in  its 
territory — the  Tioga  County  Consolidated 
Sportsmen’s  Association  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  state. 


A membership  of  2,000  by  the  first  of  June 
is  the  goal  of  the  Lackawanna  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs.  Jack  L.  Nei- 
ger,  member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners, is  chairman  of  the  membership 
committee. 


The  Emporium  Bucktail  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  and  the  Sinnamahoning  Sportsmen’s 
Association  recently  combined  to  form  the 
Cameron  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs,  with  James  Russell,  head  of  the 
Sinnamahoning  group,  being  elected  presi- 
dent, and  C.  E.  Koppenheffer,  secretary  of 
the  Emporium  club,  chosen  as  secretary. 


The  Armstrong  County  Sportsmen’s 
League  has  appealed  to  all  organizations  of 


sportsmen  in  the  area  to  combine  efforts 
in  a campaign  for  better  observance  of  the 
fish  and  game  laws. 


United  States  Senator  Edward  Martin,  for- 
mer governor  of  Pennsylvania,  was  obtained 
as  the  speaker  for  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Bedford  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  at  Yellow  Creek.  John  F.  Ditt- 
mar  was  general  chairman  of  the  banquet 
committee. 


Winners  of  the  annual  big  fish  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and 
Anglers  Association  were:  Geraldine  L.  Tay- 
lor, brook  trout;  William  S.  Miller,  III, 
brown  trout;  William  H.  Mowery,  rainbow 
trout;  W.  O.  Buck,  smallmouthed  bass;  Ed- 
win J.  Slusser,  largemouthed  bass;  James  B. 
Kell,  walleyed  pike;  Bruce  E.  Brubaker, 
pike;  George  A.  Horchler,  rock  bass;  Robert 
Stansfield,  fall  fish;  Ray  A.  Clause,  sucker; 
Ralph  Forrey,  catfish;  Jack  Wagner,  sunfish. 


Prize-winners  in  the  annual  fishing  contest 
of  the  West  Shore  Sportsmen’s  Association, 
at  New  Cumberland,  were:  Harold  Dierich, 
Jr.,  walleyed  pike;  Dennis  Devine,  channel 
catfish;  David  Shadow,  rock  bass;  Harvey 
Steigerwalt,  sucker;  Ed  Shadow,  brown 
trout;  Oliver  Sipe,  white  sucker,  and  Jesse 
Stone,  carp. 


One  of  the  newest  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions in  the  state  is  the  Diamond  “H”  Sports- 
men’s Club,  Inc.,  of  Pittsburgh,  which  has 
just  been  granted  a charter  under  the  laws 
of  Pennsylvania  as  a non-profit  organiza- 
tion. Officers  of  the  club  are  listed  in 
another  column  in  this  issue  of  the  Angler. 


The  Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club  has 
a goal  of  1,000  members  for  this  year. 


The  1947  membership  of  the  Clinton  County 
Fish  and  Game  Association  is  4,003,  one  of 
the  largest  individual  clubs  in  the  state. 


*7 lie 

by 

Seth  M.  McEwen 


Isaac  Holsapple,  better  known  as  Blind 
Ike,  who  lived  in  an  ark  at  an  inlet  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Maynard  Street,  in 
Williamsport,  was  an  expert  and  enthusi- 
astic follower  of  the  finny  sport — partly  for 
sport  but  mostly  for  a living— in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  blind. 

Blind  Ike  knew  the  Susquehanna  like  a 
book.  His  method  of  fishing  was  with  hoop 
nets  (legal  in  those  days),  and  his  catches 
included  catfish,  suckers,  chubs,  sunfish,  and 
eels — food  fish  which  he  could  sell. 

Day  after  day  when  the  river  was  muddy 
he  could  be  seen  picking  his  way  to  the 
Bubb  jack-mill,  a thousand  feet  from  his 
ark,  with  half  a dozen  big-mouthed  hoop 
nets  on  his  back. 

Tap.  Tap.  Tap.  He  picked  his  way  to 
his  boat,  loaded  his  nets,  set  the  oars,  and 
pushed  off.  Some  sixth  sense  seemed  to 
guide  the  boat. 

He  would  turn  and  head  directly  for  a 
certain  spot  and  set  his  first  net.  And  this 
was  no  small  job.  The  net  tapered  from  a 
mouth  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  to  a 
point  at  the  closed  end.  A strong  rope  was 
attached  to  the  net,  and  it  was  anchored 
with  a heavy  stone,  so  placed  that  the  mouth 
remained  open  and  faced  downstream. 

Blind  Ike  would  set  net  after  net  until 
all  were  in  the  water. 

Three  days  later  the  blind  man  would  re- 
turn to  the  river,  take  his  boat  again,  and 
go  unerringly  from  net  to  net,  lifting  each 
one,  dumping  out  the  fish,  rinsing  the  net 
thoroughly,  and  piling  it  neatly  in  the  back 
of  the  boat.  He  then  would  take  the  fish  to 
his  ark,  clean  them,  and  sell  them  from  door 
to  door  in  the  city. 

Returning  home  in  the  evening,  in  spite 
of  his  lack  of  vision  he  would  walk  briskly 
and  surely  the  length  of  a foot-wide  plank 
that  extended  from  the  river  bank  some 
12  to  14  feet  to  the  door  of  his  floating  home. 


Shrinking  Trout 

Scientific  tests  show  that  the  average 
small  trout  will  not  shrink  more  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  three  hours  and  after 
being  out  of  water  that  length  of  time  will 
stop  shrinking  altogether. 


How  to  Preserve  Minnows 

An  easy  way  to  preserve  enough  min- 
nows for  a day  or  two  of  fishing  is  to  place 
them  side  by  side,  about  an  inch  apart,  on  a 
piece  of  cloth  sprinkled  with  salt.  Cover 
the  minnows  with  salt  and  roll  them  up. 
While  the  salt  will  cause  them  to  shrink 
somewhat,  water  will  make  them  plump 
again. 


Here  are  the  winners  of  the  big  fish  contest  sponsored  by  the  Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers 
Association.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Geraldine  L.  Taylor,  William  H.  Mowery,  W.  O.  Buck,  Edwin  J. 
Slusser,  James  B.  Kell,  and  George  A.  Horchler;  standing,  left  to  right,  W.  S.  Miller  (who  received 
a prize  for  his  son,  W.  S.  Miller,  III)  Edward  E.  Shadow,  A.  W.  Meyers,  P.  L.  Bowman,  Ronald 
Daugherty,  H.  L.  Meachem,  Albert  W.  Sutch,  Andrew  S.  Krensky,  and  Robert  Lutz,  who  received 
a prize  for  Jack  Wagner. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  PESTS 


THE  MOSQUITO 


by 

Jon  Rivers 


The  order  of  insects  known  as  Diptera,  or 
the  true  flies,  claims  some  of  man’s  most 
annoying  and  most  deadly  enemies.  The 
flies  differ  from  all  other  insects  in  that 
they  have  but  one  pair  of  wings.  Tiny  ap- 
pendages, believed  to  be  balancing  organs 
and  called  halteres,  appear  where  the  hind 
wings  might  have  been.  The  mosquitoes 
are  true  flies. 

Probably  there  is  no  living  creature,  not 
excluding  man,  that  is  found  in  more  di- 
verse habitats  around  the  world  than  is 
the  mosquito.  In  the  tropics  it  hums  most 
of  the  year  around.  In  the  Arctic  muskeg, 
during  the  short  but  completely  sunlit  sum- 
mer, it  makes  life  unbearable  for  everything 
except  another  mosquito. 

They  breed  in  mountain-top  meadows  and 
around  desert  pools,  in  fresh,  brackish,  and 
salt  water,  in  water  allowed  to  stand  in  an 
old  tomato  can  and  in  the  ocean.  Certain 
species  live  their  larval  stage  in  rain  water 
left  in  holes  in  trees.  Others  are  found  in 
the  water  in  the  bowls  of  pitcher-plants. 

Like  the  number  of  snowflakes,  the  sands 
of  the  desert,  the  stars  of  the  universe,  so 
are  the  numbers  of  mosquitoes. 

Probably  there  are  more  individuals  of  the 
family  Culicidae  than  in  any  other  family 
of  living  creatures.  I have  spent  days  in 
steaming  jungles  when  I was  followed  by 
a retinue  of  mosquitoes  that  rose  cloud-like 
around  and  above  me.  I have  awakened 
in  the  tundra  to  find  the  netting  over  my 
bed-roll  so  shingled  with  the  blood-thirsty 
demons  that  all  light  was  excluded.  We 
cannot  count  individuals,  but  a good  job  is 
being  done  recording  the  different  species. 
Already  several  hundred  species  have  been 
described  in  our  hemisphere,  while  the  num- 
ber in  the  world  runs  into  the  thousands. 

The  prodigious  numbers  of  mosquitoes  is 
amazing  when  one  considers  all  the  enemies 
they  possess.  From  the  time  the  eggs  are 
laid  they  are  constantly  beset  by  foes  or 
predators.  Life  for  most  mosquitoes  begins 
in  the  water  where  the  eggs  are  placed. 
Some  species  deposit  the  eggs  singly,  others 
glue  them  together  in  rafts.  One  insect  will 
lay  from  100  to  400  eggs.  Fish,  especially 
the  minnows  and  sunfish,  eat  great  numbers 
of  eggs  and  also  ovipositing  females. 

After  a very  few  days  the  larva  hatches 
from  the  egg  and  lives  for  a week  or  two 
in  the  water.  We  know  it  as  the  “wriggler,” 
and  it  becomes  a tempting  tidbit  for  fish, 
water  snakes,  frogs,  and  salamanders.  Other 
insects  attack  it  rentlessly,  especially  the 
diving  beetles,  whirligig  beetles,  and  the 
larvae  of  such  aquatic  insects  as  the  dam- 
sel flies  and  dragonflies.  The  shore  birds, 
such  as  the  plovers  and  the  numerous  sand- 
pipers, add  the  “wrigglers”  to  their  diet. 

Man  has  discovered  that  this  is  the  stage 
at  which  he  must  strike  if  he  wishes  to  rid 


Mrs.  Culicidae  prepares  for  an  attack. 


his  community  of  the  adults.  So  he  cleans  up 
the  banks  of  his  streams,  drains  his  swamps, 
overturns  water-holding  utensils,  and  oils 
the  areas  that  cannot  be  dried.  The  mos- 
quito larva  has  a breathing  tube  througn 
which  it  gets  air  by  thrusting  it  above  the 
surface  of  -the  pool,  but  if  the  surface  is 
blanketed  with  oil  the  insect  gets  itself  into 
fatal  difficulties. 

During  the  pupal  stage  the  mosquito  is 
even  more  vulnerable  than  it  was  as  a 
larva,  for  it  is  less  alert;  it  is  still  the  vic- 
tim of  those  who  share  its  environment, 
and  also  to  the  treacherous  film  of  oil. 

After  a few  days  as  a pupa,  the  skin 
splits  dorsally,  and  the  damp,  flimsy  adult 
climbs  out.  It  soon  dries,  colors  appear,  the 
one  pair  of  wings  becomes  glassy,  and  the 
insect  hardens.  But  now  there  are  even  more 
enemies  than  before. 

Spiders  in  the  swamps  harvest  millions 
of  mosquitoes  in  their  fragile  webs.  At  least 
twelve  species  of  birds  have  the  mosquito  on 
their  menus  as  an  important  item.  Through- 
out the  sunny  hours  their  old  water  enemies, 
the  dragonflies,  now  aerial  monsters,  are 
more  hungry  than  ever.  Back  and  forth 
through  the  air  they  spin,  their  six  legs 
forming  an  opening  basket  in  which  their 
prey  is  caught. 

At  twilight  the  majority  of  birds  go  to 
roost,  the  dragonflies  hang  themselves  up 
for  the  night,  and  one  might  think  that  the 
mosquitoes  might  now  sing  their  serenades 
without  interruption.  No  such  luck.  For 
now  the  bats  come  from  their  caves  and 
continue  the  mosquito  hunt. 

Bats  have  been  killed  whose  stomachs 
v/ere  crammed  with  no  other  food  but  mem- 
bers of  the  family  Culicidae.  A number  of 
our  nocturnal  birds,  such  as  the  nighthawk, 
find  the  mosquito  attractive  as  food.  But  in 
spite  of  its  round-the-clock  enemies,  the 
mosquito  flourishes. 

There  can  be  no  argument  here  as  to 
which  is  the  more  deadly  of  the  sexes.  The 
male  mosquito  is  something  of  a dandy;  he 


sports  antennae  that  seem  like  miniature 
ostrich  plumes.  He  drinks  a little  nectar 
or  a little  fruit  juice,  but  he  never  touches 
blood.  No,  when  you’re  drilled  by  a mos- 
quito, a female  is  doing  the  work.  Authori- 
ties believe  that  egg  laying  would  be  im- 
possible if  she  didn’t  fill  herself  with  blood. 
A.nd,  given  a chance,  she  does  just  that: 
fills  herself  almost  to  the  point  of  bursting. 
The  great  majority  of  species  lean  toward 
mammal,  though  not  necessarily  man’s, 
blood.  There  are  some  species,  however, 
that  insist  on  the  blood  of  birds,  and  others 
that  will  sip  only  cold  blood  . . . the  blood 
of  amphibians  and  reptiles. 

The  mosquito  is  the  only  insect  that  car- 
ries the  germ  that  causes  malaria  and  the 
virus  that  causes  yellow  fever  and  gives 
them  to  man.  Deadly?  Epidemics  of  yellow 
fever  have  wiped  out  entire  populations, 
although  today  it  is  fairly  well  controlled. 
Malaria  still,  unfortunately,  marches  around 
the  world.  In  India  a million  people  have 
died  in  a single  year  ...  all  killed  by  the 
mosquito-spread  malaria. 

Although  the  outdoor  Pennsylvanian  may 
insist  that  there  are  still  many  too  many 
mosquitoes,  none  of  our  species  is  deadly; 
there  are  no  endemic  areas  of  mosquito- 
borne  diseases  in  the  Keystone  State.  Due 
to  its  topography  this  state  has  fewer  in- 
dividuals and  fewer  species  than  many  of 
its  sister  states  endure. 


Another  muskie.  This  one,  taken  by  B.  E. 
Goodlin,  of  Clymer,  was  32  inches  long  and 
weighed  seven  pounds.  It  was  caught  on  a 
bucktail  and  spinner  at  Lock  No.  8 in  the 
Allegheny  River.  Goodlin,  fishing  alone,  landed 
the  muskie  without  using  a net. 
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Along  Pennsylvania  Streams 


Although  weather  conditions  made  the 
task  rather  rugged,  work  continued  through 
the  winter  on  the  sealing  of  abandoned 
mines,  as  part  of  the  clean  streams  program. 
Four  wet  seals  were  built,  two  in  Clearfield 
County  and  one  each  in  McKean  and  Clarion 
Counties.  During  the  winter,  also,  surveys 
were  made  preparatory  to  sealing  programs 
in  Tioga,  Lycoming,  and  Armstrong  Coun- 
ties. 


All  during  the  last  winter,  reports  State 
Fish  Warden  W.  E.  Wounderly,  of  Reading, 
fishing  was  a popular  sport  in  the  coves 
along  the  shores  of  Ontelaunee  Lake,  in 
Berks  County.  As  many  as  75  anglers  were 
reported  during  a single  week-end,  and 
blue  gill  sunfish  up  to  ten  inches  in  length 
were  caught.  Crappies  and  yellow  perch  also 
were  taken  in  numbers.  At  this  particular 
lake  as  many  as  2,000  anglers  are  observed 
in  a single  week-end.  All  fish  from  shore, 
since  boats  are  not  permitted  on  the  lake. 


“Uncle  Dan”  Schnabel,  of  Johnstown,  for- 
mer member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners, cherishes  a bronze  lapel  button 
and  certificate  awarded  him  for  his  catch 
of  a sailfish  5 feet,  4 inches  in  length  and 
weighing  about  55  pounds. 


Fish  reared  by  the  state  and  stocked  in 
public  waters  cost  more  today  than  ever 
before  because:  Liver  has  gone  up  from  8 
to  22  cents  a pound  and  frozen  fish  from 
2 to  5.25  cents  a pound.  The  fishing  license 
fee  had  remained  unchanged  since  1923. 
Since  then,  however,  salaries  of  commis- 
sion employes  have  been  increased,  by 
action  of  the  legislature,  30  per  cent. 


Pennsylvania  is  not  the  only  state  at  war 
against  polluters  of  streams.  Programs 
similar  to  this  state’s  clean  streams  drive 
are  in  progress  in  Oregon,  Michigan,  Cali- 
fornia, Massachusetts,  and  Minnesota. 


The  State  Fish  Commission  has  investi- 
gated the  presence  of  big-mouthed  sea  lam- 
preys in  the  Great  Lakes  and  reports  that 
there  is  at  present  no  danger  for  commercial 
fishing  in  Lake  Erie.  The  lamprey  destroys 
other  fish  by  attaching  itself  to  them  and 
sucking  their  blood. 


“February  28  I celebrated  my  82nd  year, 
76  of  them  spent  in  fishing  with  flies,” 
writes  John  B.  Shannon,  of  Carbondale. 
“My  father  made  his  own  flies  and  mine, 
and  he  built  me  a rod  with  a tip  that 
originally  was  a whalebone  from  my  mother’s 
corset.  He  made  a reel  of  two  thread  spools 
and  a line  of  horse  hair.  I think  I have  the 
biggest  supply  of  flies,  wet  and  dry,  in  the 
U.  S.  A. — 3,500,  including  320  patterns, 
counting  Sizes  10,  12,  14,  and  18.  I’m  going 
fishing  again  in  1947.” 


From  Pvt.  Howard  Tunison,  of  Carbon- 
dale,  stationed  in  Korea,  comes  this  note: 
“During  the  war  years,  because  of  my  youth, 
I was  left  free  to  enjoy  fishing.  Now  the 


shoe  is  on  the  other  foot.  Thousands  of 
ex-G.  I.’s  have  returned  to  the  fishing  they 
love  so  well,  while  I am  isolated  in  Korea 
. . . With  the  approach  of  another  season, 
I picture  with  envy  the  hundreds  of  fisher- 
men who  will  grace  the  streams  this  year, 
esoecially  the  Lackawaxen  ...  It  is  with 
a feverent  desire  that  I look  forward  to  an- 
other year  when  I may  be  among  the  anglers 
making  their  first  cast  of  a hopeful  season 
in  good  old  Pennsylvania  waters.” 


These  aeration  steps  were  built  by  members 
of  the  Brockway  Sportsmen’s  Club,  assisted  by 
Warden  Dean  R.  Davis,  at  the  spring  which 
empties  into  Manners  Run  Dam  near  the  game 
commission  training  school  in  Jefferson  County. 
The  photograph  was  taken  by  Byron  Morrison. 


Using  a nightcrawler  bait,  and  keeping  it 
moving  by  a slow  retrieve  of  the  line,  Stephen 
P.  Kaspick,  of  Tyrone,  caught  this  21-inch  rain- 
bow trout  in  Spring  Creek. 


CREEL  CENSUS 

( From  Page  1) 

harvest  of  that  crop;  that  is,  what  anglers 
get  out  of  it. 

“We  have  heard  arguments  in  behalf  of  at 
least  a hundred  different  streams — claims 
that  each  one  is  the  heaviest  fished  in  the 
state.  We  are  asked  what  happens  to  rain- 
bow trout  stocked  in  a certain  stream.  One 
group  of  anglers  praises  them;  another 
damns  them. 

“Yet  facts — not  unreliable  guesses — are  es- 
sential on  such  matters  as  fishing  pressure 
and  fish  catches,  if  we  are  to  carry  on  an 
intelligent  stocking  and  management  pro- 
gram. 

“The  state -wide  creel  census  begun  this 
year  will  be  continued  for  a period  of  years, 
and  if  the  fishermen  are  co-operative  and 
accurate  in  their  reports  and  the  wardens 
are  painstaking  in  their  work,  we  will 
eventually  have  much  information  that  will 
guide  us  in  our  work. 

Information  Sought 

There  follows  - a resume  of  information 
sought,  from  both  stream  and  lake  fisher- 
men, and  the  reasons  it  is  needed. 

1.  The  condition  of  the  stream  and  the 
weather. 

These  are  keys  to  fishing  pressure.  Stream 
and  weather  conditions  will  naturally  govern 
the  number  of  anglers  on  a stream  as  well 
as  the  number  of  fish  that  are  caught. 

2.  Water  temperatures. 

Actually,  very  little  is  known  about  tem- 
peratures of  the  waters  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Information  on  this  matter  will  be 
valuable  in  indicating  the  maximum  tem- 
perature trout  withstand  in  our  streams 
and  in  establishing,  in  a general  way,  the 
line  of  demarkation  between  cold-water  and 
warm-water  game  species.  Facts  of  this 
kind  will  be  used  as  guides  to  future  stock- 
ing policy. 

3.  The  number  of  fishermen. 

Here  is  a really  important  point.  The 
number  of  anglers  found  on  any  stream 
will  measure  the  fishing  pressure  to  which 
it  is  subjected.  Last  year,  for  instance,  a 
census  was  made  on  one  stream  three  miles 
long  between  the  hours  of  7 a.  m.  and  1:45 
p.  m.  the  first  day  of  the  trout  season.  And 
354  anglers  were  counted. 

The  warden,  in  recording  the  number  of 
anglers,  also  is  required  to  specify  on  what 
portion  of  each  stream  he  counted  them. 
That  obviously  will  indicate  what  portion  of 
any  stream  surveyed  is  most  popular. 

4.  The  number  of  hours  fished. 

Finding  the  number  of  anglers  on  a stream 

would  mean  little  unless  the  length  of  time 
they  fished  also  were  known,  so  this  question 
dovetails  into  No.  3.  Closely  linked  with  it, 
also,  is  a record  of  the  number  of  fish 
caught. 

The  men  who  analyze  the  census  reports 
will  be  able  to  take  the  totals  of  anglers  on 
a stream,  the  number  of  hours  they  fished, 
and  the  number  of  fish  they  caught  and  then 
calculate  the  fish  kill  per  man-hour,  which 
is  a basic  and  highly  important  factor.  It 
is,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  real  answer  to 
the  question  of  what  harvest  is  gathered 
from  any  water  at  a specified  time. 

5.  The  species  of  fish  caught. 

This  also  is  much-needed  information. 

There  actually  are  cases  where  one  group 
of  anglers  contends  that  a stream  is  small- 
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mouthed  bass  water  and  another  group 
argues  that  the  same  stream  is  large- 
mouthed bass  water.  There  also  are  cases 
where  some  anglers  declare  that  rainbow 
trout,  planted  in  a stream,  mysteriously  dis- 
appear and  never  provide  much  sport,  while 
other  anglers,  reporting  on  the  same  stream, 
praise  the  rainbow  fishing  and  ask  that  more 
trout  of  that  species  be  stocked.  The  creel 
census  will  produce  facts,  not  such  highly 
controversial  and  unreliable  “guesses”  as 
these. 

A record  of  fish  caught  also  will  give 
definite  information  on  species  of  game  fish 
found  in  the  waters  surveyed,  on  the  natural 
propagation  of  fish  in  streams  and  lakes,  and 
in  some  cases  on  the  migration  of  fish  from 
one  part  of  a stream  to  another. 

There  are  a number  of  large  streams  in 
this  state  which  contain  both  trout  and  bass. 
In  most  of  them  there  is  a hazy  line  of  de- 
markation;  usually,  the  bass  live  in  the 
warmer  reaches  of  the  stream  and  the  trout 
in  the  colder  sections.  Stocking  is  done  ac- 
cordingly. The  creel  census  will  provide 
worthwhile  information  on  the  extent  to 
which  these  zones  overlap. 

6.  Undersized  fish  caught. 

Thus  far  the  questions  have  dealt  with 
fish  of  legal  size. 

There  also  is  the  question  of  undersized 
fish. 

Suppose  the  stream  being  surveyed  is  a 
trout  brook.  If  the  anglers  interviewed  re- 
port they  caught  very  few,  or  no,  fish  of 
less  than  legal  size,  the  conslusion  may  be 
that  that  stream  is  not  producing  a fish 
crop  of  its  own,  but  rather  is  dependent  upon 
stocking.  But  if  the  anglers  report  a goodly 
number  of  undersized  trout  caught,  the  evi- 
dence then  is  that  either  the  trout  in  that 
stream  are  spawning  adequately  or  that 
fingerlings  stocked  by  the  state  are  thriving, 
or  that  both  conditions  exist. 

Perhaps  the  creel  census  is  taken  on  a 
bass  lake.  If  few  small  bass  are  caught,  yet 
the  fishing  is  good,  that  may  be  an  indi- 
cation that  fish  populations  are  well  balanced 
there.  But  if  the  anglers  report  the  bass  in 
the  lake  are  mostly  short  fish,  that  will  be 
a danger  signal.  It  may  mean  that  the  lake 
has  more  fish  than  it  can  support,  with  the 
result  that  there  is  extreme  competition 
among  the  fish  for  available  food;  or  that  it 
has  inadequate  forage.  Such  findings  will  in- 
dicate that  a biological  survey  of  that  par- 
ticular body  of  water  is  in  order. 

7.  Types  of  lures  and  baits  used. 

Reports  on  this  point  will  provide,  of 

course,  detailed  information  on  what  most 
observers  feel  is  a slow  but  steady  increase 
in  the  use  of  artificial  lures  for  fishing  in 
Pennsylvania. 

But  the  basic  purpose  of  this  question  is  to 
determine  to  what  extent  fish-bait  (hell- 
grammites  and  crayfish)  and  bait-fish  (min- 
nows and  stone-catfish)  from  the  streams  are 
used  as  bait.  This  is  important  because  these 
are  natural  foods  of  fish. 

Mr.  Buller  and  Mr.  Trembley  make  some 
interesting  observations  at  this  point. 

“We  are  not  so  much  worried  about  the 
bait  the  fishermen  take  from  the  streams  and 
use  as  we  are  about  the  amount  of  bait  they 
take  and  destroy  or  waste,”  they  say.  “Try- 
ing to  crowd  35  minnows  into  a can  only 
large  enough  for  half  that  many;  raking  the 
stones  of  riffles  to  get  bait,  and  killing  more 
than  are  caught;  tossing  unwanted  bait  on 
the  shores  to  die  instead  of  returning  it  to 
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the  water — these  are  the  acts  which  rob  the 
fish  of  natural  forage  in  a lake  or  stream.” 

8.  The  date  of  the  census. 

The  date  of  each  stream  creel  census  is 
important  for  a number  of  reasons.  It  will 
show,  for  one  thing,  what  time  of  year  the 
fishermen  get  the  best  results.  It  will  re- 
veal when  fishing  pressure  is  the  heaviest. 
These  are  important  factors  in  the  stock- 
ing program  too. 

From  another  standpoint,  the  information 
obtained  in  this  census  will  be  important. 
It  is  the  plan  of  the  Fish  Commission  to  make 
a detailed  survey  of  all  the  waters  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Information  gathered  on 
the  wardens’  census  will  provide  facts  of  a 
general  nature  which  will  serve  as  a start- 
ing point  for  these  intensive  studies. 

Accuracy,  Correctness 

On  all  points  covered  in  the  census  there 
is  need  for  absolute  accuracy  and  correct- 
ness, if  the  final  figures  are  to  have  real 
value.  Fishermen  are  urged  to  be  especially 
careful  in  giving  the  wardens  information  on 
the  length  of  time  they  have  been  fishing 
and  on  the  numbers  and  species  of  all  fish 
they  have  caught. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  admit  that  you  have 
fished  five  hours  without  catching  a fish,” 
admonish  the  directors  of  the  census. 

“If  enough  others  have  had  the  same  ex- 
perience, you  may  provide  a clue  to  some 
condition  that  can  be  corrected  to  make  the 
fishing  better.  Don’t  hesitate  to  report  the 
catching  of  undersized  fish.  We  need  that 
information,  too,  to  make  your  fishing  the 
best  possible.  So  help  the  wardens  all  you 
can.  You  will  be  helping  yourself.” 


Spring  Boat  Painting 

Wait  until  the  weather  is  warm  and  the 
days  dry  before  painting  the  rowboat  for 
the  summer.  Be  sure,  also,  that  the  wood 
of  the  boat  is  thoroughly  dry  before  painting 
begins. 


Small,  Dull  Spring  Flies 

The  first  spring  hatches  of  natural  flies 
are  small  and  dull  in  color,  so  many  anglers 
prefer  those  types  of  artificial  flies. 


POLLUTION  CONTROL 

SYSTEMS  INSTALLED 


An  extensive  desilting  and  coal  reclama- 
tion system  was  placed  in  operation  re- 
cently at  the  No.  7 Colliery  at  Nanticoke  by 
the  Susquehanna  Collieries,  which  will  be  the 
second  device  to  be  completed  in  the  anth- 
racite region  within  a month  which  will  play 
an  important  part  in  keeping  silt  and  small 
sizes  of  coal  from  the  waterways  in  com- 
pliance with  the  clean  stream  program  of 
the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board. 

The  other  installation  is  that  of  the  Le- 
high Navigation  Company,  at  the  Coaldale 
Colliery,  which  was  placed  in  operation  last 
month.  These  devices  will  add  greatly  to 
the  silt  alone,  not  including  the  smaller  sizes 
of  coal,  which  is  being  kept  from  the  water- 
ways as  a result  of  the  diversion  and  recla- 
mation systems  which  have  been  installed 
at  the  various  collieries. 

The  Nanticoke  colliery  is  located  along  the 
North  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
Preventing  the  silt  and  small  sizes  of  coal 
from  entering  the  stream  from  that  colliery, 
which  has  a production  of  about  3,000  tons 
of  saleable  coal  daily,  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  improving  the  condition  of  that 
waterway.  The  diversion  and  reclamation  is 
accomplished  by  the  froth  flotation  method 
by  which  small  sizes  and  fine  coal  are  re- 
covered for  sale  and  the  silt  diverted  to  a 
refuse  pile  or  pond.  The  colliery  has  en- 
tered into  a contract  with  the  Luzerne  Elec- 
tric Company  to  sell  all  the  fine  coal  which 
will  be  reclaimed  to  that  concern  for  use 
at  the  Hunlock  Creek  electric  plant. 

Construction  of  a similar  pollution  control 
system  will  be  started  at  the  Glen  Burn 
colliery  at  Shamokin  by  the  Susquehanna 
Collieries  as  soon  as  the  operation  of  the 
Nanticoke  system  is  fully  observed.  If 
changes  are  necessary,  they  will  be  made 
to  the  system  already  installed  and  for  the 
Glen  Bum  installation. 

The  Glen  Bum  colliery,  which  has  a daily 
production  of  about  3,000  tons  of  saleable 
coal,  is  located  along  the  Shamokin  Creek 
which  empties  into  the  Susquehanna  River. 
The  pollution  control  device  at  the  colliery 
will  be  a most  important  factor  in  clearing 
up  that  waterway,  as  tests  show  that  ap- 
proximately 350  tons  daily  of  silt  and  small 
sizes  of  coal  will  be  kept  from  the  stream 
after  the  device  is  placed  in  operation.  This 
tonnage  will  be  in  addition  to  about  300  tons 
daily  which  is  now  being  diverted  from  the 
streams  by  the  colliery. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  pollution  control 
systems  at  both  collieries  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Tests  made  at  the  collieries  in  the  anth- 
racite region  show  that  approximately  11,250 
<ons  of  silt  and  small  sizes  of  coal  are  being 
kept  daily  from  the  waterways  in  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  basin  as  a result  of  silt  di- 
version and  coal  reclamation  systems  which 
have  been  installed  at  the  collieries.  In  the 
Schuylkill  River  basin  the  figure  is  placed 
at  about  6,000  tons  daily,  and  it  is  expected 
this  tonnage  will  be  doubled  next  March, 
when  systems  now  under  construction  will 
have  been  completed  and  placed  in  opera- 
tion. Completion  of  the  systems  still  is  de- 
layed greatly  by  the  shortages  of  materials, 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  FISHING 

au,  'Dick,  • 


A trout  that  rises  to  the  surface  and 
feeds  on  floating  insects  is  a hungry  fish, 
and  one  that  can  be  caught  by  the  skillful 
angler.  But  it  also  is  one  that  can  be 
frightened  and  driven  into  hiding  by  the 
angler  who  is  careless  in  his  approach  to  it. 

The  natural  temptation  is  to  cast  the  dry 
fly  to  the  spot  where  the  fish  has  been  ob- 
served in  the  act  of  surface  feeding. 

But  dropping  the  lure  directly  on  the  fish 
is  the  poorest  strategy  the  eager  fisherman 
can  employ. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  trout  will  rise  in  precisely  the  same 
spot  when  the  artificial  fly  is  offered.  The 
fish,  as  a matter  of  fact,  probably  is  watch- 
ing a considerable  area  of  the  water  in  the 
vicinity  for  the  live  insects  on  which  it  is 
feeding.  And  it  is  perfectly  willing  to  travel 
some  distance  to  get  the  fly. 

More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
if  the  fly  is  cast  directly  to  the  feeding  fish, 
the  slightest  error  made  by  the  angler  can 
put  down  the  fish. 

The  leader  may  float  and  reflect  rays  of 
light  from  the  sun.  The  line  may  drop  on 
the  water  with  an  undue  splash.  The  fly 
may  drag.  Mishandling  of  the  tackle  that 
would  bring  any  of  these  results  is  quite 
natural  under  the  strain  and  excitement  of 
casting  to  a living  target. 

A far  better  method  is  to  cast  the  fly 
either  slightly  upstream  above  the  trout  or 
to  one  side  of  the  place  where  it  is  rising. 

If  the  fly  is  aimed  upstream,  incidentally, 
the  angler  should  cast  from  a position  to 


This  small-mouthed  black  bass,  23  inches  long 
and  weighing  5 pounds,  3 ounces,  was  caught 
by  Paul  L.  Grove,  of  Felton,  near  the  breast  of 
the  Safe  Harbor  Dam  on  a surface  plug,  Mr. 
prove’s  sgn  is  holding  the  fish. 


one  side  of  the  fish,  rather  than  from  di- 
rectly below  it.  In  a cast  from  the  side, 
the  fly  and  the  point  of  the  leader  come 
within  the  trout’s  range  of  vision,  with  the 
line  on  the  water  at  a sufficient  distance  that 
the  trout  will  not  be  alarmed  by  it.  In  a 
cast  from  directly  below  the  fish,  the  line 
or  heavier  part  of  the  leader,  or  possibly 
both,  will  float  directly  in  the  field  of  vision 
of  the  fish  and  can  easily  alarm  it. 

Trout  see  upward  through  the  water  on 
an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  it  is  believed. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  trout  will  easily 
see  a fly  that  floats  down  to  one  side  of  its 
feeding  station.  By  the  same  token,  the 
fish  will  locate  the  floating  fly  some  distance 
above  its  station.  So  the  angler  can  cast 
the  lure  sufficiently  far  from  the  trout  to 
avoid  interrupting  its  interest  in  surface  in- 
sects. 

If  the  cast  has  been  properly  made — and 
if  the  angler  is  lucky — the  rising  trout  may 
take  the  artificial  lure  on  the  first  offering. 

But  if  it  does  not,  the  angler  may  have 
another  chance,  or  chances,  at  the  fish  if 
he  is  careful. 

The  fly  should  be  allowed  to  float  well  out 
of  the  vision  of  the  fish  before  it  is  lifted 
from  the  water  preparatory  to  another  cast. 
Even  if  the  lure  drags,  the  angler  should 
let  it  float  away  from  the  trout,  for  sud- 
denly picking  it  up  off  the  water  may 
frighten  the  fish.  Trout  will  not  often 
strike  a dry  fly  that  drags— but  neither  are 
they  often  frightened  by  a floating  fly  un- 
less the  fisherman  tries  to  zip  it  up  off  the 
water  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fish. 

Two  or  three  casts  of  the  fly  without  a 
strike  are  enough.  It  will  pay  the  angler 
then  to  rest  the  water.  If  the  trout  con- 
tinues to  feed,  the  logical  step  is  to  change 
flies.  If  the  artificial  is  a good  imitation  of 
the  natural  insect,  the  fisherman  should 
choose  a larger  or  a smaller  (usually 
smaller)  fly  but  stick  to  the  same  pattern. 

Not  until  a change  in  size  has  been  tried 
unsuccessfully  should  the  angler  switch  to 
some  other  pattern  of  lure. 


Can  Tell  Ages  of  Fish 

Scientists  can  tell  the  age  of  a fish  by 
counting  the  rings  on  its  fins,  much  the 
same  as  the  age  of  trees  is  estimated  from 
the  rings  in  its  wood.  The  scales  have  to 
be  greatly  magnified  for  careful  scientific  ex- 
amination. 


Pickerel  a Hearty  Eater 

It  is  said  that  every  five  days  the  pickerel 
consumes  an  amount  of  food  equal  to  its  own 
weight. 


Fishing  Muddy  Water 

If  the  water  of  a stream  is  muddy,  cover 
every  foot  of  it,  for  fish  range  widely  in 
search  of  food  when  discolored  water  affords 
them  protection  from  their  enemies. 


Pennsylvania 

Fish 

Commission 


The  following  brief  history  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners was  written  for  the  Angler  by 
Edgar  W.  Nicholson,  of  Wynnewood, 
veteran  sportsman  and  member  of  the 
board. 


While  many  fish  commissions,  so-called, 
had  been  approved  by  earlier  governors  of 
Pennsylvania  and  assigned  duties  in  con- 
nection with  the  migrating  shad  and  salmon 
in  our  rivers,  it  was  not  until  1873  that  the 
activities  of  the  “Houseless  Anglers,”  sports- 
men interested  in  fish  culture,  prevailed  upon 
Governor  John  Frederick  Hartranft  to  create 
a Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  to  raise  trout 
for  stocking  streams. 

A good  spring  was  found  at  Marietta,  in 
Lancaster  County.  It  was  purchased,  and  a 
trout  hatching  house  and  ponds  were  built. 
John  P.  Creveling,  of  Bethlehem,  N.  J.,  a 
close  neighbor  of  Thad  Norris,  was  ap- 
pointed the  superintendent.  Mr.  Norris  had 
taken  a great  fancy  to  young  Creveling, 
taught  him  his  gentle  art,  and  employed 
him  in  his  fish  culture  work  at  Troutdale, 
N.  J. 

Mr.  Creveling’s  assistant  was  William 
Buffer,  and  their  first  hatch  consisted  of 
1,000  California  salmon,  which  were  set  at 
liberty  in  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  in  1874.  The  next  year 
salmon  trout  were  hatched  and  shipped  as 
fry  to  the  streams  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1875  the  first  trout  were  hatched — less 
than  100,000  fry — and  planted  in  nearby 
streams.  William  Buffer’s  son,  who  became 
the  fish  commissioner  in  later  years  but  who 
was  then  a boy  and  employed  as  a helper, 
told  me  how  he  made  two  trips  each  week 
to  a slaughter  house  two  miles  from  the 
hatchery  to  get  two  pails  of  liver  and  lights 
to  feed  the  trout.  The  hatching  was  success- 
ful, but  to  find  sportsmen  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  distribute  the  fry  was  a serious 
problem. 

It  was  in  1882  that  a number  of  Phila- 
delphia sportsmen  organized  the  Angler 
Association  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  to  give 
aid  to  the  Fish  Commission,  to  handle  the 
distribution  of  trout  raised  in  state  hatch- 
eries and  also  to  provide  warden  service  for 
the  commission  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  without  cost  to  the  state. 

All  requests  for  fish  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  were  handled  by  this  asso- 
ciation, now  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association. 

A history  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners would  not  be  complete  without 
special  mention  of  the  Buffer  family  from 
George  Buffer;  his  son,  Commissioner  Nathan 
R.  Buffer,  and  his  grandson,  C.  Ross  Buffer, 
today  our  chief  fish  culturist.  No  doubt 
Ross  Buffer’s  son,  Gay,  will  sooner  or  later 
naturally  carry  on. 
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New  Officers 

Of 

Sportsmen’s  Groups 


The  following  are  staffs  of  officers  chosen 
by  organizations  of  sportsmen  and  reported 
to  Pennsylvania  Angler: 

Janesville  Sportsmen’s  Club — Robert  Mc- 
Intyre, Jr.,  president:  Richard  Kramp,  vice 

president;  Joseph  Johnwack,  secretary;  Andrew 
Polesny,  treasurer,  and  Julian  Labrefee,  re- 
cording secretary. 

State-Centre  Game,  Pish  and  Forestry  As- 
sociation— -William  Fenton,  president;  W.  C. 
Kephart,  first  vice  president;  Earl  Fenton,  sec- 
ond vice  president;  Russell  Lucas,  secretary,  and 
Ed  Loding,  treasurer. 

Schuylville  County  Sportsmen’s  Association — 
John  Figuar,  of  Coaldale,  president;  Leonard 
Wentz,  of  Mahanoy  City,  first  vice  president; 
John  Sparks,  of  Parkcrest,  second  vice  president; 
Norman  Thornburg,  of  Mechanicsville,  secretary; 
Edward  Razzis,  of  Girardville,  treasurer;  Blair 
W.  Egge,  of  Frackville,  delegate,  and  Roy  E. 
Aundst,  of  Middleport,  alternate  delegate. 

Northeast  division,  Pennsylvania  Federation 
of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs — A.  G.  Hutchison,  of 
Honesdale,  chairman;  Steve  Emanuel,  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  vice  chairman;  James  Strohl,  of  Noxen, 
treasurer,  and  Charles  N.  Costa,  secretary. 

Mercer  Rod  and  Gun  Club — Mont  Eastlick, 
president;  Merle  Nelson,  first  vice  president; 
Donald  Latshaw,  second  vice  president;  J.  A. 
Adams,  secretary-treasurer,  and  W.  S.  Moffatt, 
assistant  secretary. 

Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Association — 
Nel  Thomsen,  president;  Chris  Logan,  vice  presi- 
dent; Charles  Keller,  secretary,  and  Earl  Diehl, 
treasurer. 

Tioga  County  Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociated— A1  Holcomb,  of  Blossburg,  president; 
Burdette  Olmstead,  of  Stony  Forks,  first  vice 
president;  Dr.  T.  R.  Bailey,  of  Wellsboro,  second 
vice  president,  and  Milan  Butler,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

“R”  Field  and  Stream  Association  of  Lebanon 
County — Merritt  Keener,  president;  John  Mills, 
vice  president;  Jack  Richard,  Jr.,  secretary,  and 
Paul  Spangler,  treasurer. 

York  County  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs — Ralph  Rhinehart,  chairman;  William  S. 
Mummert,  vice  chairman;  Sherwood  Suereth, 
secretary,  and  J.  Elmer  Burkins,  treasurer. 

Springfield  Township  Farmers  and  Sports- 
men’s Association,  in  York  County — Harry 
Keiser,  president;  Ervin  Shearer,  vice  president; 
Herbert  Geiselman,  recording  secretary;  LeRoy 
Myers,  financial  secretary,  and  Stewart  Arnold, 
treasurer. 

York  Chapter,  No.  67,  Izaak  Walton  League 
of  America — William  R.  Kauffman,  president; 
George  W.  Forrest,  vice  president;  J.  Harold 
Coffman,  corresponding  secretary;  Robert  R. 
Relnecker,  recording  secretary,  and  Edward  G. 
Fraley,  treasurer. 

St.  Marys  Sportsmen’s  Association — James 

Learn,  president;  Andrew  Hoffman,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Jerome  Olson,  secretary-treasurer. 

Fayette  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association — E.  R.  O’Neil,  president;  M.  J. 
Mitchell,  vice  president;  W.  I.  Gadd,  secretary; 
Herman  Keill,  statistical  secretary,  and  Dale 
Wilson,  treasurer. 

Connellsville  Chapter,  Fayette  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association — J.  B.  Moreland, 
president;  George  Martin,  vice  president;  C.  W. 
Coughenour,  secretary,  and  James  E.  Kessler, 
treasurer. 

Ebensburg  Sportsmen’s  Association — Harry 

Fennell,  president;  Frantz  Blum,  first  vice  presi- 
dent; Peter  Lagana,  Sr.,  second  vice  president; 
Walter  H.  Stinson,  secretary,  and  Lincoln  Francis, 
treasurer. 

Central  Division,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs — Louis  V.  Barnes,  chairman; 
Otis  Miller,  vice  chairman;  H.  M.  B.  Weichsel, 
secretary -treasurer. 

Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County— 
John  H.  Bender,  president;  John  S.  Stahlnecker, 
first  vice  president,  S.  Dale  Furst,  second  vice 
president;  Roy  C.  Peterman,  secretary,  and 
Cloyd  L.  Myers,  treasurer. 

Westfield  Rod  and  Gun  Club — John  Miller, 
president;  Leon  Borgeson,  vice  president;  Carl 
Pearson,  financial  secretary;  Berwyn  Baker,  cor- 
responding secretary,  and  Allen  Pride,  treas- 
urer. 


North-Central  District,  Federated  Sportsmen’s 
Clubs  of  Pennsylvania — Archie  J.  Hanes,  chair- 
man; J.  H.  Barkley,  vice  chairman;  H.  E. 
DuBroux,  secretary,  and  Ralph  Thomas,  treas- 
urer. 

Cresson  Community  Sportsmen’s  Association — 
R.  J.  Benden,  president;  Fred  Zimmerman,  vice 
president;  and  Gerald  A.  Plummer,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Old  Town  Sportsmen,  Clearfield— Harris  Breth, 
president;  Ford  Johnston,  vice  president;  Maurice 
Hartsock,  secretary,  and  Raymond  Walker  treas- 
urer. 

West  Shore  Sportsmen’s  Association,  New 
Cumberland — Claude  Wolfe,  president;  Ray 
Goudy,  vice  president;  Charles  F.  Peters,  secre- 
tary, and  E.  C.  Shelley,  treasurer. 

Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club — Frank  Harl, 
president;  T.  B.  McQuown,  vice  president;  E.  H. 
Ellenberger,  secretary,  and  Scott  Snyder,  treas- 
urer. 

Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association — Dr. 
J.  R.  Rlden,  president;  Bernard  Selby,  first  vice 
president;  E.  H.  DeGroft,  second  vice  president; 
Richard  Knipple,  corresponding  secretary; 
Charles  Fissel,  financial  secretary,  and  Theron 
Spangler,  treasurer. 

Seventh  Street  Sportsmen’s  Club,  New  Kensing. 
ton — Joseph  J.  George,  president;  Henry 
Himielinski,  vice  president;  Alfred  Belli,  re- 
cording secretary;  Albert  Belli,  financial  secre- 
tary, and  Daniel  Lavery,  treasurer. 

Mechanicsville  Game  and  Fish  Association — 
Michael  Palko,  Sr.,  president;  William  Thomas, 
vice  president;  Norman  Thornburg,  secretary; 
Raymond  Steidle,  treasurer,  and  Robert  Boyer, 
delegate. 

Blair-Cambria  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  As- 
sociation— Frank  Zandy,  president;  Carl  Myers, 
vice  president;  Albert  Kocek,  secretary,  and 
Charles  Bassal,  treasurer. 

Centre  County  Hunters  and  Anglers  Club — 
Lewis  O.  Harvey,  of  Bellefonte,  president;  Charles 
A.  Mensch,  of  Bellefonte,  vice  president;  W. 
Leslie  Thomas,  of  Bellefonte,  treasurer  ,and 
Harold  Armstrong,  of  State  College,  secretary. 

Elizabethville  Fish  and  Game  Association — 
Kenneth  Wise,  president;  Owen  Hoover,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Union  County  Sportsmen’s  Association — Andrew 
J.  Herbster,  president;  Benjamin  Schmick,  first 
vice  president;  Robert  Reed,  second  vice  president, 
and  Donald  Cook,  secretary-treasurer. 

Hastings  Sportsmen’s  Association — Michael 
Kovach,  president;  Paul  B.  Gresco,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  P.  N.  Cronauer,  secretary-treasurer. 

Armstrong  County  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club — 
William  A.  Ashe,  president;  Nicholas  D.  Heilman, 
vice  president;  A.  B.  Eadie,  secretary,  and  J. 
Douglass  White,  treasurer. 

Pennsylvania  Izaak  Walton  League — T.  E.  Wil- 
liamson, of  Oil  City,  president;  E.  M.  Swanger, 
of  Lebanon,  first  vice  president;  Hayes  M.  Liston, 
of  Uniontown,  second  vice  president;  J.  H.  Hoff- 
man, of  York,  third  vice  president;  G.  F.  Mc- 
Connell, of  York,  treasurer.  President  William- 
son appointed  J.  L.  Louret,  of  Oil  City,  as 
secretary. 

East  Deer  Township  Sportsmen’s  Club — Frank 
Drahos,  President;  Clement  Valasek,  vice  presi- 
dent; Albert  Pavlik,  secretary,  and  John  Tyrdo- 
vsky,  delegate. 

Crow  Foot  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Wilkinsburg 
— C.  E.  Whitfield,  president;  W.  H.  Reithmiller, 
vice  president;  Paul  S.  Pfeifer,  secretary,  and 
W.  W.  Cox,  treasurer. 

Gearhart  ville  Sportsmen’s  Chib — Ted  Perks, 
president;  Wilfred  Shields,  vice  president;  Rose- 
well  Butterworth,  secretary,  and  Edward  Long, 
treasurer. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Club — 
Oscar  A.  Becker,  president;  Bob  Cooper,  first 
vice  president;  S.  Dale  Furst,  second  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Dr.  C.  A.  Mortimer,  secretary. 

Lykens  and  Wiconisco  Game  Association — 
Joseph  A.  Faust,  president;  William  Robinson, 
first  vice  president;  Charles  Skelton,  second  vice 
president;  John  P.  Hoffman,  secretary,  and  Leo 
Sholley,  treasurer. 

Towanda  Gun  Club— Louis  V.  Barnes,  president; 
Mark  C.  Hagerman,  vice  president,  and  William  K. 
Thompson,  secretary-treasurer. 

Diamond  “H”  Sportsmen’s  Club,  Inc.,  Pitts- 
burgh— H.  Anderson,  of  Millvale,  president;  F. 
E.  Richardson,  of  Pittsburgh,  vice  president;  V. 
P.  McLaughlin,  of  Aspinwall  .secretary,  and  N. 
H.  Snoddy,  of  Etna,  treasurer. 

Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game  Association — 
J.  A.  Painter,  president;  Roy  H.  Berry,  first  vice 
president;  Ralph  Morris,  second  vice  president; 
Paul  Heimer,  third  vice  president;  C.  T.  Hager, 
corresponding  secretary;  H.  V.  Hawkins,  financial 
secretary,  and  C.  Q.  Dietz,  treasurer. 


Jefferson  County  waters  produce  some  fine 
trout.  This  specimen  was  caught  by  William 
Heverley  from  North  Fork  Creek  below  Blow- 
town  Bridge.  It  is  a brown  trout  23y2  inches 
long. 


Those  Shallow  Stretches 
Don’t  go  rushing  past  a long,  shallow 
stretch  in  any  stream  without  looking  it 
over  carefully.  Somewhere  in  the  stretch 
may  be  a pocket  formed  by  rocks.  Look 
for  trout  and  bass  in  such  spots. 


Tackle-straining  is  the  word  for  this  large- 
mouthed black  bass  caught  by  C.  T.  Burkholder, 
of  Johnstown,  in  the  Cumberland  Dam.  The 
fish  was  22  inches  long  and  weighed  6 pounds. 
Warden  William  E.  Mcllnay  supplied  the  picture. 


Many  Miles  of  Fishing 

There  are  more  than  70,000  miles  of  fish- 
ing streams  in  the  161  national  forests 
which  cover  150,000,000  acres  of  land  in  40 
states  in  this  country. 
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COMMON  FISH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  Small-Mouthed  Bass 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


The  small-mouthed  bass  is  so  called  be- 
cause its  mouth,  generous  as  it  is,  isn’t  as 
big  as  the  one  worn  by  its  large -mouthed 
cousin.  Our  hero’s  mouth  ends  below  its 
eyes;  the  large -mouth’s  mouth  extends  far- 
ther inland.  M.  dolomieu  is  chiefly  a fish 
of  cold,  moving  waters.  It  is  an  inhabitant 
of  swift  streams  and  deep  lakes  and  it  is 
not  found  in  the  southern-most  tier  of 
states.  Fish  of  five  to  eight  pounds  are  fre- 
quently reported,  although  the  average  is 
considerably  less.  It  is  a trimmer,  more 
streamlined  fish  than  the  large-mouthed 
bass  and  rarely  grows  to  the  size  of  its 
cousin  that  claims  a Florida  record  of  20 
pounds. 

Authorities  tell  us  that  one  can  distinguish 
the  two  bass  by  their  color  patterns.  That 
the  small-mouth  has  a pattern  of  faint  verti- 
cal dark  bands  on  the  bronzy  sides,  and 
that  the  large-mouth  has  a more  or  less 
distinct  dark  horizontal  band  along  each 
side.  But  from  my  own  experience,  no  two 
bass  of  either  species  ever  seem  to  have 
identical  paint  jobs!  Better  ways  of  identi- 
fication for  the  average  angler  seem  to  be 
an  examination  of  the  length  of  the  mouth, 
or  the  scale  count. 

The  small-mouths  seem  considerably  less 
omniverous  than  their  cousins  ...  at  least 
one  isn’t  apt  to  find  such  a wide  assortment 
of  unexpectables  in  their  stomachs.  Craw- 
fish are  their  favorite  food,  but  they’ll  ac- 
cept others. 

Few  fish  have  more  ardent  followers 
than  the  small-mouthed  bass.  There  are 
fishermen  who  would  not  be  unpleased  if 
some  magician  would  wave  his  wand  and 
turn  all  the  fishes  that  be  into  small - 
mouths.  Each  is  a crafty  opponent,  a savage 
fighter,  a thing  of  beauty,  and,  when  prop- 
erly prepared,  a dish  fit  for  the  gods! 


STUDIES  AT  PENN  STATE 


Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the 
State  Sanitary  Water  Board  with  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  to  conduct  research 
into  a method  of  treating  wastes  which  are 
practical  for  the  smaller  slaughter  houses 
throughout  the  state.  The  research  program 
is  in  furtherance  of  the  vast  clean  streams 
drive  of  the  board  which  has  attracted  na- 
tion-wide attention. 

There  are  methods  of  treating  slaughter 
house  wastes  which  have  been  in  use  in  the 
larger  establishments  for  a number  of  years, 
but  their  application  to  smaller  plants  is 
frequently  difficult.  To  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram it  is  planned  to  build  an  experimental 
plant  at  Rockview  State  Penitentiary 
slaughter  house  and  later  to  construct  a 
plant  at  a private  slaughter  house  to  de- 
termine actual  operating  results  of  the  ex- 
periments. 

In  many  cases  abbattoirs  in  the  larger 
cities  discharge  their  wastes  to  the  city 
sewers,  which  is  also  done  by  many  in- 
dustries of  all  types.  In  those  cases  the  in- 
dustries are  not  required  to  prepare  plans 
for  waste  treatment  plants,  since  the  munici- 
pality which  permits  the  diversion  of  indus- 
trial wastes  to  the  sewers  is  responsible  for 
the  treatment. 

The  research  program  at  State  College  will 
be  the  third  research  program  arranged  by 
the  Sanitary  Water  Board  in  promotion  of 
the  stream  clearance  drive.  A few  months 
ago  the  board  arranged  with  Mellon  Insti- 
tute, Pittsburgh,  to  conduct  research  into 
the  formation  of  acid  and  acid  compound 


State  Fish  Warden  George  W.  Cross,  of 
Hammersley  Fork,  Clinton  County,  reports 
that  a brook  trout  15 V2  inches  long,  with  a 
girth  of  five  and  one-half  inches  and  weight 
of  one  and  one-half  pounds,  was  killed 
in  Trout  Run  by  a truck  soon  after  the 
close  of  the  1946  open  trout  season.  In  its 
jaw  was  a metal  tag  bearing  the  number 
545. 

July  31,  1940,  George  Harvey  and  R.  L. 
Watts  tagged  65  brook  trout  in  Walters  Run, 
and  among  the  tags  used  was  No.  545.  Be- 
fore this  tagged  fish  was  released  it  was 
measured  and  found  to  be  8.15  inches  long 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  notch  of 
the  tail.  It  will  be  noted  that  this  brook 
trout,  of  unusual  size  for  a mountain  stream, 
made  a total  increase  in  length  in  six  years 
of  7.35  inches,  or  an  average  annual  growth 
of  1.22  inches. 

No.  545  is  a distinguished  fish  because  it 
is  the  largest  of  several  hundred  brook  trout 
recovered  from  about  1,700  that  were  tagged 
in  the  Kettle  Creek  area,  and  the  period 
between  tagging  the  fish  and  its  capture 
also  is  longer  than  for  any  other  fish 
tagged  in  these  studies. 

The  exact  history  of  this  big  trout  cannot 
be  determined.  Walters  Run  is  a very  small 
tributary  of  Kettle  Creek,  in  Clinton  County, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  about  three  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Trout  Run,  also  tribu- 
tary of  Kettle  Creek.  Both  are  clear  moun- 
tain streams  and  provide  suitable  tempera- 
tures for  brook  trout. 

It  is  possible  that  this  trout  tarried  for 
a brief  period  in  a small  pool  by  the  Ludy 
lodge  on  Walters  Run  where  Mr.  Ludy  did 
some  creditable  feeding.  We  know  that  a 
flood  carried  away  some  of  the  fish  that 
were  in  this  pool.  It  is  also  probable  that 
No.  545  spent  one  or  more  winters  and 
early  springs  in  Kettle  Creek  where  it  would 
find'  a more  bountiful  supply  of  food  than 
in  either  of  the  tributaries. 

Growth  rate  studies  made  by  means  of 
tagging  (the  fish  were  measured  when 
tagged  and  measured  again  when  captured) 
revealed  that  brook  trout  ranging  in  length 
at  the  time  of  tagging  from  four  to  nine 
inches,  increased  in  length  % of  an  inch  a 
year  in  Dr.  Green  Branch  of  Trout  Run, 
one  inch  in  Hevner’s  Run,  and  two  inches 
in  the  main  stream  of  Trout  Run.  Although 
Dr.  Green  Branch  and  Hevner’s  Run  are 
very  small  streams,  they  are  larger  than 
Walter’s  Run.  i 


in  coal  mines  which  cause  an  acid  condi- 
tion of  the  streams.  From  the  results  of  that 
research  efforts  are  being  made  to  find  prac- 
tical methods  of  treatment  to  reduce  or  pre- 
vent stream  pollution  by  acid  mine  wastes, 
which  scientific  studies  over  many  years 
have  failed  to  determine. 

The  other  program  being  conducted  at 
the  Institute  is  research  into  the  effects  of  1 
acid  mine  drainage  upon  sewage  and  other 
wastes,  the  results  of  which  will  permit  the  ! # 
Sanitary  Water  Board  to  determine  to  what 
degree  treatment  shall  be  required  in  areas 
where  the  streams  are  highly  acid. 


Fish  Wardens  Go  To  School 


Enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  fishing  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
at  the  same  time  assisting  sportsmen  to  en- 
joy their  recreation  in  the  outdoors,  is  the 
task  of  the  State  Fish  Wardens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. And  because  proper  performance  of 
those  duties  requires  a thorough  knowledge 
of  the  fish  code — and  experience  in  dealing 
with  people  in  general — the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  conducts  a school  for  wardens 
near  Bellefonte  in  the  autumn. 

Officers  and  members  of  the  Board  and 
veteran  wardens  serve  as  instructors,  and  at 
the  same  time  wardens  from  all  parts  of  the 
state  discuss  mutual  problems  and  exchange 
stories  of  their  experiences. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Wardens  are  made 
acquainted  with  the  work  and  policies  of  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  and  are  given 
information  on  the  work  of  the  hatcheries 
and  their  staffs. 

Reactions  of  the  state  officers  to  their  ex- 
periences in  the  school  demonstrate  its  value. 
Typical  comments  include  the  following: 

“We  fellows  in  the  field  have  many  prob- 
lems, and  to  be  able  to  sit  down  with  the 
other  men  and  exchange  our  views  certainly 
proves  to  be  a real  help  for  all  of  us,”  writes 
Warden  Clinton  B.  White,  of  New  Wilming- 
ton. “The  instruction  we  receive  has  cer- 
tainly proved  invaluable  to  me,  and  I have 
always  returned  from  the  school  with  a 
personal  feeling  that  I would  be  able  to  per- 
form my  duties  in  a more  capable  way.” 

“Being  one  of  the  new  men  at  the  school 
last  year,”  says  Warden  Harry  L.  King,  of 
Washington,  “I  found  the  school  very  in- 
teresting and  helpful,  since  many  matters 
pertaining  to  enforcement  and  methods  of 
procedure  were  outlined  in  a clear  and  con- 
cise manner.” 

“During  four  war  years  when  I helped 
serve  my  country  I lost  contact  with  the 
work  and  with  the  other  wardens,”  com- 
ments Warden  Kenneth  Aley,  of  Galeton. 
“Besides,  each  officer  in  the  state  has  differ- 
ent working  conditions.  To  discuss  those 
conditions  makes  a man  a better  officer  in 
his  own  locality,  and  by  making  a man  fa- 
miliar with  conditions  in  all  parts  of  the 
state  prepares  him  for  a call  to  duty  any- 
where in  Pennsylvania.” 

“Each  officer  has  local  problems  and  local 
conditions,”  writes  S.  Carlyle  Sheldon,  of 
Conneautville.  “But,  after  all,  we  are  all 
in  the  same  business,  and  if  two  heads  are 
better  than  one,  it  is  a certain  fact  that  a 
round-table  discussion  by  50  or  more  officers 
will  bring  about  a much  better  understand- 
ing by  each  and  every  man.  My  district  is 
mostly  lakes  and  warm  water  fishing,  and 
by  talking  with  officers  who  deal  mostly 
with  trout  water  and  trout  fishermen,  I got 
some  swell  ideas  on  stream  improvements 
which  I have  been  preaching  to  local  clubs.” 

Describing  the  activities  of  the  school, 
Warden  W.  W.  Britton,  of  Chambersburg, 
reports: 

“We  discuss  subjects  suggested  by  the 
wardens  themselves.  We  learn  of  each 
other’s  problems,  and  thus  broaden  our  own 
views.  The  fish  law  is  gone  over  section  by 
section,  and  the  proper  procedure  for 


handling  violations  and  violators  discussed.” 
Instructors  and  speakers  at  the  school  last 
autumn  included  C.  A.  French,  Commis- 
sioner of  Fisheries;  W.  M.  Roberts,  Joseph 
Critchfield,  and  Charles  Mensch,  members 
of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners;  H.  R. 
Stackhouse,  administrative  secretary  of  the 
Board,  and  Gordon  L.  Trembley,  chief 
aquatic  biologist  of  the  Board. 


TROUT  TREMORS 

By  JAMES  W.  BOWER 


The  incident  that  ranks  high  among  my 
fishing  thrills  is  one  which  took  place  on 
Young  Womans  Creek,  that  excellent  Clin- 
ton County  brown  trout  stream. 

It  was  a typical,  sunny  summer  day  with 
the  stream  at  a normal  stage  which  indicated 
the  use  of  dry  flies.  Using  a fan-wing  Royal 
Coachman,  a favorite  of  mine,  I approached 
a large  pool  which  had  a fair-sized  tree 
growing  at  its  edge. 

The  roots  of  this  tree  extended  into  the 
water  and  had  a pile  of  brush  or  driftwood 
jammed  against  them.  The  fast  water  above 
the  edge  of  this  brush  seemed  to  be  the 
best  place  to  cast  my  fan-wing,  as  I had 
seen  several  trout  rise  there. 

The  fly  was  placed  as  intended  and  re- 
sulted in  a rise  which  I hooked  and  found 
to  be  a small  brook  trout  of  about  seven 
inches  in  length.  As  the  fish  neared  the  pile 
of  brush  a large  brown  trout  appeared  and 
grabbed  the  brookie. 

The  water  was  very  clear,  and  I could 
see  the  brookie  clamped  cross  wise  in  the 
jaws  of  the  huge  brownie.  Knowing  that  my 
3X  tippet  would  never  stand  the  strain  of 
bringing  this  large  a fish  from  under  the 
brush  pile,  once  he  got  back  there,  I tried 
to  work  the  fish  into  more  open  water.  I 
succeeded  somewhat  and  managed  to  get 
him  on  a shallow  bar  where  his  exposed 
back  revealed  clearly  his  size.  However,  as 
I reached  for  my  landing  net  he  released 
the  brookie  and  swam  slowly  back  under 
the  brush  pile. 

Upon  examination,  I found  the  brook  trout 
to  be  dead  and  badly  lacerated.  I never 
expected  to  land  this  brownie,  as  he  wasn't 
hooked  at  all  and  the  sole  hold  I had  on 
him  was  just  that  tenacious  grip  he  had 
on  the  brookie.  As  a result,  my  disappoint- 
ment wasn’t  too  great  but.  nevertheless,  the 
experience  left  me  shaking  and  a little 
weak. 

Am  hoping  for  a return  engagement  with 
this  trout  and  also  with  more  appropriate 
terminal  tackle. 


Bass  Move  in  Autumn 

When  frost  comes  bass  move  from  the 
shallows  into  deeper  waters  to  do  most  of 
their  feeding.  You  will  have  to  follow  them 
there  to  get  the  best  of  autumn  fishing. 


Stanley  Waltz,  of  Linden,  poses  with  five 
barracuda  which  he  caught  while  on  a visit  to 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  fish  ranged  from  30  to 
36  inches  in  length. 


ANGLER’S  NOTE  BOOK 


Bass  seen  feeding  at  or  near  the  surface 
of  the  water  usually  will  ignore  bait.  But 
they  will  take  a fly  fished  either  wet  or 
dry.  Large  patterns  of  trout  flies  often  are 
effective  in  such  instances.  But  small  ones 
also  can  be  used. 


Dry  flies,  bass  bugs,  and  all  other  lures 
which  absorb  water  must  be  dried  out  after 
they  have  been  used,  or  they  may  rot. 


Worms  and  minnows  are  the  best  perch 
bait,  but  these  fine  food  fish  often  will  take 
artificial  flies.  Use  wet  patterns  and  allow 
them  to  sink  deep  into  the  water  before 
beginning  the  retrieve  with  short,  sharp 
jerks.  Perch  also  strike  casting  rod  spoons. 


"He  says  he  has  a nibble!” 
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SOME  BIOLOGICAL  PROBLEMS  . . . 

G<uuxsiM4*ta  the  MaH&ae*tve*it  the 

Northern  Snicillmouth  Bass  in  Pennsylvania 


Locality 

Average 
Total 
Length  in 
Inches 

Average 

Weight 

in 

Pounds 

Average 
Age  in 
Summers 
of  Life 

Number 
of  Scale 
Samples 
Taken 

North  Branch  of  Susquehanna  River  .... 

12.4 

1.2 

4.0 

57 

Allegheny  River  

11.9 

1.1 

3.9 

25 

Susquehanna  River,  below  Harrisburg  . . . 

12.6 

1.0 

3.4 

22 

Pine  Creek,  Susquehanna  River  drainage 

11.4 

0.8 

5.4 

13 

Raystown  Branch  and  Tuscarora  Creek  of 
River,  Susquehanna  River  drainage  . . . 

Juniata 

11.3 

0.8 

3.5 

31 

Kettle  Creek,  tributary  to  West  Branch, 
hanna  River  

Susque- 

10.5 

0.5 

4.8 

11 

Tributary  Creeks  of  Schuylkill  River  . . 

13.5 

1.6 

4.2 

21 

Tributary  Creeks  of  Susquehanna  River,  below 
Harrisburg  

12.3 

1.1 

3.4 

22 

Lake  Erie,  Erie  County  

13.2 

1.4 

4.4 

12 

Table  1.  Some  characteristics  of  the  legal  catch  of  the  Northern  small-mouth  bass  in  certain 
Pennsylvania  waters  based  on  scale  samples  collected  by  fish  wardens. 


By 

ERNEST  A.  LACHNER 
GORDON  L.  TREMBLEY 
and 

PAUL  S.  HANDWERK 


Ernest  A.  Lachner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Fish- 
eries Biology,  The  Pennsylvania  State  College; 
Gordon  L.  Trembley,  Chief  Aquatic  Biologist, 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners;  Paul 
S.  Handwerk,  graduate  student,  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

TYURING  the  spring  of  1946  certain  staff 
members  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  began  a study  of  some 
phases  of  the  biology  of  the  Northern  small- 
mouth  bass  in  the  various  river  systems  of 
the  state.  A set  of  instructions,  with  scale 
envelopes  having  blank  spaces  to  record 
necessary  data,  was  mailed  to  the  State  Fish 
Wardens  in  all  the  counties. 

As  the  wardens  visited  the  streams  and 
observed  the  “legal  catch,”  scales  were  taken 
from  each  bass  and  placed  in  a separate 
envelope.  Some  of  the  data  recorded  on 
the  envelope  included  the  day  and  month 
of  the  year,  the  stream  from  which  the  bass 
was  captured,  its  weight  in  ounces,  and  its 
total  length  in  inches.  These  scales  were 
then  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  and  made  available  to  the 
writers.  The  study  concerned,  mainly,  the 
' rate  of  growth  of  the  smallmouth  bass  in 
the  various  rivers,  the  length  and  weight  of 
the  catch,  and  the  age  attained. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  writers  to 
make  known  herein  the  details  and  results 
of  this  study,  for  it  is  intended  that  the  work 
should  continue  for  five  to  ten  years.  In 
such  a program,  thorough  studies  would 
provide  more  complete  and  reliable  con- 
clusions concerning  the  growth,  age,  and 
size  of  the  bass  catch.  The  more  pertinent 
results  of  the  present  study  will  be  made 
available  to  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners. It  is  important  that  the  usefulness 
of  such  studies  be  made  known,  as  well  as 
many  other  investigations  concerning  the 
life  history  of  the  bass  and  other  fishes. 
Such  studies  are  very  necessary  and  de- 
sirable before  forming  or  revising  a man- 
agement program  for  our  game  fishes. 

More  Scale  Samples  Needed 

Although  well  over  500  different  scale 
samples  of  the  smallmouth  bass  were  col- 
lected from  the  anglers’  catch  by  the  fish 
wardens  during  1946,  this  number  is  far  too 


Fig.  1.  Sketch  of  the  large  and  smallmouth 
bass  showing  several  ways  the  adults  can  easily 
be  identified.  In  the  largemouth  bass  the  upper 
jaw  bone  (maxillary  bone)  always  passes  be- 
yond the  eye  (when  mouth  is  closed),  while  it 
never  passes  the  end  margin  of  the  eye  in  the 
smallmouth  (see  vertical  lines).  The  fin  on  the 
back  (dorsal  fin)  has  a spiny  part  (1)  and  a 
soft  part  (2).  This  spiny  part  is  nearly  divided 
from  the  soft  portion  in  the  largemouth,  and 
the  smallest  spine  near  this  division  is  less  than 
one-half  as  long  as  the  longest  spine  (4);  giving 
this  part  of  the  fin  a greatly  curved  outline.  In 
the  smallmouth,  the  two  parts  are  well  united, 
and  the  smallest  spine  near  the  joining  of  the 
parts  is  greater  than  one-half  of  the  longest 
spine,  thus  giving  its  spiny  part  only  a gently 
curvey  outline.  Note  the  curved  lateral  line  (3) 
on  both  species. 


inadequate  to  provide  significant  summariza- 
tions  of  bass  growth  due  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  must  be  collected.  Many  scale 
samples  are  needed  from  each  stream  that 
the  bass  inhabits.  Some  samples  collected 
during  1946  were  of  little  value,  except  for 


general  studies,  because  only  a few  (four 
or  five)  envelopes  were  sent  from  a par- 
ticular stream.  Very  little  can  be  concluded 
from  the  averages  of  such  small  numbers. 
An  active  censusing  this  year  during  the  first 
several  weeks  of  the  bass  season  (during  the 
month  of  July)  should  provide  much  more 
useful  data.  At  this  time  the  fishing  in- 
tensity should  be  greatest  and  the  bass  supply 
most  plentiful.  Thus  it  would  be  relatively 
easy  for  wardens  to  collect  many  scale 
samples  throughout  this  month. 

A few  wardens  mailed  only  the  scales 
from  illegal,  undersized  bass.  These  provide 
useful  data,  too,  but  knowledge  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  legal  catch  is  more  neces- 
sary. Incomplete  data  were  occasionally  re- 
corded, and  such  scale  samples  serve  no 
great  use.  No  scale  samples  were  available 
from  some  of  the  better  smallmouth  bass 
waters  of  the  state. 

Recognition  of  the  Basses 

The  smallmouth  bass  belongs  to  a family 
of  fishes  known  as  the  Centrarchidae,  and 
in  this  category  it  is  related  to  our  crappies, 
sunfishes,  rock  bass,  as  well  as  the  large- 
mouth bass.  The  sunfishes,  rock  bass,  and 
crappies  are  generally  known  by  most  good 
anglers.  Only  two  forms  (species)  of  black 
basses  have  been  recorded  from  Pennsyl- 
vania waters,  and  the  adults  of  these  species 
are  sometimes  misidentified  by  anglers.  The 
key  below  is  presented  as  an  aid  in  their 
identity. 

Upper  jaw  bone  (maxillary)  goes  beyond 
eye  with  mouth  closed;  fin  on  back  (dor- 
sal) almost  divided  into  a spiny  and  soft 
portion  (See  Fig.  1) 

Largemouth  bass,  Huro  salmoides 

Upper  jaw  bone  never  extends  beyond 
eye;  spiny  and  soft  portion  of  fin  on 
back  clearly  united 

Northern  smallmouth  bass,  Micropterus 
d.  dolomieu 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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Sense  Bass  Fishing 

By  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


A line  of  bubbles  plainly  marks  the  main  current  in  a bass  river. 


2 


Common 


T HE  ability  to  locate  fish  in  any  type 
A of  water  has  long  been  the  mark  of  a 
successful  angler.  It  is  a trait  that  takes 
time  and  practice  to  develop.  One  must 
use  the  same  kind  of  reasoning  as  that 
farm  boy,  who,  when  sent  to  find  a lost 
horse,  asked  himself  where  he  would  go 
if  he  were  a horse  and  promptly  found 
him.  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  your- 
self in  the  same  frame  of  mind  as  a bass 
selecting  a home,  but  it  helps. 

A bass  river,  much  the  same  as  a large 
trout  river,  has  its  concentration  points, 
its  “hot  spots.”  These  are  not  always 
obvious  at  first  glance,  but  with  practice 
they  can  be  located  without  too  much 
effort.  Sizing  up  a pool  can  be  broken 
down  into  two  main  points  or  headings. 
Where  is  the  current  thread  and  where  is 
the  best  cover? 

The  main  current  in  a bass  river  is  plainly 
marked  by  a line  of  bubbles  originating  at 
the  riffles  and  extending  down  through  the 
pool.  These  bubbles  are  the  key  to  finding 
your  fish,  for  it  is  in  this  current  that  they 
rest  and  cruise  during  the  daytime  in  search 
of  food.  A resting  station  is  that  particular 
part  of  the  river  bottom  that  a bass  uses  as 
his  home  when  he  is  not  cruising  the  shore- 
lines. It  is  almost  always  in  or  very  near  the 
current.  Being  at  his  resting  station  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  a fish  will  not  come 
to  a lure.  It  is  merely  a spot  in  deeper 
water  that  he  inhabits  when  he  is  not  feed- 
ing in  the  shallows. 

Much  the  same  as  trout,  the  larger  bass 
occupy  the  choice  positions  in  the  current. 
It  is  there  that  they  get  first  crack  at  what- 
ever food  happens  to  come  their  way.  How- 
ever, such  a feeding  station  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  be  his  resting  station.  A big 
bass  stays  in  deeper  water  when  he  is  not 
on  the  feed.  There  he  finds  enough  bottom 
cover  to  hide  his  movements.  For  him  to 


stay  at  a shallow  water  position  would  be 
inviting  trouble  unless  such  a station  held 
large  rocks  or  ledges  for  him  to  lie  under. 

Because  the  temperature  throughout  a bass 
pool  is  more  or  less  constant  (due  to  the 
mixing  action  of  the  riffles) , a large  fish 
does  not  have  to  move  about  much  to  estab- 
lish himself  comfortably  temperaturewise.  A 
small-mouth  will  spawn  in  water  from  62 
to  67  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  tries  to  live  in 
this  temperature  range  all  year  long.  Be 
on  the  lookout  for  a spring  or  feeder  stream 
emptying  into  the  main  river.  At  its  point 
of  entry  may  be  as  many  as  a dozen  large 
bass  taking  advantage  of  its  cooler  flow  in 
preference  to  the  warmer  main  current. 

A “dead  water”  shore  on  a bass  river  will 
rarely  hold  more  than  a few  fish  during  the 
off-feeding  hours.  By  “dead  water”  is  meant 
any  stretch  of  shoreline  from  which  the 
current  swings  away  in  its  course.  How- 
ever, such  a shoreline  often  will  hold  fish 


when  the  bass  are  cruising  and  on  the  feed. 
It  is  not  at  all  impossible  to  find  large  fish 
cruising  in  water  so  shallow  that  they  must 
swim  with  the  tops  of  their  dorsal  fins  break- 
ing the  surface.  In  the  evening,  across  the 
flat  at  the  tail  of  a large  pool,  you  often  can 
see  any  number  of  good  fish  feeding  in  water 
as  shallow  as  a foot  or  less. 

A shoreline  that  holds  both  current  and 
good  cover  is  by  far  the  best  for  the  fly  rod 
angler.  It  is  here  that  the  fish  take  up 
more  or  less  permanent  homes  throughout 
the  season.  With  enough  water  depth  and 
bottom  cover  to  shield  him,  a bass  will  live 
a relatively  safe  existence  from  predators. 

Every  summer  since  I was  a boy  I have 
fished  the  headwaters  of  the  Delaware  River 
near  Hancock,  N.  Y.  Although  the  fish  do 
not  run  very  large,  averaging  11  inches, 
here  and  there  you  will  find  an  old  sod- 
buster  that  will  given  you  a run  for  your 
money.  The  river  is  a pleasure  to  fish,  ‘ 
being  fairly  shallow  and  easy  to  wade.  The 
shoreline  of  many  of  my  favorite  pools  are 
“live  water”  shores  and,  as  the  current  is 
on  the  road  side  of  the  river,  it  is  necessary 
to  walk  the  remaining  distance  to  the  head 
of  the  pool  along  a high  bank  overlooking 
the  river.  As  you  work  your  way  up  the 
path,  it  is  possible  to  see,  not  once,  but  any 
time,  between  50  and  75  fish  ease  their  way 
out  from  shore  toward  deeper  water  as  they 
sight  you  above  them.  Yet  these  bass  live 
there  throughout  the  season  in  water  that  is 
comparatively  shallow. 

It  is  a matter  of  conjecture  as  to  why  bass 
will  strike  artificial  lures.  Some  maintain 
that  they  strike  because  they  are  hungry 
and  the  plug  or  bass  bug  looks  like  an  easy 
meal.  Others  say  that  it  is  purely  a case  of 
defending  their  homes  from  an  unwanted 
intruder.  Whether  it  is  one  or  the  other  or  a 
combination  of  both  has  never  been  settled, 
but  the  fact  remains  that  a well  cast  lure 
over  a fish  that  has  taken  up  his  residence 
along  a current  or  “live  water”  shore  will 
( Turn  to  Page  11) 
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TROUT  BY  THE  ACRE 

By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


'tTOR  some  obscure  reasons,  and  for  other 
reasons  less  obscure,  fishermen  invar- 
iably associate  trout  with  cold,  fast-running 
mountain  streams.  And  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania, ribboned  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  such  streams,  is  this  popular  connotation 
logical.  Other  potentialities  often  overlooked, 
however,  are  the  15  lakes,  dams  and  reser- 
voirs covering  a total  area  of  over  5,000 
acres,  every  foot  of  which  may  be  con- 
sidered excellent  trout  water. 

Fishing  for  brown  and  rainbow  trout  in 
lakes  may  seem  odd,  and  often  a little  be- 
wildering, to  experienced  stream  fishermen, 
but  the  unadorned  truth  remains  that  some 
of  the  largest  trout  ever  caught  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  taken  from  lakes.  Because 
fresh  water  lakes  are  not  always  adaptable 
for  trout,  and  because  custom  dictates  that 
streams  get  the  highest  priority  on  stocking 
activities,  our  lakes  have  been  largely  over- 
looked as  potential  trout  water.  Yet  many 
anglers  will  be  startled  to  learn  that  over 
50  per  cent  of  all  prize  winning  trout  entered 
in  Field  and  Stream's  national  fishing  con- 
test were  taken  in  lakes. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  1941 
records  make  an  even  better  case  for  the 
lake  fishermen.  Dr.  Lee  Engelbach  caught 
a 26-inch,  5-pound  rainbow  trout  in  Lake 
Gordon,  Bedford  County.  From  Lake  Koon, 
in  Bedford  County,  these  tackle  busters: 
11  rainbow  trout  ranging  in  size  from 
15V4  to  25  inches,  including  two  25-inch 
rainbows  weighing  4V2  pounds  each,  caught 
by  Jim  Fortney,  of  Confluence.  From  Lake 
Wallenpaupack,  a 29-inch,  10-pound  brown 
trout  caught  by  Leo  Gallitz,  of  Scranton: 
a 25  V2 -inch,  5 V2 -pound  brown  trout  by 
Fred  Singer;  and  a 4V2-pounder  by  Floyd 
Grumbler.  This  is  by  no  means  a complete 
list,  but  just  a few  notes  taken  at  random 


from  fish  reported  to  the  Angler  in  1941. 

Make  no  mistake,  lake  fishing  for  big 
trout  is  no  assurance  of  heavy  creels.  Un- 
like the  stream  fisherman  who  can  size 
up  the  pools  he  comes  to,  the  lake  fisher- 
man must  cover  plenty  of  water  before 
he  strikes  big  trout.  Take  Lake  Wallen- 
paupack, for  instance.  Here  the  fisher- 
man is  confronted  by  thousands  of  acres 
of  shimmering  blue  water.  His  first  prob- 
lem, and  one  of  major  importance  is — where 
do  I start?  Unless  he  is  familiar  with  the 
lake,  he  stands  a better  than  average  chance 
of  spending  a fishless  day. 

A priceless  asset  to  a fisherman  in  such 
a situation  is  a topographical  map.  By  not- 
ing all  the  streams  feeding  into  the  lake  and 
draining  from  the  lake,  he  may  choose  his 
fishing  spots  with  accuracy.  Trout  will  in- 
variably be  found  near  the  mouths  of  these 
inflowing  and  outflowing  streams.  In  un- 
usually warm  weather  a simple  thermometer 
can  be  equally  handy,  especially  when  fish- 
ing from  a boat.  By  taking  readings  of 
water  temperatures  at  various  spots  in  the 
lake,  the  fisherman  will  locate  underwater 
springs,  always  a good  bet  for  deep  fishing. 
In  almost  every  lake,  no  matter  how 
motionless  the  surface  may  appear,  there 
is  always  a definite  underflow,  usually 
leading  to  or  away  from  outflows  and  in- 
flows. If  such  undercurrents  can  be  located, 
good  trout  fishing  may  be  had  for  the  cast- 
ing. And  like  the  small-mouthed  bass,  all 
trout  are  partial  to  rocky  bottoms. 

The  second  major  problem  to  confront 
the  inexperienced  lake  fisherman  is — what's 
the  technique?  Obviously  one  does  not 
row  out  into  the  middle  of  a 5,000-acre 
lake  and  start  fly  casting.  Yet  I have  seen 
many  optimists  making  this  very  mistake, 
all  without  great  success,  of  course. 


“Make  no  mistake — lake  fishing  for  big  trout 
is  no  assurance  of  heavy  creels.” 


In  deep  water,  trolling  with  small  spoons, 
spinner  flies,  and  bucktails  is  a particularly 
effective  method.  Still  fishing  with  minnows 
and  worms  is  another.  Fly  casting  near  the 
inlets  and  into  the  mouth  of  feeder  streams 
sometimes  produces  results  if  the  water  is 
not  too  deep  and  if  the  surface  is  not  too 
choppy.  Fly  fishing  on  large  lakes  is  ex- 
ceptionally tricky  business,  and  I would 
recommend  it  only  to  fishermen  well  versed 
in  the  art.  Another  method,  one  that  is 
often  overlooked,  is  plug  casting  with  bass 
equipment.  Small  plugs,  spoons,  bucktails, 
and  feathered  lures  up  to  five  inches  in 
length  can  work  wonders  on  big  trout. 

For  one  of  those  obscure  reasons  again, 
trout  fishermen  have  never  shown  favor  to 
plug  casting  for  trout.  The  old  custom  of 
mentally  associating  trout  with  fly  rods  and 
dainty  lures  is  part  of  the  reason  for  this 
disfavor.  The  rest  of  the  answer  lies  with 
the  individual  fisherman — lack  of  confidence 
in  large  casting  baits;  fear  of  failure;  mis- 

( Turn  to  Page  18) 
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July  brings  the  annual  bass  number  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Highlighting  the  issue  will  be  two  articles: 
“Bass  Bugging,”  by  Charles  M.  Wetzel,  and 
“Where  Are  Those  Bass?”  by  Myron  E. 
Shoemaker. 

Don  Blair  joins  in  with  a discussion  of 
Esox  Masquinongy  Ohiensis,  which  is  one 
way  of  saying  muskellunge. 

And,  since  trout  fishing  is  not  ended  yet, 
A.  G.  Shimmel,  James  R.  Hayes,  and  Rich- 
ard Alden  Knight  will  write  about  fishing 
for  trout. 

There  will  be  another  hatchery  article — 
on  sunfish — and  many  additional  features. 

An  unusual  feature  will  be  a discussion  of 
the  manufacture  of  fish  hooks,  by  Robert 
Winfield  Brown. 


A typical  Pennsylvania  trout  lake. 
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rr  HE  ideal  trout  stream  is  Nameless  River 
and  exists  only  in  the  pipe  dreams  of 
anglers.  Its  nearest  approach  to  reality  was 
found  in  certain  primitive  streams  of  North 
America  or  in  a few  wilderness  areas  today. 
In  another  form  it  may  be  found  in  the 
highly  improved  and  supervised  streams  of 
our  mountain  states.  Let  us  study  some 
of  the  requirements  of  our  ideal  streams. 


Unit  one  in  our  equation  would  be  a 
never-failing  supply  of  unpolluted  water. 
The  chemical  content  of  the  water  and  its 
variations  in  volume  are  important.  Trout 
will  survive  in  water  slightly  acid  in  chem- 
ical reaction  but  prefer  neutral  or  alkaline. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  there  is  a greater 
abundance  of  food  than  in  acid  waters. 

The  amount  of  oxygen  dissolved  in  water 
is  an  important  factor.  Trout  will  smother 
in  water  that  would  be  comfortable  for  some 
other  species  of  fish.  Less  than  three  parts 
of  oxygen  per  million  will  not  support  even 
rough  fish.  Trout  streams  may  have  fifteen 
parts  per  million  or  more.  Cool  waters  hold 
more  oxygen  than  warm.  Riffles  and  broken 
falls  are  continually  pounding  oxygen  into 
the  water.  The  tip  is  to  fish  broken  water 
when  the  temperature  of  our  favorite  streams 
climbs  toward  its  maximum. 

The  ideal  stream  would  maintain  the  same 
water  level  the  entire  year.  Floods  and  ex- 
tremely low  water  both  destroy  great  quan- 
tities of  trout  food,  floods  by  silting  over  or 
eroding  food  beds;  droughts  by  exposing  por- 
tions of  the  stream  bed  to  air  and  sun. 

The  next  consideration  would  be  water 
temperature  range.  We  naturally  associate 
trout  with  cool  water,  but  strange  as  it  may 
seem  water  may  be  cold  enough  to  be  un- 
favorable. In  low  temperatures  trout  make 
little  or  no  growth  and  are  practically  dor- 
mant. Foods  on  which  trout  thrive  may  be 
scarce  or  absent.  The  ideal  temperature  for 
a stream  would  be  a constant  8 or  10  de- 
grees cooler  than  the  extreme  survival  tem- 
peratures or  approximately  60  degrees. 
Browns  and  rainbows  will  survive  tempera- 
tures of  70  degrees  while  68  degrees  will 
be  about  the  limit  for  brooks.  At  60  de- 


grees trout  are  active  and  feeding,  trout 
foods  multiply,  and  conditions  would  be 
favorable  for  growth  of  the  trout  and  their 
food. 

In  extremely  cool  water  trout  are  apt  to 
be  in  poor  condition  and  slow  in  growth. 
When  someone  mentions  trout  foods  we  im- 
mediately think  of  minnows,  insects,  worms, 
Crustacea,  and  other  forms  of  animal  life 
on  which  trout  feed.  The  problem  of  food  is 
a complex  structure  resting  on  a foundation 
of  microscopic  life  known  as  algae  and  dia- 
toms. These  in  turn  are  food  for  various 
aquatic  insects  and  worms  which  form  food 
for  trout. 

Trout  up  to  fifteen  inches  eat  large  quan- 
tities of  insects,  while  those  of  larger  pro- 
portions seem  to  prefer  their  food  in  larger 
bites  and  are  for  the  most  part  minnow 
feeders.  They  are  not  above  taking  smaller 
members  of  their  own  species  if  the  op- 
portunity presents  itself,  as  is  shown  by 
examination  of  any  large  trout  which  be- 
comes available  for  observation. 

In  my  notebook  are  many  examples,  but 
I will  give  just  one.  Brown  trout,  17 
inches  in  length,  killed  May  15  on  a dry 
Lady  Beverkill.  Stomach  contained  one 
eight-inch  trout,  one  six-inch  chub,  one 
three -inch  shiner,  beside  a small  quantity  of 
nymphs.  Incidently  one  inch  of  fish  food 
for  every  inch  of  his  length  and  a few  in- 
sects thrown  in  for  dessert. 

Various  forms  of  trout  food  favor  par- 
ticular localities  in  the  stream.  Some  prefer 
the  falls  and  rapids,  others  the  slow  moving 
v/aters  or  still  warm  shallows.  Each  form  is 
but  a link  in  the  closely  knit,  interdependent 
community  on  which  the  growth  and  condi- 
tions of  our  trout  depend.  It  has  been  defi- 
nitely proved  that  each  of  our  species  of 
trout  has  special  food  preferences  which  in 
a measure  may  account  for  their  thriving  in 
one  stream  or  part  of  a stream  while  other 
species  go  elsewhere  to  live. 

Streams  should  be  perfectly  balanced  as 
to  the  pools  and  riffle  areas.  Pools  are 
necessary  for  refuge,  rest  and  relief  from 
heavy  water  currents  and  provide  a suit- 
able environment  for  the  growth  of  large  fish. 
Adjacent  shallow  riffles  marked  with  pockets 
afford  feeding  grounds  and  concealment. 

Humans  do  not  like  to  travel  too  far  or 
work  too  hard  for  their  groceries.  Neither 
do  trout.  The  various  types  of  stream  bot- 
toms have  been  tested  by  expert  scientists 
who  report  that  the  highest  food  production 
(Turn  to  Page  12) 
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By  WILLIAM  BOYD 


T YEARN  for  the  day  when  the  West 

Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  yields 
fish  as  it  did  when  I was  a boy.  How 
vividly  I recall  those  happy,  carefree  days 
when,  as  a barefoot  youngster,  I fished  the 
river  at  Jersey  Shore  and  invariably  took 
home  a stringer  well  loaded  with  fish  of 
one  kind  or  another. 

My  hope  is  that  Pennsylvania’s  new  pure 
stream  law — the  only  one  with  real  teeth 
in  it — will  restore  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  as  a fishing  stream  before  I 
become  too  old  to  enjoy  fishing. 

Two  generations  ago  the  West  Branch 
literally  teemed  with  fish.  In  the  early 
1900’s  one  could  cast  a baited  hook  any- 
where from  its  shores  and  have  it  taken 
eagerly  by  a hungry  fish.  As  I recall  it, 
mine  drainage  and  other  forms  of  poison 
injurious  to  fish  life  took  their  toll  so  grad- 
ually we  did  not  realize  what  was  happen- 
ing. Then  came  the  rude  awakening  and 
the  realization  that  the  river  was  virtually 
without  life  of  any  kind. 

Before  this  deplorable  condition  developed 
I often  set  out  from  my  home  on  Main 
Street,  Jersey  Shore,  and  tramped  in  bare 
feet  the  dusty  two  miles  to  Pine  Creek. 
Usually  I would  start  fishing  in  the  creek 
near  the  historic  Tiadaghton  Elm,  under 
whose  spreading  branches  the  pioneers  of 
the  West  Branch  Valley  signed  their  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  even  before  the 
better  known  and  more  historic  document 
was  executed  by  those  courageous  men  who 
were  leaders  of  the  colonies. 

Midway  between  the  point  where  the 
big  elm  stands  and  the  mouth  of  Pine  Creek 
are  the  abutments  and  piers  of  the  aqua- 
duct  which  carried  the  waters  of  the  old 
Pennsylvania  Canal  over  Pine  Creek.  This 
always  was  and  is  to  this  day  a favorite 
spot  of  bass  fishermen.  Lurking  under  and 
around  the  huge  rocks  which  are  the  ruins 
of  the  aquaduct’s  abutments  and  piers  are 
big  bass  and  pike.  Here,  too,  are  to  be 
found  rock  bass  in  large  numbers. 

From  the  aquaduct  I would  make  my  way 
along  the  brush-choked  east  bank  of  the 
creek  to  its  mouth,  where  I would  begin 
my  quest  for  the  old  suckers  which  then 
inhabited  the  many  deep  holes  of  the  river 
and  fed  in  its  rapids. 

In  the  river  just  below  the  mouth  of 
Pine  Creek  are  Achenbach’s  Riffles,  named 
for  the  family  which  had  settled  in  the 
lonely,  isolated  foothills  of  the  mountain 
opposite  the  place  where  the  creek  joins 
the  river. 

Here,  in  Achenbach’s  Gap,  is  a favorite 
roosting  place  of  the  flocks  of  wild  turkey 
which  ever  since  I can  remember  have 
foraged  in  the  mountains  between  here  and 
Nippenose  Valley.  Year  after  year  turkey 
hunters  of  Jersey  Shore  make  their  way 
from  Antes  Fort  to  Achenbach’s  Gap  and 
sooner  or  later  each  season  get  their  big 
gobbler  or  fat  hen. 

Achenbach’s  Riffles!  Nostalgia  almost  over- 
whelms me  as  I repeat  the  name  under  my 


breath,  for  many  a fine  fish  have  I taken 
from  the  fast  water  below  the  mountain 
gap  bearing  this  family’s  name.  My  earliest 
recollection  is  of  the  time  I first  went  there 
in  company  with  my  father  when  I was 
too  small  to  keep  my  feet  in  the  fast  water 
and  had  to  be  carried  pick-a-back,  clutch- 
ing my  bamboo  pole  in  one  hand,  my  other 
firmly  grasping  my  dad’s  shirt  collar. 

In  those  days  I had  no  light  and  trim 
jointed  split  bamboo  rod,  but  only  a long 
bamboo  pole  with  25  to  30  feet  of  strong 
twine  tied  to  its  end.  It  was  on  this  first 
fishing  expedition  Achenbach’s  Riffles  en- 
deared themselves  to  me,  for  at  noontime 
when  we  ceased  fishing  to  eat  our  lunch 
while  seated  uncomfortably  on  the  round 
stones  of  the  north  shore  I hooked  the 
first  big  bass  I ever  caught. 

As  a boy  will,  I had  left  my  line  in  the 
water  when  I waded  ashore  to  eat.  At- 
tached to  the  hook  was  a fat  night  crawler. 
As  I munched  on  a piece  of  jelly  bread 
I thought  it  strange  that  the  comparatively 
quiet  water  in  which  the  end  of  my  pole 
lay  could  jerk  the  tip  downstream  as  it 
obviously  was  doing. 

However,  hunger  was  stronger  than  cur- 
iosity and  I did  not  investigate  until  my 
lunch  was  consumed.  Then  I lifted  my  bam- 
boo pole  and  felt  the  thrilling  tug  of  a big 
fish.  Standing  not  on  ceremony,  I forth- 
with backed  up  that  rocky  shore,  dragging 
that  16-inch  bass  over  the  stones,  mean- 
while shouting  at  the  top  of  my  lungs  to 
attract  my  father’s  attention. 

Right  then  and  there  a fisherman  was 


Fish  Warden  Named 

Harold  Corbin,  of  Huntingdon,  has 
been  named  by  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  as  state  fish  warden 
for  Huntingdon  and  Mifflin  Counties, 
succeeding  the  late  Lincoln  Lender. 

Mr.  Corbin  served  several  terms  as 
president  of  the  Huntingdon  County 
Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association, 
Inc.,  and  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  active  sportsmen  in  the 
area. 


bom,  for  catching  that  big  bass  stirred  me 
so  I’ve  been  an  angler  ever  since. 

Many  times  after  that  when  I became 
cld  enough  to  fish  by  myself,  I hiked  to 
Achenbach’s  Riffles  with  my  long  bamboo 
pole  and  fished  from  there  all  the  way 
down  to  Jersey  Shore.  I learned  to  know 
all  of  the  holes  where  the  bass,  pike,  fall- 
fish,  and  catties  lay  in  wait  for  food  and 
seldom,  indeed,  failed  to  make  a nice  catch. 

I smile  now  when  I recall  how  I used 
to  play  the  bass  when  they  struck  my 
stone  cattie.  Having  no  reel  from  which 
to  play  out  line,  I’d  simply  wade  in  the 
direction  in  which  the  bass  was  swimming 
with  my  bait,  and  when  he  stopped  and 
turned  it  to  swallow  I would  sink  my  hook 
and  haul  him  in. 

I didn’t  own  a creel,  and  perhaps  it  was 
just  as  well  I didn’t,  for  often  when  my 
bass  made  their  long  run  I’d  wade  water 
up  to  my  chin.  If  I had  had  a fish  basket 
it  would  have  been  afloat  most  of  the  time, 
and  anything  in  it  might  have  escaped 
through  the  hole  in  the  lid. 

Always  I strung  my  fish  on  a stringer, 
a homemade  device  consisting  of  a length 
of  twine  to  one  end  of  which  I fastened 
a four -inch  piece  of  willow  bf  pencil 
diameter.  First,  I’d  notch  the  piece  of 
willow  around  the  middle  and  in  this 
( Turn  to  Page  10) 


The  river  in  the  old  days  exerted  its  charms  on  the  gmaii  hoys. 
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Wrong  Way  Plugging 

By  DON  BLAIR 


Here’s  a diagram,  by  the  author,  to  help  you  understand  his  experiment.  A word  of  caution: 
The  reel  is  shown  in  the  left-hand  position  and*should  not  be  reversed. 


T S THE  shoe  on  the  right  foot? 

1 Could  a right-handed  man  do  a more 
efficient  job  of  plug  fishing  if  he  used  a 
left-handed  casting  reel?  For  instance, 
could  I,  a right  handed  old  dog,  learn  a new 
trick?  That  is,  could  I learn  to  use  a left- 
handed  reel? 

Scene  1 opens  by  a placid  bass  pool  along 
my  creek.  It  is  a beautiful  afternoon  in 
mid-summer.  I sit  lazily  on  the  bank  as 
cottony  clouds  drift  across  a brilliant  sky. 
It  is  very  still,  with  the  murmuring  drone 
of  a million  summer  insects  broken  only 
by  the  quiet  whirrs  of  a well  oiled  casting 
reel. 

An  eager  young  man  is  methodically  cov- 
ering the  pool  with  his  casts.  He  is  a good 
caster.  His  plug  darts  to  its  mark  with  the 
swift  precision  of  a humming  bird  in  full 
flight. 

I study  the  boy’s  technique.  He  is  a 
^better  caster  than  I ever  hope  to  be.  He’s 
(quick  as  lightning  on  the  retrieve.  Then  I 
sit  up  a little  straighten  I see  how  he 
works  it.  He  is  left-handed. 

He  handles  the  rod  entirely  with  his  left 
hand;  casts,  thumbs  the  reel,  and  brings 
the  rod  tip  up  and  back  while  his  right 
hand  finds  the  reel  handles  and  winds  in 
the  retrieve. 

If  a straight  line  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,  it  is  no  more  direct  and 
to  the  point  than  this  lad’s  system  of  casting 
and  retrieving. 

He  makes  no  fumbling  motions  at  the 
finish  of  each  cast,  as  I do,  changing  the 
rod  from  right  to  left  hand.  His  reel  is 
never  unguarded,  even  for  an  instant,  as 
mine  is  while  I shift  the  rod  from  hand 
to  hand. 

I recall  some  embarrassing  moments  in  my 
fishing  career,  when  certain  bass,  now  pos- 
sessing unprintable  nicknames,  chose  that 
particular  split  second  to  lunge  at  the  bait. 

This  young  fisherman’s  equipment  is  or- 
thodox, the  same  right-hand-drive  reel,  the 
same  rod  and  line  that  nearly  all  of  us  use. 

When  he  had  finished  casting  the  pool 
I engaged  him  in  conversation,  but  briefly. 

Yes,  he  had  heard  they  made  left-handed 
reels  for  fellows  like  him,  but  he  had  never 
seen  one.  He  had  heard  that  they  were 
specially  made  and  higher  priced,  but  since 
he  got  along  O.  K.  with  the  standard  model, 
why  be  fussy?  And  that  is  about  all  the 
information  I got  out  of  him,  for  then  he 
started  pumping  me  about  the  fish  and  the 
fishing  along  this  creek. 

Scene  II  is  in  mid-winter,  eight  months 
later.  Snowflakes  are  flying,  deep  drifts  block 
the  roads,  and  the  whole  landscape  is  white 
as  — snow.  So,  just  when  the  bass  season 
is  at  its  very  lowest  ebb,  the  postman  brings 
a fishing  tackle  catalogue.  And  the  cata- 
logue is  the  spark  to  re -kindle  interest  in 
left-handed  reels  for  right-handed  fishermen. 

I decide  the  only  way  to  put  my  mind 
at  ease  on  the  subject  is  to  buy  a left- 


handed reel  and  try  to  master  it  next  sum- 
mer. 

But  there  are  no  left-handed  winches 
listed.  I order  another  catalogue.  They  don’t 
make  one,  either.  I compose  several  letters. 
Nothing  develops.  Everybody  I know  is  too 
busy  manufacturing  standard  tackle  to  make 
me  a left-handed  reel  for  plugging. 

A couple  of  weeks  later  I am  standing 
by  the  window.  There  is  still  plenty  of 
snow  outside,  but  it  is  sooty  gray  and  dirty 
now.  Beyond  and  through  the  snow  I see 
a water -beaten  stump  near  the  lilypads.  The 
silver  water  shimmers  around  it  as  our  boat 
eases  silently  closer.  I cast  the  tiny  plunker, 
and  check  it  exactly  in  the  shadow  of  the 
stump.  The  water  boils.  Thumb  on  silk, 
I set  the  hooks.  He  is  a whopper!  I crank 
furiously  with  my  left  hand.  He  is  coming 
up.  He  jumps! 

Boy,  what  a bass! 

I bring  the  rod  around  sidewise  to  throw 
him  off  balance — and  see  with  the  comer 
of  an  eye  a neighbor  woman  eyeing  me 
sharply  as  she  visits  my  wife  in  the  kitchen. 
I stuff  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  jingle  my 
keys,  and  step  down  cellar  to  poke  up  the 
furnace! 


Scene  III  shows  a cluttered  work  bench. 
Small  tools  and  casting  reel  parts  make  a 
jumbled  pattern  on  the  bench.  But  the 
work  proceeds,  and  there  finally  emerges 
from  the  clutter  a serviceable  casting  reel. 

The  job  was  not  so  difficult  as  I had  feared. 
In  fact,  I feel  sure  that  any  man  familiar 
with  the  necessary  tools  could  turn  out  a 
similar  reel  provided  he  wanted  one  as  badly 
as  I did. 

The  risk  was  not  very  great,  for  I chose 
a reel  that  had  seen  its  best  days.  It  was 
in  line  for  retirement.  And  if  the  operation 
had  failed,  and  the  reel  gone  into  the  trash 
can,  no  great  loss  would  have  been  incurred. 

A standard  model  was  chosen  for  alter- 
ation, one  that  evidently  enjoyed  a wide 
sale  before  the  war.  Originally  it  was  in- 
tended that  exact  detail  drawings  be  made 
to  show  each  step  in  the  alteration,  but  in- 
vestigation later  showed  that  this  particular 
reel  was  made  in  several  different  designs, 
so  actual  dimensional  drawing  would  per- 
haps be  more  confusing  than  helpful. 

Actually  the  change-over  involved  only 
the  marking  out  and  drilling  of  several  new 
holes  in  the  end  plates  and  a lengthening 
( Turn  to  Page  13) 
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Shady  Doings  on  the  Kinzua 


By  JOHN  B.  CLIFF 


An  array  of  Murdocks,  any  size  and  any  color.  The  spoon-hilled  job  at  the  top  was  designed 
for  rainbows  in  fast  water.  The  little  fellow  at  the  bottom  is  a natural  taker  in  either  brown 
or  gray  mallard. 


IT  HAPPENS  every  spring — just  about  the 
time  trout  are  getting  particular  and 
want  nothing  but  the  best  of  what  they 
want,  where  they  want  it — and  how  they 
want  it. 

This  scene  may  be  located  on  any  trout 
stream  near  Kane.  You  are  seated  along 
the  bank  of  a nice  pool,  watching  a few 
trout  hopping  for  flies — trout  that  have 
spumed  everything  you  had  to  offer — which 
usually  is  about  everything  in  the  book. 

As  you  chain  smoke  cigarettes  to  keep 
the  punkies  from  boring  into  that  new 
“dope”  you  discover  another  angler  sneak- 
ing up  on  the  pool.  Your  eyes  sharpen 
as  you  note  lack  of  tackle.  Then  your 
attention  is  drawn  to  a trout,  streaking 
through  the  shallow  water,  and  bang! — 
the  mysterious,  tackleless  angler  makes  a 
pass  at  the  water  with  his  hand.  He  stands 
erect,  looks  at  his  dripping  hand,  and  yells: 
“Got  him — got  him.” 

Just  as  you  start  to  arise  and  nail  him 
for  snatching  a trout  with  his  hands,  you 
see  he  has  none — just  a clenched  fist.  There 
is  a wild  gleam  in  his  eye,  and  you  shrink 
back  as  he  splashes  out  of  the  water  and 
goes  crashing  through  the  willows  and 
brush  away  from  the  stream. 

You  sadly  exclaim;  “The  guy’s  gone  nuts — 
a bug  in  his  bonnet!” 

Just  a part  truth  ! ! He  has  a bug — but 
it  is  his  hand,  not  his  bonnet,  and  he  is 
going  to  town — and  fast. 

He  is  just  one  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
anglers  who  have  hit  the  same  situation — 
trout  hopping  all  over  the  stream  and 
taking  nothing  you  can  offer.  But,  some 
know  the  answers  and  he  is  seeking  one 
the  quickest  way  he  knows. 

Take  that  one  guy.  He  is  probably  hell- 
bent for  Kane  with  a prayer  that  Walter 
L.  (Bud)  Cliff  has  not  gone  fishing. 

If  Bud  is  at  home,  that  guy  will  be  out 
of  his  car  before  the  brakes  are  set.  Chances 
are  he  is  yelling  to  attract  attention,  and 
when  Bud  appears  he  thrusts  out  that 
clenched  hand  to  disclose  a minute  mass 
which  once  was  a fly — a particular  fly — 
the  only  one  the  trout  are  taking. 

Bud  knows  what  to  do  and  talks  sooth- 
ingly to  the  shaking  guy,  taking  him  to  his 
workroom  where  he  digs  out  an  array  of 
feathers,  selects  a tiny  hook,  and  goes  to 
work. 

“Let’s  see,”  Bud  probes,  “How  were  the 
trout  taking  this  fly — wet  or  dry?”  A few 
more  queries,  and  he  has  the  fly  dupli- 
cated— size,  colors,  and  every  aspect  iden- 
tical to  the  “bug”  that  guy  had  snatched 
from  the  mouth  of  a feeding  trout. 

With  a “one’s  enough,”  that  guy  calls 
out  his  blessings  and  plunges  for  his  car, 
heading  back  to  the  streams. 

By  this  time,  chances  are  that  you  have 
finished  a couple  of  cigarettes  and  have 
made  a few  lethargic  casts,  wondering  when 
the  trout  will  get  sensible  and  take  what 
you  have  to  offer. 

Then  to  your  amazement — and  alarm — 


you  again  see  that  guy  sneaking  up  on  the 
pool — only  this  time  he  has  a fly  on  the 
move,  carefully  false  casting  as  he  selects 
a spot  where  you  have  watched  a trout 
plopping  with  irritating  regularity. 

The  fly  makes  a pass  or  two  over  the 
rock  and  then  drifts  down  to  the  water. 
Your  heart  takes  a sympathetic  plunk  as 
you  see  the  strike — and  that  very  particular 
trout  sitting  on  its  tail  as  it  is  reluctantly 
headed  shoreward. 

Just  luck,  you  lament,  as  you  mentally 


Natural  flies  to  be  matched  are  in  the  glass 
jar.  Some  of  the  creations  they  inspire  are 
shown  beside  them. 


cuss  the  punkies  and  that  very  ignorant 
trout  which  spurned  your  offerings  and 
was  fooled  by  that  nut.  But  something  in 
you  begins  to  stir  as  you  see  that  guy 
drying  the  fly,  doping  it  carefully,  and 
getting  set  for  another  try. 

You  watch  him  shake  off  the  excess 
dope  from  the  fly,  give  it  a fond  kiss,  and 
toss  it  into  the  air  as  he  again  starts  false 
casting  to  select  the  circle  of  another  feed- 
ing trout.  Just  about  the  time  you  feel 
like  escaping  back  through  the  brush  you 
hear  a very  familiar  splash  and  he  has 
tied  into  another  trout. 

Maybe,  you  muse,  I’m  nuts,  but  I am 
going  to  find  out  what  goes  on  here.  Care- 
fully you  consider  your  approach.  Just  in 
case,  you  spot  a man  sized  hole  through 
the  brush  for  a fast  exit— and  Oh,  well,  he 
is  not  as  big  as  you  and  you  can  handle 
him  if  he  gets  violent.  Anyway,  it’s  worth 
a try,  so  here  goes  nothing. 

“Hi,”  you  exclaim,  sort  of  surprised-like, 
as  if  suddenly  noting  his  presence — and 
add  hopefully:  “Howyadoin?” 

“Brother  this  is  the  nuts,”  you  hear  him 
respond  enthusiastically.  “Sure  are  hitting 
tonight.” 

“Whattheytakin?”  you  ask  slowly. 
“Dangiflknow”  is  the  response: 

But  as  you  hoped,  he  continues: 

“Ever  see  this  bug  before?”  and  flips  the 
fly  at  you. 

You  recognize  it  at  a glance — - 
“Black  quill — ’bout  a No.  14,”  you  say. 
“Yep,  looks  like  it  to  me,”  that  guy 
chortles  as  he  chucks  a nice  trout  under 
your  nose  and  invites  inspection. 

( Turn  to  Page  14) 
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SHOOT  YOUR  TROUT 

By  LESTER  B.  LUTZ 


rT'HE  perfect  May  morning  was  kissing 
my  pet  trout  stream.  Catbirds  were  sing- 
ing, the  bees  were  humming,  the  fish  were 
biting.  The  rich  odor  of  mint  was  in  the 
air,  coming  from  the  modest  green  plants 
along  the  border  of  the  stream.  Basking 
on  a log  at  the  big  stump  hole  on  Locust 
Creek,  I was  at  peace  with  the  world,  the 
in  cense  of  gratitude  burning  smoothly  in 
my  pipe.  I had  reason  to  feel  good.  In 
my  creel  were  nice  trout,  and  the  morning 
was  only  sliding  into  second  gear.  It  was 
wonderful  just  to  be  alive.  There  was  wine 
in  the  air  and  balm  in  my  heart. 

There  was,  also,  I noted  with  sudden 
concern,  another  fisherman  coming  up  the 
creek.  I cautiously  arose  and  stepped  back- 
ward into  the  screening  hemlocks.  Where 
fishermen  are  concerned  on  a trout  stream, 
I prefer  to  be  ahead  of  them,  and  not  be- 
hind, if  it  can  be  decently  arranged.  But 
as  I looked  again  at  the  approaching  fisher- 
man I saw  he  was  no  stranger,  but  my 
fishing  partner.  I emerged  from  cover  and 
sat  down  on  my  warm  log.  I had  just 
missed  a fish  in  the  big  pool — I could  afford 
to  wait. 

Derek  waded  across  the  lower  riffle  with 
careful  steps,  so  as  not  to  spoil  my  pool. 
I was  fishing  up  the  stream,  while  he  had 
started  to  fish  down  in  the  early  morning. 
I had  not  expected  to  see  him  for  several 
hours.  His  presence  was  soon  explained — • 
his  creel  was  empty,  and  he  wanted  to  look 
inside  mine. 

“What  luck?”  he  asked.  With  secret  pride 
I opened  my  basket  and  rolled  the  trout 
out  on  the  violets  and  gravel  of  the  shore, 
the  hemlock  branches  clinging  to  their 
brilliant  sides.  We  looked  at  them,  brown 
trout  ranging  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  and  one  nice  fat  native  brook 
trout.  Not  big,  but  fair  trout  in  Locust 
Creek,  between  the  valleys  of  anthracite.  In 
a proper  setting,  nothing  is  more  beauti- 
ful than  the  colors  of  freshly  caught  trout. 
Here  was  a picture  to  remember! 


Derek  reacted  as  a normal  trout  fisher- 
man— he  was  glad  to  see  trout,  glad  a 
friend  was  lucky,  but  a little  disgusted 
that  the  red  gods  had  not  smiled  his  way 
in  passing. 

Derek  looked  at  me  with  puzzled  coun- 
tenance. 

“You’re  doing  fine”  he  said,  “but  what 
have  you  got  that  I haven’t  got?” 

He  grinned  as  he  said  it,  but  it  was 
a troubled  grin. 

“I’ll  tell  you,”  I said  soberly,  “I’m  shoot- 
ing my  trout.  See  that  big  buckshot  on 
my  leader?” 

Derek  looked  and  grimaced. 

“I  can’t  fish  with  a musket-ball  on  my 
line”  he  said,  “and  I don’t  think  the  heavy 
sinker  makes  the  difference  anyhow.” 

Derek  was  a free  line  and  leader  en- 
thusiast, and  he  took  trout  that  way,  too, 
especially  when  waters  were  low  and  clear. 
Today  the  water  was  high  and  milky  from 
a heavy  rain  the  night  before.  Such  waters 
mark  an  ideal  time  for  all  trout,  and  an 
especially  good  time  for  large  trout.  They 
love  to  range  the  stream  when  the  water 
resembles  a foggy  night  in  London,  for 
then  their  natural  enemies  can  not  see 
them  to  kill  them  or  mark  them  down  for 
future  reference. 

The  experienced  bait  fisherman  knows 
this.  The  beginner  will  learn  it  as  the 
years  float  by  and  his  marks  improve  in 
the  school  of  angling.  But  most  of  us 
learn  the  hard  way. 

Sitting  down  on  the  log  at  my  side, 
Derek  idly  flicked  his  bait  into  the  roily 
current  at  the  end  of  the  pool. 

“Did  you  catch  any  in  here?”  he  asked. 

“I  caught  one  a few  minutes  ago,”  I 
answered,  “and  had  another  strike  where 
you  are  fishing  now.  Try  it  again  over 
near  that  stump,  down  deep,  if  you  can.” 

I was  anxious  to  see  his  luck  improve. 
Derek  tried  drifting  his  bait  under  the 
big  stump,  but  was  not  very  successful. 
There  was  no  action. 


Derek  after  he  learned  the  secret. 


“I  don’t  think  my  worm  is  really  trying,” 
he  said.  He  reached  in  his  can  for  another 
garden  nymph.  A good  worm  fisherman 
keeps  changing  baits  until  he  catches  fish. 

“Wait  a moment,”  I said.  “Let  the  old 
worm  on  and  try  something  else  just  this 
once,  and  see  what  happens.” 

I took  his  leader  and  on  it  pinched  a 
buckshot  about  eight  inches  above  the  hook. 
“Now  try  it,”  I said. 

Derek  grumbled  but  worked  the  sinker 
down  the  sandy  bottom,  allowing  the  cur- 
rent to  roll  it  under  a barely  discernible 
slab  near  the  old  stump.  Suddenly  the 
slack  line  tightened — a trout  strike! 

Derek  knew  what  to  do  then.  A pause, 
a gathering  of  line,  a teasing  pull,  a strike, 
a bent  rod,  and  soon  a brown  trout  lay 
on  the  gravel  with  quivering  fins.  It  looked 
good — a nice  fish.  Derek  appeared  happy 
but  rather  surprised.  He  killed  and  creeled 
the  trout  and  looked  a question  at  me. 

“Try  it  again,”  I urged.  “There  might 
be  another  dumb  one  in  there.” 

There  were  two  more  in  fact,  and  he 
caught  them.  The  largest  was  about  thirteen 
niches.  This  was  getting  good. 

My  wrist  began  to  remind  me  that  I,  too, 
had  a rod.  Then  the  action  ended.  Derek 
was  transformed  by  his  luck. 

“Boy,  oh  boy,  that  was  fun,”  he  said. 
“I  need  a smoke  to  settle  my  nerves.” 

He  lit  a cigarette  with  trembling  fingers. 
We  sat  down  and  inhaled  the  smoke  and 
a hundred  other  odors  dear  to  the  heart 
of  nature  lovers,  silently  happy.  We  both 
had  fish.  I had  won  my  argument.  Derek 
had  won  three  trout  and  an  experience 
that  would  help  him  catch  other  trout — 
bigger  trout  in  bigger  streams.  His  spring 
fishing,  I mused,  would  never  be  the  same 
again,  nor  would  his  creel  ever  be  as  empty 
as  in  the  past. 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 


The  author  spreads  out  Ms  fishing  tackle,  and  also  a nice  trout  which  he  “shot.” 
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denuded 

By 

E.  E.  APEL 


During  the  night,  we  had  arrived  at  Lake 
Gordon.  It  was  our  intent  to  “plug”  the 
famous  Broadwater  stretch  in  the  morning, 
then  move  on  to  Lake  Koon  for  the  evening 
fishing.  So,  with  the  first  faint  graying  of 
the  sky,  eastward  beyond  rugged  Evitt’s 
Mountain,  Johnny  and  I started  down  the 
old  woods  trail  that  leads  to  the  broadest 
part  of  this  lake’s  intricate  layout. 

En  route  we  surprised  a herd  of  deer  near 
the  old  orchard  on  the  banks  of  Bittersweet 
Cove.  Johnny  said:  “That’s  a good  sign. 
Been  nobody  around  the  Bittersweet.  I’m 
going  to  drop  off  here.  Where  are  you  going 
to  begin?” 

“Over  on  Big  Joe  Point,”  I replied. 

“It’s  as  good  a place  as  any.  Good  luck — 
I’ll  be  around  to  there  before  long,”  was  his 
parting  answer. 

“Tight  lines!”  I called  as  my  partner  dis- 
appeared. 

My  designation  was  not  far.  Within  a 
few  minutes  I was  wading  out  on  Big  Joe 
Point  with  casting  rod  strung  and  plug  ready. 
Mentally  I was  conjuring  “one  of  those  days” 
for  my  pal  and  me.  The  signs  all  seemed 
favorable.  The  night  mist  was  fast  disap- 
pearing. Already  you  could  spot  the  pockets 
and  channels  through  the  vast  weed  beds. 
The  temperature  was  about  right  for  plug- 
ging. A very  light  ripple  was  on  the  water. 
Fish  were  working — I could  hear  them  oc- 
casionally. Yes,  Johnny  and  I should  have 
a good  day. 

After  locating  good,  solid  footing  well  out 
in  the  water  off  the  point,  I began  a syste- 
matic covering  of  what  I considered  the 
“hot  spots.”  This  type  plugging  is  a real 
test  of  skill,  and  only  the  most  expert  can 
keep  from  being  constantly  “hung  up”  in 
the  weeds.  Needless  to  say,  I was  only 
batting  about  .500.  About  every  other  cast 
I’d  be  off  the  beam  and  would  collect  a fine 
bunch  of  weeds  as  a result  of  the  poor  aim. 
I kept  at  it,  though,  and  thought  to  myself — 
this  is  where  the  old  saying  “keep  plugging” 
must  have  originated. 

To  my  right  a turtle  surfaced  in  a narrow 
channel.  I squared  around  a little  and 
aimed  the  plug  at  the  bobbing  turtle  back. 
The  mark  was  missed,  but  the  plug  landed 
in  the  open  channel.  I allowed  it  to  re- 
main there  for  a full  two  minutes.  Then, 
after  carefully  spooling  all  slack  line,  I 
“popped”  the  plunker.  Immediately  I re- 
ceived a smashing  strike. 

The  fish,  feeling  the  hooks,  tore  into  one 
of  the  bordering  patches  of  weeds.  En- 
deavoring to  get  a more  direct  pull  on  the 
line,  I moved  to  the  side  and  succeeded  in 
getting  both  boots  full  of  water,  but  I did 
move  the  fish  into  the  open  water.  The 
open  water  was  only  a battle  area  for  a few 
minutes,  for  the  fish  succeeded  in  getting 
into  a bunch  of  wild  rice.  Attempting  to 
work  the  fish  out  of  there,  over  the  same 


route  by  which  it  entered,  I moved  again 
and  went  in  waist-deep.  Then  the  fish 
jumped,  and  in  so  doing — cleared  the  line. 
That  leap  revealed  my  adversary  to  be  a 
chunky  bass.  It  also  spelled  defeat  for  my 
worthy  opponent,  for  with  a cleared  line  I 
maneuvered  the  bass  into  open  water  and  let 
the  rod  finish  the  business. 

After  netting  my  prize  I headed  for  shore. 
There  was  Johnny.  He  said:  “That  was  a 
nice  scrap,  but  you’re  lucky — on  two  counts. 
Lucky  to  get  the  fish  and  lucky  you  didn’t 
go  swimming. 

I grinned  my  agreement  and  began  to  re- 
move soaked  boots  and  clothing.  Johnny 
hefted  the  bass  and  guessed  its  weight  to 
be  a little  better  than  two  and  a half  pounds. 
He  acknowledged  the  smokes  were  “on  him” 
and  produced  some  dry  cigarettes.  While 
smoking  we  planned  further  campaigning 
against  the  finny  tribe  of  the  Broadwater. 

Johnny  said  he  would  hike  around  the 
inlet  to  the  left  of  Big  Joe  Point  and  work 
his  way  out  onto  the  opposite  point,  which  is 
called  Willowbrush.  Incidentally,  the  ends 
of  these  points  are  only  separated  by  about 
some  400  feet  of  water.  For  the  time  being, 
I elected  to  remain  on  Big  Joe  and  get  dried 
out.  Johnny  left  me  a supply  of  smokes  and 
departed.  Before  long  I saw  him  easing  out 
onto  Willowbrush,  and  within  a few  minutes 
he  was  fishing.  I sat  there  and  admired  my 
pal’s  dexterous  use  of  the  casting  rod.  It 
was  decidedly  noticeable  to  me — Johnny  was 
seldom  “hung  up.”  Here  was  a display  of 
skill  developed  by  long  use  of  the  short  rod. 

Johnny  called  across  to  me:  “There’s  a 
nice  one  working  out  here  to  my  left.  I 
doubt  if  I can  reach  him,  but  here  goes.” 

He  snapped  a long  cast.  The  plug  sailed 
out  over  the  Broadwater  an  amazing  dis- 
tance. It  landed  in  the  apex  of  a V-shaped 
clearing  in  the  weeds.  The  water  fairly  ex- 
ploded, and  a long,  flashing  fish  burst  into 
the  air.  Johnny  leaned  backward — setting 
the  hooks.  Following  this,  there  was  a fight 
that  was  a delight  to  witness.  Johnny  was  not 
always  in  command  during  the  engagement, 
but  eventually  he  won.  When  he  waded 
ashore  he  held  aloft  a splendid  pickerel. 
Even  from  where  I sat,  I was  sure  it  wag 
the  largest  one  that  I had  ever  seen. 


Sportsmen  and  women  of  all  ages  have  learned 
to  tie  flies  In  classes  sponsored  by  the  Bradford 
Sportsmen’s  Club.  The  top  picture  shows 
learners  at  work.  At  the  bottom  is  Lloyd  S. 
Ray,  another  engrossed  student. 


I called  to  Johnny:  “You  sure  collected 
yourself  an  ‘old  buster.’  Nice  going.” 

“Yep,”  he  replied,  “This  is  the  best  pick- 
erel I ever  landed.” 

Then,  in  a somewhat  irritated  tone,  he 
said:  “Well,  I’ll  be  ding-dong  danged!  D’ya 
know  what  ? That  big  pickerel  completely 
undressed  my  Hula  Dancer.  Yes  sir,  he  just 
chewed  the  skirt  right  off  her.” 


Look  for  Brown  Trout 

Look  for  brown  trout  in  deep  pockets 
formed  by  logs  or  rocks  and  under  banks 
cut  away  by  the  water.  At  night,  however, 
brown  trout  roam  far  and  wide  and  feed 
vigorously  on  the  surface  as  well  as  deep 
in  the  stream. 
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GOOD  OLD  DAYS 

(From  Page  5) 


JUNE 


IMPROVE  YOUR  FISHING 

Jui,  'Dick,  • 


jVTODERATELY  deep,  fast  water  is  en- 
countered  somewhere  on  almost  every 
stream  in  Pennsylvania.  To  some  anglers 
it  is  a foreboding  obstacle  and  a threat  of 
a sudden  dunking  or  worse.  To  the  ex- 
perienced fisherman,  however,  it  holds  no 
particular  terrors. 

There  are  many  anglers,  including  this 
writer,  who  would  rather  wade  across  a 
stretch  of  fast  water  18  inches  deep  than 
a patch  of  dead  water  six  or  eight  inches 
deep. 

Actually,  the  footing  in  the  fast  water 
is  almost  certain  to  be  more  secure  than 
in  the  dead  water.  This  is  because  the 
action  of  the  swiftly  moving  water  keeps 
the  stones  on  the  bottom  clear  of  muck 
and  other  matter  which  may  make  wading 
difficult. 

Furthermore,  by  putting  some  of  your 
weight  against  the  flow  of  the  fast  water— 
“leaning  into  the  current,”  veteran  anglers 
call  it — you  can  actually  use  the  water  to 
steady  your  progress. 

Here  are  some  helpful  hints  on  wading 
fast  water: 

1.  Wade  with  the  knees  slightly  bent. 
(This  is  a good  habit,  too,  on  icy  side- 
walks in  winter) . If  the  knees  are  stiff, 
so  are  the  muscles  of  the  legs,  and  if  the 
wader’s  feet  hit  a slippy  spot  he  is  almost 
certain  to  take  a tumble.  But  if  the  knees 
are  kept  slightly  bent,  the  muscles  of  the 
legs  are  relaxed,  and  they  will  snap  into 
balance  if  the  feet  err. 


This  is  the  kind  of  large-mouthed  bass  pro- 
duced by  Sweet  Arrow  Lake.  The  angler  Is 
Walter  H.  Zielasko,  of  Minersville.  The  fish 
was  22  inches  long  and  weighed  5 pounds,  8 
ounces.  It  was  caught  on  a surface  plug, 


2.  Progress  through  the  current  one  step 
at  a time.  In  other  words,  place  one  foot 
securely  in  position  before  moving  the 
other.  A deer  can  run  across  fast  water, 
but  it  has  four  legs.  A man  can’t.  If  he 
is  hurrying,  and  one  foot  goes  astray,  a fall 
is  inevitable. 

3.  Watch  for  patches  of  small  stones  or 
gravel  on  the  stream  bed.  It’s  dangerous 
to  travel  from  large  rock  to  large  rock 
across  a current.  The  footing  on  large, 
flat  rocks  is  obviously  less  secure  than 
on  a patch  of  small  stones  or  gravel. 

4.  Don’t  wade  directly  across  a current. 
It’s  hard  work,  because  of  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  water  on  the  sides  of  the 
legs.  Wade  downstream  and  in  a diagonal 
direction.  That  way  the  flow  of  the  current 
will  help  propel  the  feet  and  legs  along 
their  course.  As  a matter  of  fact,  with 
practice,  the  wader  can  learn  actually  to 
“ride”  the  current  downward  and  across. 

5.  Wading  fast  water  is  difficult  enough 
by  daylight  and  should  not  be  attempted 
at  all  at  night,  or  when  the  water  is  muddy, 
unless  the  angler  knows  the  stream  bottom 
as  well  as  he  knows  the  contents  of  his 
fly  box.  Fast  water  usually  conceals  deep 
pockets.  Stepping  into  them  unexpectedly 
might  upset  even  the  most  experienced 
wader  and  get  him  into  serious  trouble. 

6.  Two  fishermen  can  cross  fast,  difficult 
water  more  quickly  and  more  safely  to- 
gether than  they  can  separately.  This  is 
a fact  often  overlooked  perhaps  because 
it  is  so  simple.  Two  men  linking  hands 
and  bracing  each  other  can  negotiate  fast 
water  that  is  better  than  knee  deep  and 
be  in  very  little  danger. 

7.  If  the  angler  does  much  fishing  in 

streams  which  are  fast  and  in  which  the 
rocks  are  slippy — limestone  creeks,  for 
example — a wading  staff  is  a valuable  ad- 
dition to  the  tackle.  This  is  a stout  stick 

that  can  be  lodged  in  the  rocks  on  the 

bottom  and  used  as  a walking  cane  by  the 
angler.  A wading  staff  is  not  necessarily 
an  addition  to  the  equipment  which  the 

angler  takes  with  him  on  the  stream.  He 
can  attach  his  landing  net  to  the  handle  of 
the  staff  and  make  it  serve  a dual  pur- 

pose. And  the  angler  should  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  a landing  net  with  an  extra 
long  handle  often  comes  in  handy. 


Pools  Below  Rapids  Good 

Pools  at  the  foot  of  rapids  and  riffles  are 
good  places  to  fish,  for  the  reason  that 
swift  water  deposits  food  in  such  spots, 
and  fish  wait  there  for  it. 


In  Trolling,  Be  Slow 

In  trolling,  move  the  boat  just  fast  enough 
to  keep  the  lure  from  snagging  on  the  bot- 
tom. Lures  that  move  slowly  and  go  deep 
catch  the  most  fish. 


groove  tie  the  twine.  One  end  of  the 
willow  I would  sharpen,  and  this  I would 
pass  through  the  gill  of  my  fish,  bringing 
it  out  the  mouth  and  thus  suspending  my 
catch  securely.  The  other  end  of  the  stringer 
would  be  tied  to  my  belt,  so  that  the  fish 
dangled  in  the  water  as  I waded. 

Usually  I would  terminate  my  fishing 
at  the  pump  station,  then  situated  at  the 
foot  of  Locust  Street,  Jersey  Shore.  Here 
a large  pipe  extended  out  into  the  river. 
Through  it  water  was  pumped  into  the 
town’s  mains  when  its  other  source  of  water 
supply  was  low. 

Walking  on  this  partly  submerged  pipe, 
I could  make  my  way  well  out  to  the 
middle  of  the  river  and,  standing  on  the 
pipe,  could  float  the  bait  down  stream  to 
where  fish  were  feeding.  Many  a fine  bass 
have  I hooked  while  standing  on  this  old 
pump  station  pipe. 

In  those  days  f allfish — known  to  some  as 
white  chubs— were  numerous  in  the  river 
and  grew  to  considerable  size.  Scores  of 
Jersey  Shore  anglers  used  to  fish  for  them 
under  the  old  bridge  connecting  the  bor- 
ough with  the  island  to  the  east.  Now  a 
new  and  modern  bridge  stands  where  this 
old  span  used  to  be,  for  it  was  swept  away 
early  in  1934  while  the  present  bridge  was 
being  built. 

The  bait  which  proved  irresistible  to  fall- 
fish  was  the  white  grub  found  in  stumps 
of  apple  trees.  These  fat,  white  grubs 
never  failed  to  attract  the  big  fallfish 
swimming  below  the  bridge,  and  many  a 
15  and  16-inch  fish  of  this  species  have 
I seen  taken  within  a stone’s  throw  of  the 
borough’s  main  street  intersection. 

These  were  the  years  when  it  was  legal 
to  take  fish  with  outlines  and  gigs,  and  so 
fish-loving  folk  never  wanted  for  fresh 
fish  in  season.  I recall  a night  when  I tended 
outlines  with  the  Pousts,  a family  which 
lived  near  the  river  and  spent  much  time 
fishing. 

The  hooks  of  our  outlines,  which  ex- 
tended from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other,  were  baited  with  lamper  eels,  found 
in  abundance  in  those  days  in  the  muck 
at  the  water’s  edge.  After  baiting  all  of  the 
outline  hooks  we  stretched  out  on  the 
shore,  our  feet  toward  a fire  of  drift  wood. 

How  vividly  I recall  that  experience,  for 
I fell  asleep  with  my  feet  too  near  the 
fire  and  was  awakened  by  the  heat  which 
had  set  my  shoe  soles  to  smoking  and  had 
scorched  the  bottoms  of  my  feet  so  pain- 
fully I could  scarcely  hop  to  the  water  to 
submerge  the  shoes. 

But  even  my  sore  feet  could  not  lessen 
the  thrill  of  returning  home  about  dawn 
literally  loaded  down  with  big,  squirmy 
eels  which  had  been  taken  from  our  out- 
lines and  dropped  into  burlap  sacks,  the 
only  place  where  they  could  be  confined, 
for  they  would  wiggle  out  of  the  boat  if 
liberated  on  the  slimy  bottom. 

And  so  do  you  wonder  I am  hoping  for 
a return  of  the  days  when  fish  will  again 
inhabit  the  waters  of  the  West  Branch  and 
afford  your  son  and  mine  the  pleasures 
I knew  as  a boy? 
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Where  rock  slicks  break  the  river  current  good  bass  are  likely  to  be  found. 


1947 

COMMON  SENSE  BASS  FISHING 

(From  Page  2) 

bring  him  to  strike  more  often  than  not, 
providing  conditions  are  suitable  and  water 
depth  is  not  prohibitive. 

The  location  of  cover  is  far  simpler  than 
might  be  imagined.  Starting  at  the  foot  of 
the  riffles  and  working  toward  the  base  of 
the  pool,  here  are  a few  things  to  look  for 
the  next  time  you  are  on  the  stream.  Often, 
a riffle  will  be  formed  by  two  main  currents 
dividing  around  some  prominent  object  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  such  as  an  island. 
Where  these  two  currents  join  there  will  be 
formed  a backwater  “bathtub”  just  behind 
this  point.  There  will  usually  be  a sizeable 
fish  lying  in  a spot  such  as  this. 

Here  and  there  in  the  current,  you  will 
see  rock  slicks  breaking  the  current.  Unlike 
a brown  trout  (which  will  usually  lie  di- 
rectly in  front  of  such  cover  or  in  the  cur- 
rent beside  it)  a bass  will  lie  in  the  boil 
directly  behind  a rock.  Don’t  pass  up  this 
cover — these  places  are  always  good  bets. 
Farther  down  the  pool  the  current  may  swing 
up  against  the  shore.  If  this  shoreline  has 
any  large  rocks  protruding  from  the  water, 
fish  each  one  of  them  carefully.  Always 
make  your  way  downstream,  casting  directly 
opposite  you  and  playing  the  lure  across  the 
current  and  down,  covering  any  outstanding 
spots  that  may  be  evident.  The  fish  may 
follow  the  bug  several  feet  before  deciding 
tc  take.  Conversely,  he  may  strike  the  in- 
stant the  fly  touches  the  water.  It  is  always 
best  to  be  on  the  alert. 

A fish  will  rarely  “miss”  a lure  when  he 
comes  for  it.  It  may  appear  so,  but  if  you 
think  back  you  will  recollect  seeing  fish  take 
insects  from  flight  and  making  other  equally 
difficult  strikes.  Yet,  he  seemingly  misses 
an  almost  stationary  fly.  Probably  what  he 
does  is  to  change  his  mind  at  the  last  minute 
and  almost  fall  over  himself  and  the  lure  in 
his  refusal. 

Sometimes  a bass  will  take  a fly  delib- 
erately, with  a rolling  head-and-shoulders 
strike.  Others  will  take  with  a swirling 
smash,  turning  the  instant  the  lure  is  taken. 
Such  fish  are  easier  to  hook,  the  barb  setting 
itself  solidly  in  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Do  not  pass  up  cover  directly  in  your  line 
of  wading  below  you.  Rocks  concealed  by 
the  water  on  your  side  of  the  current  often 
will  hide  good  fish.  Handle  each  one  care- 
fully from  above,  with  long  casts  down  past 
the  rock  on  each  side.  Play  the  bug  back 
past  the  boil  each  time  and  work  it  up  well 
toward  you  before  you  pick  it  up  to  recast. 
I have  seen  nice  bass  come  out  of  nowhere 
from  just  such  cover  to  catch  me  entirely 
unaware. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  above  hap- 
pened to  me  in  my  pet  bass  pool  on  the 
Delaware  last  season.  I had  fished  down 
over  half  the  stretch,  through  water  that 
seemed  to  me  as  nice  as  any  I had  seen 
before.  The  upper  end  had  a fairly  strong 
current  which  hugged  the  shore.  Here  and 
there,  huge  boulders  jutted  from  the  water 
and  formed  a submerged  “Devil’s  Potato 
Patch”  of  rocks  and  ledges.  By  the  time  I 
reached  mid-pool  I had  picked  up  one  small 
fish.  I was  becoming  careless  in  my  re- 
trieves and  generally  not  paying  attention 
to  the  job  at  hand.  As  I moved  down- 
stream deeper  water  forced  me  toward  mid- 
river, away  from  the  shore  I was  fishing. 


As  I lengthened  line  to  compensate  for  this. 
I noticed  a series  of  rock  boils  lined  up  in 
the  current,  about  fifteen  feet  apart. 

Picking  up  and  handling  a long  line,  I put 
a cast  down  past  the  first  boil.  As  the  hair 
frog  approached  the  rock,  the  river  blew  up! 
I stripped  frantically  and  slammed  the  hook 
into  the  fish.  Fortunately,  he  had  almost 
inhaled  the  bug,  so  there  was  little  danger 
of  losing  him.  After  a prolonged  battle  he 
came  to  net — eighteen  inches  of  solid  river 
small -mouth.  Moving  downstream  a few 
yards,  I put  my  lure  just  below  the  next 
boil  and  started  it  back.  WHAM — and  I 
was  into  another! 

Standing  in  one  place,  I fished  that  entire 
line-up  of  rocks,  raising  a large  fish  beside 
each  of  them.  Later  on  in  the  season  I 
found  bass  in  that  spot  when  no  other  bass 
in  the  pool  would  move  to  a fly.  I have  since 
dubbed  it  “The  Bass  Mine”  and  I have  put 
aside  my  careless  ways. 

Striking  and  playing  a bass  differs  some- 
what from  the  technique  used  in  other  forms 
of  fresh  water  fishing.  A bass  has  a very 
tough  mouth,  and  sinking  the  barb  of  a large 
hook  into  his  jaws  requires  far  from  a gentle 
touch.  As  your  terminal  tackle  is  selected 
with  this  in  mind,  jolt  that  hook  home  on 
the  strike.  Then,  as  soon  as  you  manage  to 
get  tight  line  on  him,  rehook  him  with  a 
straight  pull. 

Often  you  will  manage  only  to  half-hook 
your  fish  on  the  strike  because  of  the  bow 
in  your  line  caused  by  the  current.  Re- 
hooking  will  set  the  barb  home  where  it  will 
do  the  most  good.  Failure  to  do  this  will 
result  in  the  loss  of  many  good  fish  a season, 
regardless  of  how  sharp  you  may  have  honed 
your  hook  points. 

While  fishing  in  Forbes  Pond,  a small  farm 
lake  in  Maine,  I had  the  fortune  to  hook 
one  of  the  largest  northern  large-mouthed 
bass  I have  ever  seen.  When  he  took  the 
bug,  he  came  with  a lazy,  almost  method- 
ical, head-and-shoulders  roll.  I slammed  the 
hook  into  him  and  in  my  excitement  failed  to 
rehook  the  fish  during  the  course  of  the 
battle.  After  about  five  minutes  of  leisurely 
battle  he  surfaced  and  spat  the  bug  back 
at  me.  To  say  that  I was  disappointed  is 
an  understatement,  but  it  taught  me  to  re- 
hook my  fish.  That  is  the  HARD  WAY  to 


learn — Take  my  advice  and  you  won't  have 
the  same  trouble. 

Always  remember  that  the  small  creatures 
on  which  a bass  feeds  live  for  the  most 
part  in  the  shallows.  Naturally  it  follows 
that  when  a bass  is  hungry  he  will  move 
into  the  shallows  where  food  is  more  easily 
obtained.  A bass  will  range  throughout  his 
home  pool  when  he  is  definitely  on  the  feed, 
and  shallow  water  is  one  of  the  best  bets 
at  this  time.  A fish  will  strike  far  more 
readily  there  because  he  is  usually  closer  to 
the  fly.  Often  the  same  fish  that  you  were 
unable  to  raise  from  the  deeper  water  at 
the  head  of  the  pool  during  the  off  periods 
will  come  readily  to  the  fly  when  he  takes 
up  his  shallower  shoreline  station. 

This  summer,  when  you  decide  to  fish  for 
river  bass,  use  some  common  sense.  Start 
thinking  like  a bass,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  you  will  catch  more. 


Book  Review 

The  Book  of  Trout  Lore 

By  JOHN  CROWE 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company 

Here  is  a book  on  trout  fishing 
written  by  a native  Pennsylvanian. 
John  Crowe,  whose  home  is  in  Erie, 
does  his  fishing  in  the  Keystone  State, 
and  his  book  is  filled  with  trouting 
nuggets  for  other  Pennsylvanians. 

All  kinds  of  fishing  are  discussed. 
So  are  trout  stream  insects,  fly-tying, 
along  with  water,  weather,  and  season 
conditions  and  such  vital  factors  as 
presentation  and  approach. 

Into  the  pages  of  this  newest  of 
fishing  books  the  author  has  put  the 
wisdom  he  has  gained  through  years 
of  study  and  actual  fishing  experience. 


The  West  Shore  Sportsmen’s  Association 
at  New  Cumberland,  has  voted  to  lease  the 
West  Fairview  club  house  of  the  Harris- 
burg Gun  Club  for  five  years. 
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IDEAL  TROUT  STREAM 

{From  Page  4) 

is  to  be  found  in  “small  rubble”  bottoms 
which  consist  of  irregular  stones  from  the 
size  of  a walnut  up  to  about  twelves  inches 
in  diameter. 

The  second  place  went  to  “silt”  bottom 
composed  of  soils  high  in  calcium.  The  poor- 
est of  all  types  of  stream  bottom,  from  the 
standpoint  of  food  production,  is  sand.  We 
hereby  conclude  that  the  riffle  areas  of  our 
ideal  stream  must  be  of  one  of  these  high 
producing  types. 

Trout  need  shade  and  hiding  places.  Shade 
is  produced  by  trees,  bushes,  overhanging 
grass  tufts,  and  boulders.  Deep  pools  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  logs  and  drift  where 
the  current  has  gouged  out  basins  and  stones 
of  large  size  always  are  appreciated.  Even 
when  feeding  the  brown  trout  seems  not  to 
be  content  unless  it  has  a snag  or  a trailing 
branch  between  its  back  and  the  sky. 
Another  place  it  loves  to  be  is  behind  a 
sunken  rock  that  breaks  the  current  over- 
head and  on  either  side  where  it  can  lie 
quietly  and  take  its  toll  of  the  choice  tid- 
bits that  go  by.  Brooks  like  the  log-jams, 
overhanging  tree  roots,  and  under-cut  banks. 
Rainbows  prefer  fast  water  in  the  deep  fast 
glides  or  broken  rips. 

In  one  of  my  favorite  streams  a ledge  of 
outcropping  sandstone  forms  a beautiful  falls 
about  four  feet  high.  Time  after  time  I 
have  taken  choice  rainbows  of  ten  inches 
or  larger  from  the  very  lip  of  the  falls  where 
it  would  seem  impossible  for  any  fish  to  rise, 
let  alone  maintain  a feeding  station.  They 
always  go  over  the  falls  and  put  up  a splen- 
did fight  in  the  boiling  caldron  and  white 
water  below. 

Listing  the  predators  of  trout,  we  have 
kingfishers,  herons,  bitterns,  ospreys,  mink, 
coon,  watersnakes,  turtles,  the  dragon  fly, 
water  beetles,  and  man.  In  the  general 
scheme  of  nature  predators  are  necessary  to 
strike  a proper  balance.  If  predators  were 
eliminated,  trout  might  increase  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  would  reduce  the  food 
supply  to  the  point  where  they  would  either 
fall  victim  to  malnutrition  and  disease  or, 
worse  yet,  become  a race  of  stunted  large- 
headed midgets. 

I have  in  mind  a mountain  stream  o; 
medium  size  where  a combination  of  cold 
water  and  over-production  has  reduced  the 
rate  of  growth  in  trout  to  an  average  of 
approximately  one-fourth  inch  per  year  in 
length.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a fisherman 
to  catch  four  hundred  trout  in  the  course 
of  a morning’s  fishing.  Of  this  number  per- 
haps two  per  cent  have  reached  the  legal 
length  of  six  inches.  Several  experts  have 
made  a superficial  examination  and  gave 
the  opinion  the  trout  were  definitely  under- 
nourished. 

Perhaps  a few  good  predators  would  help 
to  remedy  this  stream  and  bring  about  cer- 
tain very  desirable  changes. 

How  much  fishing  pressure  will  a stream 
stand?  You  answer  that  one! 

To  produce  an  abundance  of  large,  well 
conditioned  trout  the  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
the  stream  drainage  basin  is  another  de- 
termining factor.  The  chemical  elements  of 
the  soil  dissolved  in  water  leach  into  the 
stream,  where  they  support  countless  mi- 
croscopic plants  upon  which  aquatic  insects 


feed.  This  establishes  the  last  link  in  our 
food  chain. 

Water  cress,  moss,  elodea,  and  various 
plants  that  grow  in  the  water  are  important 
for  two  reasons.  They  provide  an  abundance 
of  food  and  hiding  places  for  various  insects, 
on  which  trout  feed.  Try  your  wet  flies  along 
the  edge  of  the  cress  beds  the  next  time 
you  visit  your  favorite  stream.  Brookies 
especially  love  the  water  cress  pastures. 

The  second  function  of  aquatic  plants  is 
that,  under  strong  light,  they  supply  a large 
amount  of  oxygen  to  the  water  as  a by- 
product of  their  growth.  This  free  oxygen 
is  important  to  your  ideal  stream,  as  has 
already  been  stated.  A less  important  func- 
tion of  aquatic  plants  is  the  stabilization  of 
this  stream  bed.  Erosion  by  high  water  and 
a consequent  loss  of  the  vital  fertilizing  ele- 
ments of  our  streams  are  less  where  plants 
have  been  established.  Also,  they  add 
certain  organic  substances  which  in  turn  add 
to  the  productivity  of  a stream. 


A stream  to  be  self-supporting  must  have 
suitable  spawning  areas.  For  trout  this 
means  suitable  feeder  brooks  containing  beds 
of  fine,  loose  gravel  supplied  with  spring  or 
seepage  water  where  their  eggs  may  be 
hatched  and  at  the  same  time  protected. 
These  brooks  must  be  open  and  free  from 
obstructions  that  would  prevent  the  free 
passage  of  brood  stock  to  and  from  the 
spawning  beds. 

The  final  factor,  and  by  no  means  the 
least  important,  in  my  estimation,  is  the  in- 
spiring scenery.  I am  more  than  half  con- 
vinced that  a great  deal  of  the  pleasure  we 
get  from  fishing  is  the  occasional  glimpses 
we  get  of  the  wild  folk  going  about  their 
everyday  business  or  the  sight  of  a bit  of 
beautiful  scenery  to  tuck  away  in  memory’s 
creel. 

Would  you  spend  an  entire  day  catching 
large  trout  from  a man-made  concrete  pool 

(Turn  to  Page  13) 


Trout  need  shade  and  hiding  places. 
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WRONG  WAY  PLUGGING 

( From  Page  6) 

of  the  line  guide.  The  unused  holes  were 
plugged  with  small  chunks  of  aluminum, 
riveted  in  place.  Perhaps  the  principal 
danger  to  guard  against  in  a job  like  this 
would  be  the  accidental  bending  of  any  of 
the  reel  parts  as  they  are  held  in  a vise  for 
drilling. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  reel  be  dis- 
mantled, each  part  studied,  and  the  neces- 
sary alteration  mapped  carefully  before  any 
work  is  begun.  The  parts  not  altered,  spool, 
gears,  etc.,  can  be  laid  by  in  a little  box 
until  the  drilling  work  on  the  end  plates 
is  completed.  Note  that  a bent  spool  shaft 
or  bearing  means  a useless  reel.  The  reel 
pictured  is  labeled  Shakespeare  “Criterion” 
1960  Model  HD. 

Scene  IV  develops  naturally.  Winter  has 
given  way  to  something  resembling  spring. 
I fasten  the  left-handed  reel  to  a casting 
rod,  remove  the  hooks  from  a battered  plug 
for  practice  purposes,  and  adjourn  to  the 
backyard.  But  first  I check  to  make  sure 
the  aforementioned  neighbor  lady  cannot  see 
me  casting  for  bass  in  the  backyard,  as  she 
did  in  the  parlor! 

I am  a little  rusty,  of  course,  but  after  a 
few  casts  my  thumb  falls  into  the  old  groove, 
and  I cast  right  along.  A spaniel  puppy 
comes  across  lots  to  investigate,  and  is  very 
much  interested  in  the  old  plug  as  I re- 
trieve it  across  the  lawn. 

He  is  a good  substitute  for  a bass.  He 
pounces  on  the  plug,  shakes  it  viciously,  and 
tries  to  carry  it  under  the  porch.  We  have 
a swell  workout.  I have  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  winding  the  reel  with  my  left 
hand  once  I get  the  knack. 

As  I put  up  my  tackle,  I have  a feeling 
that  bass  season  holds  some  brand  new 
thrills  for  me  this  year,  and  I am  impatient 
for  the  time  to  roll  around. 

Scene  V cannot  be  described  until  the 
present  season  is  over.  What  will  happen 
is  hidden  in  the  future.  This  much  I can 
tell — I have  a good  right-hand  reel  laid 
away,  just  in  case  of  emergency. 


Inspect  Your  Boat  Well 

Give  your  boat — whether  it  be  a canoe,  a 
rowboat,  or  a larger  craft — a thorough  in- 
spection before  storing  it  for  the  winter.  Re- 
pairs made  now  will  save  a lot  of  time  and 
extra  expenses  next  season. 

IDEAL  TROUT  STREAM 

( From  Page  12) 

surrounded  by  the  formality  of  velvet  lawns 
and  close  cropped  hedges? 

Would  you  care  to  do  the  same  thing  the 
next  day  or  every  day  for  a week? 

I can  guess  the  answer. 

I want  to  match  the  red  spots  on  my  trout 
with  the  crimson  cardinal  flower,  the  blacks 
with  the  branch  scars  of  a white  birch,  the 
blues  with  a jay’s  wing  or  the  blue  berry. 
I must  feel  the  friendly  tug  of  the  heavy  rip 
against  my  booted  legs,  or  even  the  shock- 
ing chill  of  water  through  my  clothes  when 
I take  an  unexpected  spill. 

We  cannot  find  Nameless  Creek  except  in 
the  fragments  of  our  own  favored  pools  and 
ripples.  Let’s  keep  them  uncpoiled! 


Four  Fish  in  One 

Harold  Stitzer,  of  Pleasant  Gap, 
while  fishing  in  Spring  Creek,  caught 
four  legal  trout  on  a single  cast,  using 
only  one  hook. 

Here  is  how  it  happened: 

Stitzer  made  a cast  with  a streamer 
fly  and  tied  into  a brown  trout  21% 
inches  long  and  weighing  four  pounds. 
In  the  stomach  of  the  trout  were  the 
following:  One  brook  trout  eight 

inches  long,  one  brown  trout  six  and 
a half  inches  long,  and  one  brown 
trout  seven  inches  in  length. 


SHOOT  YOUR  TROUT 

( From  Page  8) 

The  sport  had  mellowed  Derek,  who 
usually  was  something  of  a silent  partner. 

“Where,”  he  asked  “did  you  get  this 
buckshot  idea  in  the  first  place?” 

“I  learned  it  just  like  you  did,”  I an- 
swered, “and  a good  many  years  ago.” 

“I  was  fishing  the  west  branch  of  Licking 
Creek  between  the  Blue  and  Blacklog 
Mountains,  on  that  occasion.  I had  walked 
way  up  near  the  Owl’s  Nest  clearing,  where 
the  most  beautiful  brook  trout  I ever  saw 
used  to  fan  their  tails  in  the  thick  laurel 
roots  under  the  banks.  The  stream  was 
a swollen  torrent  from  spring  rains,  and 
those  charr  were  really  chary — of  worms, 
minnows,  and  wet  flies. 

“I  fished  several  hours  without  getting 
a single  one  of  those  pedigreed  trout.  I 
was  getting  bites,  though,  from  hordes  of 
mosquitoes,  with  a few  ‘no-see-ums’  on  the 
substitute’s  bench.  When  I could  stand  it 
no  longer  I went  back  and  sat  down  on 
a stump  and  bathed  in  citronella.  After  that 
I felt  better,  so  I lit  my  pipe.  Then  it 
happened. 

“I  never  did  hear  a footstep,  I just  felt 
a presence,  looked  up,  and  saw  a smiling 
fisherman  beside  me.  ‘What  luck?’  he  asked. 
I shrugged  and  showed  him  my  empty 
creel.  ‘Are  you  using  a sinker?’  he  ques- 
tioned. ‘No  sir’  I answered.  In  those  days 
I loved  a free  line  and  leader  as  Patrick 
Henry  loved  liberty.  I was  not  going  to 
use  lead,  ever!  Then  he  opened  his  creel. 

“Honestly,  Derek,  I nearly  fell  off  the 
stump.  He  had  six  brook  trout  there,  from 
thirteen  to  seventeen  inches  in  length.  The 
biggest  brookie  I had  ever  caught  in  twenty 
years’  fishing  was  just  fourteen  inches  long. 

“You  know,  I looked  at  those  trout  and 
my  lower  jaw  just  hung  loose  and  quivered. 
‘Man,  oh  man!  H-h-how  did  y-y-you  ever 
g-g-get  them?’  I stammered.  He  creeled 
the  fish  before  answering.  ‘Like  this,’  he 
said,  lifting  up  his  rod  and  showing  me  his 
terminal  tackle.  The  rod  and  line  looked 
like  antiques  to  me,  and  the  leader  looked 
like  braided  hair.  About  ten  inches  above 
an  odd-looking  hook  was  a heavy  round 
lead  shot.  He  smiled  at  my  puzzled  look. 

“ ‘Just  use  a heavy  sinker,’  he  said.  ‘You 
must  get  down  on  the  bottom  where  the 
trout  are  eating  breakfast.’  Then  he  just 
sort  of  floated  over  to  the  stream  with  all 
the  grace  of  a fox  stalking  a grouse.  He 
made  a cast  to  a little  pocket  on  the  far 
side,  and  the  bait  landed  beside  a rock 
ledge  and  under  a tree  root.  It  was  ab- 


solutely perfect — a work  of  art!  The  next 
moment  he  was  playing  an  angry  trout. 
Just  like  that. 

“While  he  played  it  with  evident  en- 
joyment, he  began  to  talk.  ‘I  feel’  he  said, 
‘that  there  is  no  more  deadly  bait  or  lure 
for  trout  in  early  season  fishing  than  an 
angleworm  fished  up  and  across  the  stream 
with  a sinker.  Begin  the  season  with  a 
split  buckshot,  and  taper  off  to  three,  two, 
or  one  BB  shot,  as  the  streams  get  low 
and  clear.  Stay  on  the  shallow  side  of 
the  stream  and  fish  the  deep  side.  Walk 
quietly,  fish  carefully,  casting  up  and  work- 
ing your  bait  slowly  down  stream.  Anyone 
who  follows  these  directions  will  catch 
trout  and  plenty  of  them.  You  will  snake 
big  trout  out  of  swift  runs  and  from  under 
overhanging  stumps  and  trees.  You  will 
take  home  fish  instead  of  wishes,  and  you 
will  be  a happy  angler.’ 

“The  trout  was  tiring  rapidly.  The  old 
angler  moved  nearer  the  edge  of  the  stream. 
‘Will  you  get  me  a few  hemlock  branches?’ 
he  asked,  as  he  prepared  to  net  the  most 
beautiful  thing  that  swims — a native  brook 
trout. 

“I  hastened  to  oblige  him.  When  I turned 
around  with  the  branches  he  was  gone. 
The  trout,  well  over  a foot  in  length,  was 
lying  in  all  its  glory  beside  my  creel.  But 
my  strange  friend  had  vanished,  and  I 
never  saw  him  again.  I have  always  re- 
gretted that,  for  he  was  a perfect  angler, 
like  someone  out  of  an  old  book. 

“Well,  Derek,  after  I felt  sure  the  old 
man  was  not  going  to  return  I performed 
one  of  the  simplest  and  most  momentous 
acts  of  my  fishing  career.  I attached  a 
buckshot.  Then  things  began  to  happen. 
The  trout  began  to  replace  the  alibis  in 
my  creel.  That  action  has  never  stopped. 
I learned  that  day,  as  never  before,  how 
to  catch  trout.” 

“And  you  never  saw  that  old  fisherman 
again?”  questioned  Derek.  I shook  my  head. 
“No,  but  I keep  looking  for  him  on  every 
stream.” 

Derek  was  getting  to  his  feet. 

“Very  strange”  he  said,  as  he  prepared 
to  again  go  down  stream. 

I rose,  too,  thinking  of  some  beautiful 
holes  upstream  around  a fallen  log  bridge, 
holes  that  intrigued  me.  We  exchanged 
wishes  for  each  other’s  good  luck  while 
we  baited  our  hooks. 

As  Derek  started  off,  I called  and  stopped 
him,  saying,  “If  you  don’t  like  that  big 
sinker,  you  had  better  take  it  off.”  He 
looked  blank,  then  a slow  grin  emerged 
and  changed  to  a chuckle,  “I’ll  shoot  you 
first,”  he  said. 

Well,  he  never  shot  me,  but  he  is  still 
shooting  trout  with  a buckshot. 


When  Wafer  Is  High 

When  the  water  is  high,  fish  rarely  look 
for  food  in  the  fast  water  of  midstream. 
Cast  the  bait  or  lure  close  to  the  shores,  in 
the  quiet  pools,  and  in  eddies. 


Heavy  Sox  in  Boots 

Wear  heavy  sox  in  rubber  boots,  even 
in  the  summer.  They  absorb  perspiration 
from  the  feet.  Light  silk  or  cotton  hose  may 
be  worn  under  the  woolens  if  you  choose. 
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(From  Page  7) 

By  this  time  you  are  frantically  digging 
through  your  assortment — which  has  be- 
come a feather  jigsaw  puzzle.  You  pick  up 
a Black  Quill,  tie  it  carefully  to  your 
leader,  and  with  an  abundance  of  new 
found  energy  and  confidence  flip  it  over 
a spot  where  you  watched  a trout  breaking. 
You  get  set  for  the  strike — and  nothing 
happens.  The  fly  drifts  on  and  on,  finally 
dunking.  You  try  again — and  again,  be- 
coming more  and  more  irked  and  more 
and  more  convinced  that  guy  had  a 
guardian  angel  hooking  the  trout  for  him. 

Finally,  you  pause  and  invite  that  guy 
to  see  what  he  can  do  with  the  trout  you 
were  working  on.  The  first  cast,  and,  just 
as  you  hoped  against,  “your  trout”  is 
headed  for  his  basket. 

This  happens  again  and  again.  That  guy 
has  kept  only  a few  of  the  trout,  spanking 
the  others  and  sending  them  gack  to 
“mama  to  grow  up,”  as  you  hear  him 
addressing  his  catches.  Finally  an  idea 
sneaks  up  on  you — maybe  that  guy  has 
something. 

The  pools  quiet  down,  and  that  guy  walks 
over  to  the  bank  to  sit  down,  taking  time 
out  for  a smoke.  You  figure  the  score — 
trout  after  trout  for  him,  nothing  for  you, 
and  both  using  the  same  bug — on  the 
same  trout. 

You  get  chummy  and  find  the  other  guy 
mellow  and  talkative  after  his  successful 
evening.  Then  you  decide  to  ask  him  what 
it  is  all  about — the  water  grabbing — the 
trout  taking  that  one  fly  and  no  reasonable 
facsimile — and  so  on???  Qestions  that  have 
multiplied  in  your  mind  come  gushing  out. 

Then  he  patiently  explains  “sometimes 
the  trout  are  popping  all  over  the  water, 
and  you  just  can’t  get  a strike.  I have 
tried  time  and  again  to  find  the  bug  they 
are  taking — something  you  cannot  see  or 
pick  from  the  many  hatches  on  the  water.” 
Then  he  asks:  “Did  you  see  that  Black 
Quill  on  the  water?” — And  you  confess  you 
did  not. 

“Well,”  he  continues,  “I  tried  to  catch 
one  back  there  where  you  were  sitting 
on  the  bank.  The  sun  hits  longer  in  open 
areas,  and  you  usually  find  the  hatches 
earlier — and  see  them  easier.  I saw  that 
bug  on  the  water — and  the  trout  going  for 


“This  was  my  prize  catch  in  1944.  I was  the 
envy  of  the  nation  that  year.” 
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Bud  Cliff  making  an  “emergency  special.”  He 
never  yet  has  been  stumped  when  asked  to 
imitate  a live  fly. 


it  at  the  same  time — but  I got  the  bug  first.” 

“Yeah,”  you  interrupt,  “I  saw  you.” 

“Bet  you  thought  I was  nuts,”  he  con- 
tinues, “but  that  is  how  it  is.  I just  took 
that  bug  into  town  and  had  Bud  Cliff  make 
one  for  me — and  here,  look  it  over,”  he 
says  as  he  passes  the  bug  to  you  for  closer 
inspection. 

It  looks  the  same,  you  think,  and  then 
you  compare  it  with  the  one  on  your  leader. 
Size  is  not  quite  the  same,  body  thinner, 
and  the  wings  divided — upright. 

“That’s  it,”  he  says,  “I  have  other  Black 
Quills  but  not  the  same  size  as  the  bug 
on  the  water.  They  would  not  touch  it  on 
a No.  12.  I tried  black  hackles  on  a No. 
14,  but  nothing  doing.  They  just  won’t 
take  a substitute  for  the  real  thing  some- 
times. It  has  to  be  just  right-size,  colors, 
shape.” 

“Does  it  always  happen  this  way?”  you 
ask. 

“I  should  say  NOT!”  he  replies — and  by 
his  tone  of  voice  you  know  he  has  shared 
your  disappointments  and  is  sympathetic. 

He  tells  you  of  the  many  times  he  has 
tried  everything  in  the  book  with  nothing 
to  show  except  punky  bites.  And  he  tells 
you  of  other  flies  he  has  picked  up  along 
the  streams  and  has  had  duplicated. 

Shadows  are  lenthening  on  the  stream, 
but  you  suddenly  relax,  settle  down,  and 
feel  that  if  it  takes  all  night  you  are  going 
to  hear  what  this  guy  has  to  say. 

He  tells  you  of  a night  last  week.  Trout 
hopping  like  mad — every  pool  seemingly 
alive — but  only  a rare  strike  on  two  or 
three  different  patterns  of  flies — and  the 
hits  so  half-hearted  that  he  was  not  sure 
whether  the  trout  were  annoyed  and  just 
jumping  over  the  bug — or  trying  to  get 
his  goat.  He  continues: 

“I  walked  along  the  pools — into  the  water 
■ — threw  my  hat  into  the  air  at  bugs,  and 
crawled  on  my  hands  and  knees  after 
them.  I finally  had  a half  dozen  different 
flies — all  from  hatches  on  the  stream — and 
took  them  home  to  be  duplicated.  The  next 
night  with  high  hopes  I beat  it  back  to  the 
stream  and  found  the  trout  starting  to 
break  for  flies  earlier  than  before. 

“Well,  I tried  every  day — once,  twice, 
a dozen  times — and  never  had  a strike. 
So  you  see,  you  just  can’t  tell  that  way 


either.  You  take  your  chances — but  some- 
times you  just  know  for  sure  you  have 
the  right  number. 

“You  will  find  trout  taking  one  fly  on 
one  stream  and  a different  pattern  on  an- 
other stream.  Sometimes  you  can  catch 
the  limit  on  a fly  one  night  and  never  get 
a strike  on  that  fly  through  the  rest  of  the 
season.  And  again,  on  some  streams,  trout 
will  take  the  same  fly,  night  after  night. 

“There  are  the  old  favorites  that  always 
take  trout.  If  you  have  faith  in  them  and 
fish  them  right,  you  always  can  find  action. 
Why,  some  anglers  I know  carry  only  a 
half  dozen  or  less  patterns  of  flies  and  they 
always  get  trout.  Guess  I just  don’t  know 
their  angles. 

“I  do  not  get  out  often  enough  to  know 
how  their  tastes  are  running,  and  when 
I run  out  of  luck  on  the  old  regulars  or 
can’t  match  the  hatches  on  the  stream 
I make  sure  I get  the  live  flies  matched — 
for  sooner  or  later,  the  trout  will  take 
them. 

“Lots  of  times  I have  had  one  strike 
after  another  and  suddenly,  no  action. 
I switch  flies  and  maybe  I hit  again — ■ 
usually  I don’t.  Trout  change  their  tastes 
fast  sometimes.  Maybe  the  little  ones  want 
one  fly — the  bigger  ones  another — I found 
that  too.  Nope,”  he  slows  down,  “You 
never  can  tell  what  you  will  run  into.” 

He  glances  at  the  darkened  sky  and  the 
inky  quiet  waters  of  the  pool,  and  you 
figure  he  is  about  ready  to  start  for  his 
car  and  home.  You  begin  taking  down 
your  rod  and  he  notes  your  action,  asking: 

“Quitting  so  soon?” 

You  hesitate  and  remark:  “Guess  I might 
as  well — nothing  doing  now.” 

“Why,  you’re  missing  all  the  excitement,” 
he  says,  “Stick  around  for  some  action  with 
the  big  ones.” 

You  pause,  your  ears  sticking  out  a mile 
and  repeat  “big  ones??” 

“Yeah.  Just  wait  until  everything  settles 
down  and  about  dark  you  will  see  some 
action.” 

You  probe  again:  “You  mean  fly  fishing 

after  dark?” 

“Sure  thing,”  he  says,  “That’s  when  we 
nail  the  big  ones — and,  believe  me,  it  is 
something  you’ll  never  forget.” 

You — who  packed  up  and  headed  home 
each  evening  at  dark,  begin  to  wonder. 
After  all,  the  guy’s  all  confidence — and 
he  DID  catch  trout. 

Then  he  sees  you  are  doubtful — but  taking 
the  bait,  and  maybe  because  he  wants  to 
sound  off  or  likes  your  company,  he  starts 
off  again. 

“Back  about  15  years  ago,  my  buddy 
and  I fished  this  creek  a couple  of  miles 
below  here  and  had  managed  to  pick  up 
a couple  of  small  ones.  A few  fellows  were 
bait  fishing  along  the  banks  as  it  became 
dark  and  we  could  hear,  but  not  see,  the 
trout  working — in  deep  water — in  shallow 
water — sometimes  breaking  at  our  feet.  They 
were  not  taking  bait — at  least  the  guys 
soaking  worms  were  half-asleep. 

“We  picked  an  opening  where  we  could 
figure  back  casts — or  to  roll  cast  the  pool — 
any  way  to  feed  flies  onto  the  water.  We 
tried  everything  without  a strike. 

“I  was  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  flies  and 
patience  when  I found  a little  box  in  my 

( Turn  to  Page  15) 
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outfit  containing  bass  flies  and  a Murdock 
Minnow — as  we  knew  it — an  imitation  of 
a small  minnow  first  made  by  Bud  Cliff’s 
dad  a good  30  years  ago.  We  had  caught 
a good  many  bass  on  it,  using  a spinner, 
so  I gave  it  a flip  into  the  drink — no  spinner. 
Just  as  I groped  for  the  line  in  front  of 
the  reel  to  take  up  slack,  the  rod  almost 
jumped  from  my  hands.  I never  had  ex- 
perienced a kick  like  that — something  like 
a bass  smacking  a plug  on  a dark  night 
only  a sharper,  different  shock. 

“Well,  Bud  Cliff  was  the  other  guy  with 
me,  and  he  flashed  his  light  on  the  shore 
so  I could  beach  the  trout.  We  always 
beach  the  trout  at  night — makes  less  fuss 
and  commotion  and  does  not  require  too 
much  light.  In  the  next  half  hour  I had 
caught  three  or  four  more  and  missed  as 
many.  Bud  and  I switched  rods,  and  he 
had  the  same  luck. 

“The  bait  fishermen  went  nuts  as  we 
took  at  least  seven  nice  trout  from  one 
pool.  When  we  went  home  that  night  we 
vowed  to  be  back  again  the  next  night 
after  dark.  It  was  the  same — new  pools, 
more  trout — all  nice  ones  running  up  to 
18  inches. 

“I  could  not  shut  my  eyes  at  night  with- 
out trout  splashing  in  my  dreams.  This 
was  it!!  Many  nights  we  would  not  leave 
home  until  9 or  10  o’clock.  We  checked 
various  streams  and  found  brownies  the 
best  night  feeders.  We  found  rainbows 
and  brooks  took  the  Murdocks  in  daylight — 
different  sizes  and  colors  but  with  a spinner 
most  of  the  time.  Sometimes  in  murky 
water  after  a rain  they  would  take  it 
either  way. 

“Naturally,  we  wondered  why?  It  was 
not  long  before  we  found  the  answer. 
Watching  trout  hit  it  in  clear  water  gave 
us  the  clue.  The  Murdock  drifted  about 
in  the  water — sideways — apparently  with  a 
school  of  small  brown  minnows — so  small 
they  looked  like  brown  match  sticks.  Then 
came  the  trout.  The  minnows  flashed  out 
of  sight,  and  only  the  Murdock  remained 
to  get  hit.  The  action  was  almost  the  same 
as  a live  minnow,  and  we  figured  the  size 
had  made  the  difference  in  some  pools 
where  trout  took  larger  sized  Murdocks  and 
would  not  touch  the  smaller  sized. 

“The  more  we  fished  the  Murdock,  the 
more  we  learned  about  it  and  the  feeding 
habits  of  big  trout.  They  are  gluttons,  and 
they  are  after  a school  of  minnows,  the 
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minnows  are  usually  the  same  size,  and  a 
Murdock,  the  same  size  fits  the  bill  because 
it  is  the  softest  victim  in  sight. 

“We  found  why  we  missed  a great  many 
strikes.  The  trout  hit  hard  and  fast,  turn- 
ing with  the  strike — always  turning,  which 
accounted  for  the  shock-strike.  When  the 
line  was  slack,  the  trout  made  the  turn 
and  was  hooked  solid  going  away.  On  a 
light  line,  the  trout  struck  and  the  Murdock 
was  yanked  or  torn  from  its  mouth.  You 
see,  you  don’t  need  to  set  the  hook — in 
the  dark  you  never  know  there  is  a strike 
until  you  feel  the  fish  hook  itself.  Some- 
times, you  hear  a faint  splash  before  the 
hit — but  the  space  of  time  is  so  narrow  in 
split  seconds  you  can’t  do  much  about  it— 
unless  you  have  the  jitters  and  yank  the 
Murdock  on  a tight  line. 

“The  bigger  the  trout  water  we  fished, 
the  bigger  the  trout  we  caught.  We  taught 
any  number  of  anglers  to  use  the  Murdock 
— took  them  to  the  stream — and  caught  trout 
most  of  the  time. 

“You  must  pick  your  spot — fish  it  quietly 
and  carefully — and  right.  You  can  fish 
the  Murdocks  in  the  day  to  get  the  hang 
of  it — and  catch  fish  too — but  at  night — 
that  is  something  real.  The  best  spot  is 
in  shallow  water  at  the  head  or  foot  of  a 
pool — wherever  you  would  expect  minnows 
to  be. 

“I  remember  one  night  we  were  fishing 
the  Watermill  and  wound  up  in  front  of 
Jack  Bailey’s  camp.  We  took  several  nice 
trout  from  the  pool  and  quit  there  to  go 
home.  Bud  remembered  he  had  left  his 
landing  net  there  and  went  back  for  it 
the  next  day.  Believe  it  or  not,  we  had 
taken  those  big  trout  in  water  not  over  six 
inches  deep. 

That  guy  paused  to  light  another  cigarette 
and  to  give  the  stream  a careful  once-over 
and  then  continued. 

“Well,  it’s  about  time  we  got  some  action 
here — this  pool  is  just  about  right — water 
nice  and  low  and  a natural  feeding  spot.” 

Thus,  he  hands  you  a Murdock — a feather 
minnow  made  of  barred  mallard  feathers. 
He  tells  you  to  use  about  four  to  six  feet 
of  leader — about  8 to  10  pound  test.  The 
weight  of  the  leader,  line,  and  fly  mean 
a lot  in  the  way  the  Murdock  works,  he 
explains. 

By  this  time,  you  are  ready  for  anything. 
You  make  a tentative  cast,  thinking  of  all 
the  trees,  willows,  stumps,  rocks,  and  other 


obstacles  you  have  tied  up  on  during  day- 
light. The  mental  hazards  are  ironed  out 
as  you  reach  out  again  and  again,  probing 
farther  and  farther  until  you  are  sure 
you  must  be  reaching  into  the  woods.  You 
shut  your  eyes  and  mentally  catalogue  the 
pool,  pray  a little,  hope  a lot,  and  keep 
casting. 

You  do  as  he  says,  cast  slightly  upstream 
and  across,  retrieving  slowly — ever  so 
slowly.  Sometimes  you  feel  a bump  as 
you  touch  bottom. 

Just  as  you  are  about  to  break  silence 
and  tell  him  that  you  have  the  hang  of 
casting  a Murdock,  you  hear  a swish  at 
your  boots  and  a trout  almost  upends  you. 
a wild  scramble,  and  you  are  on  the  shore, 
beaching  the  trout  with  about  three  pieces 
of  your  favorite  rod — horsing  with  all  you 
have  in  you.  You,  the  guy  who  plays  the 
trout  out.  As  for  that  guy,  he  is  sympathetic 
— laugh  tears  trickling  down  his  cheeks. 

From  then  on,  your  goose  is  cooked. 
You  spend  your  days  wandering  about 
with  a strange  gleam  in  your  eye,  mumbling 
to  yourself — taking  too  frequent  disappear- 
ances— nocturnal  prowling  that  keeps  you 
from  home  all  hours.  Your  wife  suspects 
you  are  having  an  affair — and,  bother,  you 
are.  That  is  if  you  are  like  the  others  who- 
suddenly  find  they  can  fish  all  day  and 
all  night.  It  is  about  that  time  that  wifey 
decides  to  do  something  about  the  com- 
petition. 

Unless  you  can  get  her  under  the  spell 
of  the  Murdock,  your  night  life  is  ruined, ' 
like  that  rod  you  used  on  your  first  venture 
with  a Murdock. 

You  find  yourself  spending  more  and  more 
time  with  Bud  Cliff.  He  is  38,  a printer- 
composing  man  by  trade,  but  has  fished 
for  the  better  part  of  30  years.  His  grand- 
dad started  fishing  around  Kane  75  years 
ago,  and  his  dad,  the  late  John  L.  Cliff, 
became  one  of  the  first  fly  anglers  on 
streams  of  that  section  in  a small  way  manu- 
facturing flies,  leaders,  and  rods  on  order 
from  anglers  who  envied  his  success  and 
wanted  “just  what  he  had.” 

Bud  has  expanded  his  heritage,  repair- 
ing rods  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
making  flies  on  special  orders  for  anglers  in 
several  foreign  countries.  He  cannot  keep 
up  with  orders  and  from  time  to  time 
“figgers”  on  making  it  a full-time  industrial 
proposition,  but  is  afraid  it  might  interfere 
with  his  fishing. 
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BASS  MANAGEMENT 

( From  Page  1) 

The  fingerling  smallmouth  bass  has  ver- 
tical dark  bars  on  the  sides  of  the  body  and 
a dark  band  almost  at  the  edge  of  the  tail 
fin.  Largemouth  bass  fingerlings  have  a 
dark  horizontal  band  along  the  side  of  the 
body,  and  the  tail  fin  band  is  only  faintly 
visible. 

Habitat 

The  smallmouth  thrives  best  in  clear, 
clean  flowing  streams  and  rivers  of  moder- 
ate to  cool  water  temperatures.  Its  favor- 
ite lake  haunts  are  the  larger,  clear  lakes  of 
moderate  water  temperatures.  Streams  with 
considerable  gravel  and  rock  are  generally 
preferred.  They  avoid  warm,  slow  flowing, 
muddy  bottom  streams  with  much  plant 
life,  a habitat  in  which  the  largemouth  is 
commonly  found.  Young  smallmouth  bass 
are  usually  found  in  more  shallow  waters, 
and  prefer  streams  of  rocky  bottoms,  where 
a great  deal  of  their  food  is  taken. 

Reproduction 

The  smallmouth,  as  well  as  other  members 
of  its  family,  give  much  care  to  their  young. 
They  mature  in  about  three  years  and  may 
be  about  eight  inches  in  length.  Spawning 
occurs  in  the  spring,  usually  in  June,  when 
water  temperatures  approach  about  60°  F. 
A nest  is  built  by  the  male  in  fairly  shallow 
water  in  gravelly  areas.  A small  round  pit 
is  swept  by  his  tail  fin,  two  to  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  male  will  actively  drive  out 
any  visitors.  He  sometimes  bites  the  fe- 
male, probably  to  encourage  her  to  spawn. 
The  number  of  eggs  deposited  by  a single 
female  varies  greatly  with  her  size,  and  a 
large  female  may  deposit  5,000  eggs.  While 
the  male  stays  on  guard  duty  over  the  nest 
following  spawning,  the  female  moves  into 
deeper  waters.  He  becomes  nervous  and 
excited  at  this  time  and  can  easily  be  lured 
to  a hook.  The  eggs  may  develop  in  about 
five  days  at  water  temperatures  of  about 
75°  F.,  but  a somewhat  longer  time  is  re- 
quired in  cooler  waters.  The  fry  become 
black  soon  after  hatching.  They  rise  and 
scatter  from  the  nest  in  about  fifteen  days, 
at  which  time  the  male  soon  leaves  them  too. 

Growth  and  Development 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  smallmouth  ap- 
pears to  be  quite  variable  in  various  creeks 
and  rivers  of  the  state.  This  variability  of 
growth  has  also  been  noted  by  workers  in 
other  states.  Although  many  more  studies 
■are  needed,  a preliminary  investigation  of 
the  legal  bass  catch  in  the  Susquehanna 
Fiver  system  shows  a decided  tendency  for 
the  river  specimens  to  attain  a larger  size 
(and  weight)  than  bass  from  several  tribu- 
tary creeks  of  the  Susquehanna  River  (See 
Figs.  6 and  7). 

Before  we  can  improve  our  bass  fishing 
to  any  great  extent,  we  must  have  a thor- 
ough understanding  of  the  factors  influenc- 
ing growth.  Some  of  these  factors  may  be 
improper  water  temperatures,  lack  of  suffi- 
cient food,  too  many  other  fish  competitors 
for  the  available  food,  changing  environ- 
mental conditions  through  deforestation, 
floods,  and  soil  erosion,  an  over  population 
of  bass  resulting  in  a dwarfing  of  their  size, 
and  many  other  causes. 

The  smallmouth  bass  from  Kettle  Creek, 


Fig  6 Curves  showing  the  probable  growth  relationships  of  the  Northern  smallmouth 
bass  taken  during  the  1946  season  based  on  80  adult  specimens  from  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  115  adults  from  Pine  Creek,  Kettle  Creek,  Wyalusing  Creek,  and  several  small 
tributary  creeks  of  the  Susquehanna  River  below  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania.  The  average 
total  length  was  calculated  for  each  summer  of  life.  Many  factors,  such  as  water  tempera- 
ture, abundance  of  food,  over-abundance  of  bass,  etc.,  may  account  for  this  difference  in 
growth.  One  can  observe  on  the  figure  above  that  a bass,  say  at  the  end  of  its  fifth  sum- 
mer’s growth  (growth  ceases  in  the  fall,  probably  during  the  month  of  November),  will 
average  about  11  inches  in  total  length  for  these  tributary  stream  bass  and  about  14 
inches  for  the  river  bass.  Converting  these  lengths  to  pounds,  in  Figure  7,  we  find  the 
11-inch  fish  to  have  an  average  weight  of  % lb.,  whereas  the  river  specimens  average  about 
li/4  lbs.  an  appreciable  difference.  These  relationships  are  based  on  too  few  data  and 
should  i)e  substantiated  by  many  more  studies  of  the  basses  of  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
the  State. 
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Fig.  3.  Scale  of  a Northern  smallmouth  bass, 
taken  from  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  that  weighed  1 lb.  and  reached 
11%  inches  in  total  length.  It  was  caught  No- 
vember 6,  1946,  and  had  completed  its  fourth 
summer  of  life.  Note  the  year  marks  in  the 
posterior  and  lateral  fields  of  the  scale  (marked 
I,  II,  III).  The  most  rapid  scale  growth  oc- 
curred during  the  third  summer  of  life  (between 
year  marks  II  and  III).  The  scale  growth  was 
reduced  considerably  the  last  summer  of  life. 


Susquehanna  River  drainage,  require  about 
4%  summers  of  life  to  reach  a legal  length 
of  9 inches  in  contrast  to  2%  summers  for 
bass  from  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River.  One  smallmouth  taken  in 
Wyalusing  Creek,  tributary  to  the  North 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  during 
July,  1946,  was  about  9 inches  in  total  length, 
weighed  less  than  8 ounces  and  had  lived 
through  seven  winters.  Its  parents  there- 
fore spawned  during  late  spring  of  1939. 
The  average  length,  weight,  and  age  of  the 
smallmouth  from  several  localities  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  presented  in  Table  1.  The  data 
are  scanty  and  should  be  used  to  show  only 
growth  trends.  Many  more  scale  samples 
from  creel  censusing  are  still  necessary. 

The  age  of  the  smallmouth  as  well  as  many 
other  fishes  can  be  determined  from  scale 
studies.  As  it  grows  throughout  the  sum- 
mer months,  growth  rings  (circuli)  are 
formed  on  each  scale.  With  the  approach  of 
winter,  growth  ceases  and  is  resumed  again 
in  the  spring.  Thus  a year  mark  (annulus) 
is  formed.  It  is  interpreted  as  the  place  on 
the  scale  where  fall  growth  stopped  and 
spring  growth  began.  This  growth  of  the 
scale  correlates  with  growth  of  the  body 
(See  Figs.  2 and  3). 

Frequently  scales  are  lost  through  injury 
and  other  means,  and  a new  one  is  grown, 
unlike  the  previous  scale  (See  Fig.  4).  Scales 
along  the  lateral  line  (Fig.  1)  serve  in  a 
sensory  capacity  in  that  vibrations  from  the 
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water  pass  through  a pore  on  the  scale  that 
leads  to  a small  tube  lined  with  tiny  nerve 
cells.  These  cells  form  a nerve  network  to 
the  brain;  and  the  fish  can  react  to  these 
vibrations  whether  they  are  caused  by  an 
angler’s  boots,  a water  splash  from  a rock, 
or  perhaps  the  approach  of  enemies  and 
other  life  in  the  water  (Fig.  5). 

Food  Habits 

The  young  of  the  smallmouth  feed  mainly 
on  quantities  of  small  crustaceans  (tiny  ani- 
mals just  visible  with  the  unaided  eye)  and 
numerous  water  insect  larvae.  When  they 
attain  a length  of  about  two  inches,  they 
begin  to  feed  on  smaller  fishes,  such  as 
minnows  and  small  perch -like  fishes.  The 
young  of  crayfish  are  also  taken.  As  they 
increase  in  size  to  maturity,  they  feed  al- 
most exclusively  on  fishes  of  many  kinds 
and  sizes  and  also  eat  many  crayfish.  The 
smallmouth  is  a carnivorous  fish  (animal 
eater)  and  will  apparently  eat  the  food  that 
is  greatest  in  abundance  and  available  to 
him,  and  which  he  can  master.  Plant  ma- 
terial has  been  found  in  their  stomachs, 
but  it  probably  was  eaten  while  attempting 
to  get  animal  food. 


Fig.  7.  The  length-weight  relationship  of  257 
adult  Northern  smallmouth  bass  taken  during 
the  1946  season  after  July  from  tributary  streams 
and  rivers  throughout  the  State.  A close  corre- 
lation exists  between  length  and  weight,  and  it 
is  possible  to  transfer  length  to  weight  or  vice 
versa  and  have  reliable  average  figures.  Thus, 
it  required  about  iVz  summers  for  a small- 
mouth bass  to  attain  the  weight  of  1 pound  in 
the  Susquehanna  River,  whereas  it  required 
about  6 summers  in  some  tributary  streams  of 
the  same  river.  (We  can  find  in  Fig.  7 that  a 
1-pound  bass  has  an  average  length  of  about 
13  inches;  by  referring  to  Fig.  6 and  drawing  a 
horizontal  line  at  13  inches,  intersecting  both 
the  broken  and  the  solid  curve,  we  find  the 
time  required  for  this  growth,  in  summers  of 
life,  by  dropping  to  the  base  line.) 


Management 

The  smallmouth  is  greatly  valued  as  a 
game  fish  in  our  waters.  It  can  almost  be 
compared  with  trout  in  this  respect.  It  is 
able  to  maintain  itself  in  many  streams 
throughout  the  state  and  has  established 
itself  in  many  types  of  aquatic  habitats.  Its 
general  distribution  in  four  river  systems  of 
Pennsylvania  (the  Ohio,  Susquehanna,  Del- 
aware, and  Potomac)  enables  most  anglers 
to  contact  bass  waters  quite  near  their 
homes. 

The  necessary  measures  for  effective  and 
wise  management  of  the  smallmouth  bass  in 
Pennsylvania  waters  require  considerable 
study.  Some  of  these  are  briefly  discussed 
below. 

Each  year  there  seems  to  be  an  increase 
in  fishing  intensity  throughout  the  state. 
We  might  therefore  expect  more  legal  (9 
inches  or  larger)  bass  to  be  removed  from 
our  waters. 

Our  bass  population  is  maintained  by  nat- 
ural reproduction  and  growth  plus  finger- 
ling  stocking.  Fingerling  stocking  in  some 
other  states  has  been  considered  ineffective. 
Field  studies  must  be  initiated  to  determine 
how  many  of  these  stocked  bass  enter  the 
angler’s  creel  as  legal  fish  in  our  waters. 
The  products  of  natural  reproduction  and 
growth  of  bass  must  also  be  studied  in 
order  that  we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the 
“catchable”  bass  crop  for  each  year. 

Environmental  conditions  should  be  im- 
proved in  some  areas.  Pools  should  be 
constructed,  soil  erosion  prevented,  and  pol- 
lution reduced.  The  quantity  and  type  of 
natural  food  available  for  the  smallmouth  in 
our  waters  requires  further  analysis.  Per- 
haps the  productivity  and  growth  of  certain 
forage  fishes  for  bass  should  be  encouraged. 
Certain  fishes  are  direct  food  competitors  of 
the  young,  juvenile,  or  adult  bass;  and  where 
these  are  numerous,  food  may  be  inadequate 
for  the  normal  growth  of  the  smallmouth. 

It  should  be  determined  if  the  catch  with 
the  minimum  legal  size  limit  of  9 inches  bal- 
ances properly  with  natural  reproduction 
capacity  and  growth  in  our  various  rivers 
and  creeks.  Local  size  limits  may  provide 
better  natural  returns,  since  in  our  waters 
considerable  variations  in  rate  of  growth 
seem  evident. 

As  bass  mature  and  spawn  for  the  first 
time,  they  may  deposit  five  times  fewer 
eggs  compared  to  their  largest  spawning 
sisters.  Unfortunately,  these  larger  bass 
survive  through  few  fishing  seasons  and 
hence  for  the  most  part  are  deprived  of 
adding  this  extra  complement  of  eggs,  and 
thus  young  bass,  to  the  stream.  An  increase 
in  the  legal  size  limit  may  enlarge  sub- 
stantially the  stock  of  young,  juveniles,  and 
mature  fish  and  consequently  provide  a 
greater  population  of  legal  fish  for  our 
anglers. 

Bass  season  opens  June  15  for  Lake  Erie 
and  certain  waters  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  July  1 for  the  remainder  of  the  state. 
The  number  of  males  caught  over  their 
nests  and  females  that  are  taken  before 
they  have  spawned  still  remains  unknown. 
Perhaps  more  adequate  protection  can  be 
provided  through  alteration  of  the  opening 
day  for  the  season.  The  present  bass  season 
extends  from  July  1 to  December  1 with  a 
possible  daily  creel  limit  of  6 bass.  With 


Fig.  2.  Scale  from  a Northern  smallmouth 
(bass,  Micropterus  d.  dolomieu,  taken  August  27, 
1946,  from  the  Conococheague  Creek,  tributary 
to  the  Potomac  River,  Franklin  County.  This 
specimen  was  in  its  second  summer  of  life, 
weighed  Vi  lb.,  and  was  9 54  inches  in  total 
length.  (Length  from  head  to  tip  of  tail  or 
caudal  fin.)  The  year  mark,  or  annulus  (I),  is 
denoted  as  the  place  on  the  scale  where  growth 
ceased  during  the  winter  and  began  again  in 
the  spring.  The  scale  after  this  mark  (I)  shows, 
good  growth  during  the  last  summer  until  the 
time  of  its  capture. 


increasing  fishing  intensity,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  creel  limit  per  day  or 
even  the  length  of  the  season.  Imagine, 
the  effects  upon  game  bird  populations 
with  such  open  seasons  and  bag  lim-. 
its!  Floods  and  soil  erosion  further  re- 
duce the  numbers  of  bass  if  considered  only 
indirectly  through  the  reduction  of  their- 
spawning  habitats,  and  the  silting  over  of 
the  nests  and  resultant  death  of  the  eggs 
or  fry.  Many  enemies  such  as  various  preda- 
tors and  diseases  still  further  take  their- 

( Turn  to  Page  18) 


Fig.  5.  Lateral  line  scale  of  the  largemouth 
bass,  Huro  salmoides,  from  Mountain  Lake, 
Franklin  County,  Potomac  River  system,  taken 
July  27,  1946.  This  specimen  weighed  5 lb., 
was  20  inches  in  total  length  and  was  in 
Its  eighth  summer  of  life.  Only  faint  year 
marks  can  be  seen  on  the  photograph  of  the 
scale.  The  scales  along  the  lateral  line  have  a 
pore  that  opens  to  the  water  and  leads  to  a 
tube  (see  scale)  that  contains  very  small  nerve 
cells.  The  nerve  cells  communicate  with  the 
fish’s  brain.  Vibrations  caused  by  dropping  an 
object  in  the  water  are  picked  up  by  these 
sense  cells  and  an  Impulse  is  relayed  to  the 
brain.  Any  sizeable  animal  or  other  fish  that, 
may  move  in  the  water  or  cause  a disturbance, 
may  be  detected  by  these  sensory  cells. 
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•toll  of  the  eggs,  young,  juvenile,  and  adult 
bass. 

When  these  factors  have  been  evaluated, 
-we  can  then  determine  what  crop  of  bass  can 
be  taken  and  still  leave  sufficient  breeding 
stock  for  their  maintenance  through  natural 
reproduction.  The  stocking  of  propagated 
bass  may  further  enhance  the  stream  popu- 
lation. Of  great  importance  to  the  bass  fish- 
ing of  the  state  is  the  undertaking  and  com- 
pletion of  necessary  field  studies  in  order 
tto  determine  the  influence  of  the  various 
factors  mentioned  above  upon  the  total  bass 
population.  Biased  and  unfounded  informa- 
tion should  be  discarded  in  a management 
plan.  The  greatest  cooperation  of  all  organ- 
izations and  parties  concerned  with  fishing 
in  the  waters  of  the  state  will  always  be  a 
vital  necessity. 
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Fig.  4.  A regenerated  scale  from  a Northern 
-small mouth  bass  taken  in  the  Raystown  Branch 
of  the  Juniata  River,  Susquehanna  River  system. 
This  fish  was  captured  August  31,  1946,  weighed 
1 lb.  2 oz.,  and  attained  a total  length  of  12 Vz 
inches.  It  was  in  its  fourth  summer  of  life". 
•Only  the  third  year  mark  (III)  was  visible,  and 
other  scales  were  used  to  determine  the  age. 
Many  scales  of  the  smallmouth  bass  are  lost 
through  body  injury,  and  a new  scale  is  grown. 
However,  the  new  scale  does  not  show  the 
previous  growth  condition,  and  a space  in  the 
center  of  the  scale  appears  blank,  or  void  of 
growth  rings  (cireuli).  Scale  samples  of  the 
basses  mailed  to  the  Fish  Commission  are  often 
of  no  value,  for  too  few  scales  are  included  in 
the  sample,  and  frequently  all  of  these  are  re- 
generated scales. 


Lures  for  Next  Season 
From  time  to  time  during  this  season  jot 
down  the  names  of  lures  and  flies  which 
have  been  good  producers.  Then  be  sure 
you  have  a good  supply  of  them  for  next 
year.  Some  may  prove  duds  12  months 
from  now,  but  the  chances  are  that  most  of 
-fhem  will  again  be  effective. 
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PANFISH 

By  BYRON  W.  DALRYMPLE 

Whittlesey  House,  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.,  are  the  pub- 
lishers of  a new  book  by  Byron  W. 
Dalrymple  on  the  art  and  enjoyment 
of  light-tackle  fishing  for  the  common 
fishes  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  “PANFISH”  is  the 
first  complete  and  truly  definitive  work 
for  anglers  on  the  common  fishes  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a book  aimed 
not  at  any  select  and  numerically  re- 
stricted group  of  expert  anglers,  but 
at  the  25,000,000  average,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  Americans  who  annually 
wet  lines  in  all  manner  of  lakes, 
streams,  and  ponds  in  quest  of  our 
common  fishes. 

It  contains  about  400  pages  and  is 
finely  illustrated. 


TROUT  BY  THE  ACRE 

( From  Page  3) 

taken  beliefs  that  trout  are  not  good  fighters 
on  bait  casting  equipment — all  lend  support 
to  the  conventional  fly  rods  and  away  from 
heavier  equipment  and  new  methods.  Yet, 
despite  this  conventionality,  bait  casting  for 
trout  has  been  gaining  popularity  in  recent 
years  in  both  lake  and  stream  fishing.  I 
have  seen  trout  as  small  as  13  inches  taken 
on  regular  bass  plugs  and  have  often  caught 
trout  on  minnows  that  very  nearly  out- 
weighed the  trout. 

Deep  running  plugs  and  spoons  are  the 
best  medicine  for  trout,  as  few  fish  are 
taken  on  surface  or  popping  plugs.  Dis- 
criminately  placed  casts  along  rocky  shore- 
lines where  the  water  level  falls  quickly 
rather  than  tapers  gradually  will  produce 
better  results  than  haphazard  casting  in 
all  directions.  Trout  rarely  favor  weed  beds 
but,  like  all  lake  fish,  may  be  often  found 
close  to  the  shore  line  in  early  morning 
and  late  evening. 

After  mastering  techniques  and  learning 
how  to  locate  trout  in  any  large  lake,  the 
last  major  problem  confronting  our  fisher- 
man is — what  lake  shall  I try  first?  The 
answer  to  this  one  is,  simply,  which  Penn- 
sylvania trout  lake  is  most  convenient. 

Here  are  the  names  and  general  locations 
of  our  best  trout  lakes: 

Ebensburg  Dam  affords  ten  acres  of  fine 
rainbow  trout  water,  reached  from  Ebens- 
burg in  Cambria  County.  Furnace  Run 
Dam,  in  Cumberland  County,  has  five  acres, 
leached  from  Walnut  Bottom.  And  Cowans 
Gap  Dam,  reached  from  Breezewood  in 
Fulton  County  has  42  acres  of  rainbow 
trout.  Monroe  County  has  two  excellent 
trout  lakes:  Snow  Hill  Dam,  near  Cresco, 

and  Weir  Lake,  reached  from  Brodheads- 
ville,  5 and  12  acres  respectively. 

A proven  trout  producer  in  Centre  County 
is  the  Poe  Valley  Dam,  of  27  acres.  Penn- 
sylvania’s largest  trout  lake,  on  the  south- 
central  border  between  Pike  and  Wayne 
Counties,  is  Lake  Wallenpaupack.  Best  fish- 
ing in  this  lake  is  in  the  southwestern  part 
of  the  lake. 
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Jack  Conrad,  of  Williamsport,  displays  a rain- 
bow trout  21  inches  long  which  he  caught  in 
Lycoming  Creek. 


In  Southern  Pennsylvania  Lakes  Koon 
and  Gordon  are  Bedford  County’s  gift  to 
the  trout  fisherman,  with  260  and  275  acres 
respectively.  Another  proven  trout  producer 
is  Pleasant  Lake  in  Erie  County,  60  acres 
reached  from  Arbuckle.  Huntingdon  County 
has  Whipple  Dam,  15  acres,  reached  from 
Pine  Grove  Mills.  And  downstate  again, 
Koosers  Lake,  five  acres  in  Somerset  County. 
Union  County  nominates  Halfway  Dam, 
seven  acres,  reached  from  Livonia,  while 
Haldeman  Pond,  in  York  County,  offers 
eight  blue  acres  of  rainbow  trout  water, 
reached  from  Hanover. 

Due  to  the  inherent  instinct  of  trout  to 
migrate  upstream,  almost  all  lakes  empty- 
ing into  trout  streams  will  have  trout  popu- 
lations. Once  into  the  lakes,  the  trout 
follow  undercurrents  until  they  find  feeder 
streams  or  streams  flowing  into  the  lake. 
Here  they  usually  attempt  to  ascend  into 
the  smaller  feeder  streams. 

If  turned  away  because  of  the  inaccessi- 
bility of  such  streams,  they  return  to  the 
undercurrents,  searching  out  larger  feeder 
streams.  Trout,  being  the  persevering  crea- 
tures they  are,  however,  often  loiter  about 
the  mouths  of  such  streams  for  a con- 
siderable time,  and  it  is  during  these  times 
that  the  lake  fisherman  makes  his  best 
catches. 

Knowledge  of  these  basic  fundamentals 
of  trout  fishing  in  lakes — familiarity  with 
the  lake,  exploitation  of  feeder  and  drain- 
ing streams,  deep  fishing  in  the  undercur- 
rents, plus  a practical  method — all  lead  to 
heavy  creels  and  happy  hearts.  For  a new 
kind  of  fishing  thrill,  try  lake  fishing  for 
trout;  and  may  you  catch  them  by  the  acre. 
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Battle  With  a 

Rainbow 

By 

NED  BOLSINGER 
Ebensburg,  Pa. 


1VTY  THREE  fishing  partners  and  I were 
camped  on  Spring  Creek  waiting  for  the 
development  of  the  shad-fly  hatch.  From 
past  experience  we  knew  the  big  browns 
and  rainbows  of  this  famous  stream  would 
go  on  a feeding  spree,  and  we  anticipated 
some  excellent  dry  fly  fishing.  For  several 
days  we  had  fair  luck,  but  the  main  part 
of  the  hatch  did  not  materialize.  Then  a 
terrific  cloudburst  swept  the  valley.  A flash 
flood  developed.  This  scattered  the  hatch 
and  our  hopes. 

After  the  water  had  partly  cleared  and 
retreated  to  something  like  normal,  we  be- 
gan fishing  with  streamer  flies.  Frantz  Blum 
and  I went  upstream  to  the  Log  Jam  Pool, 
but  another  fisherman  was  ahead  of  us. 
He  had  a heavy  strike  but  missed  the  fish- 
then  invited  us  to  try  our  luck. 

On  my  first  cast  I felt  a couple  of  light 
taps,  as  if  a trout  were  nipping  the  fly. 
The  second  cast  was  the  same.  On  the 
third  try  the  fish  took  the  fly  and  shook 
it  savagely.  I struck — 

And  for  the  next  25  minutes  I was  a very 
busy  fisherman.  During  that  time  the  fish 
jumped  twice,  and  we  saw  that  it  was  a 
big  rainbow.  After  breaking  water  the 
trout  would  race  up  and  down  the  pool 
and  bore  for  the  bottom.  There  was  action 
all  the  time.  This  fish  was  no  sulker. 

For  the  first  15  minutes  I couldn’t  do 
much  more  than  hang  on  and  pray  that 
my  four  and  a half  ounce  rod  would  with- 
stand the  frantic  rushes.  Then  the  fish  be- 
gan to  tire,  and  I could  handle  it  a little. 

All  this  time  Frantz  was  shouting  en- 
couragement and  giving  advice  that  I 
couldn’t  heed. 

When  the  fish  was  ready  to  land  I bor- 
rowed my  buddy’s  net,  having  forgotten 
to  carry  my  own  and  since  we  have  an 
agreement  that  each  must  land  his  own 
fish.  When  I finally  did  get  the  big  trout 
over  the  net  and  lifted  it  I further  realized 
that  I had  a prize. 

After  carrying  the  trout  well  back  from 
the  water’s  edge  I sat  down,  relieving  a lot 
of  the  tension  the  battle  had  built  up  in  me. 

All  of  us  sat  there  for  a while  and  ad- 
mired the  big  rainbow.  It  was  beautifully 
marked  and  finely  proportioned.  I could 
scarcely  realize  my  good  luck.  After  a 
smoke,  Frantz  and  I headed  down  the 
stream  to  show  the  big  fish  to  the  other 
fellows. 

They  urged  me  to  take  the  fish  to  Warden 
Arthur  Snyder  and  have  it  weighed  and 
measured.  When  the  warden  placed  the 
fish  on  his  tested  scales,  they  tipped  at 
exactly  5 pounds,  4 ounces.  The  steel  tape 
revealed  a length  of  25  inches.  I was  a 
proud  and  greatly  thrilled  fisherman. 

And  more  especially  because  this  was  the 
first  time  I had  to  do  any  fishing  in  three 
years — the  length  of  time  I had  put  in  with 
Uncle  Sam’s  combat  engineers. 


COMMON  FISH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE  LARGE-MOUTHED  BASS 

By  Carsten  Ahrens 


Fishermen  generally  agree  that  the  large- 
mouth  is  about  the  most  pugnacious  of  fres; 
water  fish.  Some  individuals  are  more  pug 
nacious  than  others.  They  are  the  largest 
relatives  of  the  sunfish  and  are  native  Amer- 
icans. The  Chippewas  knew  them  as  “Ah- 
she-gun.”  Originally  they  were  found  in  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rockies  and  south 
of  New  England.  Today  they  have  been 
planted  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  for  they 
adapt  readily  to  almost  any  environment 
. . . even  brackish  water. 

They  are  not  choosy  eaters;  a truly  amaz- 
ing list  of  items  have  been  lifted  from  their 
tummies.  They  especially  dote  on  craw- 
fish, frogs,  insect  larvae,  and  other  live  food, 
yet  they  cannot  resist  all  sorts  of  metal  gadg- 
ets, marbles,  etc.  Even  a fish  warden’s 
badge  was  once  recovered. 

While  it  is  found  in  the  same  general 
area  as  the  small-mouths,  it  prefers  warmer 
water,  so  can  be  expected  in  lakes,  ponds, 
and  bayous  instead  of  swift  streams,  and  it 
ranges  much  farther  south. 

Like  other  members  of  the  sunfish  family, 
ihe  bass  are  nest  builders.  Both  parents  par- 
ticipate in  home  making.  They  excavate 
several  inches  of  sand  from  the  bed  of  river 
or  lake,  usually  near  the  shore.  In  April 
and  May  5,000  to  20,000  eggs  are  laid  in 
ribbon-like  masses  that  sink  and  cling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  nest. 

Both  parents  seem  obligated  to  watch  the 
young.  They’re  excellent  guardians  until 
the  children  are  ready  to  seek  their  for- 
tunes . . . Then  the  oldsters  become  ogres. 
Suddenly  they  turn  cannibals  and  eat  as 
many  of  their  offspring  as  they  can  gobble. 
Fortunate  it  is  that  the  nests  are  in  shallow 
water,  for  at  least  some  of  the  fry  can 
escape  the  maws  of  their  parents  by  prac- 
tically swimming  up  on  the  beach! 

You  may  have  forgotten  when  you  first 
rode  in  an  automobile  or  when  you  last  rode 
in  the  buggy  behind  old  Daisy,  but  chances 
are  that  you  remember  your  first  large- 
mouth.  You  may  have  been  using  a fly  rod 
or  just  fishing  with  a bamboo  pole  and  an 
angle  worm,  but  if  you  landed  a large -mouth 


you’ve  a fish  you’ll  remember,  and  others 
will  remember  it,  too,  for  an  angler’s  tale 
rarely  diminishes  with  repetition. 


Snake  Bite  Note 

The  old  belief  that  whisky  is  a cure 
for  snake  bite  is  disputed  by  a Texas 
expert  on  snakes. 

Lawrence  Curtis,  of  Dallas,  whose 
hobby  is  collecting  snakes,  says  whisky 
is  harmful  when  taken  in  snake  bite 
cases.  It  causes  the  heart  to  beat 
faster,  he  says,  and  that  speeds  the 
poison  through  the  system. 


OSCAR  LEARNS  THE  FACTS  OF  LIFE 

Life  isn’t  the  same  for  Oscar.  Things  worry  him  where  once  he  was  carefree  and 
happy.  He  sneaks  around  where  once  he  was  out  in  the  open  and  friendly.  He’s 
suspicious  instead  of  being  trustful  and  shy  instead  of  being  bold. 

Oscar  is  a large  shiner  living  in  an  aquarium  in  the  office  of  C.  R.  Buffer,  Chief 
Fish  Culturist  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  in  the  hatchery  at  Pleasant  Gap. 

All  went  well  with  Oscar  after  he  took  up  his  new  abode.  Visitors  in  the  office 
could  look  at  him,  and  he  scarcely  moved  a fin.  He  took  food  enthusiastically. 

Then  Mr.  Buffer  decided  to  make  Oscar’s  home  a bit  more  comfortable  by  placing 
some  aquatic  grass  in  the  glass  bowl. 

That  changed  Oscar.  He  immediately  lost  all  his  friendliness.  He  took  to  hiding 
deep  in  the  grass  and  refusing  to  show  himself.  He  does  still  emerge  into  the  open 
now  and  then,  but  when  anybody  approaches  the  aquarium,  he  darts  into  the  grass 
and  completely  conceals  himself. 

Mr.  Buffer  threatens  to  punish  Oscar  if  he  doesn’t  soon  return  to  his  old  ways. 

“I’ll  get  a picture  of  a bass,  paste  it  on  the  side  of  the  glass,  and  scare  the  daylights 
out  of  him,”  he  says. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen's  Clubs 


Pictured  here  are  the  new  officers  of  the  Nessmuk  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  at  Wellsboro.  At  the  left 
is  Dr.  Thomas  Bailey,  1946  president,  shaking  hands  with  the  new  president,  Kermit  Moore. 
Third  from  the  left  is  Charles  Yahn,  vice  president,  and  at  the  extreme  right  is  Lewis  Corwin, 
secretary-treasurer.  The  photo  is  from  the  Russell  Studio,  Wellsboro. 


More  than  450  persons  attended  the  first 
post-war  dinner  reunion  of  the  Lackawanna 
County  Federation  of  Sportsmen.  J.  L. 
Neiger,  member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners and  vice  president  of  the  feder- 
ation, prepared  at  the  program.  The  speakers 
were  Congressman  James  P.  Scoblick  and 
State  Senators  Montgomery  F.  Crowe,  of 
Monroe  County,  and  Fraser  Donlan,  of 
Lackawanna  County. 


Winners  of  big  fish  awards  from  the 
Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  for  the  1946  season  were:  Ed- 

ward Lee  Voyden,  brown  trout,  29%  inches; 
Charles  Houser,  brook  trout,  18 Vi  inches; 
Harry  Kern,  rainbow  trout,  17%  inches; 
Franklyn  Gergits,  large -mouthed  black  bass, 
22  inches;  Albert  D.  Poe,  small-mouthed 
black  bass,  20  inches,  and  also  wall-eyed 
pike,  26%  inches;  Michael  J.  Kraynek, 
pickerel,  29%  inches;  William  B.  Smith  yel- 
low perch,  13%  inches.  Junior  division  win- 
ners were  William  Moll,  brook  trout,  13% 
inches;  James  Weaver,  large-mouth  black 
bass,  19  inches;  Robert  Hess,  pickerel,  18 
inches,  and  Lynn  B.  Moyer,  bluegill  sunfish, 
9%  inches. 


Membership  in  the  Cambridge  Springs 
Goodfellows  Club  for  1947  already  has  sur- 
passed the  1946  mark.  During  the  last  year 
the  club  provided  $500  for  stocking  wall- 
eyed pike  in  French  Creek,  financed  a 
softball  team,  fostered  good  relations  with 
farmers,  and  took  part  in  many  other  com- 
munity activities. 


Growth  is  the  motto  of  the  North  Side 
Sportsmen’s  Association,  Pittsburgh.  Its 
membership  goal  for  1947  is  1,000,  and  it  is 
seeking  space  for  a club  house,  an  indoor 
range,  and  a reception  room  for  its  large 
number  of  junior  members.  Variety  and 
good  lunches  mark  the  monthly  meetings. 
A ladies  night  was  held  recently.  Officers 
of  the  association  are:  Charles  A.  Hanable, 
president;  George  Klages,  vice  president; 
Jarry  Krome,  secretary;  Lawrence  Woelful, 
treasurer,  and  A1  Schleiden,  financial  secre- 
tary. — 

Seeking  to  make  1947  the  biggest  year 
in  its  history,  the  Punxsutawney  Sports- 
men’s Club  has  a membership  goal  of  1,000 
by  July.  Frank  Harl  is  president  of  the 
organization,  and  “Slim”  Ellenberger  is  the 
executive  secretary. 


After  25  years  of  service,  J.  Frank  Kep- 
hart,  a charter  member  and  long  an  officer 
of  the  State-Centre  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association,  has  been  voted  a life  member- 
ship in  the  club. 


On  the  theory  that  more  clubs  mean 
better  sportsmanship,  the  Armstrong  County 
Sportsmen’s  League  has  embarked  on  a 
campaign  of  aiding  in  the  formation  of  new 
associations  in  the  area. 


The  Ligonier  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation now  is  an  operating  organization, 
with  Dr.  J.  H.  Loftis  serving  as  president. 


Committee  chairmen  incude:  M.  M.  Darr, 

fish;  J.  L.  Moonly,  game;  Charles  Nicely, 
membership,  and  D.  Paul  Wilkinson,  ac- 
tivities. 


Big  fish  contests  for  this  year  for  adults, 
juniors,  and  children  are  announced  by 
the  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association. 
This  group  also  is  active  in  promotion  of 
a league  of  Adams  County  clubs.  The  con- 
test committee  includes  Walter  B.  Crouse, 
Richard  Long,  Millard  Doyle,  William  Ren- 
ner, Charles  Riffle,  and  Charles  W.  Weikert. 


Education  of  youngsters  in  field  and 
stream  sports  is  a major  project  under- 
taken by  the  Brokenstraw  Fish  and  Game 
Club,  at  Youngsville.  The  group  sponsors 
lectures  in  the  schools  and  the  distribution 
of  wildlife  posters  in  schools. 


With  the  addition  of  the  Forest  Gun  Club 
of  Pottsville,  the  Schuylkill  County  Sports- 
men’s Club  now  include  38  affiliated  groups. 


The  annual  fish  fry  marked  the  spring 
season  of  the  Lorain  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion. The  speaker  was  State  Senator  John 
J.  Haluska. 


New  officers  of  the  Clairton  Anglers  Club 
include:  C.  B.  Cannon,  president;  Sam 

Critchfield,  vice  president;  Edward  M.  Sha- 
pik,  treasurer,  and  Joseph  Prince,  secretary. 


The  Lancaster  County  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation has  invited  the  Lancaster  Boys  Club 
and  all  Boy  Scout  troops  in  the  city  to 
enjoy  their  camping  trips  at  the  Sportsfarm 
this  summer.  The  farm  is  located  near 
Mt.  Nebo  in  the  Tucquan  Valley. 


Plans  have  been  completed  for  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Central  City  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  a large  attendance  at  its 
annual  banquet.  Speakers  included  W.  M. 


Roberts  and  Joseph  Critchfield,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  and  Seth 
Gordon,  executive  secretary  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Game  Commission. 


Farmers  of  the  neighborhood  are  welcome 
guests  at  meetings  of  the  Templeton  Rod 
and  Gun  Club,  which  is  seeking  to  promote 
better  relationships  among  farmers,  hunters, 
and  fishermen. 


The  Blair  County  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  has  dedicated  to  its  founder, 
John  H.  Winters,  its  memorial  certificate  in 
recognition  of  its  pledge  to  the  Altoona  Hos- 
pital expansion  campaign. 


Steps  have  been  taken  in  the  courts  of 
Cambria  County  to  incorporate  the  Johns- 
town Sportsmen’s  Association  on  a non- 
profit basis. 


Regular  Saturday  evening  programs  for 
sportsmen  are  broadcast  by  radio  station 
WCHA,  in  Chambersburg,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  S.  Stanley  Hawbaker,  of  Ft. 
Louden,  Pa.  He  also  has  offered  a prize 
for  the  largest  trout  caught  this  year  in 
Franklin  and  neighboring  counties.  On  the 
same  program  W.  W.  Britton,  the  State  Fish 
Warden,  sponsors  a watersnake  killing  con- 
test for  sportsmen  younger  than  17  years. 
Prizes  of  hunting  and  fishing  equipment 
will  be  given  when  the  contest  closes  the 
first  Saturday  in  September. 


Herman  S.  Grubb,  of  Huntingdon,  is  the 
new  president  of  the  Huntingdon  County 
Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Association,  Inc. 


A new  organization  in  the  state  is  the 
Kelly  Station  District  Sportsmen  Associa- 
tion, with  these  officers:  Samuel  Thompson, 
president;  Fred  Bowser,  vice  president; 
J.  W.  Marhoc,  secretary,  and  David  Mc- 
Kelvey,  treasurer. 
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Application  for  fingerling  fish  for  stocking 
purposes  has  been  made  to  the  federal 
government  by  the  Johnstown  Sportsmen’s 
Association.  The  association  hopes  to  place 
bass,  sunfish,  blue  gills,  pickerel,  and  fall- 
fish  in  the  Raystown  branch  of  the  Juniata 
River,  Dunnings  Creek,  and  several  small 
dams  in  the  district. 


Plans  for  construction  of  a dam  on  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Cocalico  Creek  in 
East  Cocalico  Township  are  being  discussed 
by  members  of  the  Cocalico  Sportsmen’s 
Association. 


A $1,200  project  for  improvement  of 
Duman  Dam,  near  Nicktown,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Cambria  County  Sportsmen’s 
Association.  Twelve  acres  of  land  surround- 
ing the  dam  also  will  he  improved  after 
purchase. 


A program  for  improvement  of  Trout 
Creek,  which  rises  in  Salisbury  Township 
and  flows  through  the  southern  section  of 
Allentown,  has  been  approved  by  the  Lehigh 
County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion. Extension  of  the  creek  parkway,  a 
ban  on  garbage  dumping  in  the  area,  and 
improvement  of  fishing  facilities  are  high- 
lights of  the  plan. 


Erection  of  a clubhouse,  and  a program 
for  using  it  part  of  the  time  for  instruction 
of  young  people  in  outdoors  sports,  have 
been  approved  by  the  Keystone  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  at  Harrisburg. 


Futher  improvement  of  fishing  facilities  at 
the  dam  on  its  Somerset  County  farm  is 
planned  by  the  Clairton  Anglers  Club. 


The  State  Centre  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry 
Association  has  authorized  applications  to 
the  federal  government  for  fish  to  stock 
Cold  Stream,  Black  Bear  Run,  Six  Mile 
Run,  Black  Moshannon  Creek,  Swamp  Run, 
Benner  Run,  and  Tow  Pig. 


“One  Sunday  late  in  March,  while  on 
patrol  along  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  I checked  five  men  from 
Exeter,  Pa.,  who  had  a total  of  57  very 
large  suckers,  some  very  close  to  20  inches 
in  length.  The  anglers  were  Paul  Tamale- 
mus,  John  Tamalemus,  Anthony  Wascalis, 
John  Yulis,  and  Chester  Matthews.”- — State 
Warden  Paul  D.  Wilcox,  Wyalusing. 


Six  hundred  large  blue  gill  sunfish  have 
been  ordered  by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  for  stock- 
ing in  Union  Terrace,  the  fishing  “paradise” 
for  youngsters  operated  by  the  club. 


More  than  $100,000  is  expected  to  be  spent 
in  the  next  two  years  in  Lancaster  County 
for  disposal  plants  and  other  projects  re- 
quired under  the  state’s  pure  streams  pro- 
gram, reports  State  Fish  Warden  Robert 
M.  Greener.  Both  industries  and  munici- 
palities in  the  county  will  have  a part  in 
the  program.  Meanwhile,  Warden  Greener 
has  a staff  of  deputy  fish  wardens  and 
other  sportsmen  assisting  him  in  watching 
for  signs  of  pollution  of  any  kind  in  county 
streams. 


Two  Snyder  County  residents,  Glen 
Arnold  and  Monroe  Pheasant,  both  of  Mc- 
Clure, have  received  commissions  as  spe- 
cial deputy  fish  wardens.  They  will  assist 
Warden  A.  S.  Snyder,  of  Mifflinburg. 


Streamers  for  Bass  Too 
Some  of  those  streamer  flies  which  have 
caught  trout  for  you  also  are  effective  bass 
lures.  Fish  them  for  bass  just  as  you  do 
for  trout. 


Fish  Packed  in  Sawdust 
Fish  packed  in  damp  sawdust  in  a good 
container  will  keep  well. 


From  month  to  month  there  will  appear 
in  this  column  the  names  of  Pennsylvania 
fishermen  who  make  catches  of  big  fish — 
and  who  are  more  joyful  in  the  taking  of 
a single  lunker  than  they  could  be  in  the 
creeling  of  a limit  catch  of  small  fish. 
Readers  are  invited  to  report  catches  of 
large  fish,  to  make  the  honor  roll  as  com- 
plete as  possible. 

The  roll: 

Carl  Wisor,  of  Woodland,  a brown  trout 
23  inches  long,  in  Bald  Eagle  Creek. 

Joseph  Cerminaro,  of  Carbondale,  a brown 
trout  22%  inches  long,  weighing  nearly 
five  pounds,  in  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 

Johnny  O’Neil,  of  Crossland,  a rainbow 
trout  20  inches  long,  in  Dunbar  Creek, 
F ayette  County. 

Walter  M.  Keefauver,  of  Harrisburg, 
a brown  trout  20%  inches  long,  weighing 
2 pounds,  12  ounces,  in  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek  at  Rose  Garden. 

Jack  Rasavage,  of  Punxsutawney,  a brown 
trout  28%  inches  long  and  weighing  7 
pounds,  8 ounces,  in  Centre  County. 

George  C.  Rigby,  of  Harrisburg,  a rain- 
bow trout  19  inches  long,  in  Sherman’s 
Creek. 

Wilfred  Weichman,  of  St.  Marys,  a brown 
trout  20%  inches  in  length. 

John  Feldbauer,  of  St.  Marys,  a brown 
trout  19%  inches  in  length. 

Regis  Erick,  of  St.  Marys,  a brown  trout 
17  inches  long. 

William  Stout,  of  Mt.  Lebanon,  a brown 
trout  22  inches  long,  in  the  Loyalhanna. 

George  Moyer,  of  Lemont  Furnace,  a rain- 
bow trout  18%  inches  long,  in  Dunbar  Creek. 

Voyle  Traver,  of  Evans  Falls,  a brown 
trout  28%  inches  long  and  weighing  eight 
pounds,  in  Bowman’s  Creek. 

Albert  Knowlden,  of  Ralston,  a brown 
trout  21  inches  long,  in  Lycoming  Creek. 

Robert  Wotus,  of  Corry,  a brown  trout 
23  inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds,  8 
ounces,  in  Hare  Creek. 

Raymond  Osborne,  of  Lock  Haven,  a brook 
trout  14%  inches  long,  in  Fishing  Creek. 

J.  J.  Moore,  of  Sharpesville,  a brown  trout 
22  inches  long  and  weighing  four  pounds,  in 
Lackawanna  Creek. 

Edward  Shenk,  of  Carlisle,  a brown  trout 
22%  inches  long  and  weighing  4 pounds,  8 
ounces,  in  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 

Art  Ayling,  of  Corry,  a brown  trout  19% 
inches  long  and  weighing  2 pounds,  10 
ounces,  in  Hare  Creek. 

Walter  Darnofall,  of  Corry,  a brown  trout 
21  inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds,  1 
ounce. 

Raymond  Bear,  of  Carlisle,  a brown  trout 
20%  inches  long,  in  Yellow  Breeches  Creek. 

Jack  Conrad,  of  Williamsport,  a rainbow 
trout  21  inches  long,  in  Lycoming  Creek. 
(See  photo  on  Page  18.) 


Bass  Bug  on  Riffles 

Fish  a bass  bug  on  fairly  deep  riffles, 
pulling  it  across  the  current  with  a series 
of  uneven  jerks. 


No  matter  what  the  program,  the  “eats”  that  go  with  a meeting  of  sportsmen  are  the  big 
attraction.  And  the  North  Side  Sportsmen’s  Association,  Pittsburgh,  never  neglects  the  inner 
man.  This  is  the  spread  prepared  by  the  lunch  committee  at  a recent  meeting. 
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Pennsylvania  Birds:  Red-Wing  Blackbird 

By  Robert  Leo  Smith 


AY/"  HEN  the  liquid  konk-ler-eeeeeee  of  the 
*'  red-wing  bubbles  from  the  marshland, 
the  stream-side  thickets,  and  boggy  meadow- 
land,  you  may  be  sure  that  spring  has  ar- 
rived. The  red-wings  are  one  of  the  earliest 
migrants  to  return,  often  arriving  in  the 
latter  part  of  February.  Those  that  nest  in 
Pennsylvania  arrive  in  mid-March,  the  early 
ones  being  the  transients  that  pass  on  to  the 
north. 

Upon  their  arrival,  the  males,  who  re- 
turn nearly  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  females, 
establish  their  nesting  territories,  an  ac- 
tivity characterized  by  much  bickering  and 
singing,  accompanied  by  a puffing  out  of  the 
body  feathers,  a spreading  of  the  wings,  and 
a display  of  their  flaming  epaulets. 

In  early  May  the  female,  with  no  assistance 
from  the  male — who  may  have  two  or  three 
mates — weaves  from  grass  a nest  either  in 
the  upright  forks  of  a willow  or  elder  shrub 
or  in  growing  cattail  rushes  a foot  or  so 
above  the  water,  in  a sedge  tussock  or  even 
on  the  ground  in  dense  grass.  The  female 
alone  incubates  the  three  to  five  pale  blue 
eggs,  dotted  and  scratched  with  blackish- 
purple,  but  both  parents  care  for  the  young. 

During  this  period  the  males,  chucking 
harshly  and  whistling  high-pitched  alarm 
notes  at  the  approach  of  an  intruder,  jeal- 
ously watch  over  their  territories  from  some 
conspicuous  perch.  They  will  successfully 
attack  and  drive  away  all  hawks  and  crows 
that  may  be  near  and  will  not  hesitate  to 
fly  about  the  head  of  any  person  coming  too 
close  to  the  nest. 

The  young  of  the  first  brood  are  usually 
on  wing  by  the  last  of  June,  and  the  second 
broods  are  in  the  nest  during  July.  The 
young  at  first  appear  much  like  the  female, 
streaked  grey  and  brown;  but  after  the  post- 
juvenal  molt  the  young  males  are  similar  to 
their  fathers  except  that  they  are  more 
brownish  and  have  orange  instead  of  crim- 
son epaulets. 

In  late  August  the  young  and  old  have 
gathered  into  huge  flocks  that  roam  the  fields 
and  marshes  of  the  countryside  to  feed  on 
weed  seeds,  insects,  and  grain. 

When  the  fall  air  grows  crisp  and  the 
cattails  die,  the  red-wings  depart.  And  in 
the  marsh  country  an  outdoorsman  may  wit- 
ness at  sunset  the  most  spectacular  of  all 
autumn  scenes — a huge  fan-shaped  flock  of 
red-wings  pouring  into  a marsh  to  spend 
the  night. 


Pork  Rind  for  Fly  Rod 
A pork  rind  lure  is  excellent  for  bass  when 
used  with  a fly  rod.  Such  a lure  is  made 
for  the  fly  rod  as  well  as  for  the  casting  rod 
and  offers  an  opportunity  for  splendid  sport. 


Bivisibles  for  Sunfish 

Size  10  gray  or  brown  bivisible  flies  are 
good  lures  for  sunfish,  and  use  of  them  helps 
the  novice  to  get  the  feel  of  fly  fishing  for 
trout  and  bass.  But  even  a seasoned  angler 
can  have  plenty  of  sport  angling  for  sunnies 
with  flies. 


Plenty  of  Hackles  Needed 

In  fishing  in  riffles  and  rapids,  for  either 
trout  or  bass,  you  need  a fly  that  is  well 
constructed,  with  plenty  of  stiff  hackles. 
Such  a fly  rides  rough  water  without  be- 
coming water-logged  and  also  is  easier  to 
watch  in  broken  water,  which  causes  con- 
fusing reflections  of  light. 


Pennsylvania  Pests 
The  Ant 
By  JON  RIVERS 

. . . “Go  to  . . • 

TF  YOU  are  bitten  by  a mosquito,  the, 
demon  was  drilling  for  blood  so  that 
egg  laying  would  be  possible.  If  an  ant 
bites  you,  you  are  probably  just  in  her 
way,  obstructing  her  progress,  or  sitting 
upon  something  she  had  planned  to  carry 
away.  If  on  your  next  fishing  trip  she 
raids  your  provisions,  you  had  better  place 
the  legs  of  your  table  in  pans  of  water  and; 
kerosene  and  see  that  the  fringe  of  the 
tablecloth  (if  you  are  so  fancy)  doesn’t 
trail  on  the  floor.  Remember,  she  was  there 
first;  you  are  the  intruder! 

Could  you  have  been  on  earth  100  mil- 
lion years  ago  during  the  Age  of  Reptiles 
when  the  dinosaurs  ruled,  you  would  have 
found  the  ant  already  well  established.  The 
first  mammals,  probably,  were  just  coming 
into  existence.  Man  was  a long  way  off 
Man  and  the  ant  are  much  alike.  Both 
are  gregarious  animals  living  in  well-or- 
ganized societies  in  a variety  of  habitats 
Both  can  adapt  themselves  to  changing  con- 
ditions. One  expects  this  of  man  but  nol 
of  insects,  for  they  are  governed  more  oi 
less  by  instinct.  Modern  man  finds  ants 
wherever  he  chooses  to  live.  No  other 
insect  has  been  able  to  establish  permanent 
colonies  in  the  Arctic. 

During  the  long,  long  history  of  ants  or 
this  earth,  many  species  of  animals  have 
come  into  being,  flourished,  and  disappeared 
Man  may  be  just  another  animal  on  his 
way  to  extinction.  The  ant  will  probably 
be  going  strong  100  million  years  from  now 
{Turn  to  Page  23) 


ANT 
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A couple  of  years  of  painstaking  work  by  Harold  F.  Breneman,  of  York,  produced  this  inter- 
esting display  of  126  trout  and  b£(,ss  flies  and  other  lures  made  by  himself.  All  are  proved  fish- 
takers.  The  photograph  of  the  display  was  made  by  Lawrence  Stump,  also  of  York. 


THE  ANT 

( From  Page  22) 

. . . consider  . . . 

The  life  cycle  of  a typical  ant  colony 
offers  much  that  is  difficult  to  explain.  It 
begins  with  a virgin  queen  who  leaves  the 
old  home  colony.  She  mates  with  a male 
who  has  hatched  from  an  unfertilized  egg, 
perhaps  one  she  laid.  After  the  mating 
flight  she  never  flies  again.  She  bites  off 
her  wings,  digs  a short  tunnel,  seals  the 
exit,  and  lays  a few  eggs.  She  cares  for 
these  eggs  and  the  larvae  that  hatch  from 
them  until  the  young  ones  are  able  to  care 
for  themselves  . . . and  her. 

From  this  point  her  one  duty  is  the  lay- 
ing of  thousands  of  eggs.  She  mates  but 
once  and  stores  up  enough  sperms  to  fertilize 
all  the  eggs  she  is  apt  to  lay.  These  fertile 
eggs  all  hatch  into  female  ants.  She  may 
live  as  long  as  fifteen  years.  Should  in  her 
old  age  the  supply  of  sperms  be  exhausted, 
the  eggs  produced  would  again  produce  male 
ants.  Often  young  queens  are  produced,  but 
they  soon  leave  the  old  home  to  start  new 
colonies. 

The  workers  are  always  females  with  un- 
developed sex  organs.  They  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  colony  or  protect  it.  In  the 
latter  case,  their  jaws  are  apt  to  become 
amazingly  developed  and  their  owners  are 
called  soldiers.  With  the  death  of  the  queen, 
the  colony  slowly  goes  to  pieces,  for  re- 
production stops. 

. . . her  ways  . . . 

Ants  are  again  like  men  in  their  many 
ways  of  making  a living.  One  of  the  oldest 
occupations  is  agriculture.  Great  numbers 
of  ants  are  farmers.  They  bring  in  grain 
which  they  store  in  well-ventilated  under- 
ground cribs.  Some  of  their  sisters  who 
have  specially  developed  jaws  grind  the 
grain  into  flour,  while  others  make  it  into 
a sort  of  honey-bread.  Another  odd  group 
of  farmer  ants  carry  a fungus  into  subter- 
ranean cells  where  they  tend  it  as  carefully 
as  do  the  mushroom  growers  among  us. 

Slavery  existed  among  ants  long  before 
man  tried  it.  The  well-known  Amazon  ants 
are  brutal  raiders  and  plunderers.  They 
capture  the  very  young  of  other  species  and 
rear  them  as  slaves.  So  dependent  are  the 
Amazons  on  their  slaves  that  they  have  for- 
gotten how  to  feed  themselves. 

The  army  ants  of  the  tropics  are  equally 
well  known  for  their  marching,  destructive 
habits.  Like  a blot  on  legs,  the  colony  moves 
through  the  jungle  devastating  anything  that 
cannot  get  out  of  its  all-consuming  way. 

In  Pennsylvania  we  have  great  numbers 
of  the  shepherd  ants.  These  are  the  herders 
of  the  plant  lice  or  aphids.  They  carry  their 
“cows”  to  “pasture”  . . . that  is,  to  the 
roots  of  com  or  the  unfolding  leaves  of  your 
favorite  shrub.  When  their  “cows”  are  con- 
tentedly drinking  the  life  blood  of  the  host 
plant,  the  ants  milk  them  of  their  honey 
dew.  When  winter  comes,  the  ants  carry 
their  charges  or  the  eggs  into  the  hill  where 
they  are  carefully  protected  over  winter. 

There  are  ants  that  emulate  the  bees  in 
their  love  for  sweets.  They  gather  nectar 
from  the  flowers  all  the  summer  through. 
Since  they  do  not  have  the  ability  to  make 
a comb  in  bee  fashion,  they  produce  individ- 


uals with  abdomens  so  elastic  that  they  can 
swell  to  the  size  of  small  plums.  These 
tank-ants  are  filled  by  their  sisters  through- 
out the  summer  and  then  feed  the  colony 
during  the  winter  when  nectar  gathering  is 
no  longer  possible. 

Finally,  there  are  the  thief  ants.  These 
vandals  have  developed  no  way  of  making 
a living  except  by  plundering  the  storage 
rooms  of  other  ants. 

. . . and  be  wise”  . . . 

Philosophers  have  long  observed  with  pity 
or  pleasure,  or  admiration  or  despair,  the 
activities  of  ants.  They  have  been  held  up 
as  models  of  every  virtue  except  beauty. 
They  have  been  extolled  for  their  industry, 
thriftiness,  obedience,  civic  consciousness, 
cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  self-abnegation. 
All  these  characteristics  they  certainly  pos- 
sess, and  they  work  to  one  end:  the  strength- 
ening and  perpetuating  of  the  colony. 

Fascistic  and  communistic  societies  seem 
to  pattern  after  the  ants  in  their  blind 
obedience  to  the  state  or  central  government. 
The  ant  goes  them  one  step  further.  No 
totalitarian  group  has  as  yet  restricted  re- 
production to  one  certain  group.  All  groups 
reproduce.  In  the  ant  colony,  the  queen 
alone  possesses  this  ability. 

Can  wisdom  be  added  to  those  virtues? 
Place  a board  in  front  of  an  ant,  hurrying 
along  with  a bundle  three  times  her  size. 
Will  she  just  turn  aside  and  go  around  the 
obstacle?  She  will  not.  She  will  work  and 
struggle  until  she  drags  her  burden  to  the 
top  of  the  obstruction  and  then  tumble  down 
the  other  side. 

Or  try  this.  Pick  up  an  ant,  hurrying 
along  an  ant  trail  with  her  sisters.  Hold  her 


in  your  hand  until  she  has  acquired  your 
scent  and  then  drop  her  back  into  line.  The 
sisters  will  turn  upon  the  released  one  and 
kill  her  because  she  no  longer  smells  like 
the  rest  and  therefore  must  be  a stranger. 

Ants  are  pests.  But  they  are  so  much 
like  and  so  different  from  man  that  he  will 
always  find  them  fascinating  pests.  You 
can  go  to  the  ends  of  the  world  to  study  ants 
or  to  your  back  yard  . . . you  can  unearth 
strange  facts  anywhere  about  these  amazing 
creatures. 


“My  dear,  the  flies  we  have  around  here  really 
bite! 
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Highlights  of  the  spring  trout  stocking  program  are  shown  in  this  group  of  pictures. 
Top  left,  Bill  Eckman  lends  his  jeep  to  a group  of  the  Southern  Lancaster  County  Farmers 
and  Sportsmen’s  Association  for  stocking  Fishing  Creek.  (Photo  courtesy  Lancaster  Intel- 
ligencer Journal).  Center  left,  Berks  County  Sportsmen  release  trout  in  the  Manatawny 
Creek.  (Photo  by  Reading  Eagle).  Lower  left  a long  line  of  cars  take  sportsmen  to  the 
scene  to  help  stock  Deep  Creek,  in  Schuylkill  County.  Upper  right,  State  Fish  Warden 
Robert  Greener  dips  out  trout  for  Swarr  Run,  in  Lancaster  County.  Right  center,  Frank 
Sanderson,  75,  of  Mill  Hall,  helps  plant  trout  in  Fishing  Creek,  Clinton  County.  Lower 
right,  two  sportsmen  put  trout  in  Loyalsock  Creek,  Sullivan  County. 


Fishing  Posters  Teach  Conservation 

DON'T  KILL 

EVERY  FISH  YOU  CATCH 

Carefully  release  the  Fish  you  land  and  put  him  back  where  he 

can  bite  again  another  day 

FISH  FOR  SPORT  - DON’T  BE  A MEAT-HOG 

THE  BETTER  THE  SPORTSMAN  - THE  MORE  HE  SAVES 

For  Good  Fishing  ALL  THE  TIME  Do  Your  Part 
Conserve  And  You  Will  Have 

GOOD  FISHING  TODAY  AND  EVERY  DAY 

Sponsored  by 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY  ROD  & GUN  CLUB,  Bloomsburg 

FISHING  CREEK  SPORTSMENS  ASS’N,  Benton 


This  is  a reproduction  of  posters  which 
are  being  widely  displayed  in  Columbia 
County  through  the  efforts  of  the  Columbia 
County  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of  Bloomsburg, 
and  the  Fishing  Creek  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation of  Benton. 

The  fish  committee  of  the  Bloomsburg 
group  explains: 

“Due  to  the  increased  number  of  fisher- 
men along  the  streams  in  recent  years, 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  sufficient  trout  in 
the  streams  to  provide  good  fishing  all 
season,  so  long  as  the  fishermen  keep  every 
fish  they  catch.  Simple  mathematics  and 
common  sense  will  attest  that  there  can 


be  fewer  ‘keepers’  for  everyone  when  the 
state  hatcheries  at  full  capacity  are  only 
able  to  stock  2,000,000  legal  sized  trout  an- 
nually for  an  army  of  1,000,000  fishermen 
in  this  state. 

“What  to  do  about  it?  There  can  be 
only  one  answer  short  of  reducing  the 
creel  limit,  and  that  is  to  impress  upon 
average  fishermen  the  necessity  of  con- 
serving the  supply  of  fish  in  the  stream; 
in  short,  fishing  for  sport  instead  of  meat. 

“Naturally  some  fish  must  be  killed  each 
year,  as  there  are  limits  to  the  number 
of  fish  that  a stream  can  provide  food  for, 
and  it  would  also  be  tyrannical  to  restrict 
fishing  for  sport  only,  as  none  can  deny 
the  gourmets  delight  in  a golden  brown 
fried  trout  dinner. 

“The  objective  of  the  program  is  to  edu- 
cate the  fishermen  that  a modest  few  trout 
for  eating  will  suffice  most  needs,  and  it 
is  not  good  conservation  sense  to  con- 
tinue killing  fish  just  to  catch  the  limit. 

“It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  few 
sportsmen  who  will  not  cooperate  with 
the  program  once  they  become  aware  of 
it,  and  those  who  do  not  cooperate  will  be 
the  ones  who  must  always  be  watched  for 
attempts  to  break  the  fish  and  game  laws. 
All  good  sportsmen  will  recognize  the  logic 
in  preserving  the  sport  all  season  long, 
and  will  be  eager  to  see  the  practice  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  state.” 


Red  Lures  jor  Late  Fall 
Lures  that  have  plenty  of  red  color  in 
them  are  good  for  late  summer  and  autumn 
fishing  for  bass. 


Lord  Baltimore  Good  Fly 
The  Lord  Baltimore  is  an  effective  wet 
fiy  for  bass  fishing,  particularly  in  lakes  and 
ponds. 


Old-fimer  Recalls 

By  Seth  M.  McEwen 


It  happened  at  Williamsport,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  My  dad,  Clark  McEwen, 
and  I were  boon  companions  while  fishing. 
This  particular  day  our  boat  was  lashed 
to  a fallen  tree,  the  limbs  and  most  of 
the  trunk  extending  on  an  angle  down 
into  about  15  feet  of  water. 

It  was  a natural  spot  for  big  bass,  and 
we  knew  that  with  a little  patience  and 
our  lamprey  eel  bait  we  would  get  one. 

Dad  put  on  a big  lamprey  and  cast  along 
the  tree  trunk. 

Slowly,  his  line  began  to  move  toward  the 
boat.  He  waited  about  ten  seconds  and 
struck,  saying  “Seth,  I got  him,  and  he  is 
a daisy!” 

Well,  that  fish  (?)  was  deep  down,  and 
we  could  not  see  him. 

“Guess  it’s  a turtle,”  said  Dad,  but  he 
tugged  and  reeled  for  15  minutes — until 
up  the  tree  trunk  walked  a big  muskrat — 
and  was  that  baby  mad! 

“Take  him  off,  Seth,”  said  Dad. 

“Nix,  Dad,”  was  my  prompt  reply. 

Both  barbs  of  a tandem  hook  were  in 
his  snout  and  must  have  hurt  like  sin. 
A pull  of  the  line  persuaded  him  to  walk 
into  the  boat,  where  Dad  rapped  him  over 
the  head.  Dad  removed  the  hooks  and  put 
the  muskrat  back  into  the  water,  where 
it  revived  and  then  swam  away. 

Dad  put  on  another  lamprey  and  dropped 
it  in  the  same  spot.  Then  we  both  got  a 
thrill.  A big-mouthed  bass  (that  later 
weighed  4 pounds,  8 ounces)  took  the  hook 
and  started  downriver  toward  Muncy. 

Dad  jockeyed  the  fish  around  the  fallen 
tree  for  15  minutes  and  finally  landed  him. 

Those  were  the  days  of  real  fish  in  a real 
river — and  of  a real  fisherman. 


This  rainbow  trout,  caught  in  Spring  Creek  by 
Ned  Bolsinger,  of  Ebensburg,  won  a prize  in  a 
national  contest  last  year.  It  weighed  5 pounds, 
4 ounces. 


Bass  Feed  Despite  Heat 
Bass  often  will  be  found  feeding  during 
a blazing  hot  summer  afternoon.  In  the  hot 
hours  look  for  bass  around  water  vegetation 
and  obstructions.  They  also  congregate 
around  springs  and  at  the  mouths  of  feeder 
streams,  and  where  a moving  current  keeps 
the  water  well  aerated. 
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Taking  Bass  on  the  Fly  Rod 


By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 


A re//roc/  of  f/sfy/op  -//re  /ass  /op. 

atf#  4-1 1 -4 r 


'T'AKING  bass  on  the  fly  rod  offers  more 

thrills  than  any  other  method,  especially 
if  the  fish  are  taken  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  This  type  of  angling — known  as 
bass  bugging — is  somewhat  similar  to  dry 
fly  fishing  and  is  yearly  gaining  more  con- 
verts. 

The  method  itself  is  comparatively  simple. 
Anyone  who  can  handle  a fly  rod  should 
experience  no  trouble,  providing  conditions 
are  right;  and  after  you  have  taken  your 
first  fish,  the  chances  are  that  you  will  be 
so  intrigued  by  the  clean,  sportsman-like 
manner  in  which  it  was  taken  all  other 
methods  will  pale  into  insignificance. 

I imagine  that  during  the  course  of  time 
all  of  us  have  gone  through  various  fishing 
stages.  My  own  experience,  which  em- 
braces some  thirty  years,  might  be  briefly 
related,  as  it  is  fairly  typical. 

In  the  early  days  we  used  to  catch  bass 
on  hellgrammites  and  stone  catfish.  At  that 
time  the  streams  abounded  with  bass  and 
it  was  no  trick  at  all  to  take  the  daily 
limit  at  any  time.  Regardless,  though,  of 
how  many  fish  we  caught,  there  still  re- 
mained an  uneasy  feeling  that  the  methods 
used  were  not  what  might  be  called  sporting. 
In  using  such  live  bait  we  were  killing 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg. 

From  this  early  stage  we  progressed  into 
wet  fly  fishing.  This  was  thrilling  and  soul 
satisfying.  Not  so  many  fish  were  caught, 
it  is  true,  but  those  that  were  were  taken 
in  a clean  sportsman-like  manner. 

Then  followed  a period  of  “degeneration” 
when  we  “stooped”  to  the  use  of  plugs. 
The  sport  of  bait  casting  proved  most  fas- 
cinating, but  it  took  quite  a number  of 
years  before  we  realized  that  plugs,  with 
their  terrific  array  of  gang-hooks,  were 
simply  agents  of  destruction.  The  bass 
had  no  chance  whatsoever,  and  we  were 
not  meeting  him  on  an  equal  footing. 

After  this  plugging  orgy  we  settled  down 
to  using  the  fly  and  spinner.  The  bass 
simply  went  wild  over  this  combination, 
but  it  was  not  the  gentlemanly  way  of 
taking  fish. 

Then  bass  bugging  sprang  into  existence. 
This  was  the  answer  to  a fisherman’s  prayer. 
One  could  see  the  bass  coming  up  and 
taking  the  bug  naturally  on  the  surface; 
and  in  comparison  with  trout  fishing  it 
occupied  an  equally  honored  place  with 
the  dry  fly. 

The  equipment  used  in  bass  bugging  does 
not  differ  radically  from  that  used  in  dry 
fly  fishing  for  trout,  except  that  it  is 
somewhat  heavier.  I use  a G-B-G  double 
tapered  line;  an  eight  foot  nylon  leader; 
a nine  foot,  five  and  one  half  ounce  rod, 
and  a large  single  action  reel. 

Due  to  the  great  wind  resistance  of  the 
bug,  a fairly  heavy  line  is  most  essential 
to  drive  it  forward,  which  in  turn  calls 
for  a rod  having  considerable  backbone. 
It  is  very  important  that  the  line  floats  on 
the  surface  for  three  reasons:  (1)  it  facili- 


tates the  quick  setting  of  the  hook;  (2)  the 
bug  can  be  manipulated  more  easily  on  the 
surface  of  the  water;  and  (3)  it  permits 
an  easy  backcast  without  putting  undue 
strain  on  the  rod.  Periodically  the  line 
should  be  greased  or  waxed;  and  I have 
found  nothing  better  for  this  purpose  than 
Simonize,  the  same  material  that  is  used  for 
waxing  cars. 

The  sketch  herewith  illustrates  a number 
of  bugs  that  are  proven  fish  killers. 

My  friend  Bill  Moore,  one  of  Delaware’s 
ace  bass  fishermen,  carries  around  with 
him  one  of  the  greatest  collection  of  bugs 
I have  ever  seen. 

It  includes  a few  hundred  of  all  shapes 
and  colors — wonderful  for  a movie  shot — 
but  of  all  these,  Bill  uses  only  one,  that 
is  his  favorite,  the  white  Sam  Skinner. 
(Figure  1).  George  Richards,  another  old 
timer  in  the  bass  bugging  game,  swears 
by  the  one  shown  in  Figure  2.  I have  no  par- 
ticular pets — all  of  them  will  catch  fish  if 
manipulated  right — however  I have  a de- 
cided preference  for  those  having  a notched 
or  cupped  head.  This  feature  causes  an 
audible  “plop”  and  creates  a certain  sur- 
face disturbance  on  the  water  that  proves 
irresistible  to  bass.  Both  Bill  and  George’s 
favorites  have  cork  bodies  which  causes 
them  to  float  naturally  on  the  water. 

In  addition  to  the  cork-bodied  bass  bugs, 
there  are  many  others  constructed  of  a 
variety  of  materials  such  as  plastics,  deer 


hair,  and  the  like.  Those  constructed  of 
deer  hair  are  preferred  by  some,  since 
bass  retain  them  in  their  mouths  longer, 
due  to  the  softer  material,  however  they 
definitely  lack  the  advantages  of  the  notched 
or  cupped  head  type.  Through  experience 
I have  found  that  the  biggest  bass  are  taken 
on  the  largest  bugs. 

The  best  time  for  bass  bugging  is  in 
early  morning  and  late  evening,  and  I 
yield  to  a decided  preference  for  the  last, 
hour  of  daylight.  My  friend  George  Richards, 
with  whom  I fish  a lot,  describes  it  as 
the  “Magic  Hour.”  At  this  time  bass  are 
definitely  on  the  feed;  however,  providing 
the  day  is  warm  and  cloudy,  they  may  be 
taken  at  almost  any  time. 

Then  again  in  contradiction  to  the  above, 
I have  had  some  excellent  days  when  the 
sun  shone  bright  and  warm;  this  invariably 
happened  around  lily  pads  where  dragon 
and  damsel  flies  were  flying  around  and 
dipping  down  on  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs. 

When  this  occurs  bass  move  into  such 
shallow  places,  take  up  stations  under  the 
protective  lily  pads,  and  there  lie  in  wait 
for  any  luckless  dragon  or  damsel  flies  that 
might  venture  near.  I have  seen  bass  leap 
a foot  or  more  out  of  water  and  snatch 
these  insects  right  out  of  the  air  during 
such  a feeding  orgy.  These  are  the  principal 
insects  that  cause  bass  to  feed  on  the 
sqrface.  However  the  White  Millers  which 
( Turn  to  Page  15) 
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The  Sunfish,  Idol  of  Small  Boys 


By  RICHARD  F.  WILLIAMSON 


Slowly  upward,  wavering,  gleaming 
Rose  Ugndwash,  the  sunfish; 

Seized  the  line  of  Hiawatha, 

Swung  with  all  his  weight  upon  it. 
But  when  Hiawatha  saw  him 
Slowly  rising  through  the  water, 
Lifting  up  his  disc  refulgent 
Loud  he  shouted  in  derision; 

“Esa!  Esa!  Shame  upon  you, 

You  are  Ugndwash,  the  sunfish; 
You  are  not  the  fish  I wanted; 

You  are  not  the  king  of  fishes.” 

— Longfellow. 


pond  to  fish  for  their  favorite  sunnies. 


tackle.  Its  flesh  is  firm  and  flaky  and  has 
a delicious  flavor. 

Even  the  common  sunfish  or  “pumpkin 
seed”  (Lepomis  gibbosus)  with  its  brilliant 
colors  and  willingness  to  bite  on  a worm, 
has  legions  of  admirers. 

The  small  boy’s  sunfish  is  of  an  artisto- 
cratic  family.  The  scientists  call  it  Cen- 
trarchidae.  It  includes,  besides  the  sun- 
fish, the  black  basses,  the  crappies,  and  the 
rock  bass. 

The  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners rates  the  sunfish  highly  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  It  provides  so  much  sport  and  recreation. 

2.  It  serves  as  an  important  food  for  other 
species  of  game  fish  in  the  waters  of  this 
state. 

In  its  hatcheries  the  state  of  Pennsylvania 
produces  bluegills.  Spawning  is  done  nat- 
urally in  hatchery  ponds.  Eggs  are  not 
taken  from  the  females — as  they  are  in  the 
rearing  of  trout — to  be  incubated  artificially. 

During  early  summer  in  the  brood  ponds 
the  adult  sunfish  are  busy  excavating  nests 
in  the  pebbles  of  the  bottom  where  the  fe- 
males deposit  their  eggs — as  many  as  10,000 
to  15,000  by  a large  fish. 

The  adult  fish  bravely  guard  their  nests 
during  the  comparatively  short  hatching 
period,  and  they  just  as  zealously  protect 
their  young  from  danger.  Sunfish  will  not 
hesitate  to  attack  other  fish  as  large  as  carp 
or  pickerel  to  protect  their  babies. 

The  sunfish  bring  their  families  into  the 
world  in  the  same  brood  ponds  where  bass 
also  are  spawning.  In  time  the  bass  fry 
are  removed  and  put  in  separate  nursery 
ponds,  but  the  baby  sunfish  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  ponds  with  the  adult  bass. 

Some  of  the  tiny  sunfish  never  leave  the 
ponds.  They  serve  as  food  for  the  adult  bass 
that  are  living  there.  They  are  such  pro- 
lific breeders  that  usually  there  are  enough 
( Turn  to  Page  15) 


IN  THESE  lines  the  poet  has  immortalized 
one  of  the  most  humble,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  useful,  fishes  that 
dwell  in  the  fresh  waters  of  North  America. 

But  the  real  shrine  of  the  sunfish  is  in 
the  hearts  of  small  boys — and  it  is  a shrine 
that  age  can  never  tarnish. 

The  bare -footed  lad  who  trudges  down 
the  dust  of  a country  lane,  and  the  city 
boy  who  escapes  from  the  skyscrapers’  shad- 
ows to  bask  in  the  sun  of  some  park  lake 
or  pond  have  the  same  vision — a compara- 
tively small,  brilliantly  colored  creature  of 
the  waters  that  nibbles  enthusiastically  at  a 
gob  of  worms  at  the  end  of  a line  suspended 
from  a bobber  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

One  boy  may  use  a fine  bamboo  fly  rod, 
a silk  line,  and  a leader.  Another  may  be 
satisfied  with  a willow  switch,  a length  of 
kite  string,  and  a rusted  hook. 

But  the  surge  of  joy  is  the  same  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  lad  and  his  city  cousin 
as  they  toss  out  on  the  shore  the  little  fish 
that  drag  their  bobbers  under,  then  fight 
so  valiantly  until  subdued  by  childish  hands. 

No  man  can  tell  how  many  anglers  have 


Small  boys  gather  on  the  shore  of  some 

been  born  on  the  banks  of  a sunfish  lake  or 
pond. 

But  who  will  contradict  the  assertion  that 
every  adult  angler  whose  fly  or  bait  is  seized 
by  a sunfish  can  stop  a while  and  let  his 
memory  drift  back  to  his  own  boyhood  and 
the  first  fish  he  ever  caught? 

Surely  every  lad  who  ever  caught  a sun- 
fish has  tried  to  catch  another,  and  then  in 
later  years  has  tested  his  skill  against 
higher  game — the  trout,  the  bass,  and  the 
pickerel. 

Yet,  is  there  higher  game? 

Among  the  sunfishes,  the  blue-gill  or 
bream  (Lepomis  macrochira)  really  de- 
serves top  rating  as  a game  fish.  Its  habi- 
tat is  lakes,  ponds,  and  slow  streams.  It 
will  take  almost  any  kind  of  lure — natural 
or  artificial — and  is  excellent  sport  on  light 


Comma  sunfish  of  Pennsylvania.  Note  the  profuse  markings  on  this  fish.  Its  brilliant 
colors  are  a further  attraction  of  this  popular  species. 
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Toward  Season’s  End 

In  the  Story  of  an  Evening’s  Fishing  the  Reader  Will  Get  Some  Hints 
on  the  Technique  of  July  Trout  Angling 

Dy  RICHARD  ALDEN  KNIGHT 


A S WE  drove  through  the  valley  the 
afternoon  sun  glinted  sharply  on  the 
River.  The  hills  tumbled  down  to  the  flats, 
rolling  green  with  unharvested  crops.  As 
we  turned  off  on  a rough  dirt  road  my 
companion  spoke  for  the  first  time  since  we 
had  left  his  home. 

“Back  to  livin’  again.  If  they  ever  build 
a macadam  road  back  here,  I’m  going  to 
look  for  a new  place  to  fish.  Every  single 
place  a new  road  goes  the  fishing  goes  to 
pot  with  it.” 

Having  finished  a speech  of  such  un- 
accustomed length,  the  Outlaw  lapsed  into 
silence  once  more.  It’s  funny  how  he  got 
that  name.  I used  to  swear  up  and  down 
that  he  couldn’t  catch  the  fish  he  brought  in 
by  fair  methods,  but  fishing  with  him  proved 
me  wrong.  He  has  natural  poacher  in- 
stincts for  locating  big  fish,  but  his  execu- 
tion is  beyond  reproof.  The  same  goes  for 
hunting.  In  a day’s  trip  he  sees  five  times 
as  much  in  the  woods  as  I will.  As  a 
partner,  he  is  hard  to  beat.  After  several 
years  of  close  scrutiny  his  ethics  have 
stood  the  test,  but  the  nickname  has  stuck. 
Outlaw  he  is,  and  will  be,  until  we  cease 
to  worry  about  a big  trout  or  one  more 
grouse. 

I parked  the  car  and  we  walked  over  to 
the  water’s  edge.  The  River  was  low  and 
very  clear.  There  were  no  fish  moving  to 
the  scattered  hatch  that  was  drifting,  but 
the  noticeable  coolness  of  the  air  as  the 
shadows  lengthened  gave  promise  of  a 
pleasant  evening’s  fishing. 

The  Outlaw  headed  downstream  to  the 
next  pool,  leaving  the  home  water  to  me. 
I set  up  my  rod  and  walked  upstream, 


The  Outlaw  headed  downstream  to  the  next 

pool. 


saving  the  lower  flat  for  the  later  even- 
ing’s fishing. 

The  sun  was  out  of  sight  now  behind  the 
hills,  and  a hatch  of  late  season  duns  was 
making  up  in  the  riffle,  but  as  yet  most  of 
the  flies  were  in  the  air.  As  there  were  no 
fish  moving,  I decided  to  use  a nymph  to 
try  to  pick  up  a fish  or  two  before  the 
rise  began. 

Walking  along  the  shore,  I stripped  off 
forty  some  feet  of  line  from  the  reel, 
leaving  my  rod  propped  in  a small  tree. 
I then  greased  the  forward  end  of  the  line, 
using  my  fingers  to  smooth  out  accumu- 
lations caused  by  the  grease-pad.  Then, 
taking  a bandana,  I rubbed  the  line  down, 
polishing  in  the  excess  dressing  that  is  apt 
to  clog  the  guides  and  hamper  casting. 

Late  season  conditions  on  any  trout  river 
are  tough  for  the  fisherman.  The  water  is 
low  and  clear,  the  fish  shy;  and  “fine  and 
far  off”  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Looking 
through  my  nymph  supply,  I chose  a small 
Mayfly  with  a flat,  buff-bellied  body.  I 
attached  this  to  a twelve  foot  leader  tapered 
to  4X  and  waded  quietly  out  into  the  pool. 

The  theory  behind  greased-line  nymph 
fishing  is  simple.  The  line  acts  as  a float, 
dipping  under  the  surface  when  a fish 
takes  the  fly.  The  leader  must  be  well- 
soaked  and  scrubbed  free  of  grease  so  that 
it  will  sink  with  the  lure,  leaving  only 
the  line  to  drift  on  the  surface.  A strike 
is  often  so  light  that  it  is  barely  apparent. 
More  often  than  not,  the  line  will  merely 
hesitate  in  its  drift  when  a fish  picks  up 
the  lure.  The  water  must  be  fairly  quiet 
so  that  “drag”  or  current  will  not  submerge 
the  line.  It  is  a bit  tricky  but  productive. 

Waiting  until  the  pool  had  quieted  down 
after  my  entry,  I cast  quartering  upstream 
from  my  position,  gradually  retrieving  slack 
as  the  fly  drifted  over  the  bottom.  Several 
casts  went  undisturbed;  then  the  line 
stopped  and  began  to  dip  under. 

Striking  a fish  with  such  light  tackle  is 
out  of  order,  so  I raised  the  rod  tip  and 
tightened,  pulling  home  the  barb.  The  trout 
turned  and  ran  past  me,  bulldogging  against 
the  pressure  I put  on  him.  Then  he  jumped, 
thrashing  up  a welter  of  spray  as  he  came 
down.  Gradually  he  tired  and  I eased  him 
to  the  net — a nice  brownie,  just  a bit  over 
a foot. 

Below  me,  along  the  far  shoreline,  I saw 
a nice  fish  dimple  and  swirl  as  he  took  a 
drifting  dim.  Then,  beyond  him,  I saw 
several  more  trout  break  water.  The  even- 
ing rise  was  on.  Easing  my  way  ashore, 
I walked  down  the  bank  until  I was  slightly 
below  the  feeding  fish.  Then  I worked  my 
way  gradually  out  across  the  pool,  making 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible.  As  I 
came  into  casting  range  of  the  feeding 
fish,  they  went  “down”  and  stopped  feeding. 
I shoved  the  butt  of  my  rod  inside  my 
waders  and  clipped  the  nymph  from  my 


The  author  stands  quietly  in  a pool,  waiting 
for  the  water  to  quiet  before  casting  his  fly. 

leader.  Then  I searched  through  my  fly- 
box  for  a variant. 

Matching  a hatch  in  late  season  is  diffi- 
cult because  there  are  so  many  varied  pat- 
terns drifting.  There  are  some  2,000  varieties 
of  Mayflies,  and  at  times  there  may  be  as 
many  as  six  or  eight  different  species  drift- 
ing, mixed  with  a heterogeneous  supply  of 
land  insects  and  midges.  Your  best  bet  is 
to  use  a bivisible  spider  or  a variant 
sparsely  tied  on  a small  hook.  These  seem 
to  take  fish  consistently  and  only  in  the 
case  of  an  ultra-selective  feeder  will  you 
find  it  necessary  to  change  flies. 

Across  from  me  one  fish  rose.  Then,  as 
the  momentary  fear  of  my  presence  wore 
off,  the  others  began  to  feed.  Without 
moving  my  feet,  I stripped  line  from  the 
reel  and  cast  over  the  nearest  trout.  The 
fly  drifted  over  him,  cocked  up  high  on 
its  toes,  and  he  took  with  a leisurely  swirl 
as  it  passed.  I eased  home  the  hook  and 
played  him  as  quietly  as  possible,  tiring 
him  well  before  bringing  him  to  net.  He 
was  larger  than  the  first  by  about  an  inch, 
well  conditioned  and  fat. 

As  I repaired  the  damage  he  had  done 
to  the  fly  the  Outlaw  waded  in  about  two 
hundred  feet  below  me. 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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~VT  ARIETY  is  the  spice  of  the  August  issue 
* of  Pennsylvania  Angler.  You’ll  read 
about  crawfish  and  tackle  and  an  interesting 
record  of  shad  fishing,  both  sport  and 
commercial. 

There’ll  be  a discussion  of  the  art  of 
spinning  (for  fish) . 

William  R.  Walton  returns  to  the  Angler 
with  an  article  on  the  “little  fish”  so  often 
neglected  by  the  modern  sportsmen. 

Several  articles  on  trout  fishing  also  are 
scheduled. 


Keep  Right  on  Casting 
A score  or  more  casts  may  be  necessary 
to  arouse  a he-man  bass  and  make  him 
strike. 
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A Modern  Dry  Fly  Code 


By  VINCENT  C.  MARINARO 

(All  Rights  Reserved) 


TYfHAT  fly  shall  I use? 

” How  often  this  most  absorbing  question 
is  asked.  Spoken  or  unspoken,  it  confronts 
every  fisherman  who  steps  to  the  stream - 
side. 


If  the  question  were  easily  answered, 
there  would  be  no  excuse  for  the  multitude 
of  books  written  on  the  subject.  If  the 
question  of  what  fly  to  use  were  purely 
academic,  if  it  did  not  involve  so  much  of 
the  angler’s  personality,  his  hopes  and  fears 
for  success,  then  there  would  be  no  excuse 
whatever  for  annoying  the  reader  with  a 
new  theory,  no  matter  how  logical.  But  the 
fly  fisherman  plays  a very  narrow  game  and 
a delightful  one.  Bound  by  the  restricted 
tenets  and  traditions  of  long  duration,  the 
fly  angler  is  not  able  to  discuss  without  pas- 
sion the  question  of  fly  patterns  and  their 
use. 


In  1913,  when  Frederic  M.  Halford’s  fam- 
ous book,  “Modern  Development  of  the  Dry 
Fly,”  was  printed  and  published,  a new 
milestone  was  erected  by  the  famous  high 
priest  of  dry  fly  men.  This  book,  so  unlike 
his  first  and  probably  best  work,  “Floating 
Flies  and  How  to  Dress  Them,”  1896,  was 
no  doubt  intended  to  be  a climax  of  perfec- 
tion to  a long  and  pleasant  career  of  his 
loved  avocation,  fly  fishing. 

“Floating  Flies”  contained  and  recom- 
mended in  the  neighborhood  of  90  patterns 
and  represented,  in  all  probability,  all  of  the 
flies  conceived  and  used  by  chalk -stream 
fishermen  during  Halford’s  day  and  before 
him.  It  is  quite  plain  that  he  leaned  heavily 
upon  his  predecessors  and  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, notably  H.  S.  Hall  and  George 
S.  Marryat. 

In  his  later  years  Halford  realized  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  multitude  of  then  existent 
patterns  and  sought  to  reduce  them  to  a 
reasonable  number  of  useful  patterns.  Mod- 
ern development  of  the  dry  fly  was  the 
culmination  of  this  effort  and  served  as  a 
vehicle  to  announce  to  the  world  of  dry  fly 
men  his  theory  of  strict  imitation. 


Like  all  of  his  other  works,  it  had  a 
limited  circulation,  for  it  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  comparatively  few  people  who 
fished  the  chalk  and  limestone  streams  of 
Southern  England. 


At  that  time  the  dry  fly  was  virtually  un- 
known in  America,  and  whatever  knowledge 
was  gained  by  the  few  who  were  interested 
in  this  practice  had  to  be  obtained  from 
writers  like  Halford  and  his  associates. 
There  were  many  of  his  friends  who  believed 
and  practiced  as  he  did,  and  whose  thoughts 
and  expressions  on  the  theory  of  strict  imi- 
tations must  have  colored  his  own  views. 
But  it  was  Halford  who  studied  and  experi- 
mented and  finally  formalized  this  concept 
as  it  was  presented  in  his  book. 


Whether  or  not  he  succeeded  in  achiev- 
ing a perfect  imitation  of  the  dry  fly  has 
been  a subject  of  great  controversy  occurring 
chiefly  in  the  works  of  the  English  writers 
who  followed  Halford.  None  of  his  readers 


rejected  the  theory  entirely.  Some  were 
tolerant;  others  enthused. 


One  thing  is  quite  clear,  however:  that 
no  one,  not  even  his  severest  critics,  would 
quarrel  with  the  premise  that  a perfect 
imitation  is  the  most  desirable  one.  His 
avowed  purpose  and  object  are  not  and 
never  were  in  dispute,  but  the  manner  and 
means  employed  by  Halford  to  obtain  per- 
fection are  properly  questionable,  for  the 
materials  used  and  their  arrangement  in 
dressing  the  dry  fly  are  the  key  to  the 
answer  to  that  most  distressing  question: 
Does  the  fish  see  it  as  a perfect  imitation? 


What  is  a strict  imitation?  According  to 
Halford’s  creed,  the  smallest  details  of  the 
fly’s  construction  were  all  important.  Every 
part  and  the  exact  shade  of  every  part  of 
the  natural  must  be  represented.  Every 
detail  of  the  natural  fly’s  anatomy  must  be 
included,  no  matter  how  absurd  the  result. 


In  carrying  out  his  plan,  Halford  went  to 
great  pains  in  fulfilling  these  requirements. 
Colors  were  selected  and  matched  side  by 
side  with  the  natural  insects  with  the  aid 
of  a powerful  glass.  The  eyes  were  imitated 
by  means  of  several  turns  of  the  proper 
shade  of  horsehair  at  the  end  of  the  fly. 
The  segmens  of  the  natural  body  were 
counted  and  the  same  number  of  turns  of 
ribbing  were  employed  on  the  artificial. 
These,  then,  were  the  details  in  Halford’s 
procedure  of  obtaining  the  perfect  imitation. 

Have  the  results  of  these  imitations  vindi- 
cated Halford’s  beliefs?  Have  they  proven 
effective  as  he  believed  them  to  be? 


\ 


The  natural,  left,  and  the  author’s  “thorax” 
fly. 


We  are  able  to  answer  with  assurance 
that  they  are  no  better  and  probably  no 
worse  than  the  standard  patterns  of  that 
day  and  this.  They  have  been  tied  ex- 
actly to  specifications  and  used  diligently 
by  many  anglers  even  today.  No  great 
claims  are  made  for  them  by  anyone,  al- 
though a few  of  his  33  patterns  have  be- 


come genuine  and  perennial  favorites. 

If  Halford  failed  in  his  object,  how  and 
where  did  failure  occur?  The  author  of 
this  article  believes  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion carries  a moral  obligation  to  go  a little 
farther  and  offer  a solution  of  our  own. 
But  before  we  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion we  must  interject  the  character  and 
work  of  another  outstanding  personality 
whose  efforts  along  parallel  lines  are  im- 
mensely important  to  the  development  of 
this  subject. 

Just  three  years  after  Halford’s  book  was 
published,  Louis  Rhead’s  “American  Trout 
Stream  Insects”  appeared  on  the  American 
scene,  the  first  American  product  of  its 
kind.  Anyone  who  has  read  and  studied  this 
work  cannot  help  but  experience  a feeling 
of  regret  and  frustration,  for  it  could  have 
been  the  finest  thing  of  its  kind  and  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  the  angler-entomologist. 
The  hand-colored  plates  of  insects  are  ex- 
cellent, for  Rhead  was  a fine  artist.  Un- 
fortunately, he  used  a system  of  nomencla- 
ture that  was  confusing  and  unreliable,  and 
he  included  so  many  insects  that  are  of  no 
particular  interest  to  the  angler — insects 
which  never  appear  in  great  numbers  or 
which  are  not  taken  by  trout,  at  least  in 
the  winged  form.  Finally,  Rhead  positively 
discounts  any  value  that  the  imitation  may 
have  in  its  dry  form,  while  claiming  and 
emphasizing  the  efficacy  of  the  strict  imi- 
tation in  its  wet  pattern.  Yet  he  included 
several  important  and  startling  features  of 
the  floating  duns  in  his  patterns  which  were 
obviously  intended  to  be  fished  wet — one  of 
the  many  unfortunate  inconsistencies  in  his 
treatise. 


K £ . IA. 

A sketch  of  the  natural  fly. 


Nevertheless,  Rhead,  like  Halford,  was  a 
strict  imitationist,  and  if  he,  too,  failed  in  his 
efforts,  it  is  our  purpose  to  discover  how  and 
why  to  correct  his  errors;  for,  let  it  be 
known  we  are  loathe  to  depart  from  the 
theory  of  strict  imitations,  believing  that  it 
can  be  achieved  to  a degree  of  new  perfec- 
tion and  by  that  we  mean  a specific  imita- 
tion that  is  intended  to  be  taken  with  con- 
fidence, as  a substitute  for  the  natural  fly 
in  evidence  at  the  particular  time. 

It  must  be  said  for  Rhead  that  he  was  a 
very  keen  observer  and  took  note  of  many 
important  things  about  floating  duns,  among 
them  the  fact  that  they  held  their  wings 
upright  and  close  together,  appearing  as  a 
single  wing.  Rhead  promptly  incorporated 
this  feature  in  his  imitations,  always  employ- 
ing a pair  of  matched  feathers  with  concave 
sides  together.  The  result  is  an  abomina- 
tion to  cast,  causing  the  fly  to  spin  and  the 
leader  to  twist.  The  effort  is  always  accom- 
panied by  a fearsome  noise  which  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  disconcerting  to  the  angler. 
The  standard  split  wing  does  not  offend  in 
this  way. 

Rhead  also  insisted  on  using  a long  ex- 
tended body,  which  undoubtedly  aggravated 
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The  Fabulous  Fish 

By  ROBERT  WINFIELD  BROWN 


Hook 


The  following  article  is  reprinted  by 
special  permission  of  STEELW  AYS 
magazine,  published  by  the  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

COME  years  ago — in  the  days  when  the 
^ Bible  was  written — the  author  of  the 
Book  of  Job  proposed  a rather  challenging 
question:  “Canst  thou  draw  out  Leviathans 

with  a hook?”  And  since  that  time,  in  one 
way  or  another,  mankind  has  been  at- 
tempting to  answer  the  question  with  deeds 
if  not  words. 

In  fact,  so  assiduous  has  been  our  pre- 
occupation with  drawing  out  Leviathan 
and  other  denizens  of  the  deep  that  today 
the  fish  hook  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  become  a million-dollar  business.  This 
year  it  seems  likely  to  establish  new  records. 
And  the  simple  steel  fish  hook,  known  from 
Azerbaijan  to  Zanzibar,  appears  destined 
to  soar  to  new  levels  of  excellence  and 
quality. 

Not  that  the  basic  design  will  change. 
The  fish  hook  of  today  is  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  a century  past.  And  the  fish 
hook  of  that  era  was  basically  the  same  as 
those  known  in  the  temples  of  Pompeii 
and  the  days  of  the  Aztecs.  But  modern 
progress,  up-to-the-minute  methods  of 
handling  high  carbon  steels,  and  even  the 
metals  themselves  are  inexorably  bringing 
about  changes.  Today’s  top  quality  fish  hooks 
have  never  been  matched  in  all  history. 
And  today  American  ingenuity  and  produc- 
tion skill  are  turning  them  out  at  unheard- 
of  speeds. 


A tiny  bit  of  steel  holds  a battling  fish  safely 
even  in  fast,  deep  water. 


Some  varieties  of  fish  hooks.  No.  1 — Casting  squid  used  as  a salt  water  lure.  No.  2 — A 
hook  designed  for  salt  water  angling.  No.  3 — A popular  hook  for  live  bait  fishing  in  fresh 
water.  No.  4 — A fresh  water  trolling  bait.  No.  5 — A long-shanked  salt  water  hook.  No.  6 — 
a fly  rod  bass  lure.  No.  7 — Another  popular  style  of  hook  with  long  shank.  No.  8 — A 
fresh  water  trolling  lure  popular  for  bass  and  pickerel. 


In  part,  these  latest  improvements  are 
traceable  to  war-won  experience  in  metals; 
in  part  to  native  American  impatience  with 
hand  work  when  machines  can  do  a faster, 
better  job.  As  a result,  the  United  States 
now  has  production  units  which  are  capable 
of  turning  out  as  many  as  30,000  perfect 
hooks  each  per  day.  Our  industry  produces 
more  than  558,000  hooks  every  eight  hours. 
It  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
are  sufficient  fish  to  gobble  these  hooks  as 
millions  on  millions  are  made.  But  re- 
member the  sea  is  deep,  and  man  angles 
only  on  the  fringes  of  its  vastness. 

Like  the  inventor  of  the  wheel,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  first  fish  hook  is  nameless. 
Uncounted  centuries  ago,  when  men  still 
lived  in  caves,  man  discovered  that  he 
could  catch  fish  by  wrapping  a line  around 
a bit  of  stone,  hiding  the  stone  in  a chunk 
of  meat,  and  allowing  a fish  to  swallow  it. 
When  the  fish  gulped  the  gorge,  as  it  is 
called  now,  a sharp  tug  would  twist  it 
crosswise  in  the  gullet  and  permit  it  to 
snag.  Fillet  of  trout  a la  Ice  Age  became 
the  menu  of  the  day. 

Then  some  bright  lad  discovered  that  by 
utilizing  a stone  or  a bit  of  flint  with  a 
sharp  pointed  bend  at  one  end,  he  could 
better  impale  his  catch — and  thus  the  hook 
was  born. 

The  first  metal  hooks  were  probably  made 


of  bronze,  although  the  Indians  of  ancient 
Colombia  hammered  theirs  from  pure 
gold.  Hooks  of  bone  were  laboriously  con- 
trived by  the  Eskimos.  Age-old  residents 
of  Arizona  shaped  theirs  from  cactus  needles. 
The  Bible  speaks  of  hooks  of  thorn.  And 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  invented  a needle  point- 
ing machine  which,  it  is  assumed,  was  also 
used  for  sharpening  fish  hooks. 

Not  until  the  early  1600's  did  fish  hook 
manufacture,  quite  similar  in  many  respects 
to  some  of  the  methods  still  used  today, 
begin  in  England. 

And  just  as  England’s  fleets  ruled  the 
seas,  so  for  many  years  England’s  fish  hooks 
supplied  the  world.  In  her  shops,  sitting 
elbow  to  elbow,  scores  of  men  labored  with 
files  to  point  the  wire  from  which  she  shaped 
her  hooks.  Then,  either  as  a result  of 
family  differences  or  by  invitation,  skilled 
craftsmen  migrated  to  Norway  and  estab- 
lished another  major  production  point  there. 
Germany  took  up  the  trade. 

The  little  copyists  of  Japan  began  cut- 
ting, filing,  and  shaping.  In  the  1860’s 
Americans  were  being  advised  through  mag- 
azine articles  to  hammer  hooks  from  Swed- 
ish nails — an  iron  which  would  not  only 
take  a needle  point  but  temper  nicely  as 
well. 

America,  to  keep  her  vast  commercial 
(Turn  to  Page  14) 
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The  real  jolt  came  during  an  afternoon 
in  late  May.  There  was  a lull  in  the  rises 
to  drys;  wets  brought  no  success.  In  the 
last  compartment  of  my  fly  book  was  a 
squirrel  tail  minnow  tied  for  bass. 

This  was  before  the  days  when  buck- 
tails  and  streamers  were  in  common  use. 
This  monstrous  fly  was  all  out  of  place  on 
the  trout  stream,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me. 
All  unsuspecting  and  with  little  faith  I cast 
it  into  the  deep  back  water  behind  a log. 
The  brown  that  rolled  up  was  the  largest 
I had  seen  for  several  seasons.  The  surprise 
was  so  severe  that  my  wrist  failed  to  re- 
spond. He  hooked  himself  lightly,  but  I was 
not  calm  enough  to  handle  the  situation  to 
the  best  advantage.  That  I finally  landed 
him  by  booting  him  out  on  a gravel  bar 
just  as  the  hook  pulled  loose  was  due  to 
luck  and  not  to  any  skill  of  mine. 

With  this  experience  I began  to  experi- 
ment with  the  most  exasperating  results. 


sometimes  takes  liberties  with  the  facts. 
To  say  that  I was  puzzled  is  a mild  state- 
ment. 


During  the  winter,  in  the  course  of  my 
reading  an  article  on  salmon  fishing  an 
author  made  the  statement  that  sometimes 
a salmon  would  leap  over  a fly  and  take 
it  on  the  way  down.  Some  how  a faint 
glimmering  of  light  came.  Perhaps  those 
trout  were  trying  to  fall  on  the  fly  or  stun 
it.  If  I could  control  that  hand  and  allow 
the  fly  to  float  as  dead,  perhaps  they  would 
take  it. 


Trout  season  came  relunctantly  with  heavy 
water,  cold,  and  snow  squalls.  Then  May 
brought  a day  long  to  be  remembered.  Trout 
after  trout  simply  swam  up  and  took  the 
streamer  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world. 

A week  later  it  was  a different  story. 
Again  they  did  everything  but  fin  their 
noses  at  me.  In  spite  of  good  resolutions 
my  wrist,  dry  fly  trained,  persisted  in  strik- 
ing every  time  a fish  showed.  The  after- 
noon was  not  a total  loss.  Three  times  I 
was  able  to  controll  that  arm,  and  three 
times  trout  took  that  dead  drifting  streamer 
at  the  end  of  a slosh  that  seemed  to  bear 
out  the  salmon  leap  theory.  The  delayed 
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64  TF  YOU  want  big  fish,  use  big  bait,”  is 

J the  proverb  quoted  by  the  few  experts 
in  the  art  of  taking  big  trout.  For  proof 
glance  over  the  prize  winners  in  any  of  the 
national  fishing  contests.  Streamer  flies  will 
be  in  the  money  three  to  one  over  other 
lures. 

What  do  streamer  flies  and  bucktails 
imitate?  Ask  this  question  of  any  number 
of  anglers,  and  the  majority  will  say  min- 
nows or  small  fish.  If  this  is  the  case,  why 
do  we  find  times  when  trout  take  our 
streamers  and  will  not  touch  a minnow  fished 
with  all  the  seductiveness  we  can  com- 
mand or  other  times  when  they  are  taking 
a minnow  and  will  not  look  at  the  choicest 
of  our  big  hair  and  feathered  offerings? 

Why  are  there  some  streams  where  trout 
will  not  take  a streamer  except  on  the  very 
rarest  of  occasions?  Some  day  some  one 
will  come  up  with  all  the  answers,  and 
trout  fishing  will  be  reduced  to  mathematical 
precision  and  practice.  I hope — not. 

For  years  I traveled  the  route  cut  by 
the  pioneers  of  fly  fishing.  Wets  in  the 
spring  until  the  heavy  hatches  appeared, 
then  dries  until  the  season  closed,  with 
occasional  forays  during  rain  storms  or 
after  dark  for  the  big  browns  that  haunted 
my  favorite  streams.  Once  or  twice  dur- 
ing the  season  perhaps  a dream  trout  came 
my  way,  only  to  be  lost  because  leaders 
were  tapered  from  “something  to  next  to 
nothing,”  a throw-back  to  the  three  years 
when  I became  a purist.  A few  I saved, 
but  the  percentage  was  small.  Flies  were 
designed  and  tested,  some  were  discarded, 
and  others  made  to  take  their  place.  By 
trial  and  error  method  I gradually  developed 
an  effective  kit. 


True,  I saw  more  big  trout  than  in  my 
entire  previous  years  as  a trout  fisherman. 
They  put  on  tumbling  and  high  jump  ex- 
hibitions, rolled  and  splashed,  nearly  driv- 
ing me  frantic  trying  to  hook  them.  There 
was  plenty  of  excitement  but  nothing  to 
put  in  the  basket. 

My  Lady  in  Plaid  who  presides  efficiently 
over  our  culinary  delights  claims  I began  to 
have  a lean,  hungry,  fanatical  look,  which 
the  best  of  her  art  could  not  alleviate,  and 
that  only  the  end  of  fishing  season  saved  me 
from  a padded  cell.  She  being  the  wife 
of  a fisherman,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  she 
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By  MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 


The  bass  fisherman,  says  the  author,  has  to  explore  the  water,  particularly  of  a river, 
in  order  to  find  where  the  fish  are  feeding. 


C ELECTING  the  right  spot  to  find  the 
^ wily  bass  is  as  difficult  a feat  as  there 
is  among  fishing  realms,  and  I seriously 
doubt  if  any  fisherman  can  do  it  consistently. 
True,  he  may  select  the  proper  spot  today, 
but  tomorrow  the  chances  are  that  he  will 
have  to  do  some  experimenting  in  different 
depths  or  speeds  of  water. 

Bass  are  extremely  temperamental  and 
demand  changes  in  diets  the  same  as  human 
beings.  If  the  change  in  diet  is  to  be  found 
in  deep  water,  then  that  is  where  you  will 
find  the  bass.  If  the  change  in  diet  is  to 
be  found  in  shallow  or  swift  water,  then 
the  bass  will  be  there,  not  just  one  or  two 
but  the  majority  of  them  in  the  particular 
area  or  pool. 

Perhaps  the  food  is  insect  life  and  is 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  In 
such  a case  as  that  you  will  find  the  bass 
in  either  deep  or  shallow  water,  providing 
there  is  that  kind  of  water  in  the  particular 
area  you  are  fishing  at  the  moment. 

I have  written  time  and  again  that  know- 
ing the  habits  of  fish  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  of  knowing  where  to  find  them. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  the  bass  will 
be  found  in  the  shallow,  swift  waters  in  the 
early  part  of  the  season  and  throughout 
the  summer  months.  Even  in  extremely 
hot  weather  they  may  be  found  in  that 
type  of  water  regardless  of  what  many 
fishermen  are  prone  to  believe — that  they 
seek  the  deeper  water  where  it  is  cool  and 
stay  there  until  the  temperature  of  both 
the  air  and  water  changes  to  lower  degrees. 

It  is  true  that  bass  are  found  in  deep 
water  in  the  hot  weather,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  true  that  they  stay  there.  I have 
taken  bass  on  sweltering  days  when  the 
sun  has  been  blazing  even  at  high  noon, 
taken  them  from  water  not  over  eighteen 
inches  in  depth  and  running  extremely 
swift. 

I recall  very  vividly  numerous  occasions 
of  fishing  in  August  in  the  early  after- 
noon between  two  and  five  o’clock  in  an 
area  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River,  and  that  area  provided  plenty 
of  deep  water  above  the  swift  shallows. 
But  the  bass  were  found  at  the  extreme 
foot  of  the  shallows  where  the  water  was 
extremely  swift,  just  starting  to  rise  in 
waves  before  it  swept  on  into  another  large 
eddy.  And  those  bass  on  those  particular 
occasions  averaged  two  pounds  each. 

I have  sometimes  wondered  what  fisher- 
men used  for  basic  reasoning  when  the 
fishing  season  opens  for  bass,  for  I have 
repeatedly  watched  them  through  the  years 
fishing  in  deep  water  in  the  cool  months 
of  October  and  November,  then  watched 
them  return  to  those  same  areas  in  the 
first  weeks  of  the  season  when  the  fish 
have  left  the  deep  waters  to  seek  areas 
to  build  spawning  beds  and  reproduce  their 


young.  And  I have  watched  fishermen 
spurn  the  deep  water  in  the  fall  months 
and  go  to  the  swift  water  because  they 
caught  bass  in  the  swift  water  in  the  sum- 
mer months. 

It  is  true  that  bass  can  be  found  in 
swift  water  during  the  cool  fall  months, 
but  usually  it  is  at  the  base  of  a big  eddy, 
and  on  a warm  day  when  there  is  insect 
life  on  or  in  the  water  at  some  hour  of 
the  day. 

Weather  conditions  have  a lot  to  do  with 
the  movements  of  bass  and  all  other  species 
of  fish  in  cold  weather.  This  was  proven 
beyond  any  question  of  doubt  on  numerous 
occasions  a number  of  years  ago. 

Fishing  one  evening  with  plugs  and  flies, 
there  were  no  results  for  several  hours. 

My  fishing  companion  voiced  the  opinion 
that  the  bass  were  gone,  fished  out.  My 
contention  was  that  the  sudden  change  in 
the  weather,  which  had  grown  much  colder, 
has  made  the  bass  inactive. 


Two  fine  river  small-mouthed  bass.  They 
were  caught  by  Bud  Harris,  of  Huntingdon,  in 
the  Raystown  branch  of  the  Juniata.  Both 
were  taken  on  plugs. 


To  prove  this  we  rigged  up  a headlight 
attached  to  a new  battery,  placed  it  just 
a few  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  started  searching  for  bass.  We  found 
them,  plenty  of  them.  But  they  were 
visible  only  near  a sheltering  rock  or  log 
or  other  place  of  refuge.  They  were  mostly 
large  fish.  The  small  bass  were  very  diffi- 
cult to  find;  in  fact,  at  times  none  were  to 
be  found  whatever. 

There  also  were  plenty  of  big  walleyed 
pike,  some  near  the  shore  line  but  ex- 
tremely inactive.  We  also  discovered  that 
the  water  dogs  were  to  be  seen  with  their 
heads  projecting  from  rocks  or  other  places 
of  refuge. 

This  experiment  was  carried  on  on  many 
occasions  in  various  degrees  of  air  and 
water  temperatures.  On  warm  nights  there 
were  fishes  of  all  species  and  sizes  which 
were  active,  even  the  water  dogs  moving 
about  or  lying  openly  on  the  bed  of  the 
stream. 

Just  what  the  bass  do  in  the  daytime  I 
have  explained  as  best  I could  from  knowl- 
edge gained  through  fishing,  but  what  they 
do  at  night  under  certain  conditions  I have 
seen  with  my  eyes  and  know  what  I have 
seen  is  not  theory. 

There  are  times  when  you  will  find  the 
bass  very  near  the  shorelines,  especially 
on  cloudy  days,  when  the  light  is  dull  and 
it  is  more  difficult  for  birds  and  other 
enemies  of  fish  to  prey  upon  them.  On 
extremely  bright  days  the  fish  no  doubt  will 
be  farther  from  shore,  then  move  into  the 
shore  areas  at  dusk  or  just  after  darkness 
falls.  And  if  you  are  fishing  at  night  it  is 
along  the  shore  lines  where  the  bass  will 
ordinarily  be  found. 

In  smaller  streams,  where  there  is  not 
so  great  an  area  for  fish  to  hide  during  the 
day,  you  will  find  the  bass  hidden  almost 
entirely  until  night  falls.  This  was  proved 
very  definitely  several  years  ago  when, 
fishing  in  the  late  afternoon  with  a friend, 
I failed  to  raise  a bass  in  a certain  pool 
where  bass  had  always  been  caught.  An 
hour  later,  looking  from  the  bank,  no  bass 
were  visible.  But  several  hours  later  when 
darkness  had  fallen  I took  three  bass  better 
than  two  pounds  each  from  that  particular 
pool. 

Yes,  you  will  find  them  in  all  types  of 
water,  at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night,  and 
if  you  study  them  a little  more  closely 
you  may  find  some  of  the  answers  that 
have  been  hounding  you  these  years  you 
have  been  fishing. 
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FISHING  WITH  AN  ANGLE 

By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


“Why  won’t  they  hit?”  asked  Boh. 


T F YOU  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  born 
A a dry  fly  fisherman,  you  are  of  the  select. 
Yours  is  the  pleasure  of  clean  hands  and 
fancy  feathers,  of  warm  evenings  when 
the  trout  are  rising  to  insect  hatches.  There 
is  a sense  of  patrician  satisfaction  to  be 
enjoyed  in  watching  a dainty  fanwing  or 
bivisible  floating  lightly  on  a shaded  pool, 
a feeling  that  is  often  accompanied  by  a 
quick  surge  of  excitement  when  a spotted 
trout  flashes  up  to  strike  your  fly.  Yes,  the 
dry  fly  purist  is  certainly  of  the  elite. 

Like  Don. 

And  there  are  other  men  on  the  social 
ladder  of  Waltonia  who  will  argue  on  the 
merits  of  the  wet  fly.  They  will  tell  of 
nymphs  and  streamers  and  dropper  flies, 
and  of  the  days  they’ve  known  when  trout 
would  ignore  all  offerings  save  the  wet  fly. 
But  the  wet  fly  fisherman  is  also  an  aristo- 
crat. His  is  the  pleasure  of  underwater 
strikes  and  a gentleman’s  recognition,  his 
the  gamble  of  missed  strikes  and  unmissed 
tangles.  “But  shucks,  you  just  ain’t  fished 
’till  you’ve  tried  wet  flies,” 

Says  Bob. 

Then  there  are  the  fellows  who  sally  forth 
with  fly  rods  and  worm  cans — Danglers  of 
the  Garden  Hackle.  They  are  the  Plebians, 
the  democrats  of  Waltonia,  the  proletariat 
of  Angledom.  Patched  up  waders  and 
snelled  hooks;  muddy  trout  streams  flowing 
high  in  their  banks  in  early  spring — these 
are  chattel  reserved  for  the  worm  fisher- 
man. He  is  the  fellow  with  the  dirty  hands. 
He  is  the  “fyssher  with  an  angle.” 

That’s  me. 

According  to  tradition,  the  progression  of 
a fisherman’s  life  follows  a cycle  some- 
what like  that  of  the  legendary  Simon 
Grundy.  First,  the  freckle-faced  boy  fishing 
for  sunnies  in  the  millpond;  then,  the  teen- 
ager taking  his  first  experimental  casts  with 
flies;  and  finally,  the  accomplished  fly 
fisherman,  the  purist.  This,  of  course,  is 
not  a true  cycle.  To  complete  the  evolution 


it  would  be  necessary  for  the  purist  to 
return  to  his  first  wiggly  love,  the  worm. 

The  purist  who  returns  to  occasional 
worm  fishing,  like  the  veteran  bridge  player 
returning  to  chess,  will  be  amazed  at  how 
complex  the  game  has  grown  since  he  last 
tried  it.  He  will  be  perplexed  at  the  new 
problems  this  so-called  simpler  art  of 
worming  will  present.  Not  only  will  he 
have  to  learn  to  read  the  undercurrent  flows, 
but  he  also  will  be  forced  to  re-style  his 
casts,  to  master  an  entirely  new  technique. 

He  will  find  that  a loose  snap  cast  is  his 
most  effective  method  of  presentation,  al- 
though a cautious  side,  overhead,  or  roll 
cast  may  also  be  used.  Because  worm  and 
hook  make  a heavier  weight  than  the  fly, 
our  student  will  find  that  his  casts  are 
slower,  and  he  must  remember  to  compen- 
sate for  this  slowness  in  his  back  casts. 
Experience,  plus  the  cooperation  of  a few 
trout,  will  be  the  best  teacher,  and  . . . 

“Wait  a minute  here!”  This  is  Don,  the 
dry  fly  purist  interrupting.  “What  good 
fly  fisherman  is  going  to  be  switching  to 
worms,  anyway?  I’ll  stick  to  my  fanwings.” 

Yes,  Don,  I suppose  you  will.  Like  that 
afternoon  we  fished  the  Breastwork.  Re- 
member? 

We  were  fishing  Breastwork  Run  for 
brown  trout.  Breastwork  is  a small  stream, 
one  of  the  many  mountain  brooks  that 
come  splashing  down  from  the  Alleghenies 
to  form  the  Juniata  River.  I have  fished 
it  many  times  and  never  fail  to  sense  a 
note  of  frantic  haste  in  its  flow,  a frustrated 
sub-ego  that  protests  with  every  turn 
against  the  fate  that  destines  the  stream 
to  run  an  eternal  race  between  the  spring- 
fed  tributaries  that  conceive  it  and  its  low- 
land rendezvous  with  the  Juniata.  Yet,  at 
the  same  time  I share  a rich  satisfaction 
with  the  stream  for  those  seven  breathless 
miles  of  bubbling  rapids  and  quietly  shaded 
pools  that  typify  the  waters  directly  be- 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 
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Here  are  more  big  fish  caught  by  sports- 
men of  this  state  and  reported  to  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler. 

Thomas  Packer,  of  Lock  Haven,  a brown 
trout  26  inches  long. 

Tony  Scipione,  of  Cambria,  a brown  trout 
24  inches  long  and  weighing  seven  pounds. 

Ray  Moyer,  of  Towanda,  a brown  trout 
20  inches  long. 

Hayden  Cornelius,  Jr.,  of  Tyrone,  a rain- 
bow trout  21  11/16  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 4 pounds,  8 ounces. 

Shan  Ammerman,  of  Tyrone,  a rainbow 
trout  21  inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds, 
4 ounces. 

Lawrence  F.  Cunningham,  of  Jersey  Shore, 
a brown  trout  21%  inches  long  and  weighing 
3 pounds,  9 ounces. 

Mrs.  Clifford  C.  Englert,  of  Woolrich,  a 
brown  trout  191/2  inches  long  that  weighed 
2 pounds,  8 ounces. 

Fred  Malsnee,  of  Philadelphia,  a brook 
trout  14  inches  long. 

Bob  Shine,  of  Warren,  a brown  trout  18% 
inches  long  and  weighing  2 pounds,  4 ounces. 

O.  C.  Brumbaugh,  of  Altoona,  a brown 
trout  21%  inches  long. 

Dan  Yates,  of  Latrobe,  a brown  trout  18 
inches  long. 

Francis  Cohick,  of  Renovo,  a brown  trout 
22  inches  long. 

John  R.  Gutshall,  of  Shippensburg  Route 
1,  a brown  trout  20%  inches  in  length. 

J.  E.  Aughanbaugh,  of  Mont  Alto,  a brown 
trout  2314  inches  long  and  weighing  4 pounds, 
8 ounces. 

Perry  D.  Sultzbaugh,  of  New  Cumber- 
land, a brown  trout  23  inches  long  and 
weighing  4 pounds,  8 ounces. 

Jim  Pence,  of  Lebanon,  a brown  trout  22 
inches  long. 

Bucky  Nagle,  of  Emporium,  a brown  trout 
21%  inches  long. 

Russell  Sellers,  of  Lewistown,  a brown 
trout  27  inches  long  and  weighing  eight 
pounds.  In  its  stomach  was  an  eight-inch 
sucker. 


A worm-caught  hrown  trout. 
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Want  Better  Fishing? 

If  You  Do,  Read  This  Article.  It  Will  Show  You  How  to  Put  Sport  in 

Your  Angling 

By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 


U"  AVE  you  ever  taken  stock  of  yourself 
and  asked  the  question:  “Am  I doing 
all  I can  to  help  improve  fishing?”  Or  are 
you  like  I was  a few  years  ago,  before  I 
asked  myself  the  same  question.  I thought 
then  I was  doing  my  part  by  buying  a 
fishing  license  every  year  and  not  breaking 
jany  fish  laws. 

Then  I began  to  meet  fishermen  who 
prided  themselves  in  the  fact  that  they  set 
their  own  standards  by  which  they  fished. 
This  one  used  nothing  but  barbless  hooks. 
This  one  never  kept  a fish  under  12  inches. 
Another  used  nothing  but  the  lightest 
leaders.  While  still  another  never  had 
:aken  more  than  two  fish  home  from  any 
ashing  trip. 

Then  I saw  the  light.  It  wasn’t  the  num- 
ber of  fish  one  caught  that  made  fishing 
such  a thrilling  sport.  It  was  how  you 
caught  them;  the  more  odds  you  gave  the 
ish  the  greater  the  thrill  of  fishing. 

These  fishermen  who  give  the  fish  all  the 
adds  they  can  without  giving  up  fishing 
altogether  can  rightfully  pride  themselves 
n being  sportsmen  enough  not  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  liberal  creel  limits  and 
various  methods  of  fishing  that  are  lawful 
aut  below  the  dignity  of  a conscientious 
isherman.  It  is  this  type  of  fisherman  that 
s more  interested  in  improving  his  sport 
han  taking  fish  for  food. 

To  them  I take  off  my  hat!  For  if  it  were 
rot  for  their  being  conservationists  as  well 
as  fishermen,  most  of  us  would  have  poor 
ishing  indeed.  They  do  not  confine  their 
activity  to  refraining  from  imposing  a 
aardship  on  our  fish  by  voluntarily  giving 
:he  odds  to  the  fish.  But  they  do  every- 
:hing  in  their  power  to  see  that  all  things 
aertaining  to  fishing  are  given  a helping 
aand  by  them. 

Fishing  today  is  no  longer  a means  by 
vhich  to  supply  the  family  table  with  some- 
hing  to  eat.  Fishing  today  is  a recreation 
and  as  such  it  must  be  practiced.  Of 
:ourse,  I do  not  mean  that  you  should 
pot  eat  the  fish  you  take  home.  By  all 
neans  take  a couple  home  and  enjoy  them. 
iVhat  I do  mean  is  this — stop  and  think, 
jvhat  would  happen  if  everyone  who  bought 
la  fishing  license  did  so  with  the  thought 
n mind  that  he  was  going  to  stay  out  until 

Iie  caught  enough  fish  to  feed  the  family 
vith  at  dinner?  You  guessed  it.  In  no 
time  at  all  our  fish  would  decline  so  rapidly 
hat  it  would  be  useless  for  our  Fish  Com- 
nissions  to  try  to  restock  them  as  fast  as 
hey  were  caught. 

It  all  boils  down  to  this:  If  you  want 

aetter  fishing  you  must  do  something  about 
t.  Because  we  can  only  improve  our  sport 
)y  doing  our  part  to  conserve  the  fish  we 
|jiow  have  and  expect  to  have  in  our  lakes 
and  streams.  You  need  not  impose  any 
lardship  on  yourself.  Just  remember  that 
):very  fish  taken  undersize,  everyone  killed 
t )y  mishandling,  everyone  taken  over  the 
imit,  everyone  taken  out  of  season  is  a 


direct  threat  to  your  future  as  a fisherman. 
So  do  your  part  when  fishing  by  giving 
the  fish  greater  odds.  Be  continually  on  the 
alert  for  violations.  Handle  all  undersize 
fish  with  care. 

To  help  you  remodel  your  fishing  habits 
here  is  a list  of  things  and  why  I do  them 
when  fishing  to  further  my  sport. 

Do  report  all  violations  of  our  fishing 
code,  by  taking  the  license  number  of  the 
violator  and  turn  it  over  to  a Fish  Warden. 
You  can  do  the  same.  You  need  not  even 
become  involved  in  the  arrest.  You  just 
furnish  the  facts,  the  Fish  Warden  will  do 
the  rest. 

Don’t  fish  small  trout  streams  that  have 
been  freshly  stocked.  I fish  the  larger  ones; 
they  harbor  bigger  fish.  For  while  it  is 
true  that  the  various  species  of  trout  leave 
the  larger  streams  and  travel  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  smaller  feeder  streams  to 
spawn  it  is  also  true  that  most  of  the 
larger  fish  return  to  the  larger  streams 
ahead  of  the  smaller  fish.  Therefore  my 
chances  of  hooking  a lunker  are  greater  if 
I fish  those  streams  large  enough  to  sup- 
port big  fish. 

Do  give  trout  a fighting  as  well  as  a 
sporting  chance  by  using  barbless  hooks 
when  fishing  with  flies. 

Do  cut  the  leader  close  to  the  mouth  of 
fish  that  have  swallowed  the  hook,  instead  of 
trying  to  save  a hook  by  jerking  it  out 
of  the  mouth  and  killing  the  fish.  It’s 
worth  the  price  of  a hook  to  see  an  under- 


Fish  for  the  big  ones,  return  the  small  ones 
to  the  water,  and  you  will  have  better  fishing 


Help  your  Fish  Commission  re-stock  your 
streams. 


sized  fish  swimming  away,  instead  of  floating 
belly  up. 

Do  use  extreme  care  when  you  have  to 
lift  undersized  fish  from  the  water.  And 
before  you  touch  them  wet  your  hands, 
so  as  not  to  remove  the  film  that  covers 
them  from  head  to  tail.  This  film  is  essen- 
tial to  its  continued  existence. 

Don’t  throw  undersized  fish  back  into 
the  water.  Help  that  fish  to  live  and  per- 
petuate its  species.  Be  gentle  with  it. 
Stoop  down  and  gently  release  it.  Throw- 
ing fish  into  the  water  results  in  most  of 
them  being  killed. 

Do  add  your  voice  to  that  of  fellow  fisher- 
men in  matters  pertaining  to  fish  legislation. 
Your  protests  along  with  those  of  your 
fellow  fishermen  against  unwelcome  pollu- 
tion in  our  streams  will  eventually  result 
in  water  free  from  poison.  Write  your  con- 
gressman and  tell  him  you  want  pure 
streams.  Support  your  local  sportsmens 
club.  It  is  fighting  for  your  sport  everyday. 

Do  take  a boy  or  girl  fishing  at  least  once 
a year.  There  are  many  small  ponds  and 
lakes  where  you  can  teach  them  the  art 
of  fishing  in  safety.  It  may  mean  you  will 
have  to  forego  your  own  sport  for  a day, 
but  you  will  be  more  than  rewarded  for  it 
when  you  see  the  happy  look  on  a young 
child’s  face  on  hooking  the  first  fish. 

Do  when  bait  fishing  carry  only  the  legal 
number  of  live  bait  in  the  live  bait  bucket. 
Also  take  proper  care  of  them  so  as  to  keep 
death  among  them  down  to  a minimum. 
And  any  you  have  left  return  whence  they 
came. 

Do  use  every  fish  you  take  home  for  food. 
If  you  don’t  intend  to  eat  it,  return  it  to  the 
water  unharmed  that  someone  else  may 
get  the  same  enjoyment  out  of  catching  it 
that  you  did. 

Do  study  current  fish  laws,  so  that  you 
don’t  unintentionally  break  them  and  find 

( Turn  to  Page  17) 
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PENNSYLVANIA  MUSKELLUNGE 


By  DON  BLAIR 


SOX  MASQUINONGY  OHIENSIS  is  an 
old  native  in  Allegheny  waters.  He’s 
been  around  for  a long,  long  time;  and 
from  all  indications  he  intends  to  remain 
in  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  area  in- 
definitely. 

From  Chautauqua  Lake  in  the  north 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Clarion  River  on  the 
lower  Allegheny  he  can  roam  about  as  he 
pleases,  irritated  more  by  polluted  waters 
than  by  muskie  fishermen. 


That  the  fishermen  do  not  irritate  him 
greatly  is  evident  in  the  fact  that  every 
now  and  then  a great  fish  is  found  dead 
along  the  water.  Death  came  from  old 
age,  and  not  from  the  hands  of  the  fisher- 
men who  pursue  him. 


The  Allegheny  itself  is  a rocky,  swiftly - 
falling  stream  not  exactly  suited  to  fish 
like  muskies.  However,  it  serves  as  the 
connecting  link  between  the  lakes  of  the 
area  and  the  winding  weedy  streams  that 
tie  the  whole  system  together. 

It  would  not  do,  though,  to  discount  the 
river  as  a potential  source  of  muskies,  for 


This  muskie  was  caught  ou  the  Tionesta  Dam 
bv  Game  Protector  Vern  VanOrder,  of  Renovo. 
His  small  son  displays  the  fish. 


occasional  fish  are  taken  from  it.  And  cer- 
tainly more  are  continually  invading  its 
waters  in  search  of  food,  or  adventure, 
or  romance,  or  whatever  it  is  that  muskies 
search  for. 

The  whole  area,  including  such  lakes 
as  Conneaut  and  Leboeuf,  and  Sandy  Lake, 
and  the  flood  control  lake  at  Tionesta,  is 
potential  muskellunge  water.  The  possibility 
of  hooking  a big  fish  is  present  almost  any- 
where in  northwestern  Pennsylvania. 

Let  the  fisherman  beware! 

Among  those  of  us  who  pursue  the  muskie 
in  western  Pennsylvania  there  is,  and  prob- 
ably will  continue  to  be  until  the  end  of 
time,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  correct  method  of  planning  a cam- 
paign against  him. 

Some  of  us  favor  live  bait,  and  some 
favor  plugs  or  spinners.  Some  are  trolling 
specialists,  and  others  are  equally  vehement 
as  to  the  advantages  of  still  fishing.  There 
are  men  among  the  muskie  fishermen  who 
will  spend  a whole  October  day,  from  dawn 
to  dusk,  casting  a heavy  plug  in  muskie 
waters,  snatching  only  a moment  to  munch 
a sandwich  now  and  then. 

Angling  for  the  prize  of  all  fresh  water 
predatory  fishes  does  something  to  a man. 
He  knows  in  the  beginning  that  he  may 
fish  for  days  or  even  weeks  without  so 
much  as  seeing  a fish.  He  may  change  his 
tactics  and  go  from  live  bait  to  plugs,  and 
back  again,  all  without  success.  How,  then,  is 
it  possible  to  be  in  any  way  helpful  to 
a beginner?  How  advise  a man  to  best 
conquer  Esox  masquinongy  ohiensis  when 
the  experts  are  so  far  from  agreement? 

Perhaps  the  only  sound  advice  that  can 
be  given  is  this:  Have  a stout  line  on  the 

reel  and  conspire  as  best  you  can  to  win 
favor  from  Lady  Luck! 

Under  the  head  of  live  bait,  for  still 
fishing  or  trolling,  first  in  order  of  popu- 
larity is  the  sucker.  Next  come  outsize 
minnows  and  frogs.  Little  used  but  with 
better  than  average  possibilities  are  small 
carp  and  a fish  common  to  the  Allegheny, 
the  sandpike  or  log-perch.  I once  saw  a 
good  fish  take  a sandpike  from  the  top  of 
the  water  after  he  had  refused  a sucker. 
These  little  fish  look  like  miniature  wall- 
eyed pike,  except  that  they  have  very  tiny 
mouths.  The  only  way  I know  of  procur- 
ing them  is  by  fishing  a worm  on  a very 
small  hook. 

Carp  minnows  do  not  get  the  attention 
they  deserve  from  muskie  and  bass  fisher- 
men in  Allegheny  waters,  probably  because 
they  are  not  so  easy  to  procure  as  topwater 
minnows  or  suckers.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  New  York  State  the  hatchery 
on  Chautauqua  Lake  provides  as  food  for 
its  muskellunge  fry  carp  minnows  raised 
especially  for  the  purpose.  A word  to  the 
wise  is  usually  sufficient.  Especially  when 
it  is  noted  that  all  the  water  in  our  muskie 
area  abounds  in  carp. 

Before  discussing  artificial  baits  in  de- 
tail it  should  be  noted  that  a muskie  will 
strike  at  almost  anything  moving  in  the 
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No  lunker,  yet  this  muskie  gave  the  angler  a 
thrilling  battle. 


water — if  it  appears  to  be  alive.  I’ve  ex- 
perimented and  caught  small  fry,  six  to  ten 
inches  long,  with  trout  flies.  But  this 
difference  was  noted — the  little  fellows 
v/ould  only  lunge  at  the  fly  if  it  were  mov- 
ing swiftly  through  the  water.  They  would 
not,  like  bass,  take  a fly  at  rest  or  gently 
jiggled  somewhere  near  them. 

This  is  likely  the  cumulative  result  of 
ages  of  muskellunge  history,  instinctive  de- 
velopment, if  you  will,  in  which  the  fish 
learned  to  catch  and  kill  only  clean  and 
healthy  food.  They  are  not  scavengers,  nor 
are  they  handicapped  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  food  as  are,  for  instance,  the  bass. 
Streamlined  to  the  nth  degree,  a muskie 
is  more  than  a match  in  speed  and  precision 
for  any  of  the  food  fish  he  eats. 

Another  point,  and  the  one  that  is  no 
doubt  responsible  in  part  for  the  reputation 
he  holds  among  fishermen,  is  his  absolute 
fearlessness.  When  it  is  considered  that  a 
muskie  of  any  ordinary  size  has  nothing 
in  the  water  that  he  can  consider  as  an 
enemy,  nothing  that  is  able  to  kill  and 
eat  him  or  even  frighten  him,  the  brazen 
attitude  he  maintains  toward  a boatload  of 
fishermen  is  a little  easier  to  understand. 
He  seems  to  have  absolutely  no  sense  of 
fear  or  shyness  in  the  presence  of  men, 
as  do  the  trout  or  bass. 

While  record  muskies  have  been  taken 
on  ordinary  bass  plugs,  most  dyed-in-the- 
wool  fishermen  favor  larger  lures.  And 
from  the  variety  of  shapes  and  colors  of 
such  lures,  it  is  evident  that  no  one  success- 
ful type  has  yet  evolved. 

My  personal  favorite  is  a large  spoon, 
swiftly  retrieved;  but  that  fact  adds  noth- 
ing to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge  con- 

( Turn  to  Page  17) 
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Figure  X is  an  illustration  of  Halford’s  and  the  modem  fly-tyer’s  style.  Figure  II  is  one 
of  Louis  Rhead’s  “nature”  flies. 
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the  above  mentioned  condition,  besides  un- 
duly weighting  the  body  of  the  fly,  thereby 
making  it  almost  impossible  to  float  it  any 
length  of  time. 

But  all  these  are  details  of  construction 
which  Halford  aschewed  at  a very  early  date, 
discovering  no  doubt  from  his  familiarity 
with  the  dry  fly  that  these  features  were  un- 
desirable. 

Nevertheless,  Rhead  made  a very  import- 
ant and  valuable  discovery — that  all  of  the 
duns,  almost  without  exception,  have  a very 
light  colored  underbody,  that  j)art  which  is 
exposed  to  a fish-eye  view,  and  furthermore 
that  all  of  them  (and  there  are  hundreds  of 
varieties)  have  an  underbody  color  which  is 
one  of  five  or  six  shades — pink,  cream,  gray, 
yellow,  rusty  orange,  and  olive.  The  sig- 
nificance of  this  observation  will  be  apparent 
in  the  discussion  of  new  patterns  which  fol- 
lows. 

We  have  noted  some  of  the  objectionable 
features  of  Rhead’s  imitations,  but  both  Hal- 
ford and  Rhead  were  guilty  of  some  com- 
mon errors,  and  discussion  of  them  at  this 
point  will  serve  to  answer  the  question  of 
why  both  of  these  perfectionists  failed  in 
their  common  object.  As  noted  before,  any 
criticism  of  fly  patterns  must  be  limited  to 
two  basic  features: 

1.  Materials  used. 

2.  The  arrangement. 

In  a discussion  of  materials,  color  and  form 
must  be  included,  since  they  are  incidental 
factors. 

Both  Halford  and  Rhead  made  the  com- 
mon error  of  using  heavy,  opaque  material. 
Rhead  used  silk,  raffia,  quill,  tinsel,  and  solid 
body  feathers.  Halford  used  raffia,  quill, 
horsehair  (the  author  approves  of  the  use 
of  horsehair  and  discusses  the  use  of  this 
material  later) , and  solid  body  feathers. 
Some  of  these  substances  absorb  water  and 
change  color,  notably  silk  and  raffia.  All  of 
them  are  opaque  and  allow  an  impression  of 
color  only  when  there  is  reflected  light. 

How  different  is  the  effect  of  light  on  the 
natural! 

Body  and  wings  both  have  a translucent 
quality  which  induces  a constant  change  of 
tints  under  varying  conditions  of  light.  This 
factor  of  translucency  (or  transmitted  light) 
also  adds  a depth  of  color,  a third  dimension 
so  to  speak,  that  can  be  completely  nullified 
by  an  incorrect  choice  of  material.  This 
criticism  is  not  original,  for  in  Eric 
Travemer’s  book,  “Trout  Fishing  From  All 
Angles,”  Halford’s  mistake  is  discussed  fully. 
Travemer  further  observes  that  Halford 
foolishly  rejected  one  of  the  finest  of  all  body 
materials,  namely  dubbing  or  fur.  This 
author  agrees  whole-heartedly. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  further  question 
about  this,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
fur  has  all  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  a 
perfect  body  material.  It  is  light  in  weight 
for  its  bulk,  waterproof  particularly  if  taken 
from  water  animals.  It  takes  up  water  only 
on  the  outside  of  the  constructed  body.  When 
this  occurs  the  fur  body  takes  on  a waxy, 
translucent  appearance,  due  to  the  depth 
induced  by  its  fringe  of  colorless  water. 

Many  modern  fly-tyers  and  anglers  have 
observed  the  same  thing.  Fur  will  not 
change  color  even  after  being  dyed.  Wool 


is  a very  poor  substitute  for  fur,  generally 
being  coarse  and  not  nearly  so  waxy  look- 
ing. 

As  fine  as  fur  can  be,  it  is  surpassed  in 
all  the  desirable  qualities  by  horsehair.  The 
history  of  horsehair  as  a body  material  is 
quite  interesting.  Halford  says  that  in  his 
early  days  he  accidentally  found  some  flies 
dressed  with  horsehair  bodies  and  was  so 
attracted  by  their  wonderful  appearance  that 
he  adopted  their  use  for  himself  and  con- 
tinued to  use  them  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Unfortunately,  he  recommended  the  use  of 
horsehair  for  only  a few  of  his  patterns,  and 
the  practice  is  very  little  known  or  used, 
perhaps  under  the  mistaken  belief  that  it 
requires  the  hands  of  a magician  to  use  this 
material.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  It  works  as  easily  as  any  other  ma- 
terial, and  if  the  procedure  as  explained  by 
Halford  is  followed  carefully,  there  can  be 
no  real  difficulty. 

The  appearance  and  effect  of  horsehair 
bodies  is  startling,  to  say  the  least.  When 
held  up  to  the  light  (and  we  refer  to  trans- 
mitted light)  the  whole  body  lights  up  as 
though  induced  by  some  inner  glow  that  is 
akin  to  life  itself.  The  hook  shank,  usually 
considered  a liability,  is  faintly  visible,  pro- 
viding a subtle  shadow  that  easily  suggests 
the  viscera  of  a natural.  All  this  is  possible 
by  using  the  Halford  technique  of  using  a 
double  layer  of  horsehair  on  the  bare  shank 
without  benefit  of  tying  silk  or  any  other 
material  between  the  shank  and  the  hair. 

(My  good  friend  and  brother  of  the  Fly- 
Fisher’s  Club,  Bill  Bennett,  of  Mechanics- 
burg,  has  experimented  extensively  with 
colored  nylon,  in  lieu  of  horsehair,  and  has 
proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  it  is  far  su- 
perior to  horsehair  in  appearance  and  work- 
ability.) 

Feathers  other  than  hackle,  particularly 
solid  body  feathers,  such  as  the  starling 
wings  of  Halford  or  duck  wing  quills  or 
even  the  wood  duck  type  of  wing,  are  un- 
necessary and  harmful.  They  add  consid- 
erable weight,  take  up  water,  get  out  of 
shape  very  quickly,  and  often  cause  a fly  to 


spin  or  whirl.  Above  all,  they  lack  that 
most  desirable  of  all  qualities,  transluency. 

This  question  of  feathers  largely  concerns 
their  use  as  wings.  It  is  true  that  many 
anglers  and  fly  tyers  have  entirely  dispensed 
with  the  use  of  wings  on  dry  flies.  At  least 
they  say  so.  But  this  is  not  really  true, 
for  they  are  using  a wing  which  is  formed 
by  the  hackle  that  supports  the  fly.  This 
is  entirely  correct  in  principle,  but  it  needs 
improvement,  as  will  be  noted  later  on. 

Halford  and  Rhead  both  used  the  fibers 
of  solid  feathers  for  tail  material,  no  doubt 
intrigued  by  the  alternate  light  and  dark 
markings  on  such  feathers  as  guinea  (which 
Halford  preferred)  and  wood  duck  or  mal- 
lard, such  as  Rhead  used.  They  could  not 
possibly  simulate  the  setal  of  the  natural 
with  such  material. 

It  needs  no  great  amount  of  proof  that 
wood  duck,  mallard,  and  guinea  feather 
fibers  are  not  nearly  so  dainty,  alert,  and 
translucent  as  the  natural  setal.  It  is  amaz- 
ing how  many  modern  fly-tyers  insist  on 
using  this  same  material  today.  There  is 
no  other  material  which  can  equal  the  best 
fibers  from  spade  or  throat  hackles  for  dry 
flies. 

Worst  of  all  is  the  use  of  solid  feathers 
for  the  hackle  of  the  dry  fly.  But  Rhead  and 
Halford  used  them  in  this  fashion,  again  no 
doubt  because  of  the  light  and  dark  mark- 
ings, believing  that  they  were  thus  imitating 
the  legs  of  the  natural. 

The  use  of  hackle,  its  proper  function  and 
arrangement  are  understood  by  few  fly-tyers 
and  anglers.  Certainly  not  by  Halford,  whose 
influence  marks  the  work  of  the  majority  of 
fly-tyers  today.  It  seems  like  heresy  to  make 
such  a statement,  but  the  following  facts  are 
submitted  to  support  it,  and  the  reader 
may  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

When  Halford,  or  any  fly-tyer  who  fol- 
lows his  plan,  prepares  to  tie  a certain  fly, 
let  us  say  an  Iron  Blue  Dun,  he  ties  in  a 
wing  of  some  body  feathers  of  a slate  gray 
shade,  body  and  tail  of  the  correct  shade, 
then  proceeds  to  dye  or  select  hackle  of  the 
( Turn  to  Page  12) 
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correct  shade,  in  this  case  red  hackle  to 
imitate  the  legs.  The  hackle  is  tied  in  and 
turned  perhaps  five,  six,  eight,  or  ten  turns 
(Halford  customarily  used  two  and  three 
hackles).  What  is  the  result? 

There  is  a mass  of  hackle  which  completely 
hides  and  obscures  the  wings.  The  color 
of  the  hackle  becomes  the  outstanding  or 
dominant  color  and  the  wing  itself  becomes 
the  same  color,  for  the  hackle  completely 
displaces  the  wing.  What  we  really  have  is 
an  Iron  Red  Dun,  not  Iron  Blue. 

Take  another  classic  example  of  this  type. 
The  original  tie  for  the  Hendrickson  is  as 
follows:  Tail,  fibers  of  lemon  wood  duck; 
body,  fawn  colored  fur;  wings,  barred  man- 
darian  or  lemon  wood  duck;  hackle,  one 
blue  dun  and  one  brown  hackle. 

Here  is  an  actual  description  of  the 
natural  Hendrickson,  or  Ephemerella  Invaria: 
Wing,  medium  gray  (Why  use  lemon  wood 
duck?);  legs,  yellow  and  gray;  underbody, 
yellowish  tan;  tail,  yellow  and  gray  (Why 
lemon  wood  duck?). 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  blue  dun  and 
brown  of  the  artificial  were  intended  to  rep- 
resent the  legs  of  the  natural,  which  are 
yellow  and  gray.  The  same  thing  occurs  as 
in  the  case  of  the  iron  blue.  The  mass  of 
blue  gray  and  brown  becomes  the  dominant 
color  of  the  wing.  Why  lemon  wood  duck 
was  used  at  all  is  a mystery,  for  that  is  not 
the  color  of  the  natural  wing.  The  obvious 
and  correct  tie  should  have  been:  Yellowish 
tan  body;  blue  gray  hackle  point  wing,  with 
blue  gray  hackle,  or  blue  gray  hackle  alone. 

If  the  reader  is  a stickler  for  convention 
and  wishes  to  employ  wings,  let  him  use 
only  hackle  point  wings,  for  hackle  points 
fulfill  our  stated  requirements,  such  as  trans- 
luency  and  lightness,  and  do  not  upset 
balance,  but  in  all  cases  the  hackle  point 
wings  must  be  the  same  color  as  the  hackle, 
thereby  supplementing  and  confirming  its 
color  value. 

We  confess  a liking  for  this  type  of  wing 
and  believe  it  is  correct  in  principle,  but 
only  where  it  is  the  same  color  as  the  hackle. 

What  becomes  of  the  six  legs  the  natural 
is  supposed  to  have?  They  are  replaced  by 
perhaps  a hundred  or  more  which  obscure 
body,  wings,  and  anything  else.  The  natural 
fly  makes  very  little  disturbance  on  the 
water,  merely  six  tiny  points,  in  some  cases 
only  four.  Obviously,  with  so  little  disturb- 
ance on  the  surface  the  only  dominant  out- 
line must  be  the  body  of  the  insect.  The 
wings  must  be  seen  only  at  intervals.  Since 
they  are  folded  together  and  are  upright, 
the  narrow  and  broad  side  would  be  pre- 
sented alternately  as  the  insect  turned  with 
the  current.  What  better  imitation  of  the 
wing  could  there  be  than  that  of  hackles  tied 
on  buzz  fashion  with  a few  turns  and  of 
the  color  of  the  wing  itself,  not  of  the  legs. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  the  true  function  of  hackle, 
which  is  to  imitate  wings,  not  legs. 

In  connection  with  this  tenet,  we  make 
the  observation  that  the  wings  of  all  nat- 
urals should  be  imitated  with  blue  dun 
hackle  or  any  variation  of  blue  dun,  such 
as  blue  dun  gray,  rusty  blue  dun,  bronze 
blue  dun,  etc.,  with  but  two  or  three  varia- 
tions. All  the  naturals  have  wings  of  that 
color;  that  smoky,  dusky,  indistinct  color 
which  is  characteristic  of  the  duns.  The 
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variation  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  Green 
Drake,  Light  Cahill,  and  Pale  Watery  class, 
such  as  Dorothy,  where  it  is  pale  yellow  or 
cream. 

Thus  far  we  have  touched  lightly  on  form 
or  shape  of  the  fly.  Bear  in  mind  that  we 
are  still  interested  in  a fish-eye  view  of  the 
insect.  Let  us  refer  again  to  Rhead’s  ob- 
servation. When  he  saw  the  naturals  float- 
ing on  the  water  with  wings  closed  and 
erect,  he  noticed  also  that  their  bodies  curved 
upward,  in  many  cases  almost  perpendicular 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  stylets  pointing 
to  the  sky. 

It  seems  plain  that  if  the  fish  see  the 
body  at  all,  they  must  see  it  in  a shortened 
form,  mostly  thorax  and  a few  segments  of 
the  body.  It  is  true  that  the  spinner  or 
spent  fly  lies  fiat  with  tail  extended;  in  such 
a case  the  fly  must  be  dressed  spent  fashion. 
If  the  fish  are  taking  duns,  the  flies  must  be 
dressed  dun  fashion;  that  is,  with  a fore- 
shortened body,  particularly  if  they  are  se- 
lective. 

Accordingly,  the  plan  for  our  new  pattern 
must  include  a thorax,  something  which 
has  not  heretofore  been  emphasized.  At 
this  point  a logical  sequence  takes  place, 
all  of  its  own  accord.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
thorax  and  if  it  should  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  wing,  obviously  the  wing  (I  use  the 
term  wing  as  synonymous  with  hackle) 
must  move  backward  to  make  room  for  it. 
That  is  exactly  as  it  should  be  and  exactly 
as  it  occurs  on  the  natural  fly. 

When  this  is  done  we  attain  the  desirable 
quality  of  correct  proportion  of  our  fly,  but 
in  acfdition  to  this  something  else  takes 
place,  something  amazing  yet  entirely  logical. 
The  entire  balance  of  the  fly  is  changed. 
The  hackle,  shifted  to  the  rear  or  bend  of 
the  hook,  more  nearly  supports  the  fly  at 
the  center  of  balance,  thereby  causing  the 
fly  to  ride  on  hackle  points  with  body 
parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  water  and  the 
tail  elevated  in  the  air,  exactly  as  the 
natural  rides  the  water. 

This  performance  is  guaranteed  and  as- 
sured by  two  vital  factors,  one  of  them 
already  noted,  the  addition  of  a thorax  in 
front  of  the  wings  acting  as  a counter-weight 
to  the  bend  of  the  hook  and  the  leader  it- 
self influencing  the  head  of  the  fly,  tipping 
the  balance  forward  and  providing  a stiff- 
ening factor  permitting  the  head  of  the  fly 
to  go  no  higher  or  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  leader  itself. 

We  would  like  to  concede,  and  willingly, 
that  shifting  the  position  of  the  hackle  is 
not  new.  Some  have  moved  it  backward 
considerably.  It  occurs  in  the  palmers.  But 
the  palmers  disturb  too  much  water  and  do 
not  permit  body  outline,  and  we  think  it  is 
obvious  by  this  time  that  the  reader  under- 


stands and  appreciates  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  fish  a body,  an  entirely  new  con- 
cept and  attained  in  a manner  not  con- 
ceived by  Halford  and  the  contemporary  fly- 
dressers. 

Some  fly-tyers  have  completely  reversed 
the  construction  of  the  fly  and  placed  the 
hackle  at  the  bend  of  the  hook,  but  these 
were  never  satisfactory  in  performance  or 
looks.  Even  where  the  hackle  was  moved 
backward  in  the  conventional  tie,  as  was 
advocated  by  Dr.  Burke,  of  the  Anglers  Club, 
no  thorax  was  added  to  complete  the  out- 
line and  provide  the  counter-balance  to 
elevate  the  tail. 

Our  fly  now  has  a definite  shape  or  out- 
line to  conform  to  the  natural,  by  this  addi- 
tion of  a thorax.  Or  color  scheme  is  brought 
within  certain  definite  limits,  again  con- 
forming with  the  natural  by  imitating  the 
under-body  only  and  the  limited  shades  of 
the  wings  (or  hackle,  which  is  the  same 
thing). 

Performance  is  improved  by  shifting  the 
balance  to  allow  the  fly  to  ride  as  the 
natural,  with  tail  elevated,  and  providing 
less  disturbance  of  the  surface. 

In  offering  these  new  patterns  to  the 
fishing  public  we  would  like  to  make  clear 
that  besides  the  obvious  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing a fly  that  will  attract  trout  and  induce 
them  to  take,  we  include  the  larger  purpose 
exemplified  by  the  magnificent  effort  of  Hal- 
ford to  codify  the  dry  fly  in  America — of 
limiting  and  defining  the  number  of  patterns, 
thereby  erasing  the  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty of  brother  anglers  far  and  near. 


Note:  The  foregoing  article  is  a con- 

densation of  material  being  prepared  by  Mr. 
Marinaro,  a resident  of  Harrisburg,  for  pub- 
lication in  a book,  along  with  drawings  and 
colored  pictures  of  the  artificials  and  illus- 
trations showing  the  methods  of  tying  them. 
The  author  will  present  in  an  early  issue  of 
the  Angler  a follow-up  to  this  article  in 
which  he  will  explain  the  construction  of 
the  fly  he  has  discussed  here. 


REAL  FISHING  LADY 

On  her  first  fishing  trip  of  the  year, 
Mrs.  John  Benson,  a venerable  old 
lady  living  near  Mansfield,  caught  a 
brown  trout  21  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing three  pounds,  one  of  the  largest 
ever  caught  in  Mill  Creek,  near  her 
home. 

“I  had  just  a snelled  hook  and  a 
worm,  but  I surely  got  results,”  she 
told  State  Fish  Warden  Leland  Cloos, 
of  Middlebury  Center.  “I  had  a big 
fight  to  land  him  without  a net.” 


Short  Flies  With  Spinners 
Most  anglers  prefer  flies  with  short  bodies 
for  use  with  spinners. 


Where  to  Oil  Reels 

A casting  reel  needs  regular  oiling  at  the 
points  of  friction;  that  is,  the  two  bearings 
and  the  level-winding  screw  and  slide  bar. 
A reel  in  heavy  use  should  be  oiled  every 
day,  or  even  several  times  a day.  But  a 
single  drop  of  oil  is  enough  at  one  time. 
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The  worm  fisherman  is  an  expert  stalker  and  often  is  more  successful  than  the  flv 
angler  in  low,  clear  water. 


FISHING  WITH  AN  ANGLE 

( From  Page  8) 

low  Route  30  and  above  the  village  of 
New  Baltimore. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  trout 
season  was  still  young  enough  to  be 
measured  in  hours.  Contrary  to  our  hopes 
and  expectations,  Breastwork  was  flowing 
high  in  its  banks,  the  swirling  waters  dulled 
from  their  usual  ice-blue  to  a nondescript 
color  of  mud  and  silt.  For  three  chilly 
hours  we  waded  that  swollen  stream,  Don 
casting  his  dry  flies  with  all  the  unrewarded 
perseverance  of  a typical  early  season 
purist.  My  creel,  however,  was  comfortably 
weighted  with  some  handsome  worm-baited 
brown  trout.  The  “open  sesame”  on  that 
April  afternoon  was  worms,  but  Don  was 
slow  to  catch  on. 

Finally,  above  and  ahead  of  us,  we  saw 
the  pool  we  had  been  working  toward. 
The  Swirl  Pool,  as  Don  calls  it,  is  the  last 
large  hole  to  be  fished  before  the  stream 
tranches  off  from  the  dozen  small  tribu- 
taries that  feed  it.  To  a fisherman  work- 
ing upstream,  this  pool  means  the  end  of 
good  fishing,  for  the  waters  above  are  wild 
and  almost  unfishable.  And  to  a trout 
swimming  upstream  the  Swirl  Pool  means 
the  beginning  of  the  spawning  grounds, 
perhaps  the  best  reason  why  sportsmen 
do  not  disturb  the  upper  waters. 

The  Swirl  Pool  is  the  sort  of  water  one 
likes  to  come  upon  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
The  current  flows  in  quiet  swirls  at  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  churns  undecidedly  for  a 
moment  above  the  darkened  depths,  then 
divides,  half  of  the  stream  circling  serenely 
into  the  backwater  dens,  the  remainder 
slipping  hurriedly  down  beside  the  big 
rock  and  out  of  the  pool.  Scattered  patches 
of  white  foam  float  slowly  on  the  shallows, 
waiting  for  the  current  to  whisk  them  down- 
stream. 

Don  knelt  on  a large  rock  overlooking  the 
lower  end  of  the  pool  and  tried  a few 
casts,  but  all  met  with  the  same  lack  of 
success  that  had  greeted  his  optimism  for 
the  proceeding  miles. 

As  a last  resort  I offered  him  my  rod. 
A pink  wiggling  worm  was  doing  a frantic 
hula  dance  from  its  impaled  position  on 
the  hook,  executing  those  twisting,  squirm- 
ing movements  peculiar  to  worms  and  their 
kin.  Don  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  took 
my  rod  with  a resigned  sigh  of  utter  de- 
feat. With  an  unorthodox  but  effective 
side  arm  flip  he  shot  the  bait  into  the  pool 
where  it  disappeared  with  an  audible  “plop,” 
the  line  following  its  descent.  Then  the  cur- 
rent caught  the  line  and  began  to  whisk 
the  submerged  worm  downstream,  half 
floating,  half  bouncing  over  the  gravel. 
Suddenly  the  line  gave  a quick  jerk  and 
started  off  in  the  direction  of  the  Lincoln 
Highway.  Don  stared  in  disbelief  as  the 
line  began  to  slip  from  the  rod  guides. 

“Nail  him!”  I advised.  Don  nailed  him. 

For  the  next  five  minutes  I watched  and 
Don  sweated  as  a 17-inch  native  brook 
trout  gave  us  a remarkable  exhibition  of 
diving  and  swirling.  He  went  through  his 
whole  repertoire,  twisting,  bull-dogging, 
even  throwing  himself  clear  of  the  surface 
in  a valiant  leap.  Slowly  the  rod  tension 
began  to  take  its  toll.  The  runs  became 
shorter,  less  determined,  and  finally  we 
saw  the  brilliant  red  gold  of  a thoroughly 
beaten  square  tail.  The  sunset  was  ob- 


scured behind  clouds  that  evening,  but 
Don’s  grin  lit  up  the  countryside  for  miles 
around.  Remember,  Don? 

To  my  mind,  the  fly  purist  is  missing  a 
world  of  honest  enjoyment  in  spurning  the 
humble  worm.  There  are  many  arguments 
to  be  employed  in  favor  of  “fysshnge  wyth 
an  angle,”  but  I do  not  favor  the  point  that 
worming  requires  less  attention,  less  skill, 
and  so  gives  the  fisherman  more  time  for 
observation  and  philosophic  reflection.  Watch 
an  expert  wormer  in  action,  and  you  will  not 
see  a dreamy-eyed  individual  blissfully  medi- 
tating on  the  wonders  of  spring.  Good  worm 
fishing,  requiring  a shorter  cast  than  the  fly 
and  being  less  demanding  in  exact  place- 
ment of  the  lure,  gives  the  fisherman  more 
t'me  to  plan  a careful  approach.  As  a re- 
sult, the  veteran  worm  fisherman  is  often 
an  expert  stalker  and  is  more  successful  than 
his  feather-flinging  brethren  in  approaching 
low,  clear  water.  But  Bob  can  tell  you 
about  that. 

One  Sunday  morning  Bob  and  I took  a 
trip  out  to  Kings  Creek  to  size  up  the  trout 
situation.  The  stream  was  flowing  low  and 
clear  for  the  first  time  that  season,  and  we 
knew  that  there  were  plenty  of  big  trout 
left  despite  the  heavy  fishing  earlier  in  the 
season.  We  parked  the  car  by  the  covered 
bridge  and  started  fishing  downstream.  Bob 
was  using  a moth-eaten  old  fly  that  had  once 
been  a Yellow  May.  He  had  once  landed 
an  18-inch  brown  trout  on  the  fly  and  has 
been  determined  to  duplicate  the  feat  ever 
since.  The  condition  of  the  stream  nullified 
my  plans  for  worm  fishing,  so  I attached  a 
small  streamer  fly  and  started  casting. 

At  the  second  pool  Bob  circled  the  water 
and  began  a cautious  approach  from  below 
while  I kept  behind  rocks  and  crept  to 
within  several  feet  of  the  pool  from  above. 
I could  see  two  fine  trout,  both  rainbows, 
fanning  on  the  rocky  bottom.  They  were 
facing  in  Bob’s  direction,  apparently  watch- 
ing him.  Bob  stopped  about  twenty  feet 
from  the  pool,  crouched  a little,  and  began 
to  false  cast.  He  worked  out  line  until  he 
got  the  proper  distance,  then  let  the  fly  drop 
into  the  water.  Swoosh!  Both  trout  dis- 
appeared beneath  the  rocks  as  the  fly  touched 
the  surface. 

Bob  just  didn’t  have  the  know-how  to 
make  a proper  approach.  Further  down- 
stream, in  the  rapids,  he  proved  his  skill  by 
taking  several  dandy  trout.  But  it  was  in 
the  pools,  the  crystal  clear  quiet  pools,  that 


Bob  met  his  match  and  where  the  erstwhile 
worm  fisherman  gave  the  lessons.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  most  of  the  biggest  trout  we 
saw  that  day  were  in  the  pools;  and  it  was  in 
fishing  those  pools  that  my  worming-acquired 
stalking  experience  paid  off  in  trout. 

“You  must  have  an  angle,”  Bob  said  as 
I creeled  a pound  and  a half  of  subdued 
rainbow  trout.  I did  have  an  angle.  I 
wasn’t  literally  fishing  with  an  angle  then, 
but  I was  using  the  other  kind  of  angles  that 
worming  teaches. 

Less  genteel,  less  spectacular,  perhaps  even 
less  exacting,  than  fly  casting,  good  worm 
fishing  is  still  one  of  our  nobler  arts.  Don’t 
get  this  wrong:  I’m  no  worm  purist.  I’ll 
switch  to  flies,  spinners,  or  whatever  the 
occasion  demands.  For  late  season  fishing 
thrills  brook  trout  and  dry  flies  are  the 
perfect  combination,  I’ll  agree.  But  for 
early  season  trouting,  or  any  other  time 
when  the  streams  are  high  and  the  fish  are 
deep,  my  choice  for  heavy  creels  and  light 
hearts  is  fishing  with  an  angle. 


BLAIR  COUNTY  FIELD  DAY 

A field  day  and  picnic,  the  first  in 
its  history,  was  held  late  in  June  by 
the  Blair  County  Unit  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 
Noon  and  evening  meals  were  served, 
and  some  of  the  sportsmen  had  picnic 
dinners  with  their  families. 

There  were  awards  for  shotgun  and 
rifle  shooting,  fly  casting,  and  games 
of  all  kinds. 

The  program  was  topped  off  by  a 
square  dance  in  the  evening. 


Plugs  With  Propellers 

Wooden  plugs  with  spinners  at  both  ends 
have  always  been  fish  getters,  especially  for 
large  pickerel  and  bass.  The  churning  of  the 
blades  gives  them  their  attraction  for  big 
fish. 


Spinners  for  Shallow  Water 

The  fly  and  spinner  is  not  a good  com- 
bination for  bass  fishing  in  deep  water.  It  is 
most  effective  in  pools  not  more  than  five  or 
six  feet  in  depth. 
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fisheries  in  operation  and  for  sporting  pur- 
poses as  well,  imported  millions  of  fish 
hooks.  Then,  only  a few  years  ago,  she 
began  making  her  own  in  quantity. 

Manufacturers  such  as  Bill  DeWitt,  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  studied  English  production 
methods  and  devised  better  and  more  effi- 
cient means  of  making  higher  quality  hooks 
with  automatic  equipment.  By  World  War 
II,  even  though  we  were  still  importing 
80  per  cent  of  our  fish  hooks,  our  production 
was  rapidly  beginning  to  overhaul  that  of 
the  Old  World. 

At  the  outbreak  of  war,  when  England’s 
normal  supply  of  fish  was  cut  off  by  the 
seizure  of  Norway,  American  productive 
capacity  had  reached  a point  where  De- 
Witt  and  other  manufacturers  were  able 
to  accept  orders  for  120,000,000  cod  and 
halibut  hooks  for  Iceland.  Thus,  a new 
source  of  food  supply  for  England  was 
opened  in  just  a few  months. 

During  the  war  fish  hooks  were  con- 
sidered so  vital  by  the  government  they 
carried  an  A-l-A  priority.  The  armed  ser- 
vices utilized  millions  to  stock  life  rafts, 
emergency  kits,  and  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. Other  millions  were  turned  out  to 
keep  our  fisheries  in  operation  when  the 
meat  supply  dwindled. 

To  the  uninitiated,  fish  hooks  present 
one  of  two  aspects:  either  they  look  all  the 
same,  or  there  appears  to  be  a bewildering 
complexity  of  shapes  and  sizes  to  choose 
from.  “This,”  the  tyro  is  told,  “is  an 
O’Shaughnessy  . . . this  a Chestertown  . . . 
this  a Carlisle  . . . and  this  is  a Cin- 
cinnati bass.” 

Some  have  a long  shank,  others  are  short 
and  stubby.  Some  bend  and  twist,  others 
are  so  circular  it  would  seem  impossible 
for  a fish  to  hook  himself.  There  are  those 
which  have  no  apparent  means  by  which 
they  may  be  attached  to  a line;  others  are 
ringed,  eyed,  or  flattened  into  little  discs 
at  the  end. 

Even  to  tackle  manufacturers  the  pro- 
fusion sometimes  seems  somewhat  confusing. 
One  hook  maker  lists  more  than  60  varia- 
tions of  the  Limerick  alone.  There  are  on 
the  average  some  40  sizes  to  every  design. 
There  are  probably  between  25  and  30 
different  basic  designs,  although  that  is 
difficult  to  estimate  accurately  because  some 
designs  are  known  in  different  localities  by 
different  names. 

Most  hook  designs  originated  in  England 
and  have  taken  their  name  either  from  the 
locality  in  which  they  were  first  made  or 
used — such  as  Limerick — or  from  the  name 
of  the  man  who  first  fashioned  the  hook 
to  meet  some  specific  need  or  school  of 
thought — as  did  O’Shaughnessy.  In  at  least 
one  case,  however,  a designer  is  said  to  have 
honored  his  patron  by  naming  the  hook 
after  him. 

The  Sproat  design — a simple,  graceful 
hook  with  a direct  twist  which  thrusts  the 
barb  upward — is  considered  by  most  manu- 
facturers to  be  the  most  basic  design.  The 
O’Shaughnessy  is  quite  similar,  but  for  some 
reason  must  have  flattened,  forged  sides. 
The  Round  Bend  is  a little  fuller  in  the 
bight  or  bend. 

The  Carlisle  is  simply  a Sproat  bend  with 
an  offset  point  and  a longer  shank.  The 
Kirby  and  Cincinnati  bass  are  almost  iden- 


This hat  could  belong  to  any  fisherman  in  the  state — or  the  world.  It’s  old  and  bat- 
tered, but  it  is  precious.  It  carries  extra  files,  and  it  has  been  with  the  owner  through 
many  thrilling  experiences  astream. 


tical  in  design  but  are  numbered  differently. 
The  Chestertown  is  usually  eyeless  or  ring- 
less and  has  the  bight  and  the  barb  some- 
what pushed  down  and  out. 

In  some  cases  these  variations  are  explain- 
able because  the  hooks  were  intended  for 
certain  purposes.  But  in  these  days  of 
tremendous  back-orders,  manufacturers  wish 
they  understood  some  reason  why  such  a 
multitude  of  designs  and  sizes  are  con- 
sidered so  necessary. 

Today’s  fish  hooks,  like  everything  from 
percolators  to  picnic  baskets,  are  designed 
to  sell.  Therefore,  although  they  are  all  of 
approximately  the  same  efficiency  (unless 
you  belong  to  one  of  the  more  avid  schools 
of  thought),  today’s  hooks  are  manufactured 
and  finished  to  catch  the  eye  and  meet  the 
market.  In  practically  each  case,  however, 
their  origin  and  manufacture  are  approxi- 
mately the  same. 

The  average  hook,  for  example,  begins 
as  a coil  of  high  carbon  steel  wire  weighing 
40  to  60  pounds.  This  wire  may  vary  in 
size  from  20-thousands  of  an  inch  to  3- 
tenths  of  an  inch,  depending  on  whether  the 
ultimate  goal  is  a delicate  fly  hook  or  a 
monster  which  will  hold  a shark.  Placed  on 
an  automatic  machine,  the  wire  is  straight- 
ened and  cut  to  length. 

Emerging  from  that  machine  as  little  rods 
of  steel,  it  is  then  fed  into  the  pointer, 
where  by  means  of  a complicated  opera- 
tion the  wire  is  rotated  and  filed  simul- 
taneously. The  rods  when  they  come  from 
this  operation  look  like  needle-pointed  darts. 
In  a moment  they  are  barbed  by  a knife. 
A few  minutes  later  they  are  shaped,  then — 
if  the  shank  is  not  to  be  left  straight — they 
are  ringed  or  flattened  at  the  ends. 

If  the  ring  is  twisted  or  bent  in  any 
direction  it  immediately  becomes,  in  manu- 
facturing terminology,  an  “eye.”  Eyes  can 
be  turned  up,  turned  down,  or  made 
“‘needle-eyed.”  However,  whatever  its 
shape  or  design,  it  is  complete  before  the 
hook  is  tempered,  and  finally  coated  to 
prevent  rust  or  add  eye-appeal. 

Regardless  of  design,  tempering  is  the 
most  important  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
any  fish  hook,  for  from  the  tempering  pro- 


cess the  high  carbon  steel  gets  that  fine 
quality  which  is  the  mark  of  any  top- 
flight hook.  And  it  is  in  the  tempering  of 
high  carbon  steel  that  American  fish  hook 
manufacturers  today  excel. 

Processes  which  before  the  war  were 
unknown  are  now  being  used  to  make  the 
American  hooks  the  best  in  the  world.  Our 
manufacturers  are  willing  to  match  their 
product  against  any  other. 

You  might  remember  that  the  next  time 
you’re  battling  it  out  with  a tuna,  tarpon, 
sailfish,  landlocked  salmon,  trout,  bass,  or 
muskie.  When  you  land  him,  you  might 
thank  the  hook  that  made  it  possible.  You 
might  thank  American  production  skill  too. 
It’s  that  quality  which  is  making  your 
hooks  and  mine  the  finest  ever  known. 


Mud-Fly  Fishing 

Mud-fly  fishing  is  a new  tactic 
recommended  for  use  in  dead  water 
holes  where  trout  simply  refuse  to  rise 
to  the  angler’s  lures.  Here  is  the 
system: 

Take  a Coachman  fly  and  clip  the 
wings.  Then  pack  mud  into  a ball 
about  it.  Drop  the  mud -packed  fly  on 
the  smooth  water.  As  it  settles  to  the 
bottom,  with  the  water  disintegrating 
the  mud  into  little  spiralling  swirls, 
the  trout  should  smash  it  for  curiosity 
alone. 


Let  Dry  Flies  Dry 

Allow  time  enough  for  the  drying  of  com- 
pounds put  on  flies  and  bass  bugs  to  make 
them  float  better.  If  they  are  used  too 
quickly,  some  of  the  solution  is  apt  to  be 
washed  off. 


Flies  jor  Walleyed  Pike 

Artificial  flies  for  walleyed  pike  must 
travel  almost  on  the  bottom  and  must  be 
moved  through  the  water  at  a very  slow 
speed.  Natural  bait,  likewise,  must  go  deep. 
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THE  SUNFISH 

{From  Page  2) 

to  meet  stocking  needs  and  at  the  same  time 
provide  a natural  food  that  builds  up  the 
adult  bass  prior  to  the  autumn  and  winter 
which  send  the  bass  into  a state  of  semi- 
hibernation. 

Each  spring,  however,  the  surviving  sun- 
fish  that  were  hatched  the  previous  summer 
are  seined  from  the  brood  ponds  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  nursery  ponds,  where  some  are 
held  until  they  are  about  18  months  old  and 
others  until  they  are  around  30  months  old. 

They  are  fed  ground  marine  fish  and 
cereals,  such  as  oatmeal.  Adult  fish  of  this 
species  subsist  largely  on  aquatic  insects. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  baby  sunfish  is 
slow,  compared  to  that  of  a trout — perhaps 
two  and  one-half  inches  the  first  year.  But 
this  is  quite  natural,  for  while  a full-grown 
trout  may  be  20  to  24  inches  long,  a sun- 
fish half  that  length  is  a real  lunker. 

In  stocking  the  sunfish  in  public  waters, 
a dual  purpose  is  served.  The  18-month-old 
(and  therefore  the  smaller)  sunfish  are 
stocked  in  certain  water  areas  to  build  up 
the  food  supply  for  bass  and  other  game 
fish  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the 
supply  of  sunfish. 

Some  other  water  areas,  usually  small 
ponds,  are  under  such  heavy  fishing  pressure 
that  the  sunfish  stocked  by  the  state  are 
quickly  caught  out.  In  such  areas  the  stock- 
ing is  done  entirely  for  the  recreation  the 
fish  will  provide;  therefore,  the  larger, 
30-month-old  sunfish  are  used. 

Sunfish,  incidentally,  are  regarded  as  an 
excellent  starter  crop  in  newly  created 
areas  of  water  such  as  farm  ponds  and 
larger  recreational  water  areas.  Bluegills 
have  been  planted  in  combination  with 
large-mouthed  bass  in  farm  ponds.  In  such 
situations  both  the  bass  and  the  sunfish 
grow  well  and  produce  good  sport,  if 
managed  properly. 

Last  year  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  stocked 
205,000  sunfish  in  public  waters.  On  the 
face  of  it,  this  does  not  seem  a large  number, 
but  the  distribution  of  sunfish  is  governed 
by  these  factors: 

1.  Sunfish  are  so  hardy  and  multiply  so 
rapidly  that  in  many  instances  there  is  no 
need  for  continued  re-stocking,  as  in  the 
case  of  trout. 

2.  A water  area  actually  can  become 


A large  blue-gill,  or  bream. 
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Waiting  for  a bite — and  getting  his  first  ex- 
perience at  the  gentle  art  of  fishing. 


overpopulated  with  them — that  is,  there 
can  be  so  many  sunfish  that  there  is  not 
sufficient  food.  Adding  hatchery  fish  would 
only  make  the  condition  worse. 

3.  Sunfish  are  only  part  of  the  crop  of 
the  state  hatcheries  which  produce  warm 
water  fish.  Much  space  must  also  be  de- 
voted to  the  rearing  of  bass,  catfish,  suckers, 
and  minnows. 

But  if  the  lake  and  stream  management 
program  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
points  to  a need  for  more  sunfish  in  the 
years  to  come,  they  will  be  provided. 

For  those  who  have  direction  of  the  fish 
propagation  program,  from  Governor  James 
H.  Duff  on  down  the  official  line,  are  de- 
termined that  Pennsylvania  shall  continue 
to  do  all  possible  to  encourage  boys — and 
girls  too — to  be  introduced  to  the  joys  of 
angling  by  this  humble  little  fish  that  has 
already  gladdened  so  many  youthful  hearts. 


KEEP  FLIES  NEAT 


Don’t  wreck  all  those  fine  trout  flies  you 
have  tied  by  carrying  them  in  a box  which 
cramps  and  crushes  them,  and  in  the  case 
of  dry  flies  shun  those  flat  little  boxes  which 
have  spring  racks  for  holding  the  lures  in 
place.  Use  a deep  fly  box  that  will  not  bend 
the  hackles  of  the  flies,  and  don’t  cry  vo 
overcrowd  the  compartments. 

Also,  to  keep  used  flies  from  messing  up 
fresh  ones,  let  one  compartment  of  the  fly 
box  empty.  Then  put  in  it  each  bedraggled 
fly  as  it  is  taken  off  the  leader.  Later,  after 
the  fly  is  dried,  it  can  be  steamed  and  cleaned 
and  put  back  with  its  mates. 


BASS  ON  A FLY  ROD 

(From  Page  1) 

flit  around  just  before  and  after  dark  should 
also  be  included. 

The  method  used  in  fishing  the  artificial 
bug  will  now  be  described.  The  boat  is 
being  rowed  parallel  to  the  shore  line  and 
about  sixty  feet  away.  All  casts  are  made 
direct  to  the  shore,  and  the  ideal  cast  occurs 
when  the  bug  lands  just  at  the  water’s 
edge.  Immediately  the  lure  alights  on  the 
water,  an  upward  flick  is  given  the  rod, 
which  causes  the  bug  to  make  a distinct 
“Plop,”  and  to  disappear  for  a brief  instant 
underneath  the  surface.  Bass  hear  this 
noise  and  bear  down  on  it  with  lightning 
speed. 

A period  of  time  varying  from  two  to 
four  seconds  should  now  elapse  before  the 
procedure  is  repeated.  Make  four  such 
“plops”  with  the  bug,  and  if  no  bass  has 
risen  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  none  are 
lying  in  that  particular  locality.  The  boat 
is  then  rowed  slightly  farther  along,  the 
same  procedure  is  repeated,  “plop” — “plop" — 
“plop” — “plop”;  and  in  this  manner  the 
entire  shore  line  is  covered.  I usually  make 
my  casts  about  fifteen  feet  apart  and  through 
experience  have  found  that  it  is  practically 
useless  to  manipulate  the  lure  on  the  water 
after  the  fourth  “plop”  is  made. 

In  rowing  around  the  lake,  pay  particular 
attention  to  those  spots  wherein  a bass 
might  be  lying.  Ideal  hangouts  are  those 
pockets  which  extend  slightly  farther  back 
than  the  normal  shore  line. 

Never  pass  these  up,  for  more  bass  will 
be  taken  in  such  places  than  any  other. 
Lily  pads  along  the  shore  line  should  also 
be  covered  thoroughly,  and  one  should  en- 
deavor to  place  the  bug  immediately  at 
the  edge  of  the  pads  where  the  deep  water 
starts.  Openings  between  lily  pads  are  also 
ideal  hangouts  and  should  never  be  passed 
by. 

When  a bass  rises  to  the  surface  and 
takes  the  bug  it  normally  does  not  make 
much  of  a commotion  on  the  surface  un- 
less the  water  is  unusually  shallow.  What 
is  usually  noticeable  is  an  embolium  or 
upheavel  on  the  surface,  similar  to  that 
of  a pot  boiling  over.  Immediately  after 
taking  the  bug,  the  bass  turns  and  dives 
vertically  downward — not  running  off  with 
it,  as  in  bait  fishing, — and  at  this  time  the 
hook  should  be  set  in  the  fish.  Bass  will 
retain  the  bug  in  their  mouths  only  about 
three  or  four  seconds  before  ejecting  it, 
so  the  hook  should  be  set  at  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  rise. 

On  numerous  occasions  I have  deliberately 
withheld  setting  the  hook  in  the  fish  to 
check  the  time  that  it  would  be  retained, 
and  after  a lapse  of  about  five  seconds  the 
bug  would  invariably  reappear  on  the  sur- 
face exactly  over  the  spot  where  it  orig- 
inally disappeared. 

A number  of  times  I have  had  bass  swim 
away  with  the  bug  after  breaking  off  the 
leader.  Usually  one  can  recover  such  lures — 
especially  white  cork-bodied  bugs  that  are 
easily  noticeable — simply  by  waiting  around 
for  five  minutes  or  so  until  they  reappear  on 
the  surface.  How  bass  rid  themselves  of 
them  I don’t  know,  but  they  do,  so  try  it 
sometime  and  convince  yourself. 
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TOWARD  SEASON’S  END 

( From  Page  3) 

“How  are  they  cornin’?”  he  asked. 

“Not  bad — I’ve  picked  a;p  two.  How 
about  you?” 

“I  lost  a right  fair  one  below  here,”  he 
said.  “Played  him  for  about  five  minutes, 
but  he  just  came  unhooked.” 

Just  about  then  the  large  fish  I had  seen 
rise  first  came  up  again  above  me,  leaving  a 
swirl  three  feet  across  as  he  turned. 

“Now  I see  why  you’re  perchin’  there 
like  a heron,”  said  the  Outlaw.  “With  a fish 
like  that,  I’d  perch  too.” 

I lengthened  line  and,  false  casting  several 
times,  put  a long  cast  up  over  the  fish.  The 
fly  drifted  by  him  undisturbed  as  he  took  a 
natural  above  it.  Recasting,  I put  it  by  him 
once  more,  the  fly  cocking  nicely  on  the 
placid  surface.  Instead  of  taking  it  as  it 
passed  him,  he  turned  and  followed  it  for 
several  feet.  Then,  making  up  his  mind  at 
the  last  minute,  he  fell  on  it  like  a wolf, 
literally  exploding  in  his  strike.  I set  the 
hook,  and  he  headed  upstream,  taking  line 
off  the  reel.  Throwing  quiet  tactics  aside, 
I backtracked  frantically  to  the  shallows  as 
the  Outlaw  raced  up  the  beach,  shouting 
advice  and  contradicting  himself  at  every 
turn. 

My  casting  line  went  out  through  the 
guides,  and  I was  working  on  backing  before 
the  first  run  stopped.  The  trout  was  now 
up  in  the  main  body  of  the  pool,  lying  stub- 
bornly near  the  bottom.  I walked  up  the 
shore  toward  him  and  regained  all  but  about 
fifty  feet  of  line  when  he  started  down  past 
us.  Together,  the  Outlaw  and  I ran  down 
the  rough  shoreline,  trying  to  keep  up  to 
him.  This  run  was  shorter,  and  he  began 
to  swim  in  large  circles,  still  out  of  sight. 

“That  blasted  thing  must  be  part  race- 
horse,” panted  the  Outlaw.  “How  big  is 
he  anyhow?” 

“I  wouldn’t  dare  guess,”  I said,  “but  if 
we  get  him  I’m  going  to  be  greatly  sur- 
prised.” 

Gradually,  I regained  line.  As  the  minutes 
passed  he  began  to  tire  slowly.  Now  and 
then  we  could  see  the  flash  of  his  bright 
side  as  he  turned,  but  in  the  fading  light 
it  was  hard  to  judge  his  size.  Suddenly,  he 
turned  and  swam  at  us.  Then  it  was  over 
as  quickly  as  it  had  begun — the  fly  came 
back  to  me  and  the  line  went  slack. 

We  walked  back  to  the  car  in  silence, 
each  alone  with  his  thoughts.  It  was  not 
until  we  were  in  the  car  and  on  the  road 
home  the  Outlaw  turned,  slapped  me  on 
the  shoulder,  and  said:  “I’ve  got  one  about 
twice  that  big  located  below  here.  We’ll 
go  pay  him  a call  tomorrow  evening.” 


Walking  with  a Rod 

When  walking  through  a patch  of  woods, 
carry  the  rod  with  the  butt  forward.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  with  a fly  rod. 
Many  a rod  tip  has  been  wrecked  in  being 
carried  through  a thicket  without  being 
properly  protected. 


Lures  for  Walleyes 

Because  walleyed  pike  are  deep  feeders 
and  like  minnows,  streamers  are  effective 
artificial  lures.  But  the  fly  rod  should  be 
of  the  bass  weight.  A stout  leader  is  rec- 
ommended. 


STREAMER  TACTICS 

(From  Page  6) 

strike  is  the  hardest  problem  in  which  to 
perfect  a technique. 

During  that  season  I concentrated  on  the 
big  flies.  The  net  results  were  fair,  but 
the  thrills  were  numerous.  One  experience 
provided  an  interlude  and  almost  caused 
an  embryo  angler  to  throw  me  in  to  the 
“drink.” 

Cham  had  gone  down  to  Big  Rock  Pool  to 
fish  up  while  I was  fishing  down  to  meet 
him.  At  the  time  I was  experimenting  with 
a silver  ribbed,  orange  bodied  streamer  with 
badger  wings.  A pair  of  pound  browns 
were  safely  tucked  away  in  the  creel,  and 
many  more  had  been  seen,  but  they  proved 
too  shy  to  be  taken. 

Pine  Snag  Pool  has  deep  undercut  banks 
with  the  roots  of  the  fireblasted  pine  that 
gives  it  the  name  trailing  crooked  fingers 
into  the  water  just  where  the  central  rip 
loses  its  force  and  flattens  out  into  deep 
water. 

I made  a roll  cast  across  the  current  to 
the  far  bank,  allowing  the  line  to  belly  down 
stream,  playing  out  line  and  at  the  same 
time  shaking  the  rod  tip  to  make  the  fly 
quiver  yet  move  head  first  down  stream, 
hugging  the  undercut  bank  as  it  went. 
Just  outside  the  radius  of  the  roots  it  swung 
across  stream,  then  a shadow  left  the  roots 
with  a swirl  that  sent  the  ripples  spinning 
down  the  smooth  flat  below.  Whether  his 
miss  was  intentional  or  not  I do  not  know. 
Nevertheless  he  followed  across  to  my  side 
of  the  stream  into  water  so  shallow  his 
dorsal  fin  showed  above  the  surface.  Then 
with  a flip  of  his  tail  he  disappeared  into 
deep  water. 

As  I retired  to  a convenient  rock  to  smoke 
and  give  my  trout  a chance  to  quiet  down 
Cham  appeared  and  at  my  hail  joined  me. 
He  had  raised  one  trout  to  his  dry  and 
had  lost  it  by  striking  too  hard.  After  a 
while  he  stretched  full  length  on  the  sand 
close  beside  the  water,  shaded  his  face 
with  his  hat,  and  prepared  for  a nap.  I 
had  failed  to  mention  the  big  trout  and 
proceeded  with  caution  to  duplicate  my 
previous  cast. 

He  came  slowly  this  time,  following  a 
foot  or  two  behind  the  streamer.  In  an 
effort  to  make  him  strike  I hurried  the 
retrieve,  making  the  streamer  break  the 
surface.  The  trout  moved  faster,  and  just 
at  the  point  where  Cham  was  lying  whirled 


and  struck  at  the  streamer  with  his  broad 
tail.  The  splash  and  the  few  drops  of 
water  that  reached  my  friend’s  neck  brought 
him  to  his  feet  with  an  opinion  of  practical 
jokers  who  tossed  rocks  and  splashed  water 
on  their  fishing  buddies. 

It  took  some  time  and  a demonstration  in 
which  the  big  trout  again  performed  to 
convince  Cham  that  I was  not  the  prankster 
he  had  first  thought.  Incidentally,  we  spent 
another  hour  at  the  pool  but  did  not  see  the 
big  fellow  again. 

The  cross  current  roll  cast  with  the  belly 
of  the  line  down  stream  and  the  fly  travel- 
ing head  first,  coupled  with  the  dead  drift 
after  a trout  is  seen,  seems  to  be  the  best 
method  of  fishing  the  streamer  fly. 

A small,  yellow  bodied  gray  marabou 
with  a small  amount  of  dry  oil  rubbed 
lightly  into  the  wings  is  a killer  when  the 
large  yellow  drakes  are  hatching.  Fish  it 
with  an  upstream  cast  in  the  manner  of 
a dry  fly.  Trout  take  it  for  the  nymph 
floating  on  the  surface  preparatory  to  hatch- 
ing. The  action  of  the  water  on  the  thin 
marabou  wings  provides  animation  and 
makes  it  a killing  lure. 

Last  season  a certain  brown  lived  in  a 
swirl  behind  a boulder  where  it  was  im- 
possible to  float  a dry  fly  without  the 
heavy  current  dragging  it  outrageously. 
Many  times  he  gave  Lew  and  me  a view 
of  his  generous  proportions,  but  all  our 
efforts  with  small  lures  proved  fruitless. 

At  last  a huge  yellow  and  gray  streamer 
was  cast  intoi  the  swirl  from  above.  It 
made  a half  circle  of  the  swirl  before  the 
current  caught  it  and  whirled  it  away,  but 
not  before  the  brown  had  showed  his 
willingness  to  take  by  rising  with  open 
mouth  in  a perfect  head  to  tail  rise.  After 
a minute’s  rest  the  second  cast  was  made 
with  a generous  amount  of  slack  resting  in 
the  water  of  the  swirl.  The  streamer  made 
two  circles  of  the  eddy  then  a small  quiver 
of  the  rod  took  up  the  slack  and  made 
the  streamer  move  an  inch  or  two  at  a 
time  against  the  current.  He  came  from 
deep  down  with  such  force  as  to  carry  him 
full  length  up  and  out.  The  streamer 
lodged  securely  in  the  angle  of  his  jaw. 

He  proved  a spectacular  fish  to  play. 
No  sooner  was  he  worked  to  our  side  of 
the  stream  than  he  would  be  off  across  the 
current  in  a series  of  flat,  powerful  leaps 
that  suggested  a grayhound  taking  hurdles. 
This  performance  he  repeated  four  times 
before  the  net  closed  over  him.  In  appre- 

( Turn  to  Page  17) 
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STREAMER  TACTICS 

( From.  Page  16) 

ciation  for  his  show  we  released  him  with 
the  hope  of  a return  engagement  at  some 
future  time. 

Another  method  that  seems  to  be  very 
good  on  those  off  days  when  trout  seem 
to  be  lazy  and  not  inclined  to  stir  about 
for  any  of  the  regulation  flies  or  methods 
is  to  use  a large  marabou  with  a small 
gray  or  black  nymph  about  three  feet  up 
the  leader  on  a short  dropper.  Fished  across 
stream  with  a regular  drift  and  twitch  re- 
trieve, it  seems  to  excite  trout  into  striking. 
It  must  be  they  take  the  rig  for  a minnow 
trying  to  capture  a nymph.  Sometimes  the 
fish  take  the  streamers;  sometimes  the 
nymph,  but  strange  as  it  may  seem  will 
not  touch  either  lure  fished  singly.  This 
is  a good  trick  to  know  when  regular 
methods  will  not  work. 

Old  Johnnie  was  nearing  four  score  years 
when  I made  his  acquaintance.  Every  year 
as  the  snows  of  winter  gave  way  to  the 
lushness  of  spring  his  temperature  rose  with 
the  season.  He  could  not  miss  the  opening 
day,  and  perhaps  even  now  he  fishes  the 
streams  beyond  the  Big  Mountain  where  the 
season  is  never  closed.  His  gift  to  me  was 
a fly  with  a clipped  deer  hair  body,  ribbed 
with  gold  wire;  wings  of  black  squirrel 
reaching  half  the  length  of  the  body,  and 
a short  tag  of  red  silk  floss.  The  hook  was 
extra  heavy  wire  size  8. 

His  method  of  fishing  was  to  cast  up  and 
across  a deep  pool,  allowing  the  fly  to  sink 
and  following  its  progress  with  his  rod  tip 
after  the  manner  of  fishing  a worn.  When 
the  fly  reached  the  deepest  water  he  re- 
trieved it  a few  inches  at  a time,  keeping 
it  on  or  close  to  the  bottom.  In  his  hands 
it  was  a deadly  method  and  lure. 

Perhaps  a word  about  the  rod  and  line 
best  suited  to  streamer  fishing  would  not 
be  out  of  place.  My  own  preference  is 
a nine  foot,  five  and  three-fourth  ounce 
rod  of  dry  fly  action  and  a D level  line. 
The  long  rod  and  heavy  line  make  roll 
casting  easier.  I do  not  consider  false 
casting  as  in  dry  or  wet  fly  work  at  all 
necessary  except  on  the  initial  cast. 

If  you  have  a pet  rod  you  value,  do  not 
try  it.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  rod  or  safe 
for  any  angler  within  the  radius  of  your 
back  cast.  A heavy  streamer  hook  can  be 
dangerous!  I have  never  been  able  to  do 
good  work  with  the  regulation  tapered  line, 
but  perhaps  a quick  taper  or  a torpedo 
head  would  work  efficiently.  So  far  I have 
not  tried  them. 

If  you  want  a method  packed  with  fun, 
and  a few  large  fish,  you  owe  it  to  yourself 
to  give  streamers  a try.  Some  day  they  will 
get  you  a trout  that  will  make  every  other 
one  you  have  eyer  taken  look  like  some- 
thing taken  from  the  minnow  pail.  And 
large  trout  are  better  on  the  den  wall  than 
in  the  stream. 


Fish  Slowly  jor  Pike 
Move  the  lure  slowly  through  the  water 
when  fishing  for  pike.  They  are  deliberate 
fish,  apparently  liking  to  think  things  over 
before  attacking  their  prey.  But  they  also 
are  capable  of  great  speed  and  are  able 
easily  to  seize  any  lure  that  may  attract 
their  attention.  When  using  live  bait  give 
the  pike  plenty  of  time  to  swallow  the  lure. 


WANT  BETTER  FISHING? 

( From  Page  9) 

yourself  in  the  clutches  of  the  law  through 
neglect. 

Do  respect  the  rights  of  landowners 
through  whose  land  run  our  streams.  Get 
permission  to  fish  before  you  venture  forth 
on  his  stream  banks.  Thus  you  know  that 
you  will  always  be  welcome  to  fish,  time 
and  time  again.  I know  that  I would  re- 
sent someone  using  my  place  for  a picnic 
without  first  asking  me  if  they  could.  Any 
landowner  feels  the  same  way.  Ask  and 
you  are  welcome;  don’t  ask,  and  you  are 
unwelcome. 

Do  help  control  the  vermin  along  the 
streams  and  lakes  you  fish. 

Shoot  all  snakes,  rats,  and  like  vermin  so 
as  to  conserve  the  fish  for  more  and  better 
fishing. 

Do  help  with  stream  improvement  projects. 
Fish,  like  game,  must  have  water  and  places 
to  hide  the  year  round  if  they  are  expected 
to  multiply  and  add  to  their  number. 

Do  steer  clear  of  spawning  beds  when 
fishing  in  the  spring.  Don’t  fish  near  or 
over  them.  To  catch  a fish  in  this  manner 
is  what  I consider  unsportsmanlike  and 
brands  one  as  a pot  fisher.  To  catch  such 
a fish  results  in  taking  the  protector  of  the 
spawn  away,  which  results  nine  times  out 
of  ten  in  some  acquatic  creature  eating  the 
eggs.  Net  result — thousands  of  fish  unborn. 

Do  make  sure  you  are  on  hand  when  the 
Fish  Commission  truck  arrives  with  fish  for 
restocking,  so  that  you  may  assist  in  the 
work  of  carrying  the  fish  from  truck  to 
water. 

Do  voluntarily  refrain  from  taking  the 
creel  limit  allowed  by  law  and  take  only  a 
couple  of  good  fish  home.  Instead  of  trying 
to  take  the  limit  everytime  you  go  fishing, 
try  for  the  big  ones.  One  big  fish  will  give 
you  more  satisfaction  than  your  limit  of 
small  ones. 

Do  use  the  lightest  tackle  that  you  can 
buy.  It  gives  a lot  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  you  are  giving  the  fish  every  chance 
possible  to  gain  freedom  even  after  you 
have  hooked  him. 

There  you  have  it.  I may  be  a sucker 
according  to  some  fishermen,  but  I have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  I’m  doing  nothing 
while  fishing  that  will  cause  my  sport  to 
suffer  in  the  future.  Aiter  all,  it  is  not 
today  alone  we  live  for.  We  must  plan  for 
the  future  too  so  that  when  our  sons  and 
daughters  grow  up  they  may  have  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  the  same  sports  that 
we  do.  God  gave  this  world  everything  in 
the  beginning.  Now  it’s  up  to  us  to  retain 
everything  He  gave  us. 


PENNA.  MUSKIES 

( From  Page  10) 

cerning  the  subject.  It  only  reveals  that 
my  best  success  has  come  while  casting 
such  a lure.  And  any  success  the  spoon 
may  have  brought  can  just  as  easily  be 
attributed  to  luck  as  to  good  judgement. 

Large  spinners,  in  connection  with  buck- 
tail  streamers,  are  widely  used  as  muskie 
lures.  As  to  the  choice  of  color  for  any 
artificial  lure,  it  should  be  considered  that 
the  staple  diet  of  the  muskie  is  almost 
wholly  composed  of  other  fish.  The  rough 
fish  such  as  suckers,  carp,  and  various  other 


CLINTON  CONTEST  LEADERS 

Current  leaders  in  the  big  fish  com- 
petition of  the  Clinton  County  Sports- 
men’s Federation  are: 

Brown  trout,  Thomas  Packer  of 
Lock  Haven,  with  a fish  26  inches 
long. 

Brook  trout,  Raymond  Osborne,  of 
Lock  Haven,  with  a fish  14.5  inches 
long. 

Rainbow  trout,  James  T.  Walizer,  of 
Mackeyville,  with  a fish  16  inches  in 
length. 

Sucker,  Russell  L.  Woltz,  of  Lock 
Haven,  with  an  entry  20.5  inches  long. 

Members  of  the  county  federation 
are  the  Clinton  County  Fish  and  Game 
Association,  the  Southern  Clinton 
County  Forest,  Fish,  and  Game  As- 
sociation, and  the  Western  Clinton 
Sportsmen’s  Association. 


minnows  seem  to  be  the  favorites  and 
since  these  are  invariably  a silvery  white 
below,  they  indicate  a silver  or  chromimum 
spinner  or  spoon  blade. 

The  cplor  of  the  bucktail  is  just  as  much 
a controversial  matter  as  is  the  color  of 
the  plugs.  In  line  with  our  thoughts  of 
minnows  and  suckers,  the  deer  tail  should 
be  light  in  color.  White,  or  pale  yellow, 
or  orange  tie  in  best  with  a nickle  or  silver 
spoon  or  spinner.  Many  fishermen,  how- 
ever, maintain  stoutly  that  a rich*red-brown, 
like  the  fur  of  a pine  squirrel,  or  a dark 
grey,  mouse-colored  bucktail  is  much  better 
than  the  light,  bright  colors.  Here  again  is 
lack  of  agreement  among  the  experts. 

With  a fish  so  cocksure  of  its  ability  to 
catch  any  fish  it  wants  to  eat  at  any  time 
it  chooses,  eating  must  be  a very  small 
problem.  It  is  this  fact  that  leads  to  our 
belief  that  luck  plays  such  a large  part  in 
any  success  a muskie  fisherman  may  enjoy. 

It  must  only  be  the  matter  of  a moment 
for  a muskellunge  to  decide  that  it  is 
hungry,  catch  a fish,  and  eat  it  at  its  leisure. 
If  the  fisherman  present  his  lure  at  that 
moment,  and  it  is  accepted  by  the  muskie, 
then  the  fisherman  has  placed  his  foot  on 
the  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  success. 
Otherwise,  he  may  spend  days  or  even  weeks 
in  fruitless  fishing  until  the  coincidence  of 
man  and  hungry  muskie  occurs  again. 

Probably  the  whole  answer  to  the  matter 
of  the  best  bait  or  lure  for  muskie  fishing 
lies  with  the  muskie  itself,  and  since  it 
opens  its  mouth  so  seldom,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  we  get  the  truth  of  the 
matter. 

In  any  event,  fishing  for  muskies  is 
probably  the  top  thrill  in  freshwater  angling. 
And  one  of  the  prize  fish  of  our  neighbor- 
hood, last  season,  went  to  a man  who 
stepped  down  over  the  river  bank,  heaved 
a popping  bass  plug  all  of  thirty  feet  out 
into  the  Allegheny,  and  came  back  up  the 
bank  a few  minutes  later  with  some  eight- 
een pounds  of  Esox  masquinongy  ohiensis 
struggling  in  his  arms! 


Good  Spots  jor  Bass 

Good  river  spots  for  bass  include  the  tails 
of  deep  pools,  deep  holes  close  to  banks, 
around  large  rocks,  and  in  shallow  but  fairly 
swift  rapids  and  riffles. 
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Common  Fish  of  Pennsylvania 

THE  YELLOW  PERCH 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


'C'  VERYONE  likes  the  yellow  perch.  Even 
when  he  takes  your  lure  that  you  have 
prepared  for  something  much  more  high- 
brow you  will  admire  him.  There  is  so 
much  dash  and  color  to  him  that  you  may 
give  him  even  more  attention  than  he  de- 
serves. 

The  perch  is  found  in  America  just 
about  everywhere  the  sunfish  is.  He’ll  visit 
deeper  waters,  however.  Originally  he  was 
found  in  central  and  eastern  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  as  far  south  as  the 
Carolinas.  However,  he  has  been  carried 


Fishing  through  the  ice  for  perch. 


westward  to  the  rivers  of  our  Pacific  coast. 
He  is  much  more  cosmopolitan  than  that 
Yankee  the  sunfish,  for  the  perch  has  long 
been  a favorite  in  the  streams  of  Italy, 
France,  Germany  and  England.  He  is 
mentioned  by  the  earliest  English  writers, 
and  was  pictured  by  the  Saxons  as  sup- 
porting one  of  their  gods. 

When  you  lift  him  from  the  water,  and 
he  drips  and  sparkles  in  the  sunlight,  you 
can’t  help  but  admire  him.  He’s  down- 
right handsome.  His  back  is  dark  green, 
which  changes  slowly  to  warm  yellow  and 
then  to  white.  There  are  six  to  eight 
vertical  stripes  that  broaden  toward  the 
dorsal  line.  (These  bands  are  responsible 
for  many  of  the  local  names  he  has  been 
given,  such  as  Raccoon  Perch  and  Zebra 
Perch.)  The  head  is  often  tinted  with 
irridescent  blue,  copper,  pink,  and  green. 
The  upper  fins  are  greenish;  the  lower  ones 
appear  to  have  been  dipped  in  crimson. 

Perch  spawn  early  in  the  spring.  The 
eggs  are  in  the  form  of  a gelatinous  ribbon 
that  one  sees  draped  over  water  vegetation. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  one  female  may 
lay  as  many  as  100,000  eggs.  The  young 
grow  slowly;  a six-inch  fish  is  about  three 
years  old. 

They  are  the  gipsies  among  the  fishes. 
Individuals  of  about  the  same  size  travel 
together  in  schools  and  are  constantly  on 
the  move.  Schools  of  little  fellows  are 
often  seen  along  shore,  but  the  bigger 
perch  travel  in  deep  water.  Unlike  many 
of  our  fish  that  spend  the  winter  sluggishly 
in  deep  pools  or  even  bury  themselves  in 
mud,  the  perch  does  not  hibernate.  He  is 
active  all  the  year  round. 


ALONG  THE  STREAMS 

OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Determined  to  assist  whenever  possible 
in  the  clean  streams  program  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, at  Clearfield,  has  decided  to  maintain 
a close  inspection  of  streams  in  its  area  for 
any  indication  of  pollution.  The  club  plans 
in  particular  to  make  a check  on  compliance 
by  coal  companies  with  state  anti-pollution 
regulations.  Les  Ogden,  State  Fish  Warden 
for  Clearfield  County,  is  actively  co-oper- 
ating in  the  program. 


A program  for  cleaning  up  Glade  Run  so 
that  it  can  be  restocked  with  trout  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Ford  City  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation. The  stream  was  chosen  because 
of  its  nearness  to  town  and  its  easy  ac- 
cessibility. 


The  Gallitzin  Sportsmen’s  Association  has 
stocked  20  cans  of  brook  trout  fry  in  waters 
within  a ten-mile  radius  of  the  town.  The 
fish  were  obtained  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 


Organizations  of  sportsmen  in  Lancaster 
County  posted  cash  rewards  for  the  arrest 
of  the  persons  who  dynamited  a section  of 
Mill  Creek,  killing  hundreds  of  fish.  The 
dynamiting,  which  was  investigated  by  State 
Fish  Warden  Robert  M.  Greener,  occurred 
near  the  old  cheese  factory  about  four  miles 
from  New  Holland.  Most  of  the  fish  killed 
were  suckers,  some  of  them  as  long  as  17 
or  18  inches. 


About  $5,000  is  the  estimated  cost  of  re- 
building the  dam  on  Brokenstraw  Creek,  it 
was  announced  by  the  Corry  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  which  will  co-operate  in  the  project. 
The  dam  provided  a lake  which  was  a popu- 
lar fishing  and  recreational  center.  It  was 
badly  damaged  and  washed  out  by  high 
water. 


Improvement  of  Laurel  Run,  a popular 
trout  stream,  is  a major  summer  project  of 
the  Gateway  Sportsmen’s  Association,  at 
DuBois. 


A Senator’s  Lament 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made, 
And  which  we  have  set  aside, 

When  the  men  of  the  state  with  rod  and  bait 
Take  the  trout  for  a one-way  ride. 

With  line  and  hook  to  his  favorite  nook 
Each  fisherman  goes  with  joy; 

We  labor  and  strain  with  body  and  brain, 
While  problems  of  state  annoy. 

Oh  to  be  there  on  the  open  stream, 

Free  from  the  cares  of  state! 

Oh  to  be  there  without  a care, 

Where  finny  tribes  await! 

But,  no,  alas,  this  day  must  pass, 

And  we  must  labor  and  sweat. 

But  not  next  year,  just  have  no  fear 
We’ll  be  there  in  our  boots,  you  bet. 

- — By  State  Senator  J.  W.  Carr. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 


A fish  fry,  largely  attended  and  with  a 
variety  program,  was  the  first  feature  event 
of  the  Hunters  and  Anglers  Club  of  Centre 
County,  with  headquarters  in  Bellefonte, 
which  was  incorporated  only  last  March. 
Officers  of  the  group  are:  President,  Lewis 
O.  Harvey,  of  Bellefonte;  vice  president, 
Charles  A.  Mensch,  of  Bellefonte;  secretary, 
Harold  H.  Armstrong,  of  State  College,  and 
treasurer,  W.  Leslie  Thomas,  of  Bellefonte. 
Directors  include  Guyer  Kelley,  of  Miles- 
burg;  Bliss  Meyer,  of  Curtin;  Harry  N. 
Meyer,  James  Funk,  and  Benjamin  Bradley, 
all  of  Bellefonte.  The  group  plans  to  erect  a 
club  house. 


Gordon  L.  Trembley,  chief  aquatic  biolog- 
ist of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  and 
Arthur  G.  Logue,  of  Coudersport,  special 
services  assistant  to  the  State  Game  Com- 
mission, were  speakers  at  the  annual  ban- 
quet of  the  State-Centre  Game,  Fish  and 
Forestry  Association. 


Good  increases  in  membership  and  the 
revival  of  a number  of  dormant  clubs  are 
highlights  of  the  last  year’s  activities  of  the 
Armstrong  County  Sportsmen’s  League.  The 
group  takes  an  active  interest  in  legislation 
on  the  subjects  of  hunting  and  fishing. 


Plans  are  being  made  for  a joint  field  day 
to  be  sponsored  by  the  West  Shore  Sports- 
men’s Association,  Harrisburg;  the  Mechan- 
icsburg  Sportsmen’s  Association,  and  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Association. 
The  date  scheduled  is  next  Sept.  7. 


A program  of  vaudeville  entertainment, 
movies,  and  speaking  and  a lunch  featured 
the  annual  smoker  and  good-will  meeting 
of  the  Central  City  Sportsmen’s  Association. 
More  than  1,000  attended. 


A FINE  fishing  thrill  in  the  early  fall  is 
to  fish  for  the  Susquehanna  salmon, 
otherwise  known  as  the  walleyed  pike.  I 
fished  for  this  particular  species  for  more 
than  17  years  and  caught  and  released  hun- 
dreds of  them  ranging  from  one  to  nine 
pounds. 

In  the  Lower  Susquehanna  River  there 
are  three  large  power  dams,  and  along  about 
the  middle  of  September,  through  October 
and  November,  we  fish  the  large  tail-races 
of  these  dams,  generally  casting  or  trolling 
from  a boat.  Baits  used  depend  on  the 
condition  of  the  river. 

During  the  day,  if  the  water  is  milky,  a 
spinner  with  a small  eel  or  a red-headed 
plug  trolled  or  cast  often  bring  results.  The 
weighted  bucktail  also  is  very  good. 

If  the  water  is  clear,  then  I find  the  salmon 
hunts  food  at  night.  The  bucktail  is  the 


The  Lorain  Sportsmen’s  Association  re- 
cently celebrated  its  seventh  anniversary, 
with  a meeting  at  which  State  Senator  John 
J.  Haluska  was  the  principal  speaker.  Movies 
also  were  enjoyed. 


The  Pike  Township  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion, in  the  Boyertown  area,  has  purchased 
a 92-acre  farm  near  Pikeville  and  will  con- 
vert it  into  a recreational  area.  The  as- 
sociation has  more  than  600  members. 


The  Iselin  Sportsmen’s  Club  is  offering 
prizes  for  the  largest  trout  caught  this 
season.  Fish  caught  in  Indiana  County  are 
eligible  for  entry  in  the  competition. 


A campaign  to  prevent  forest  fires  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  Punxsutawney  Sports- 
men’s Club. 


New  officers  of  the  Clearfield  County  Fed- 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  are:  Jim  Booth, 
of  Curwensville,  president;  Ford  Johnston, 
of  Clearfield,  vice  president;  Cecil  Pass- 
more,  of  Clearfield,  secretary;  Frank  Ship- 
ley,  of  Clearfield,  treasurer,  and  Ash  Welker, 
of  Woodland,  state  delegate. 


A plaque  honoring  its  members  who  served 
in  the  armed  services  has  been  erected  and 
dedicated  by  the  Littlestown  Fish  and  Game 
Association,  Inc. 


Twenty  different  clubs  were  represented 
at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Armstrong 
County  Sportsmen’s  League. 


Gallitzin  Sportsmen’s  Association  has 
planted  3,000  trees  on  a tract  of  land  re- 
cently purchased  from  Cambria  County  and 
intended  to  provide  space  for  activities  of 
the  association. 


answer  for  night  fishing,  but  it  never  hurts 
to  give  plugs  a good  workout. 

When  casting  or  trolling  it  is  necessary  to 
get  the  lure  close  to  the  bottom  and  to 
fish  it  slowly. 

A good  casting  reel  is  necessary,  and  the 
line  should  be  about  200  feet  long  and  of  18 
pounds  test.  Hooks  must  be  kept  good  and 
sharp,  for  this  fish  has  a very  tough  mouth 
and  sometimes  is  a very  slow  striker. 

Another  thing  to  remember  is  never  to 
give  up  too  soon.  I recall  many  times  that, 
after  casting  for  hours  without  a strike,  I 
finally  was  rewarded  with  a nice  catch. 
Sometimes  changing  lures  will  bring  results. 

But  whether  the  salmon  are  striking  or 
not,  I certainly  like  to  be  along  that  river 
in  the  fall  when  the  leaves  are  turning  brown 
and  the  air  is  cold.  That  is  the  time  for 
Mr.  Salmon. 


John  Bockmench  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Little  Marsh  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
Albert  Kreger  is  the  new  president  of  the 
Tioga  Rod  and  Gun  Club.  Charles  Maul 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Mansfield 
Sportsmen’s  Association.  All  are  in  Tioga 
County. 


New  officers  of  the  Armstrong  County 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club  are  Clyde  W. 
Cranmer,  president;  W.  Davis  Graham,  sec- 
retary. 


A display  of  mounted  specimens  of  wild- 
life and  a showing  of  movies  featured  a 
smoker  held  by  the  Windber  Rod  and  Gun 
Club. 


Officers  of  the  Gateway  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation, at  DuBois,  are:  President,  George 
Eck;  vice  president,  George  Kessler;  secre- 
tary, Henry  DeBroux,  and  treasurer,  Edgar 
Brasseur. 


A membership  of  about  500,  a good  in- 
crease over  1946,  is  reported  for  this  year 
by  the  Somerset  Sportsmen’s  Association. 


THE  OLD  TIMER 

By  SETH  M.  McEWEN 

My  greatest  fishing  thrill  was  the  morning 
I set  my  tandem  hook  in  “Old  Jerry”  near 
his  hideout  in  a cribbing  hear  Luppert’s 
sawmill  on  the  Susquehanna  River  at  Wil- 
liamsport. 

No  person  could  be  certain  of  his  length 
or  weight,  but  he  was  a walleyed  pike  (or 
Susquehanna  salmon)  that  I estimated  to  be 
40  inches  at  least.  I believe  I was  as  near 
to  him  as  any  of  the  hundreds  of  sportsmen 
who  spent  season  after  season  trying  to  land 
him,  and  whether  he  was  ever  actually 
caught  I cannot  say.  But  I had  him  on  his 
back  when  I was  14  years  old,  within  arm’s 
length,  ready  to  lift  him  into  the  boat— 
when  it  happened. 

I was  in  the  rear  seat  of  a 16-foot  canoe, 
with  no  ballast  in  the  front.  The  wind  was 
blowing,  and  my  canoe  was  jumping  and 
rolling — and  there  was  I with  a five-ounce 
bamboo  fly  rod  and  a 40-inch  pike  on  my 
hook. 

With  all  of  that,  I think  I would  have 
landed  the  fish  except  for  the  antics  of  a 
man  I shall  never  forget  because  of  his 
meanness. 

He  came  out  from  shore  in  a power  launch 
and  circled  around  and  around  me  until  I 
capsized  and  lost  Old  Jerry  and  all  my 
tackle. 

One  redeeming  feature  was  when  I told 
my  Dad  who  he  was.  Dad  said  nothing,  but 
looked  up  that  skunk  and  put  the  nicest  pair 
of  shanties  over  his  eyes  anyone  ever  saw. 

I had  my  thrill,  but  it  was  doomed  to  be 
a sorrowful  one. 


SUSQUEHANNA  SALMON  FISHING 

By  STATE  FISH  WARDEN  ROBERT  M.  GREENER 
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No.  1 — This  picture  was  snapped  just  as  the 
bass  took  the  bait  and  started  on  its  first  run. 


No.  2 — The  young  angler  sits  tense  in  the 
boat  after  feeling  the  jar  of  the  fish  as  he  set 
the  hook. 


No.  3 — The  bass  is  putting  up  a battle,  but 
the  lad  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  tense 
expression  on  his  face  shows  his  interest  in 
the  struggle. 


ACTION/ 

CAMERA// 

Try  an  Action  Sequence  With 
Your  Camera 
By  FRANK  R.  WALLACE 


OU  fellows  (and  girls)  who  like  to  sup- 
plement  your  angling  trips  and  experi- 
ences with  photographs  will  encounter  many 
possibilities  for  interesting  sequence  shots. 
Of  course,  to  “stop”  fast  action,  such  as  a 
leaping  fish,  a combination  of  shutter  speed 
and  lens  diaphragm  is  generally  required 
which  will  be  found  in  only  the  more  ex- 
pensive cameras,  but  other  eye-catching  se- 
quence photos  can  be  made  with  the  average 
type  camera  equipment  owned  by  the  fisher- 
man. 

One  of  the  very  best  situations  for  se- 
quence pictures  is  in  a small  boat  where 
the  action  is  apt  to  be  within  range  of  the 
average  shutter  speed  and  lens-opening. 
Such  shots  will  also  have  the  advantage  of 
being  close-ups,  which  always  add  interest 
and  enable  the  photographer  to  pick  up 
details  and  expression. 

Have  your  camera  in  readiness,  with 
shutter  speed  and  lens  opening  selected. 
When  your  fishing  partner  gets  a strike  you 
can  observe  the  action  and  take  as  many 
pictures  as  you  wish. 

Photograph  No.  1 was  taken  just  as  the 
bass  took  the  bait  and  started  his  first  run. 
No.  2 was  taken  as  the  young  angler  set  the 
hook.  The  bass  was  a good  one,  and  shot 
No.  3 expresses  the  lad’s  difficulty  in  han- 
dling him.  In  No.  4 the  fish  has  been  thor- 
oughly whipped  and  is  coming  in  easily.  In 
No.  5 he  is  safely  in  the  net.  My  eye  was 
( Turn  to  Page  21) 


No.  4 — The  fight  is  won.  The  bass  has  been. 
whipped.  The  lad  now  is  reeling  in  his  prize. 


No.  5 — The  prize  is  safely  in  the  net — and  the 
series  of  action  pictures  comes  to  its  climax. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  FISHING 

Vicky  9 


IF  YOU  you  are  a devotee  of  bass  fishing, 
here  is  one  fact  to  memorize  and  to  re- 
peat to  yourself  at  least  once  a week. 

Black  bass  feed  on  small  insects,  often  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  very  much  the 
same  as  trout  do. 

To  judge  by  popular  baits  and  lures,  black 
bass  are  not  interested  in  anything  small. 
Bait  fishermen  use  fairly  large  minnows, 
small  frogs,  crawfish,  and  lively  helgram- 
mites.  Plug  fishermen  cast  lures  even  bigger 
than  natural  baits.  Even  the  fly  rod  bass 
bugs  are  sold  in  large  sizes. 

There  is  no  denying  the  fact,  incidentally, 
that  these  relatively  large  natural  and  arti- 
ficial baits  catch  bass.  They  certainly  do. 
But  they  also  fail  at  times — and  that  is 
when  the  angler  who  knows  that  bass  also 
take  small  forage  is  able  to  score. 

The  spinner  with  blades  no  larger  than 
the  nail  of  the  little  finger  is  a good  bass 
attracter.  A spinner  fly  tied  on  a Size  8 or 
Size  10  hook  is  attractive  to  bass.  Fly  rod 
sizes  of  plugs  take  the  bronze-backs.  The 
smallest  bass  bugs  that  can  be  purchased 
are  frequently  the  most  effective  of  all  arti- 
ficial lures. 

But  there  is  a field  of  exciting,  and  pro- 
ductive, experiment  with  lures  even  smaller 
than  these. 

Here  is  an  illustration:  An  angler  who  is 
an  expert  fly  maker  as  well  as  fly  caster 
designed  his  own  pattern  of  bass  dry  fly. 


Voyle  Traver,  of  Evansfalls,  Pa.,  displays  the 
brown  trout  28J4  inches  long  and  weighing  8 
pounds  which  he  caught  in  Bowmans  Creek. 


He  used  a Size  10  hook.  The  body  was 
made  of  black  wool,  spiraled  with  narrow 
silver  tinsel  and  kept  small.  The  hackle  was 
all  black.  Wings  of  the  fly  were  made  from 
gray  Mallard  feathers. 

This  angler  didn’t  get  particularly  good  re- 
sults with  the  fly  until  he  found  out  where 
and  how  to  fish  it.  The  ideal  method,  he 
finally  discovered,  was  to  fish  quiet,  flat 
water  and  to  let  the  fly  float  freely,  as  slowly 
as  the  current  carried  it. 

In  a single  summer  he  hooked  more  than 
400  bass  on  this  fly.  True,  many  of  them 
were  small  and  were  returned  to  the  water, 
but  he  also  took  a number  that  were  really 
fine  prizes. 

On  the  justly  famous  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  a certain  period  each 
summer  there  is  a large  hatch  of  dirty - 
white,  drake-like  flies.  They  are  on  the 
water  and  in  the  air  in  such  numbers  that 
the  angler  feels  as  if  he  were  witnessing  a 
summer  blizzard. 

These  flies  are  quite  small,  no  bigger  than 
Size  10.  Their  bodies  are  slender.  They 
don’t  seem  to  have  much  “meat”  on  them. 

But  when  they  appear  in  the  evening  the 
river  pools  literally  boil  with  feeding  bass, 
and  some  of  the  biggest  fish  taken  from  the 
North  Branch  are  caught.  Also,  during  this 
particular  hatch  the  bass  feed  so  ravenously 
on  the  evening  hatches  that  during  the  day- 
light hours  they  are  definitley  off  their  feed 
and  difficult  to  interest  in  either  live  bait 
or  artificial  lures. 

Many  an  angler,  fishing  a stream  which 
contains  both  trout  and  bass,  has  had  the  ex- 
perience of  hooking  a good  bass  on  a float- 
ing trout  fly.  And  yet,  when  bass  season 
opens,  the  angler  promptly  forgets  this  hap- 
pening and,  even  with  the  bass  hard  to 
catch,  never  bothers  to  turn  to  the  larger 
sizes  of  trout  flies  as  a last  resort. 

There  still  is  a lot  to  be  learned — at  least 
by  most  anglers — about  fishing  for  bass  with 
trout-type  flies.  But  everyone  who  has  ex- 
perimented with  it  has  made  definite  progress 
and  is  pretty  well  convinced  that  this  method 
of  angling  for  bass  is  something  really  worth 
learning  more  about. 

So,  remember: 

Black  bass  feed  on  small  insects,  often  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  very  much  the 
same  as  trout  do. 


Pike  Lures  Under  Surface 
Best  artificial  lures  for  pike  are  those  that 
travel  at  least  a foot  or  so  deep  in  the  water. 
Pike  are  not  often  caught  on  surface  lures. 


Don’ts  for  Plug  Casters 
Some  don’ts  for  plug  casters:  Don't  use 

a sidearm  cast  with  more  than  two  persons 
in  a boat;  don’t  walk  through  brush  with 
the  tip  of  the  rod  clearing  the  way;  don’t 
rough  a small  fish  just  because  it  hit  your 
lure;  don’t  work  too  close  to  still-fishermen. 


SOME  TROUT  LORE 

By  Don  Miller 


Every  time  I have  the  pleasure  of  dis- 
cussing fly-fishing — being  whenever  I meet 
someone  who  will  “bend  his  ear”  to  my 
perhaps  somewhat  overenthusiastic  verbiage 
— I am  reminded  of  the  time  we  visited  the 
State  Fish  Hatchery  at  Bellefonte  and  spent 
a most  pleasant  half  hour  or  so  watching 
trout,  of  all  species  and  sizes,  rising  to  little 
pink  clover  blooms  which  we  tossed  on 
the  water. 

You  may  say  that  this  was  a rather  cruel 
form  of  sport — perhaps  it  was — but  I was 
motivated  not  so  much  by  a purely  pleasure 
seeking  instinct  as  by  a scientific  interest.  I 
wanted  to  find  out  why  trout  could  be  so 
easily  fooled;  and  yet,  some  of  us  would 
spend  hours,  weeks,  months,  yes  even  years, 
in  trying  to  imitate  some  natural  insect. 

True,  they  were  hatchery-bred  trout,  but 
so  are  most  of  the  trout;  at  least  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  state.  It  was  interesting  to  note 
that  only  the  bright-colored  flowers  would 
get  results;  the  pink  and  white  ones.  With 
the  darker  ones  it  was  “no  soap”. 

Up  to  the  time  of  this  experience,  I had 
been  an  all-out  “natural  fly”  man.  I in- 
variably ignored  those  gaily-colored  bits  of 
“fluff  and  feathers”  which  adorned  the  sport- 
ing goods  counters  and  stuck  stubbornly  to 
the  black  gnats,  white  millers,  coachman,  etc. 
I had  often  wondered  why  people,  who  were 
probably  perfectly  normal  otherwise,  chose 
to  concoct  such  hideous  monstrosities,  which 
should  have  been  labeled  something  like: 
“any  resemblance  to  any  natural  insect,  either 
living  or  dead,  is  purely  coincidental.” 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  I had  learned  my 
lesson.  From  there  on  out  I went  “hog- 
wild”;  I bought  green  flies  with  red  hackles, 
red  flies  with  green  hackles,  pink  flies,  yellow 
flies,  ad  infinitum — and  what’s  more,  I caught 
trout — more  than  ever  before.  Just  a tip,  in 
closing — it  doesn’t  work  when  there’s  a hatch 
— three  guesses  why — 


ACTION!  CAMERA!! 

( From  Page  20) 

glued  to  the  viewfinder  during  all  this  time 
so  as  not  to  miss  an  apt  expression  or  an 
interesting  part  of  the  operation. 

While  these  pictures  were  all  taken  within 
the  space  of  a few  moments  and  recorded 
one  event,  other  action  series  can  be  de- 
veloped by  a group  of  shots  taken  at  dif- 
ferent points  in  the  day’s  fishing.  For  in- 
stance, if  lighting  conditions  and  background 
are  good  you  can  make  your  first  shot  of 
your  partner  making  a cast.  Later  on,  if  he 
gets  a strike,  you  can  pick  up  your  camera 
and  begin  to  record  the  action.  If  the  fish 
(assuming  he  lands  it)  proves  to  be  too  small 
to  be  interesting,  perhaps  later  on  a larger 
one  will  be  caught  which  can  be  substituted 
in  the  action.  Likewise,  if  there  have  been 
some  errors  in  exposure  or  focusing  in  one 
series,  some  of  the  others  taken  of  a differ- 
ent event  may  be  better,  and  four  or  five 
can  eventually  be  matched  up  which  will 
present  a good  sequence. 

Sequence  photographs  will  put  punch  into 
your  outdoor  album.  Try  them. 
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A sportsman’s  paradise  wear  the  heart  of  a hig  city. 
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on  the  Wissahickon  Creek. 

to  stock  the  Wissahickon.  Later,  when  the 
state  began  producing  fish  at  its  hatcheries, 
it  stocked  this  stream  with  bass  fingerlings 
or  fry,  expecting  to  make  it  a good  bass 
stream.  That  goal  was  never  realized. 

With  the  growth  of  communities  along  the 
creek  and  its  tributaries  above  County  Line, 
some  pollution  became  evident,  so  the  proper 
interest  in  the  stream  was  neglected  by 
fishermen  until  an  Englishman  named  Shaw, 
an  expert  fly  caster  who  was  in  Philadelphia 
teaching  that  art,  suggested  to  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Fish  and  Game  Protective  As- 
sociation the  possibility  of  making  the  Wissa- 
hickon a real  trout  stream. 

Acting  upon  his  suggestion,  the  association 
decided  to  get  to  work  on  the  project.  First, 
to  make  sure  that  pollution  would  be  elimi- 
nated, a number  of  committees  were  ap- 
pointed (two  men  on  each)  and  each  was 
assigned  to  two  miles  of  the  stream  and  its 
tributaries  above  the  park  area. 

Many  sore  spots  were  encountered,  but  by 
courteous  argument  and  by  sticking  to  their 
task,  at  the  end  of  ten  years  the  stream  was 
considered  sufficiently  clean  to  warrant  actual 
work  on  the  stream  within  the  park  area. 

The  work  of  the  small  committees  was  of 
great  value.  We  learned  that  the  time  to 
find  polluting  spots  was  when  the  snow  was 
on  the  ground.  We  also  learned  that  people 
are  willing  to  cooperate  in  cleaning  up  sore 
spots,  when  properly  approached. 

In  1935,  through  close  cooperation  between 
the  Fairmont  Park  commissioners,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  a plan  for  real  improve- 
ment of  the  stream  was  drafted. 

A complete  survey  was  made  to  determine 
the  possibilities  for  various  retards,  deflec- 


In  a bit  of  woodland  in  the  very  heart  of 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  nation — 
Fairmount  Park,  in  Philadelphia — is  a bit  of 
water  where  both  youngsters  and  expert  fly 
anglers  can  enjoy  the  gentle  sport  of  fishing. 

The  angling  is  done  in  Concourse  Lake, 
which  is  shallow,  so  a youngster  won’t  get 
into  trouble  if  he  falls  in. 

Each  year  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners stocks  the  lake  with  sunfish,  catfish, 
and  carp,  and  an  open  season  is  declared 
for  youngsters  under  the  age  of  16  and 
needing  no  state  fishing  licenses. 

The  boys  and  girls  show  up  with  all  kinds 
of  tackle.  There  are  cans  of  worms,  big  balls 
of  dough— and  all  the  youngsters  have  the 
time  of  their  lives.  Many  fathers  and 
mothers  trail  along  to  see  the  fun. 

The  trout  fishing,  which  one  would  assume 
to  be  impossible  within  a city  of  2,000,000 
people,  is  on  Wissahickon  Creek,  also  within 
the  Fairmont  Park  area.  It  is  a beautiful 
stream  flowing  through  a deep,  wooded  ra- 
vine for  a distance  of  about  five  miles.  There 
are  several  old  dams,  like  those  of  the  old 
grist  mills  that  once  thrived  there.  A road- 
way follows  the  creek  and  is  used  by  riders 
and  drivers  and  cyclists.  No  automobiles 
are  permitted. 

There  are  17  springs  which  flow  into  the 


Beautiful  rapids  and  pools 

creek  in  the  area,  and  thus  the  water  tem- 
perature is  kept  lower  than  might  be  ex- 
pected. The  area  for  fishing  is  between 
County  Line  and  Walnut  Lane  Bridge,  a 
distance  of  about  four  miles. 

The  Wissahickon  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  experiments,  as  the  records  for  the 
last  70  years  show.  Back  in  1874  the  State 
Fisheries  Commission,  in  its  earliest  days, 
netted  black  bass  from  the  Delaware  River 
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By  EDGAR  W.  NICHOLSON 

Member,  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
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Pennsylvania  Birds 

THE  YELLOWTHROAT 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


Have  you  ever  noticed,  as  you  walked 
through  a willow  thicket,  an  olive-backed, 
yellow-breasted,  black-masked  bird  peering 
at  you  out  of  a tangle  of  vegetation  and 
scolding  incessantly?  The  bird  is  the  active 
and  inquisitive  yellowthroat,  one  of  our 
most  common  warblers.  It  is  found  every- 
where there  is  water:  in  the  willow  thickets 
of  the  streamside,  in  wooded  bogs,  in  the 
weed,  sedge,  or  cattail  borders  of  a pond 
or  lake,  and  often  among  the  hedgerows, 
blackberry  thickets,  and  other  upland  spots 
far  from  its  usual  haunts. 

From  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  May  to 
the  last  of  June,  the  male  yellowthroat 
sings  constantly  his  rapid  and  variable  song 
of  witchity  witchity  witchity  witchity  witch. 
Often  during  these  months  he  indulges  in 
a flight  song.  Hopping  to  the  topmost 
branches  above  his  thicket  home,  the  yellow- 
throat launches  himself  into  flight,  singing 
as  he  rises  on  quivering  wings.  Reaching 
the  height  of  his  flight,  the  bird  drops 
silently  into  the  thicket,  where  in  a moment 
he  again  sings  his  vigorous  witchity  song. 

The  nest,  built  by  the  plain  brown  and 
yellow  female  in  May  or  June,  is,  for  so 
dainty  a warbler,  a bulky  one.  It  is  built 
of  dried  leaves  and  grasses,  either  on  the 
ground  or  a short  distance  above  it  in  a 
dense  clump  of  vegetation,  but  always 
among  or  attached  to  the  stems  of  plants. 

The  female  lays  a clutch  of  three  to  five 
whitish  eggs,  speckled  with  brown  and 
black,  and  incubates  them  for  twelve  days 
without  assistance  from  the  male.  And 
for  nearly  as  many  days  both  male  and 
female  feed  the  young  in  the  nest.  In  late 
July  and  early  August  the  rusty,  nondecsript 
young  with  their  parents  lurk  in  the 
swampy  tangles  and  feed  on  small  cater- 
pillars, ants,  aphids,  crickets,  leafhoppers, 
and  spiders.  In  August  and  September  the 
yellowthroats  join  the  flocks  of  migrant 
warblers  that  pass  through  their  haunts  and 
return  to  their  wintering  ground  in  South- 
ern United  States  and  in  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico. 


Bit  of  Fish  Lore 

Did  you  ever  wonder  why  fish  choose 
gravel  beds  instead  of  sand  flats  in  which 
to  spawn  their  eggs?  One  reason  is  that 
the  casings  of  the  eggs  are  so  soft  that 
particles  of  sand  would  puncture  them,  but 
the  pieces  of  gravel,  in  proportion  to  the 
eggs,  are  blunt  and  will  not  cut. 


Carrying  Paper  Matches 
A book  of  paper  matches  may  be  slipped 
inside  the  cellophane  jacket  of  a package 
of  cigarettes  to  keep  them  from  absorbing 
dampness  in  the  shirt  pocket. 


Trout  Flies  for  Bass 

Trout  flies  of  the  larger  sizes  are  good 
lures  for  river  bass  fishing,  particularly  in 
clear,  comparatively  shallow  water. 


FISHING  IN  A BIG  CITY 

(From  Page  22) 

tors,  small  dams,  and  other  improvements. 
This  survey  was  made  by  Mr.  O’Hara,  of 
the  fish  commission,  and  was  approved  by 
the  park  commission,  which  obtained  a fed- 
eral grant  of  $11,000.  The  association  fur- 
nished about  $1,000  for  tools  and  materials. 
All  work  was  done  under  the  supervision 
of  the  park  commission. 

Since  then  the  Fish  Commission  has  amply 
stocked  the  stream  with  trout  each  year  and 
thus  has  provided  the  fly  fishermen  of  Phila- 
delphia much  enjoyment  within  the  city  it- 
self. 

Strict  rules  and  regulations  are  in  force. 
Fishing  is  allowed  only  Wednesdays  and  Sat- 
urdays during  the  open  season.  Only  flies 
may  be  used,  and  spinners  are  prohibited. 
Ten  trout  may  be  caught,  but  only  three 
killed. 

The  park  assigns  an  experienced  guard  to 
patrol  the  stream  on  fishing  days.  He  keeps 
a record  of  the  number  of  fishermen,  the 
fish  caught,  and  the  number  killed.  The 
average  number  of  fishermen  through  the 
years  has  averaged  more  than  1,600,  with 
more  than  1,300  trout  caught,  half  of  which 
were  killed  and  the  rest  returned  to  the 
water. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a similar  project  exists 
anywhere  in  this  country.  An  ideal  trout 
stream,  with  a wooded  surrounding,  within 
a city  of  2,000,000  people  seems  fantastic. 
But  it  is  a great  success. 


MILLIONS  FOR  FISHING 


For  the  privilege  of  fishing,  sportsmen 
paid  record-breaking  fees  of  $15,877,361 
into  state  treasuries  during  last  fishing 
season. 

Reporting  this  fact,  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  said  the  states 
sold  11,068,717  licenses,  including  1,093,099 
non-resident  permits. 

These  totals  represented  increases  over  the 
previous  year  of  $5,297,050  in  revenue  and 
2,788,485  in  licenses.  Non-resident  licenses 
increased  a total  of  335,240. 

California  collected  the  greatest  fishing 
revenue,  $1,545,026,  but  Michigan  sold  the 
most  licenses,  904,557.  California  sold  764,- 
557  for  second  place  in  the  sales  parade. 

Michigan’s  revenues  of  $948,453  were 
fourth  highest  among  the  states.  Massa- 
chusetts collected  $1,223,995  and  Minnesota 
$1,017,686. 

Other  leaders  in  revenue  were  Pennsyl- 
vania, $918,200;  Wisconsin,  $909,258;  New 
York,  $799,620;  Ohio,  $633,035;  Washington, 
$521,375;  Illinois,  $520,743,  and  Missouri, 
$507,418. 

Runnersup  in  numbers  of  licenses  sold: 
Ohio,  718,842;  Minnesota,  627,907;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 567,000;  Illinois,  560,310;  New  York, 
551,927;  Indiana,  534,156,  and  Wisconsin, 
517,864. 

By  states,  the  numbers  of  resident  li- 
censes, non-resident  licenses,  and  total  fees 
paid  included:  Delaware,  3,449,  1,277,  $12,- 
095;  Maryland,  40,234,  7,457,  $89,138;  New 
Jersey,  91,714,  6,186;  New  York,  537,126, 
14,801,  $799,620;  Pennsylvania,  550,000,  17,000, 
$918,200. 


KINZUA  STOCKED  AGAIN 


Kinzua  Creek,  rated  the  No.  1 trout 
stream  in  the  area  around  Kane,  is  provid- 
ing fine  sport  again  this  year — in  spite  of 
a mysterious  pollution  that  wiped  out  every 
bit  of  life  in  a section  four  miles  long 
last  year.  Source  of  the  pollution,  inci- 
dentally, never  has  been  precisely  deter- 
mined. 

C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist  of  the 
Board  of  Fish  Commissioners,  informed  the 
Kane  Fish  and  Game  Club  that  the  pollu- 
tion had  been  termed  “temporary”  and  not 
“chronic”  and  that  for  that  reason  the 
state  was  justified  in  stocking  the  stream 
this  spring. 

Despite  every  effort,  the  cause  and  source 
of  the  pollution  never  have  been  determined. 
The  pollution,  of  a potent  nature,  originated 
in  the  sanitary  sewer  system  of  Kane  bor- 
ough. Every  lead  was  traced  by  state  and 
local  agencies,  but  the  source  was  not  found. 

Thousands  of  trout  died;  crawfish,  stone- 
rollers,  chubs,  and  insect  life  in  the  stream 
were  wiped  out.  Largest  of  the  fish  killed 
was  a brown  trout  36  inches  in  length. 

It  was  the  first  such  pollution  in  the 
history  of  the  stream. 


Bright  Spinner  Flies 

Bright  colors  are  preferred  in  flies  for  use 
with  spinners.  Good  patterns  are  the  Par- 
mechene  Belle,  the  Red  Ibis,  and  the  Mon- 
treal. 
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Pennsylvania  Pests 

The  Black  Widow 

By  JON  RIVERS 


'C'VERYONE  has  heard  of  the  Black 
Widow.  The  creature  has  been  making 
headlines  for  the  last  thirty  years.  She  has 
appeared  in  comic  strips,  mystery  novels, 
and  Sunday  supplements  chiefly  because  she 
sometimes  devours  her  husband  after  mat- 
ing. She  has  been  pictured  as  a most 
poisonous  pest,  and  that  is  precisely  what 
she  is.  Her  poison  is  15  times  as  potent  as 
the  same  amount  of  rattlesnake  venom. 

Our  most  poisonous  spider  doesn’t  look 
especially  malevolent.  The  female  has  a 
shiny  black,  hard  shell  for  an  abdomen, 
and  on  the  under  side  there  is  a reddish 
or  yellowish  design,  often  in  the  shape  of 
an  hourglass.  This  has  given  her  a number 
of  common  names  such  as  Hourglass  Spider, 
T-spider,  Red-spotted  Spider,  and  Shoe- 
button  Spider.  The  Indians  called  her 
Po-ko-moo.  Often  there  is  a sprinkling  of 
scarlet  dots  on  the  underside  of  the  ab- 
domen. The  head  and  thorax  make  up  a 
very  tiny  unit,  and  the  abdomen  is  only 
about  half  an  inch  long.  However,  the 
long  legs  make  the  pest  seem  bigger  than 
she  actually  is. 

Her  lord  and  master  is  a spider  that  is 
one-third  the  size  of  his  spouse.  He  differs 
greatly  in  color.  He  also  is  dark  but  has  a 
yellowish  hand  running  down  his  back  and 
several  vertical  marks  on  either  side.  The 
hourglass  on  his  tummy  is  usually  obscure. 
His  legs  are  gaily  banded  in  yellow  and 
black;  hers  are  solid  black 

All  spiders  have  fangs,  and  all  species 
possess  poison  glands,  but  the  Black  Widow 
is  in  a class  by  herself  as  far  as  venom  is 
concerned.  She  does  not  restrict  her  poison 
to  the  poison  sacs;  she  seems  completely 
impregnated  with  venom!  The  California 
Indians  made  their  arrow  heads  deadly  by 
dipping  them  in  the  mangled  bodies  of  these 
spiders.  Even  the  eggs  are  poisonous.  The 
poison  from  two  eggs  (each  about  1/25  inch 
in  diameter)  when  injected  into  an  adult 
v/hite  rat  will  bring  about  death  within  a 
few  minutes. 

The  male  of  the  species  plays  an  un- 
eviable  role.  He  seems  a bit  ridiculous,  for 
he  is  so  much  smaller  than  his  mate.  He 
takes  the  initiative  in  the  mating  ritual  but 
approaches  her  web  with  appreciable  caution. 
For  should  she  be  disinterested  in  courtship, 
she  will  entangle  him  in  her  web  and  use 
him  for  food.  Black  Widows  of  both  sexes 
are  notoriously  cannibalistic.  Even  should 
she  be  interested  in  mating,  he  isn’t  safe. 
Sometimes  after  mating,  should  she  be 
hungry,  he  becomes  her  next  meal.  Often, 
however,  he  escapes. 

The  female  will  lay  from  20  to  1,000 
yellowish  eggs  which  she  tidily  encloses  in 
a buff-colored  silken  sac.  This  sac  is  moved 
about  so  that  it  will  be  in  the  warmest 
part  of  the  nest  at  night  and  in  the  sunniest 
location  during  the  day.  The  eggs  hatch  in 
a few  days  if  the  weather  is  warm  or  from 
three  to  four  weeks  if  wet,  cold  weather  per- 
sists. She  is  a devoted  mother  while  her 
young  are  in  the  egg  stage,  but  when  the 
young  begin  to  hatch,  she  becomes  an  ogress 
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and  invariably  eats  a goodly  number  of  her 
own  offspring. 

The  young  pass  through  a number  of 
moults,  5 for  the  male  and  7 for  the  female, 
on  their  way  to  maturity.  Two  to  four 
months  are  required.  The  length  of  time 
depends  upon  the  abundance  of  food,  the 
temperature,  and  the  humidity.  Females 
often  live  two  years  during  which  time  they 
may  produce  nine  broods.  Males  do  not 
overwinter. 

The  webs  of  many  spiders  are  truly  works 
of  art.  Their  geometrical  designs  have  in- 
trigued mathematicians  through  the  ages. 
The  Black  Widow’s  web  is  an  exception.  It 
is  distinguished  by  its  ugliness.  It  com- 
pletely lacks  design;  the  strands  are  criss- 
crossed in  a helter-skelter  way.  Soon  soot 
and  dust  give  the  yard-long  web  an  un- 
couth, extremely  coarse  appearance.  The 
web  is  very  tough  and  strong.  This  is 
necessary,  for  it  must  hold  a great  variety 
of  insect  and  other  animal  life  upon  which 
the  monster  lives. 

The  Black  Widow  adapts  herself  to  many 
locations,  altitudes,  and  climates.  She  has 
been  found  several  hundred  feet  below  sea 
level  in  Death’s  Valley  and  8,000  feet  up 
mountain  sides.  While  she  would  choose 
warmth  and  dryness,  yet  she  can  exist 
where  the  climate  is  not  so  favorable.  Her 
untidy  webs  have  been  found  almost  every- 
where ...  in  locations  distant  from 
humanity  and  also  close  to  man.  She  has 
been  found  in  darkened  corners  of  garages, 
storage  bins,  barns,  basements;  behind 
awnings,  shutters,  eaves  spouting,  mailboxes; 
in  abandoned  shacks,  school  houses,  bus 
stations.  But  their  favorite  location  seems 
to  be  under  the  seats  of  the  old-fashioned 
privies  and  for  this  reason,  in  some  locali- 
ties, they  have  received  the  name  of  “out- 
door toilet  spider.”  The  majority  of  cases 
recorded  of  spider  bites  occurred  in  privies. 

The  bite  gives  the  impression  of  one’s 
being  pricked  sharply  by  a needle.  Often, 
however,  there  is  no  sign  of  the  spot  where 
the  fangs  entered  the  flesh.  A burning  sen- 
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sation  follows.  This  increases  to  extreme 
pain  in  many  directions  from  the  place 
where  the  poison  entered.  Usually  there  is 
vomiting,  low  fever,  perspiration,  cramps, 
muscle  spasms,  and  dizziness.  Whether  the 
bite  proves  fatal  or  not  seems  to  depend 
in  part  upon  the  physical  condition  of  the 
victim  and  upon  the  amount  of  poison  the 
spider  succeeds  in  forcing  into  the  victim’s 
body. 

The  Black  Widow  has  been  reported  from 
all  of  the  48  states.  Originally  it  was  thought 
to  be  a southern  spider,  so  it  is  probably 
adapting  itself  to  more  northern  climates. 
There  are  three  sub-species  in  our  country. 
There  have  been  over  500  cases  of  attack 
on  man  by  the  Black  Widow  in  California 
alone,  with  32  deaths  resulting.  There  has 
been  only  one  death  reported  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  was  unmistakably  due  to  the 
bite  of  this  spider,  although  undoubtedly 
there  have  been  others. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  the  Widow.  Teach 
youthful  anglers  to  know  and  avoid  her. 
Kill  her  and  destroy  her  egg  sacs.  Be  sure 
she  isn’t  lurking  in  the  fishing  lodge  when 
you  open  it  for  a week-end.  Examine  your 
blankets  before  you  hit  the  hay  and  your 
clothes  before  you  put  them  on  after  swim- 
ming in  the  old  swimming  hole.  Be  es- 
pecially critical  of  the  out-door  toilet.  By 
following  reasonable  precautions  you  can 
reduce  to  the  minimum  the  danger  of 
being  bitten. 


A GIRL  I KNOW 

She  takes  off  her  high  heels,  beads,  and  rings, 
Puts  on  men’s  togs, 

Such  as  boots  and  things, 

And  goes  a fishin’. 

The  little  dainty  fol-de-rol 

That  women  wear,  though  not  much  at  all, 

Are  cast  aside  for  coverall, 

And  she  goes  fishin’. 

She  jumps  right  up 
At  the  break  of  day, 

Grabs  her  rod  and  reel  and  hikes  away 
And  she  goes  fishin’. 

She  has  no  fear  of  the  rushing  stream, 
Where  the  waters  boil  in  the  sunlight  gleam, 
She  steps  right  in,  with  courage  I mean, 
And  she  goes  fishin’. 

She  baits  her  hook  from  the  hopper  can, 
And  whips  her  line  just  like  a man. 

If  she  snags  her  hook,  she  can  say  — — 
She  knows  her  fishin’. 

And  I’ll  say  to  you,  she’s  a darned  good  scout 
At  fishin’,  or  hikin’,  or  roughin’  out 
Or  cookin’  chicken  or  fryin’  trout, 

Well,  she’s  the  queen  of  the  clan,  or  there- 
about. 

— Charles  E.  Poole. 


Red  and  White  Plugs 

Best  colors  in  plugs  always  is  a topic 
good  for  a debate.  Red  and  white  combina- 
tions have  been  the  best  sellers  for  years. 
Black  and  yellow  are  becoming  increasingly 
popular. 


Bait  for  Sunfish 

Crickets,  on  a small  hook  and  a fine  leader, 
are  not  only  good  trout  bait.  They  also  are 
excellent  for  large  sunfish. 


OUR  FISH  INS  CLUB  OPENS 
BASS  SEASON 
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LOOK.'  AGATHA 
WEARS  A 
WIG/ 


JOHN'  WATCH 
WHERE  YOU’RE  GOING. 
LOOK  OUT  FOR  THAT 
LOG... DON'T  60  SO  FAST... 
ARE  YOU  SURE  WE'RE 
NOT  LOST...  LOOK  OUT, 
JOHN,  LOOK  OUT... 


AND  r I 
HER  AN  IN 
JUSTICE...  I THOT 
DYED  I 
HAIR/ 


AND 

I BOUGHT  A 
CAR  WITH  NO 
BACK  SEAT  TO 
GET  AWAY  FROM 
THAT  AND  THEN  I 
BROUGHT  HER 
FISHING  WITH 

me: 
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WHOOPEE! 
I CAUGHT  A 
MERMAID/ 
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X GUESS  HE  HAS 
SPORTING  BLOOD 
IN  HIS  VEINS  AFTER 
ALL! 
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REAPPOINTED 


CHARLES  A.  FRENCH 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries 


EDITORIAL 


Although  it  had  been  anticipated,  the  reappoint- 
ment of  Charles  A.  French  as  Commissioner  of  Fish- 
eries for  Pennsylvania  (on  Thursday,  July  10),  has 
been  received  with  general  enthusiasm  throughout  the 
State. 

Not  everyone  who  is  a fisherman  agrees,  in  every 
particular,  with  “Charley”  French’s  program  for  con- 
tinuing development  of  his  department  in  the  interests 
of  piscatorial  perfection  for  Pennsylvania.  It  would  be 
amazing  and  revolutionary  if  that  were  so.  But  from 
one  end  of  our  State  to  the  other  it  is  recognized  that 
Commissioner  French  is  an  enthusiastic  and  energetic 
man  who  knows  the  score  and  who  intends  to  see  to 
it  that  Pennsylvania  and  visiting  fishermen  get  ade- 
quate return  for  their  license  monies. 

Added  to  that  is  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  com- 


missioner is  an  expert  with  rod  and  reel,  and  those 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  him  in  action 
in  a trout  stream  are  unanimous  in  agreement  that 
there  are  few  more  skilled  in  all  types  of  casting. 

All  in  all,  we  think  that  Pennsylvania  is  very  fortu- 
nate to  have  such  a man  as  Commissioner  French  in 
charge  of  that  phase  of  State  planning  for  our  sports- 
men. For  we  can  be  certain  that  he  will  leave  nothing 
undone  to  protect  the  Commonwealth’s  proud  boast 
that  there  are  few  places  in  the  world  more  invitingly 
productive  than  the  streams  coursing  through  Penn’s 
Woods. 

We  offer  our  congratulations  both  to  Mr.  French 
and  to  Governor  Duff  for  his  well  considered  act  of 
reappointment. 


— From  The  Harrisburg  Telegraph — Friday,  July  11,  1947 
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Tastes  in  Tackle 


By  JOHN 

I>  EMEMBER  how  difficult  it  was  to  get 
new  tackle  only  two  years  ago — even 
last  year?  What  a difference  there  is  today! 
With  the  dawning  of  what  promises  to  be 
the  Golden  Age  of  Outdoor  Sports,  every- 
one, it  seems,  wants  to  get  into  the  act. 
Even  airplane  parts  manufacturers  now  have 
switched  to  making  tackle.  New  lures  are 
coming  out  every  day.  You  can  now  find 
advertised  lures  with  replaceable  skins, 
rocket-powered  plugs,  mercury-filled  min- 
nows, vertical-riding  spoons,  plugs  with  elec- 
tric lights  inside,  and  many  others. 

Add  these  to  the  old-time  favorites,  and 
you  can  readily  see  that  there  must  be 
thousands  of  pieces  of  angling  equipment 
being  manufactured.  A check  on  the  May 
issue  of  five  outdoor-type  magazines  showed 
that  well  over  150  companies  are  competing 
for  the  angler’s  money.  There  is  no  dearth 
of  equipment.  Your  problem  no  longer 
is  where  to  get  equipment  but  what  to 
select. 

Undoubtedly,  most  of  this  equipment  is 
good.  Most  of  it  is  tested  and  proved  in 
the  field — one  company,  at  least,  has  a 
pond  behind  its  factory  where  the  lures  are 
tested — and  actual  performance  must  be 
satisfactory  before  a manufacturer  will  risk 
production. 

When  you  go  into  a fishing  tackle  store 
nowadays,  you  are  in  the  position  of  a 
hungry  man  at  a smorgasbord.  If,  like  him, 
you  grab  whatever  is  closest  or  fanciest, 
you  probably  will  not  get  the  tackle  best 
suited  to  your  needs.  Although  fishing  can 
never  be  reduced  to  an  exact  science,  there 
are,  within  limits,  rules  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  selection  of  tackle. 

In  deciding  on  the  choice  of  tackle,  several 
considerations  are  in  order:  namely,  the 

type  of  fish,  the  type  of  water  to  be  fished, 
the  weather  conditions  prevailing,  the  time 
of  day,  the  time  of  year,  and,  of  course,  the 
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method  of  fishing,  as  well  as  others.  All 
these  factors  affect  the  type  of  tackle  to  be 
used. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  all-purpose 
lure.  There  couldn’t  be.  Different  species  of 
fish  have  different  preferences.  Their  food 
is  different;  their  eating  habits  are  different — 
even  their  looks  are  different.  A sucker 
could  not  gobble  a bass  plug  even  if  he 
wanted  to,  which  he  would  not.  To  catch 
fish,  you  must  please  their  individual  fancies. 
To  do  otherwise  is  usually  a waste  of  time. 

In  selecting  angling  equipment,  your  prob- 
lem is  relatively  simple  if  you  are  a bait 
fisherman,  and  your  expense  will  be  cor- 
respondingly low.  If  you  fish  for  the  so- 
called  “vegetarian”  fish — carp,  suckers,  cat- 
fish, bullheads,  etc. — you  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  types  of  lures,  or  their 
action  or  color.  Neither  do  you  have  to 
worry  much  about  the  casting  ability  of 
your  rod  and  reel.  You  generally  do  not 
cast  often  enough  for  that. 

About  all  you  need  is  something  to  get 
the  line  out  where  you  want  it,  something 
that  you  can  prop  up  on  a forked  stick 
while  you  wait  for  the  fish  to  circulate 
around  until  they  find  your  bait.  A good 
rod  and  reel,  of  course,  are  positive  assets, 
and  they  increase  the  pleasure  of  fishing; 
however,  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Still  bait  fishermen  used  throwlines  before 
rods  became  as  popular  as  they  are  today. 

Inasmuch  as  accuracy  in  casting  is  not 
important,  you  can  use  a heavy  sinker  and 
a stiff  rod.  With  a roundhouse  sweep  you 
can  get  tremendous  mileage  out  into  the 
deepest  water. 

Bottom  snags  are  the  curse  of  bait  fisher- 
men. Use  a heavy  line;  twenty  pound  test 
is  not  too  much.  Splice  a somewhat  weaker 
section  to  the  end,  and  attach  your  hooks 
to  that,  or  tie  on  the  sinker  alone  with  a 
piece  of  weaker  line.  Then  if  you  come 
up  with  a snag,  you  can  tear  up  the  bottom 
without  losing  your  line.  The  hooks  will 
pull  loose  or  straighten  out  or  your  line 
will  part  at  the  weaker  end  rather  than  at 
the  rod  tip.  If  you  hook  a good-sized  fish, 
you  can  crank  him  in  without  taking  too 
much  nonsense  from  him. 

There  are  a great  many  anglers  of  this 
type.  If  you  are  one  of  them  and  your  prime 
objective  is  food,  there  can  be  no  argument 
with  that.  Your  equipment  can  consist 
of  a rod  or  two,  a can  of  nightcrawlers,  a 
package  of  doughballs  or  sun-ripened  liver, 
and  a stringer.  Except  for  a few  spare 
hooks  and  sinkers,  little  else  is  needed. 

The  snelled  hooks  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  for  all-round  use,  provided  that  they 
are  replaced  whenever  the  gut  becomes 
fraved. 

The  live-bait  fisherman,  although  usually 
after  game  fish,  does  not  have  a much 
more  complicated  problem.  If  you  fish  your 
line  down  over  the  side  of  a boat,  or  if 
you  cast  out  from  shore,  you  still  come 
under  the  category  of  “static”  anglers.  You 
actually  are  letting  your  bait  do  the  work 


for  you.  You  choose  a likely-looking  spot, 
set  your  bait  to  advantage,  and  wait  for 
the  fish  to  find  it. 

Suppose  you  are  panfishing.  If  you  do 
not  use  your  casting  rod  or  fly  rod,  you 
will  need  a pole  of  some  kind,  a cane  pole 
ten  feet  in  length  or  longer  being  the 
commonest  in  use.  You  will  need  a light 
line  (which  should  be  anchored  to  the 
middle  of  the  pole  as  well  as  the  tip,  just 
in  case)  a bobber,  an  assortment  of  small 
snelled  hooks,  and  a few  sinkers  of  the 
pinch-on  or  split-shot  type.  Your  bait 
is  usually  live  bait — minnows,  insects,  craw- 
fish— although  you  can  jiggle  a small  spinner 
with  a bit  of  pork  rind  or  a fly  attached. 
The  bobber  should  be  as  sensitive  as  possible 
to  keep  the  small  fish  from  getting  suspicious 
of  the  resistance  it  offers. 

Some  anglers  use  a wire  spreader  to 
which  two  shelled  hooks  can  be  attached. 
Using  this  system  you  can  offer  two  kinds 
of  bait  at  the  same  time,  even  catch  two 
fish  at  the  same  time  if  you  are  lucky. 

You  can  fish  for  panfish  with  your  bait 
casting  rod,  both  with  live  bait  or  with 
fly  or  spinner,  if  you  have  a mind  to.  Using 
a bait  casting  rod,  you  will  need  a bobber 
with  a hole  through  the  stem.  Thread  it 
on  your  line  behind  a bead,  tie  a small  knot 
in  your  line,  add  sufficient  weight,  and  you 
'■’n  cast  your  line  out.  The  line  will  slip 
through  the  bobber  until  the  knot  stops 
it  at  the  depth  you  wanted.  The.  main 
difficulty  in  this  method  of  fishing  is  in 
responding  to  nibbles.  As  little  slack  as 
posable  should  be  kept  in  the  line. 

Fly  fishing  with  a bait  casting  rod  is 
often  very  productive.  Most  important  is 
a casting  weight  (an  old  plug  with  the 
hooks  removed  will  do  nicely) . Usually  it 
is  a floater,  although  it  does  not  have 
to  be.  Attach  your  fly  to  about  six  feet 
of  leader  behind  the  weight.  Hold  the 
hook  with  the  tip  of  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  left  hand  and  flip  the  weight 
out  with  a sideways  flip  cast.  With  a little 
practice  there  is  nothing  to  it.  Of  course, 
you  must  not  hold  the  hook  too  far  up  on 
the  shank.  And  it  is  suicide  to  cast  with- 
out controlling  the  dangling  fly.  This  method 

( Turn  to  Page  14) 
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A fair  angler  and  her  catch  of  two  trout  from 
the  women’s  section  of  the  Fishermen’s  Paradise. 


A battling  rainbow  is  drawn  to  the  landing 
net. 


PARADISE  NOTES 


The  famous  Fishermen’s  Paradise  on 
Spring  Creek  recently  closed  another  suc- 
cessful season,  and  on  this  page  are  some 
pictures  of  activities  at  the  project  this  year. 

Total  registrations  for  the  1947  season 
were  27,178. 


Cars  of  eager  anglers  parked  in  long  rows  on  the  grounds  at  the  Spring  Creek  project 


Visitors  line  up  at  the  registration  booth  to  get  their  special  badges. 


It’s  pretty  crowded,  but  this  is  just  an  average  congregation  at  a favorite  spot  in  the  Paradise. 


The  anglers  reported  catching  29,582  trout, 
of  which  10,743  were  killed. 

The  Paradise  opened  14  years  ago  as  a 
project  in  which  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 


sioners tested  various  stream  improvement 
devices.  It  still  serves  that  purpose — and 
also  it  attracts  anglers  from  all  over  the 
eastern  half  of  the  United  States  each  season. 
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The  Art  Of  Trout  Fishing 


An  ideal  stretch  of  trout  water.  A dry  fly  for  the  pool  and  a bucktail  for  the  fast  water  below. 


By  HOWARD  M.  ERNST 

T^ULLY  appreciating  the  fact  that,  as  in 
all  professions,  years  of  practice  and  ex- 
perience are  required  in  order  to  reach  the 
high  point  of  proficiency  of  the  artist,  in 
trout  fishing,  I feel  it  nevertheless  an  aus- 
picious occasion  to  set  forth  a brief  resume 
concerning  the  respective  character  and 
habits  of  three  of  our  better  known  species 
of  trout.  To  this  I shall  take  the  liberty 
of  adding  some  pertinent  remarks  as  to  the 
best  manner  in  which  I deem  these  fish 
may  be  captured  and  in  doing  so  will  lay 
particular  stress  on  the  choice  of  lures  and 
methods  of  angling  in  relation  to  their  con- 
trolling factors — water  conditions,  time,  place, 
and  weather. 

While  hardly  pretending  that  I may  thus 
be  able  to  transform  the  reader  into  an 
artist  of  the  stream,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
I may  be  able  to  transform  some  of  his  hope- 
less and  unprofitable  days  fishing  into  inter- 
esting and  successful  angling  adventures. 

The  Brook  Trout 

The  first  fish  on  my  list  is  the  Salvelinus 
Fontinalis  (Char),  or  Eastern  Brook  Trout. 
This  most  beautifully  marked  and  highly 
colored  fish  is  not  a trout  in  the  fullest  sense 
of  the  word,  being  what  is  known  as  a Char. 
It  is  a seeker  of  cold  water,  and  it  is  first  to 
suffer  from  drought  and  rising  temperature. 
Whenever  possible,  the  Char  will  seek  the 
deep  water  of  the  lakes,  if  the  stream  enters 
one.  If  such  water  is  not  available,  the 
Salvelinus  will  congregate  in  the  deepest 
spring  pools  that  the  river  or  stream  af- 
fords. Rarely,  if  ever,  after  summer  heat 
sets  in,  does  the  Salvelinus  frequent  fast 
water.  This  particularly  applies  to  the 
larger  fish. 

Being  a free  feeder,  the  Brook  Trout  rises 
to  a dry  fly.  And,  regardless  of  pattern  or 
color,  they  will  usually  rush  madly  at  any 
sunken  lure,  be  it  a spinner,  large  fly,  imita- 
tion mouse,  or  a bug.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
brook  trout  are  apt  to  continue  rising  until 
they  are  finally  pricked  or  hooked.  On  one 
occasion  in  Canada  it  appeared  that  the  fish 
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A N ARTICLE  on  the  snakes  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  by  N.  R.  Casillo,  naturalist  and 
sportsman,  will  be  a feature  of  the  Septem- 
ber Angler.  Profusely  illustrated  it  will  be 
well  worth  the  attention  of  every  fisherman. 

John  Cliff  will  discuss  the  clothing  worn 
by  fishermen,  illustrating  his  points  with 
pictures  that  you’ll  remember  for  a long 
time. 

From  the  Fish  Commission  will  come  an 
article  on  the  hatchery  laboratory. 

Others  of  the  Angler  staff  will  discuss 
carp  and  carp  fishing,  bass  and  bass  fishing, 
and  a variety  of  other  topics  of  interest  to 
the  sportsmen  of  this  state. 


considered  it  a personal  insult  if  they  were 
unable  to  fasten  themselves  on  the  hook. 
The  Salvelinus  runs  heavier  per  inch  of 
length  than  his  brothers  and  sisters.  A six- 
teen and  a half  inch  fish  will  average  about 
two  pounds. 

On  waters  frequented  by  this  species,  one 
should  start  the  day  fishing  a submerged 
fly  and,  if  early  in  the  season,  special  at- 
tention should  be  given  the  eddies  behind 
pockets,  the  head  and  foot  of  pools,  and  the 
apparently  quiet  water  on  the  sides  of  the 
stream.  Also  be  sure  to  drop  the  fly  in 
spots  of  whirling  scum  or  foam,  but  not  in 
the  white  water.  When  fishing  this  type 
of  stream,  a No.  10  fly  in  the  Eastern  states 


The  clothes  a man  wears  make  or  break  a 
trout  trip.  This  angler  is  assembling  his  gear. 


and  No.  8 in  Canadian  waters  are  the  best 
sizes.  Coachmen,  royal  and  plain,  Brown, 
and  Grey  hackle,  are  good  in  both  our  own 
and  Canadian  waters,  while  a Wickhams 
Fancy  and  Cahill  may  be  added  to  the  east- 
ern list  and  Parmachene  Belle  to  the  north- 
ern list. 

As  the  season  progresses  the  fish  move 
into  the  deeper,  colder  waters  and  they  can 
only  be  aroused  in  the  evening  when,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  large  flies  or  imitation  bugs 
tied  on  No.  6 hooks,  fished  well  below  the 
surface,  will  bring  results.  However,  on  an 
occasional  summer  day,  particularly  if  there 
is  visible  insect  life  in  evidence  on  the 
stream,  a small  dry  fly  fished  over  fast  runs 
may  bring  astounding  results.  In  Eastern 
waters,  after  a rain,  a small  spinner  cast 
into  the  pockets  and  eddies  close  to  shore 
may  attract  an  odd  fish. 

When  hooked,  Fontinalis  is  a determined 
fighter.  He  is  not  apt  to  break  water  but 
will  make  a series  of  lightning-like  dashes 
intermingled  with  constant  and  dogged-like 
pounding.  If  you  put  too  much  strain  on 
your  tackle,  you  may  well  be  heir  to  the 
disagreeable  and  sinking  sensation  which  is 
always  brought  to  mind  when  you  tell  your 
friends  of  the  big  one  that  got  away. 

The  Rainbow  Trout 

Salmo  Iridens,  or  Rainbow  Trout,  is  a 
native  of  the  West,  but  has  been  scattered 
throughout  the  East  and  North,  where  he 
has  ably  protected  himself  and  thrived.  A 
silver  fish  with  black  spots  and  the  tell- 
tale blood  red  band  along  his  sides,  the  Rain- 
bow is  a worthy  antagonist.  He  is  a wan- 
derer, always  searching  for  the  sea  and 
again  seeking  the  headwaters  of  his  stream 
to  spawn.  In  the  East  he  is  infrequently 
caught  in  the  summer,  but  quite  plentiful 
in  the  spring.  In  the  West,  both  spring  and 
fall  prove  good  fishing. 

The  Rainbow  is  a freer  riser  than  the 
Brook  Trout  and  affords  rare  sport  on  the 
dry  fly.  Unlike  the  Brook  Trout,  you  cannot 
proceed  to  fish  a stream  inhabited  by  Rain- 
bows on  the  basis  of  fishing  wet  with  the 
odds  in  your  favor.  In  fact,  I am  inclined 
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Panfishes  Furnish  Both  Food  and  Fun 


Recognition  Characters  of  Some  Common  Panfishes. 


By  W.  R.  WALTON 

YW/ HEN  the  term  panfish  is  mentioned,  the 
**  minds  of  most  fresh-water  anglers  re- 
vert to  the  ubiquitous  and  sprightly  sun- 
fishes  and  their  nearest  relatives.  Some 
writers  apparently  regard  most  members  of 
this  group  principally  as  prey  for  the  juve- 
nile angler.  But  the  truth  is  that  these 
little  fishes  afford  both  real  sport  and  de- 
licious food  to  thousands  of  fishermen  of 
all  ages. 

As  to  the  sunfishes  proper,  in  discussing 
habits  and  methods  of  angling  there  is  a 
tendency  to  lump  them  as  a unit.  But  this 
is  a mistake,  as  the  individual  species  fre- 
quently differ  considerably  in  both  food 
habits  and  choice  of  abode.  For  instance, 
the  green  sunfish  and,  to  some  degree,  the 
red  breasted  sunfish  are  primarily  fish 
eaters,  preferring  streams,  while  on  the  con- 
trary, the  bluegill  prefers  insects,  crus- 
taceans, and  at  times  tender  parts  of  water 
plants  and  does  best  as  a pond  fish.  In 
their  preferred  habitats  these  fishes  grow 
to  maximum  size  and  toothsomeness. 

Of  course,  they  can  and  do  exist  in  many 
types  of  waters  both  inland  and,  in  some 
cases,  in  tidal  estuaries  where  the  salinity 
does  not  become  too  great.  The  rock  bass 
prefers  cool,  clear  streams  supplied  with 
deep,  rocky  holes,  while  the  crappies,  prefer- 
ably pond  fishes,  will  tolerate  almost  all 
types  of  water  and  bottoms  providing  suffi- 
cient food  is  present. 

Of  the  sunfishes  proper,  there  are  many 
species  and  varieties,  as  some  of  the  species 
hybridize  readily.  For  this  reason  their  sci- 
entific classification  has  become  seriously 
confused.  Of  this  large  group,  however, 
only  a few  kinds  or  species  are  of  real  in- 
terest to  the  Pennsylvania  angler.  Most  of 
these  common  species  can  be  readily  recog- 
nized by  observing  a few  easily  seen  char- 
acteristics as  illustrated  in  the  accompanying 
chart. 

The  shape  and  color  of  the  opercular  flap, 
or  so-called  “ear,”  are  usually  good  indi- 
cations of  the  species  in  hand.  On  the  con- 
trary, their  body  colorations  frequently  vary 
so  greatly  with  environment  as  to  be  quite 
confusing  and  unreliable.  This  variation 
seems  to  be  governed  by  water  and  bottom 
conditions  as  \vell  as  the  amounts  of  trans- 
mitted sunlight.  Throughout  the  South 
many  of  the  different  sunfishes  are  known 
as  bream  or  brim,  while  in  some  few  lo- 
calities they  are  called  by  the  misleading 
term  of  “perch.” 

The  sunfishes  generally  are  very  prolific 
breeders,  as  they  not  only  produce  many 
eggs  but  many  of  them,  notably  the  blue- 
gill,  nest  and  multiply  from  early  May  until 
cold  weather  arrives.  The  males  protect 
the  nests  savagely,  and  hence  a large  per- 
centage of  the  hatch  may  survive.  Thus, 
when  firmly  established  in  a lake  or  stream, 
it  becomes  practically  impossible  seriously 
to  deplete  their  numbers  through  any  legal 
means  of  fishing. 

As  regards  rods  and  lines  for  sunfish 
angling,  anything  from  a sapling  to  a 3-ounce 
fly  rod  may  be  used,  but  my  personal  choice 


is  a light  fly  rod  fitted  with  at  least  30  yards 
of  8-pound  test  nylon  leader  material.  This 
is  inexpensive  and  is  available  in  ten  yard 
coils  connected,  in  any  length  desired.  In 
bait  fishing  with  a spinner  or  bait  of  mod- 
erate weight  this  can  be  cast  quite  satis- 
factorily. But  where  it  is  desired  to  cast 
small  flies,  this  nylon  is  far  too  light  a line, 
so  that  the  usual  line  and  leader  should  be 
employed.  However,  the  nylon  is  almost 


invisible  and  is  very  strong  in  comparison  to 
its  weight. 

When  fishing  brushy  shores,  where  no 
backcast  is  available,  it  can  be  snap -cast  to 
considerable  distance  by  retaining  the  coils 
in  the  right  hand  and  releasing  them  just  at 
the  right  moment.  A little  practice  with  this 
scheme  soon  makes  one  quite  adept  at  it. 

One  of  the  most  abundant  and  widely 
(Turn  to  Page  17) 
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Moonlight  Bass 

By  FOREST  N.  WATER 


•fT'HE  moon  was  full  and  bright,  the  night 
sky  was  cloudless  and  agleam  with  its 
vast  array  of  twinkling  stars,  as  Bill  and  I 
stowed  our  fishing  gear  aboard  our  row 
boat  and  headed  it  out  in  to  the  waters  of 
Pine  Lake.  From  my  seat  in  the  stern  I 
could  look  out  over  Bill’s  straining  form, 
as  he  plied  the  oars,  and  see  the  black  form 
of  fish  as  they  jumped  in  the  moonlight. 
They  were  big  ones,  too.  We  were  headed 
for  a little  cove  where  we  had  always 
caught  bass  on  our  daylight  trips. 

I looked  at  the  luminous  dial  on  my  wrist 
watch,  and  it  was  just  10  o’clock  when  we 
dropped  anchor  and  started  to  rig  up  our 
rods.  This  night  fishing  was  something  new 
ior  Bill  and  me.  In  fact,  we  had  heard  so 
many  times  from  fishermen  who  were  sup- 
posed to  know  their  fish  that  fish  would  not 
ibite  on  a clear  moonlight  night  that  we  were 
.out  to  see  for  ourselves  if  it  was  true. 

We  had  picked  a perfect  night  for  our 
■venture.  From  our  boat  the  shore  was 
plainly  visible  in  the  moonlight.  The  lake 
was  calm  and  looked  like  a sheet  of  dark 
glass. 

“Looks  like  we  bit  off  more  than  we  can 
chew,”  Bill  broke  his  silence. 

“What  makes  you  say  that?”  I questioned. 

“Well,”  Bill  continued,  “I  never  have  had 
much  luck  with  fish  in  the  daylight  when 
the  water  was  as  calm  as  this  is  now.” 

“I  know,  but  it’s  fairly  dark  as  far  as  the 
fish  are  concerned,  and  they  will  be  out 
swimming  around  instead  of  hiding  like  they 
do  during  the  day.”  I insisted.  “And  be- 
sides, look  how  they  are  jumping  after  bugs 
tonight.  That  proves  they  are  feeding,  and 
if  they  are  feeding  we  can  catch  them.” 

“We’ll  see,”  said  Bill,  and  shot  his  plug 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  last  splash. 

To  say  I was  a little  hasty  with  my  pre- 
diction is  putting  it  mildly,  for  we  plugged 
for  about  an  hour  without  so  much  as  a 
strike,  with  fish  jumping  all  around  us,  and 
could  not  understand  why  they  would  not 
strike  our  lures.  We  tried  everything  we 
had  in  our  tackle  boxes,  but  the  bass  refused 
them  all.  In  desperation  I told  Bill  to  pull 
up  the  anchor  and  get  out  his  flashlight. 

“What  crazy  stunt  are  you  going  to  pull 
now?”  he  exclaimed,  “Blind  them  with  the 
light?” 

“No,”  I said,  “You  lay  down  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  while  I row  around  slowly,  and 
see  if  you  can  see  what  kind  of  a bug  they 
are  feeding  on.” 

So  while  I rowed  Bill  searched  the  water 
with  his  light. 

“Hold  it,”  he  finally  yelled,  and  plucked 
a bug  out  of  the  water. 

“What  is  it?”  I asked  as  he  sat  there  ex- 
amining it. 

“Why,  it’s  a june  bug,”  he  blurted  out. 
“And  I don’t  have  anything  in  my  tackle 
box  that  even  faintly  resembles  it.”  “How 
about  you?  Do  you  still  have  that  june  bug 
spinner?” 

“No,”  I said,  “All  I have  is  a small  fly 
rod  june  bug  that  is  too  light  to  use  with 
a casting  rod.” 


“Well,”  Bill  said,  with  a downcast  look, 
“that  does  it.  We’re  licked.” 

“Oh,  no,  we’re  not,”  I quickly  corrected 
him,  as  I dug  around  in  my  tackle  box 
looking  for  my  small  june  bug. 

“What  do  you  mean  we’re  not?”  he  asked 
with  a perplexed  look  on  his  face.  And 
added:  “You  can’t  use  that  little  bug  to 
cast  with.” 

“I  know  that,”  I reassured  him,  “but  I 
have  an  idea  I’d  like  to  try  out  before  we 
give  up  for  the  night.” 

“Here,  change  places  with  me,  I’ve  found 
the  bug,”  I told  him.  I hooked  the  bug  on 
my  leader  and  dropped  it  over  the  stern  of 
the  boat.  I then  told  Bill  to  start  rowing 
slowly  while  I stripped  about  fifty  feet  of 
line  from  my  reel  and  let  it  drag  out  behind 
the  boat. 

“Brother,  that’s  a new  one  on  me,”  laughed 
Bill,  “trolling  in  the  moonlight  with  a june 
bug.  Think  the  fish  can  see  that  little 
thing?” 

“Sure,”  I assured  him.  “They  saw  those 
live  ones,  did  they  not?  You  just  take  it 
easy  with  those  oars,  and  I’ll  show  you  a 
fish.” 

No  sooner  had  those  words  left  my  mouth 
than  my  rod  gave  a jerk  and  I snapped  the 
tip  up  to  hook  the  fish  and  to  let  the  action 
of  the  rod  cushion  some  of  the  shock  of  the 
first  rush. 

My  reel  screamed  as  it  highballed  down 
the  lake,  and  my  thumb  got  hot  as  I 
squeezed  harder  and  harder,  trying  to  slow 
it  down  or  turn  it  before  it  came  to  the  end 
of  my  line.  Just  as  I expected  to  hear  the 
snap  of  my  line  as  it  broke,  it  finally 
turned  and  headed  back  toward  the  boat. 

As  the  fish  came  near  the  boat  it  left  the 
water  in  a flying  leap,  trying  to  throw  the 
hook,  but  I was  ready  this  time. 

I fought  the  fish  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  it  made  a beautiful  picture.  Every  time 
it  jumped  its  wet  sides  would  reflect  the 
moonlight,  and  it  looked  as  if  I were  playing 
a streak  of  silver  light  rather  than  a fish. 


It  finally  tired  and  I slowly  reeled  it  to 
the  boat  where  Bill  slipped  the  net  under 
it  and  lifted  it  into  the  boat. 

“What  will  he  weigh?”  I asked  Bill  as  he 
handed  the  fish  over  to  me  to  unhook. 

“I’ll  bet  he  will  go  five  pounds,”  Bill 
answered.  I hefted  him  and  was  inclined 
to  agree  with  him. 

By  now  Bill  could  no  longer  restrain  him- 
self and  urged  me  to  change  places  with 
him.  So  I traded  Bill  the  rod  for  the  oars. 
At  the  end  of  five  minutes  Bill  also  had  a 
bass  hanging  on  the  end  of  his  line.  Every 
time  the  fish  would  leave  the  water  Bill 
would  yell,  “Bravo.”  And  say:  “That’s  the 
kind  of  fish  I like,  the  fighting  kind.  You 
can  never  call  them  yours  until  you  have 
them  in  the  boat.” 

Wflien  the  fish  tired  and  just  swam  around 
in  little  circles,  Bill  worked  it  to  the  boat, 
and  I lifted  it  out  of  the  water.  Bill  asked 
about  what  he  would  weigh,  and  I guessed 
about  three  pounds. 

“OK,”  Bill  said,  “String  him  up,  and  let’s 
try  for  another  one.  Who  said  we  can’t 
catch  fish  on  a moonlight  night?” 

The  next  strike  Bill  got  made  him  grunt 
as  he  hooked  the  bass,  and  he  exclaimed: 
“Boy,  this  one  is  an  old  lunker!  Follow 
him  with  the  boat  before  he  takes  out  all 
my  line,  I can’t  seem  to  stop  him.” 

I moved  the  boat  around  as  best  I could  to 
give  Bill  all  the  advantage  in  his  struggle 
to  land  the  fish.  However,  after  about  three 
minutes  of  fighting  this  fish  Bill  turned 
around  with  a look  of  dismay  on  his  face. 
I asked:  “What’s  the  matter?” 

Bill  gulped:  “He  broke  the  line!” 

“Well,”  I exclaimed,  “That’s  fishing.” 
“Yea,”  Bill  moaned,  “But  we  don’t  have 
another  june  bug.  Now  we  will  have  to 
go  in.” 

I tried  to  console  him  with  the  fact  that 
we  had  at  least  proved  we  could  catch  fish 
on  a moonlight  night.  For  we  had  two 
large-mouthed  bass  to  prove  it. 


Using  An  Old  Leader 

A leader  is  no  longer  useful  when  it 
gets  down  to  a foot  or  two  in  length,  but 
that  is  no  reason  for  throwing  it  away.  The 
leader  fragment,  if  still  in  good  condition, 
can  be  cut  into  eight- inch  lengths  and  used 
for  hook  snells. 


“The  moon  was  full  and  bright  . . . The  night  sky  agleam.” 
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Wild-Water  Natives 

By  JACK  ANDERSON 


Three  native  mountain  trout. 


rT'HE  people  of  the  Pocono  Mountain  region 
in  Pennsylvania  live  in  a world  by 
themselves.  They  are  like  Californians. 
Their  planet  begins  along  about  Stroudsburg 
and  ends  at  the  southern  fringes  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  and  heaves  and  yawns  and  dreams, 
nameless  and  remote  except  for  small,  scat- 
tered communities — a misty,  quiet  world  of 
rhododendron  jungles,  great  stands  of  grey 
birch,  rocky  ridges,  and  forbidding  swamps. 

People  from  all  parts  of  eastern  United 
States  generally  and  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  especially  have  rubbed 
shoulders  with  these  picturesque  mount- 
aineers while  gunning  for  white-tailed  deer, 
grouse,  or  snowshoes;  or,  as  Harry  Ross  and 
I were  doing  this  particular  sunny  day  in 
May,  while  angling  for  the  small  but 
scrappy  native  brook  trout. 

Both  being  familiar  with  the  Poconos, 
Harry  and  I had  started  out  without  clear 
destination. 

We  shouldered  our  spunky  mountain- 
climbing coupe  at  a cross-road  farm  above 
Marshall’s  Creek  and  stepped  into  warm 
sunlight.  Two  things  greeted  us:  a slow- 
moving  mountaineer  and  a swarm  of  black 
gnats.  The  mountaineer  spoke: 

“Can  I help  you  on  something?” 

“Sure  can!”  Harry  said.  “We’re  looking 
for  some  brook  trout  fishing!” 

The  mountaineer’s  head  shook  slowly. 

“Ain’t  no  brook  trout  up  here!  We  got 
nothing  right  in  this  section  but  native 
trout!” 

Harry  nodded,  a slight  grin  crawling  into 
his  face. 

“That’s  the  ticket!  Lead  us  to  them  and 
name  your  price!” 

“Pull  your  car  into  the  lane,”  the  mount- 


aineer said.  “Ain’t  got  time  to  take  you 
nowheres.  But  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get 
there.” 

I put  in  quickly,  “How  far  it  is?  Easy 
walking  distance?” 

He  nodded.  “Saw  Creek  ain’t  more’n  half- 
mile  back  cross  the  bush!”  He  swayed  his 
arm. 

Harry  looked  at  me  and  grinned.  “Let’s 
go!”  he  sang  out  and  slapped  me  on  the 
shoulder.  “These  bro — ” He  nearly  said 
‘brookies’  but  cut  short.  “These  natives 
would  fight  a cross-cut  saw!  What  are  we 
waiting  on?”  He  turned  toward  the  car,  I 
following  and  fanning  gnats. 

The  mountaineer  shuffled  to  the  porch  of 
his  ramshackle  house  and  slid  into  place 
beside  a comer  post.  He  braced  his  big  arms 
on  his  knees  and  watched  us  with  passive 
curiosity. 

I pulled  the  car  into  the  weedy  lane. 
Harry  and  I saturated  ourselves  with  insect 
repellant,  then  assembled  our  tackle.  Harry 
chuckled.  I was  slipping  into  hip  boots  and 
looked  up  for  explanation  of  his  amusement. 
Harry  murmured: 

“Pretty  typical.  He  hasn’t  time  to  guide 
us — too  much  work!  So  he  sits  down  and 
worries  out  his  work!” 

We  started  across  a wide  clearing  of 
broomstraws  and  cut  along  a narrow  trail 
through  mixed  second-growth  hardwoods. 
We  whisked  past  a low  growth  of  laurel  and 
were  surprised  by  two  ruffed  grouse  that 
drummed  into  flight  and  sailed  low  across 
the  forest.  A short  distance  more,  and  the 
trail  petered  out,  forcing  us  to  pick  our  way. 
I regretted  having  assembled  my  fly  rod 
when  we  pushed  into  a lowland  of  windfalls, 
green  briars  and  huckleberry  bushes. 


“Dang!”  Harry  blurted,  pausing  to  disen- 
tangle his  line  from  grasping  branches.  “The 
way  he  talked  I thought  this  was  a public 
highway  to  the  creek!” 

It  was  slow  going,  and  Harry’s  trail -pick- 
ing reminded  me  of  the  methods  of  a black 
bear  as  he  traveled  the  thickest  spots.  Soon 
we  were  on  hands  and  knees  and  nudging 
through  a rhododendron  thicket,  with 
showers  of  branches,  dust,  and  a fair-sized 
entomologist’s  collection  dripping  on  our 
heads  and  necks.  Harry  gasped  back,  “Have 
you  watched  where  we’re  going?  Next  we’ll 
be  lost!” 

I had  spotted  a dead  chestnut  snag  in  the 
distance,  and  having  looked  back  and  singled 
out  a massive  beech  tree  on  the  ridge  below 
the  mountaineer’s  shack,  felt  easy  on  that 
score  and  told  Harry  so.  But  I didn’t  feel 
so  easy  about  the  bush.  The  earth  was  in- 
creasing in  moisture  content,  until,  by  the 
time  we  were  on  feet  again  and  winding 
through  neck-high  huckleberry  bushes,  we 
were  contending  with  a swamp. 

“A  half-mile!”  I snorted  to  myself.  And 
I cussed.  Picked  my  way  through  scrub- 
oaks,  cussing.  But  Harry  called  back  at 
last,  “Ah,  the  scrub  oaks  are  breaking  off! 
And  I think  I hear  water!” 

A delightful  coolness  brushed  my  face,  and 
I forgot  distances  and  swamps  and  bush. 
Harry  and  I broke  through  a thick  screen 
of  rhododendron  and  came  upon  a small 
mountain  stream.  At  the  point  at  which 
we  stood  the  stream  was  creeping,  amber- 
stained  and  wild,  under  an  archway  of 
rhododendron;  but  above,  from  which  had 
come  the  rippling  sounds,  it  splashed  down 
a thick- wooded  slope  in  a series  of  cataracts 
and  pools. 

“This  creek  is  awful  small,”  Harry  said. 
“I  could  jump  it  at  any  point.” 

“You’d  have  a time  jumping  it  in  this 
bush,”  I said,  and  decided  to  try  wet  flies, 
with  a black  gnat  as  tail  fly.  Knowing  that 
strikes  would  be  obscure  in  the  vegetation- 
stained  water  and  shadows,  I decided  on  a 
bright-flashing  fly  to  help  me  on  strikes, 
and  the  old  dependable  Royal  Coachman 
went  on  as  my  hand  fly. 

Harry  said,  “I’m  moving  upstream  to  try 
those  riffles!” 

I nodded  and  smoked  my  pipe  while  soak- 
ing the  flies.  Harry’s  thumping  through 
brush  died  under  the  restless  stream,  and  I 
decided  that  he  was  fishing.  With  every- 
thing peaceful,  the  fishing  itch  spread  over 
me,  and  I drifted  my  flies  into  slow,  ap- 
parently deep-running  water. 

I permitted  the  flies  to  sink  until  I barely 
could  see  the  hand  fly  and  then  jerked 
them,  drawing  in  line  as  they  moved  down- 
stream. There  was  no  action,  and  I got  to 
figuring  how  I was  going  to  fish  the  rho- 
dodendrons . . . 

When  my  pipe-load  of  tobacco  was  burned 
to  ashes,  I hadn’t  had  a strike,  and  though 
watching  carefully  for  trout  on  the  feed  saw 
nothing.  The  idea  occurred  to  me  to  try 
upstream  casting,  and  on  the  first  cast  my 
line  stopped  and  I set  the  hook,  not  cer- 
tain of  snag  or  fish. 

My  heart  pumped  hard  when  quick,  savage 
thrusts  followed  an  orange  flash  in  the 
water.  And  then  the  line  fell  limp! 

“Dam!”  I muttered.  My  next  few  casts 
were  fruitless,  and  then  my  fly  snagged 
firmly  on  a gnarled  finger  of  rhododendron. 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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Crawdads 

By  DON  BLAIR 


YJF7  EBSTER  defines  the  crayfish  or  craw- 

” fish  as  a “freshwater  lobster-like  crus- 
tacean.” This  sort  of  definition— Willie  looks 
like  Joe  because  Joe  looks  like  Willie,  only 
Joe  is  bigger — is  usually  adequate.  But  in 
a discussion  of  the  usefulness  of  crayfish 
as  the  supreme  live  bait  for  smallmouth 
bass,  our  definition  ought  to  be  a little  more 
adequate. 

To  begin  with,  Allegheny  waters  have  long 
been  especially  rich  in  varied  forms  of 
Crustacea.  These  waters  are  rich  in  the 
minerals  shell-building  creatures  must  have; 
some  more  than  others,  of  course. 

Even  in  the  early  days,  before  the  de- 
velopment of  the  oil  deposits  and  the  sub- 
sequent pollution  by  waste  oils  and  refinery 
acids,  seepages  of  Seneca  oil  (now  labeled 
100  per  cent  Pennsylvania  oil)  and  the 
mineral  spring  waters  were  well  known  to 
the  earliest  explorers  and  settlers. 

We  are  happy  to  report  that,  due  to  more 
careful  refinery  practice,  plus  utilization  of 
what  were  formerly  considered  as  waste  oils, 
the  Allegheny  River  is  considerably  cleaner 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  And  with  the 
consummation  of  Governor  Duff’s  pollution 
program,  the  river  will  once  again  be  in 
condition  to  provide  the  best  of  smallmouth 
bass  fishing  to  thousands  of  happy  tourists. 

The  crayfish  is  a hardy  fellow  in  some 
ways,  and  again  he  is  delicate  and  easily 
destroyed.  He  grows,  as  every  fisherman 
knows,  by  casting  off  his  old  shell  after  he 
has  grown  a new  one  a size  larger  under- 
neath it.  This  may  sound  like  an  impossible 
trick,  to  grow  a new  and  bigger  shell  be- 
neath the  old  one,  but  it  is  done  simply  by 
keeping  the  new  shell  soft  and  pliable  until 
after  the  old  one  is  discarded.  It  is  at  this 
changing  time  that  he  is  most  vulnerable. 

The  actual  process  of  shedding  the  old 
shell  is  usually  done  at  night,  probably  for 
reasons  of  security.  It  normally  requires 
only  about  five  to  ten  minutes.  As  soon  as 
the  new  shell  is  exposed  it  begins  to  harden, 
a process  that  seems  to  depend  on  the  water 
temperature.  In  warm  water  it  will  be  com- 
pletely hard  in  a day  or  so,  while  in  a cold 
brook  it  may  take  several  times  as  long. 

Some  local  fishermen  noticed  this  and 
have  taken  to  storing  their  soft  live  bait  in 
mechanical  refrigerators.  My  old  friend, 
Charlie,  used  to  do  this.  He  did  it,  that  is, 
until  the  time  he  and  his  wife  went  away 
for  a vacation.  She  turned  the  machine 
off — and  he  forgot  the  can  of  “crabs”  he 
had  stored  away  inside.  Of  course  they  died; 
and  when  she  opened  the  refrigerator  door 
two  weeks  later  she  immediately  laid  out 
some  new  rules  as  to  who  should  put  what 
in  her  icebox! 

For  bass  bait,  the  crayfish  are  used  when 
they  are  about  ready  to  shed,  when  the  shell 
has  been  newly  shed,  and  also  after  they 
have  begun  .to  harden.  We  boys  along  the 
river  called  them  “peelers,”  “mushers,”  and 
“paper-backs.” 


In  all  the  years  we  have  fished  with  them 
we  never  noticed  any  preference  on  the  part 
of  the  bass  for  either  type. 

Where  crayfish  are  plentiful  along  the 
water  the  experienced  man  will  rarely  catch 
a hard-shelled  one.  He  can  judge  from  its 
color  whether  or  not  it  will  be  usable.  To 
an  amateur  this  is  very  confusing.  There 
seem  to  be  as  many  colors  or  shades  as  there 
are  crustaceans.  And  where  one  “paper- 
back” may  be  blue-gray  the  next  one  may 
be  red  or  tan. 

“Peelers”  are  uniformly  dark  in  color  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  tell-tale  red 
that  shows  around  the  tips  of  the  claws,  the 
toes,  and  the  fringe  at  the  tip  of  the  tail. 
Freshly  peeled  or  very  soft  crayfish  are 
quite  beautiful,  with  an  iridescent  sheen  on 
the  back  and  a clean  ivory  underneath.  But 
only  the  experienced  eye  can  pick  out  the 
good  ones  either  in  daylight  or  at  night  with 
the  aid  of  a flashlight. 

Like  a lot  of  other  tricks,  catching  soft- 
shelled  crayfish  is  best  learned  by  practice. 

Where  he  lives  undisturbed  in  the  water 
the  crayfish  is  a solitary  creature.  Each  one 
makes  his  own  home  under  a stone — or  by 
digging  a burrow  in  the  clay.  He  spends  a 
lot  of  time  fixing  this  den  to  suit,  and  in 
keeping  it  neat  and  clean.  When  the  time 
comes  to  change  coats  he  moves  into  shallow 
water  and  hides  under  any  convenient  weed 
or  stone.  And  he  stays  in  the  shallows  until 
his  new  coat  is  completely  hardened  before 
venturing  back  into  deep  water. 

This  is  possibly  the  only  way  he  can  avoid 
his  water-borne  enemies,  but  there  are  a lot 
of  land  creatures  who  like  to  feast  on  him 


at  this  time — crows,  blackbirds,  ducks,  rec- 
coons  and  oppossums — to  name  a few.  And 
not  to  mention  Man,  the  only  predator  of 
the  lot  who  will  take  more  than  he  can  use. 

To  keep  two  or  three  dozen  soft-shelled 
crayfish  alive  for  several  days  is  a difficult 
task.  Chemically  treated  tap  water  in- 
variably kills  them  overnight.  If  closely 
confined  in  a bait  pail  they  will  fight  and 
murder  one  another. 

A basket  filled  with  damp  water  weeds  or 
grass,  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  ‘crabs’ 
to  hide  from  one  another,  is  good — and  if 
ice  can  be  added  now  and  then  to  keep 
things  cool  and  moist  they  will  stay  lively 
for  several  days. 

Along  this  same  line,  a very  successful 
method  is  to  roll  each  crayfish  in  a foot- 
square  section  of  newspaper  and  fold  over 
the  ends  so  as  to  make  a snug  dark  little 
compartment  for  him.  Place  these  in  a 
basket,  sprinkle  with  enough  water  to 
moisten  the  paper,  and  drape  a moistened 
burlap  sack  around  the  basket.  Kept  moist, 
the  crayfish  can  live  for  three  or  four  days 
without  refrigeration  or  fresh  water. 

However,  if  you  have  to  keep  them 
several  days,  dont  take  the  “peelers”  or 
the  “mushers,”  for  they  will  nearly  always 
die.  And  the  odor  of  a crayfish — dead  for 
only  an  hour  on  a summer  afternoon — is,  as 
Charlie’s  wife  found  out,  and  the  bobby- 
soxers  say — “out  of  this  world.” 

Not  a few  writers  have  suggested  that  the 
crayfish  is  the  favorite  or  staple  food  of  the 
small-mouthed  bass.  This  we  do  not  be- 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 
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Spinning 

By  MYRON  E.  SHOEMAKER 


Water  that  is  too  deep  to  wade  and  where  there  is  little  room  for  casting  is  ideal  for  the 
spinning  outfit. 


YY/HILE  spinning  is  comparatively  new  to 
’’  American  fishermen,  it  is  by  no  means 
a new  method  to  the  fishing  world.  Like  fly 
fishing,  its  origin  was  in  England,  where  it 
has  been  popular  and  practical  for  many 
years. 

Spinning  was  brought  into  being  there 
through  some  English  sportsmen  who  were 
reluctant  to  use  heavy  fishing  rods  when 
desiring  to  use  lures  heavier  than  those 
ordinarily  employed  when  using  a light 
weight  fly  rod — lures  such  as  spinners,  or 
minnows  affixed  on  hooks  in  such  a way 
that  they  would  spin  when  retrieved  through 
the  water. 

Spinning  is  a method  of  fishing  that  gives 
the  angler  a very  wide  range  between  using 
a light  dry  fly  when  fly  fishing  or  a heavy 
plug  when  using  a bait  casting  rod.  It  really 
is  a happy  medium  between  both  methods, 
yet  the  fundamental  principles  of  casting 
with  a spinning  rod  are  very  similar  to  plug 
casting  insofar  as  the  mechanical  operation 
of  casting  and  retrieving  the  lure  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  rod,  however,  is  very  light  in  weight, 
usually  being  little  over  four  and  one-half 
ounces,  and  about  seven  feet  in  length.  The 
rods  may  be  of  a stiff  dry  fly  action  or  a 
more  limber  wet  fly  action,  either  one  being 
good.  And  these  rods,  very  well  made,  serve 
a dual  purpose.  They  can  be  used  also  for 
fly  fishing  by  using  the  ordinary  fly  line  for 
a lightweight  fly  rod.  However,  when  using 
the  rod  for  spinning  the  usual  light  line  is 
used. 

These  rods  are  made  of  the  best  Tonkin 
cane,  which  is  the  same  material  used  in 
building  good  fly  rods  or  good  bait  casting 
rods.  The  major  difference  in  the  spinning 
rod  is  that  the  guides  are  usually  larger, 
in  order  to  cut  down  friction  when  casting, 
for  the  light  lures  take  the  line  through 
the  guides  at  a rapid  pace. 

The  lines  are  the  lightest  part  of  the  entire 
spinning  outfit,  ranging  from  two  to  ten 
pounds  tensile  strength,  with  the  ordinary 
or  more  popular  strength  being  about  five 


or  six  pounds.  The  lines  are  very  similar  to 
other  types  of  lines,  even  though  they  are 
extremely  small  in  size  and  strength.  If  you 
desire  to  use  a spinning  line  for  your  fly 
rod,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  someone 
who  understands  his  business  splice  a suit- 
able torpedo  head  fly  casting  line  to  it  and 
use  the  light  spinning  line  as  backing  while 
the  torpedo  head  line  is  used  for  casting  to 
take  out  your  leader  and  fly. 

Leaders  used  are  very  similar  to  those 
used  in  either  fly  casting  or  bait  casting, 
depending  entirely  on  the  fisherman  and  the 
size  of  fish  being  fished  for. 

The  reels  for  spinning  are  in  various 
makes  and  designs,  with  any  of  them  very 
suitable  for  the  occasion.  But  it  is  the  lure 
in  spinning  that  makes  the  great  difference 
between  fly  casting  and  bait  casting.  And 
those  lures  may  range  from  very  light  plugs 
that  either  float  or  sink  to  almost  any  type 
of  spinner  you  may  desire.  You  can  go  deep 
with  the  spinners  or  little  plugs,  just  as 
deep  as  with  a big  plug,  and  often  the  fish 
are  far  more  interested  in  small  lures  than 
the  larger  ones. 

In  a recent  article  in  the  Angler, 
about  lines,  I mentioned  something  about 
lines  developing  strength  when  pulling 
against  the  flexibility  of  fishing  rods.  This 
is  just  as  true  with  a spinning  rod  as  with 
any  other  type  of  rod.  And  the  lightweight 
spinning  lines  will  hold  a big  fish  just  as 


well  as  a heavy  line,  for  the  spinning  reels 
are  so  constructed  that  they  help  to  take 
direct  tension  from  the  line  when  the  fish 
is  really  fighting.  These  spinning  lines  are 
far  greater  in  length  than  the  ordinary  fly 
line,  which  is  usually  ninety  feet. 

The  lures  used  in  spinning  may  range  from 
1/16  to  1/2  ounces. 

Streamer  flies,  bucktails,  devon  minnows, 
fly  and  spinner  combinations,  wobblers,  and 
surface  or  submerged  plugs  of  various  shapes 
and  designs  are  all  suitable  and  equally 
effective  for  spinning.  Even  some  of  the 
heavy  bass  bugs  can  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage, although  you  may  not  be  able  to 
cast  them  as  far  as  some  of  the  other  lures. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  of  cast- 
ing with  the  spinning  outfit  although  the 
ordinary  way  is  the  overhand  cast,  the 
same  as  that  used  when  bait  casting,  with 
the  reel  in  a similar  position.  The  power 
applied  to  the  cast  is  far  softer  than  when 
bait  casting.  For  in  spinning  you  are  using 
a rod  that,  like  a fly  rod,  develops  power 
in  a very  short  arc.  A very  slight  wrist 
action  is  all  that  is  required,  and  blacklashes 
are  few,  for  the  light  line  flows  from  the 
spool  of  the  reel  with  freedom  and  ease. 

You  may  fish  in  any  direction  you  desire, 
up  stream,  down  stream,  or  across  the  cur- 
rent. And  the  range  you  cover  with  a 
spinning  rod  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  a 
bait  casting  rod. 

No  doubt  the  most  redeeming  factor  about 
using  a spinning  outfit  is  its  light  weight. 
You  can  use  it  hour  after  hour  without  hav- 
ing your  wrist  become  tired. 

Spinning  is  here  to  stay,  and  I am  sure 
that  those  of  you  who  start  spinning  will 
spin  many  tales  of  its  pleasures  to  your 
friends. 


Colorful  Bass  Flies  Good 

Brightly  colored  bass  flies,  fished  wet,  are 
good  autumn  lures  for  pickerel. 


Where  Panfish  Feed 

Most  panfish  feed  within  a foot  or  so  of 
the  bottom  of  stream  or  pool.  Bait  that  is 
held  too  high  in  the  water  will  not  attract 
bites. 


These  trout  cost  three  anglers  $600.  There  are  30  of  them,  all  brookies  from  three  and  a half  to 
five  and  a half  inches  long.  Arrested  by  a State  Fish  Warden,  Thomas  McMahon,  Thomas 
McMahon,  Jr.,  and  Leo  Breindel,  all  of  St.  Marys,  paid  fines  totaling  $600  and  costs. 
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Study  of  Fishways  Will  Be  Made 


Action  of  Assembly  on  Shoemaker  Resolution 
Seen  as  Means  to  Restoration  of  Fish  Life  in 
Susquehanna  Basin 

By  J.  ALLEN  BARRETT 


YfTHAT  might  well  be  the  avenue  to  real 
**  warm  water  fishing  in  the  entire  Sus- 
quehanna River  basin  was  opened  last  April 
when  the  Pennsylvania  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unanimously  adopted  the  Shoe- 
maker Resolution,  calling  upon  the  Joint 
State  Commission  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  absence  of  suitable  fishways 
around  the  several  hydro-electric  dams  on 
the  Lower  Susquehanna  River. 

Fishermen  in  the  area  hailed  the  action 
with  great  enthusiasm,  and  predictions  were 
freely  heard  that  if  the  program  were  de- 
veloped to  its  full  implications,  free  move- 
ment of  fish  up  and  down  the  river  would 
again  become  possible. 

Author  of  the  resolution  is  Representative 
George  C.  Shoemaker,  of  Ashland,  Schuyl- 
kill County.  A veteran  sportsman,  he  has 
been  able  to  enlist  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  sportsmen’s  organizations 

throughout  the  state. 

His  battle  is  for  the  construction  of  prac- 
tical and  suitable  fishways,  not  mechanical 
devices  that  will  not  work,  around  the  big 
dams  and  thus  restore  fish  life  in  the  river 
basin. 

With  Mr.  Shoemaker,  other  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  were  Representatives  Ivan 
Watkins,  of  Tower  City,  and  W.  Henry 
Elder,  of  Jersey  Shore. 

The  Joint  State  Commission  is  charged 
with  making  a diligent  investigation  of  the 
situation,  studying  the  feasibility  of  suit- 
able fishways  and  making  its  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  next  session  of  the 
General  Assembly  for  action. 

Since  adoption  of  the  resolution  by  the 
House,  Mr.  Shoemaker  and  his  co-sponsors 
have  been  literally  swamped  with  letters  and 
petitions  from  individual  sportsmen  and  from 
sportsmen’s  clubs  through  the  state  express- 
ing their  approval  of  the  step. 

Mr.  Shoemaker,  incidentally,  would  wel- 
come all  additional  comments  and  sugges- 
tions. They  will  help  him  present  the  case 
before  the  Joint  State  Commission. 

A statement  issued  by  Mr.  Shoemaker 
and  his  associates  says: 

“Each  spring  the  migration  of  fish  into 
the  Susquehanna  River  presents  a sight 
which  serves  to  shame  the  hand  of  civilized 

man. 

“Millions  of  fish,  heavy  with  spawn, 
headed  for  the  Upper  Susquehanna  spawn- 
ing beds,  arrive  at  the  towering  breast  of 
the  Conowingo  Dam,  where  the  migration 
suddenly  stops.  Contrary  to  original  per- 
mits, which  required  that  suitable  and  ample 
fishways  be  installed,  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  natural  spawning  upstream  is  prevented. 

“The  fish,  often  five  to  six  feet  deep,  fall 
prey  to  the  commercial  fishermen  in  Mary- 


land or  die,  with  extreme  loss  to  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania. 

“Fishways  will  provide  the  restoration  of 
migrating  fish  into  the  entire  Susquehanna 
River  basin  or  watershed — the  ascension  of 
millions  of  fine  shad,  salmon,  herring,  suck- 
ers, eels,  and  other  species. 

“Fishways  will  provide  a natural  stocking 
of  the  entire  river  and  all  its  tributaries  and 
maintain  a year-around  balance  of  fish  life. 

“Fishways  will  provide  the  restoration  of 
tangible  employment  to  thousands  of  the 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  days 
before  the  construction  of  these  dams,  the 
industry  of  fish  canning  flourished  along  the 
banks  of  the  river.  At  Williamsport  the 
shad-canning  industry  was  recognized  as 
one  of  the  essential  enterprises  of  that  city. 
Lancaster,  Marietta,  Harrisburg,  Millersburg, 
in  fact  nearly  every  community  of  any  size 
boasted  a fish  cannery. 

“Fishways  will  provide  outdoor  recreation 
in  the  sport  of  fishing  in  the  river  and  all 
its  tributaries  in  the  same  enormous  pro- 
portion as  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  the 
commonwealth  in  the  days  now  gone,  cre- 
ating a paradise  which  in  turn  will  attract 
millions  of  dollars  into  the  commercial  chan- 
nels of  the  commonwealth.  Outdoor  recre- 
ation is  listed  as  fifth  in  the  paramount 
sources  of  income  to  the  commonwealth. 

“Fishways  will  provide  an  excellent  con- 
tribution to  help  solve  the  so-called  juve- 
nile delinquency  problem.  Nothing  com- 


Representative George  C.  Shoemaker,  of  Ash- 
land, Schuylkill  County. 


pares  with  the  character-building  environ- 
ment, the  self-reliance,  the  self-resourceful- 
ness, the  patience,  the  hope  gained  and 
loved  and  enjoyed  by  a boy  out  fishing. 

“Fishways  will  provide  a hand-in-hand 
companion  to  the  mammoth  stream  clearance 
program  now  getting  under  way  in  Pennsyl- 
vania; the  purifying  effect  of  healthy  fish  in 
pure  streams.” 


Fishermen  in  action  at  the  Safe  Harbor  Dam. 
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Delaware  Shad 

By  G.  EARLE  THOMPSON 


rT'  HERE  are  many  of  us  who  can  vividly 
remember  the  welcome  call  of  the  back 
alley  vendors  of  Philadelphia.  Their  sonor- 
ous cries  of  “Straw-ry,  straw-ry”  lured  us 
out  in  the  warm  spring  to  buy  red-ripe 
Jersey  strawberries  at  not  too  high  a price 
per  quart.  By  judicious  shaking  by  the 
vendor,  the  larger  ones  were  always  on  the 
top,  but  that  did  not  matter.  The  cries  of 
“Baltimo’  crabs,”  “Horse  radish,”  or  “Rags- 
old  iron-Rags,”  are  still  heard  in  some 
places,  but  the  once  welcome  cry  of  “Dela- 
ware Shad”  is  no  more.  The  voice  of  those 
itinerant  peddlers  is  gone  from  our  midst, 
possibly  forever. 

These  pleasing  sounds  once  mingled  har- 
moniously with  the  sounds  and  movement 
of  the  city.  Back  gates  opened,  and  house- 
wives dickered  with  the  vendors  for  their 
choice  wares.  Metal  latches  tinkled,  rear 
doors  slammed,  and  on  up  the  narrow  alley 
way  went  the  ever  optimistic  huckster  call- 
ing forth  his  tempting  delicacies. 

True,  there  are  shad  sold  in  large  quan- 
tities, but  they  are  mainly  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  variety.  Those  from  the  lower  Dela- 
ware Bay  seem  oily  and  strong  and  are  not 
much  in  demand.  The  river  shad  runs  of 
the  Delaware  are  as  extinct  as  the  proverbial 
giant  do-do  bird.  There  is  a very  good 
reason  for  this  fact  and  it  is  due  to  one 
thing — pollution. 

From  Trenton,  N.  J.,  the  head  of  tide- 
water, down  to  the  great  Delaware  Bay,  far 
below  New  Castle,  Delaware,  the  once  spark- 
ling, living  river  is  now  filled  with  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  contamination,  including 
sewage,  silt,  coal  dust,  oil,  offal,  and  chem- 
icals. Where  the  Schuylkill  River  empties 
into  the  Delaware  River  at  Girard  Point, 
near  the  Philadelphia  Navy  Yard,  the  con- 
dition of  the  river  is  not  helped,  either,  for 
the  smaller  stream  is  probably  more  densely 
polluted  than  the  wider,  deeper  and  swifter 
Delaware. 

True,  there  are  some  fish  in  both  rivers 
here,  but  they  are  muddy  flavored  catfish, 
eels,  and  carp.  Many  are  killed  by  the 
lack  of  air  in  the  thickly  polluted  water. 
Some  brave  fishermen  still  persist  along  both 
streams,  and  quite  a few  may  be  seen  in 
Fairmount  Park  on  warm,  sunny  days, 
angling  with  only  mediocre  luck  in  the 
murky  flow  of  the  Schuylkill,  once  one  of 
the  greatest  of  bass  grounds  in  the  east. 

My  interest  in  the  old  days  of  the  once 
famous  but  now  extinct  shad  industry  of 
the  Upper  Delaware  River  began  one  fine 
spring  day  near  Conowingo  Dam  on  the 
lower  Susquehanna.  South  we  travelled, 
Don  and  I,  on  Route  No.  1 through  Kennett 
the  home  of  the  author  Bayard  Taylor,  then 
on  to  Oxford,  Rising  Sim,  Maryland,  and  so 
to  Conowingo.  Crossing  the  dam,  we 
stopped  on  the  Maryland  side  to  inspect  the 
mighty  turbines  inside  of  the  huge  concrete 
structure. 

These  giant  hummers  send  power  as  far 
as  central  New  York  state  over  the  high 
tension  wires.  The  impounding  of  these 
waters  covered  the  series  of  historic  Indian 


pictograph  rocks  further  up  the  river  and 
also  halted  the  up-stream  run  of  any  fish 
from  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 

On  the  south,  or  Maryland,  side  of  the 
river  a long  dirt  road  winds  down  through 
the  woods,  about  four  miles  to  Rock  Run. 
This  is  a fine  fishing  stream  in  itself,  but 
being  inland  and  fresh  water,  requires  a 
Maryland  fishing  license.  We  carried  only 
Pennsylvania  fresh  water  licenses.  Where 
the  beautiful  Rock  Run  confluences  with  the 
broad  Susquehanna  we  found  a small  settle- 
ment consisting  of  a tiny  restaurant-store, 
some  bungalows,  tents,  and  a short  wharf. 
Here  Captain  Herman  Schweer  holds  forth 
and  rents  boats,  bait,  and  cabins,  and  sells 
beer,  light  lunch,  candy,  soft  drinks,  and 
groceries. 

After  we  had  wandered  around  hope- 
lessly on  country  roads  for  an  hour  or  so, 
he  handed  us  a card  telling  how  to  reach 
this  famous  retreat  from  the  dam. 

Getting  filled  up  on  sandwiches  and  coffee, 
we  purchased  a white  shad  fly  for  half  a 
dollar,  rented  a boat,  and  started  to  shove 
off  for  shad,  but  the  wharf  tender  held  us 
back  and  admonished:  “Don’t  throw  that 
anchor  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  Take 
it  easy!” 

We  looked,  and  no  wonder  he  said  that, 
for  that  anchor  consisted  of  the  heavy  spring 
from  a freight  car.  The  river  here  is  swift, 
but  not  too  bad  when  the  dam  gates  are 
closed.  These  heavy  iron  weights  hold  the 
boats  firmly  and  safely  all  the  while.  In 
great  spirits  we  trailed  the  large  white  buck- 
tail  shad  lure  down  the  eddying  current. 
An  hour  elapsed,  and  then  near  us  a man 
from  Lancaster  hauled  in  a nice  buck  shad 
which  appeared  to  be  about  eighteen  inches 
long.  We  were  now  spurred  on  to  greater 
activity,  but  after  some  time,  having  caught 
nothing,  we  changed  to  live  worm  bait  and 
snared  about  two  dozen  white  perch  further 
in  shore.  It  was  a fine  day’s  outing,  but 
the  shad  supply  was  still  standing  at  zero. 
We  were  told  that  some  days  the  shad  catch 
here  is  really  good,  and  photos  in  the  store 
showed  the  truth  of  this  statement. 


& i > ,,l  .1  ■<  'At.  I *V» * * 


Shad-fishirg  boat  at  Gloucester,  N.  J. 


However,  my  interest  in  shad  began  here, 
and  so  I did  some  private  research  on  this 
fine  food  fish  of  the  herring  family.  The  roe, 
or  egg  shad,  the  female,  sells  for  about  ten 
cents  a pound  higher  than  the  male,  or  buck 
shad,  containing  the  milt.  The  roe  and  milt 
are  highly  esteemed  for  food,  but  who  would 
pass  up  the  creamy  taste  of  the  flesh  itself? 
Shad  of  eastern  Pennsylvania  comes  mainly 
from  netted  catches  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
area  at  the  time  of  the  shad  runs  in  the 
early  spring,  February  to  May,  when  they 
migrate  up  into  the  upper  bays  and  fresh 
waters  of  rivers  to  spawn  and  breed.  The 
American  shad,  Clupea  sapidissima  is  found 
abundantly  on  our  Atlantic  coast  and  rivers 
and  has  been  successfully  introduced  in  Pa- 
cific coastal  rivers.  Many  are  salted  down 
for  storage  and  shipment,  but  they  are 
mainly  esteemed  as  fresh  sea  food. 

The  shad  is  of  the  herring  family  and,  in 
fact,  may  get  its  name  from  the  old  Gaelic 
sgadan  or  herring.  The  European  allice 
shad  or  alose  and  the  twaite  shad  are  some- 
what similar.  There  are  also  the  gizzard 

( Turn  to  Page  19) 


Another  boat  used  in  the  shad-flshing  industry. 
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Allegheny  Bass 

By  C.  M.  CAMPBELL 


A N ear-splitting  screech — just  off  my  left 
shoulder — drowned  out  the  clatter  of  the 
lawn  mower.  I jerked  around  to  see  who 
was  murdering  whom.  No  homicidal  oper- 
ation was  in  evidence,  but  there  stood  a 
jalopy  with  a canvas  canoe  strapped  on  its 
top.  Somehow  the  rig  seemed  familiar,  but 
that  outlandish  scream  had  upset  my  equi- 
librium to  such  extent  that  I failed  to  recog- 
nize the  outfit  until  Jack  stuck  his  face 
around  the  end  of  the  windshield. 

Said  he:  “How  about  a trip  over  to  the 
cutoff?  They’re  hitting  plugs  hard  in  the 
river,  and  tonight’s  the  night!” 

I gave  the  mower  a shove  which  sent  it 
across  the  sidewalk  where  it  crashed  to  a 
halt  against  the  brickwork  of  the  porch. 
There  had  been  no  satisfactory  fishing  for 
me  so  far,  and  August  was  on  its  way  out. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  last  traffic  light  was 
passed,  the  blinker  lights  at  the  railroad 
crossing  quit  winking  just  in  time  and  we 
were  on  our  way  up  the  winding  road  to 
the  crest  of  Bully  Hill.  About  five  miles  on 
and  six  minutes  later  we  rolled  off  the  end 
■of  the  paved  road  to  start  our  drop  into  the 
•valley.  A mile  away  the  Allegheny,  like  a 
wide,  emerald  ribbon,  reflected  the  pale, 
brassy  image  of  a crescent  moon. 

The  ride  down  this  long  hill  is  the  near- 
est approach  to  a vertical  descent  we  had 
ever  attempted  in  an  auto.  I had  to  brace 
myself  with  a foot  against  the  cowl,  and  the 
steering  column’s  chief  function  for  the 
moment  was  to  prop  Jack  right  end  up. 
With  the  aid  of  the  low  gear  and  squealing 
brakes,  though,  we  reached  the  valley  level 
without  mishap.  From  there,  for  the  next 
hundred  yards,  the  road  was  just  a trail 
through  redbrush,  which  served  to  wipe  the 
dust  from  the  car  on  both  sides. 

The  trail  ended  on  the  brow  of  a forty- 
foot  bluff  which  sloped  steeply  to  the  flood- 
water  level.  The  sun  had  disappeared  be- 
hind a distant  ridge.  A section  of  the  river 
loomed  before  us,  tranquil,  foam-flecked, 
and  alluring  in  the  gray  twilight.  We  lost 
little  time  in  getting  the  canoe,  with  its  load 
of  tackle  and  the  paddles,  down  the  slope 
and  across  fifty  yards  of  stony  river  bed  to 
the  water  which  was  at  a very  low  stage. 

We  snapped  on  a natural-colored  floating 
mouse  each  and  paddled  across  to  casting 
distance  from  the  south  bank.  From  there 
we  could  let  the  canoe  float  down  on  the 
slow  current  for  a half  mile,  using  the  slack 
water  on  the  other  side  for  the  return  trips. 
I hooked  the  first  bass  on  my  second  cast. 
It  was  a plump  little  fellow,  good  for  one 
pound,  and  when  I asked  Jack  if  they  all 
came  pint-size  here,  he  said:  “Cheer  up.  My 
guess  is  that  you  will  be  wanting  to  use 
that  one  for  bait  before  we  quit!” 

There  was  no  human  habitation  in  sight, 
but  from  somewhere  there  came  a big  shaggy 
dog  of  indefinite  lineage,  who  became  over- 
zealous  in  his  attempts  to  help  with  the 
fishing. 

He  was  bubbling  over  with  pep  and  good 
nature  and  was,  perhaps,  a great  pal  of 
someone  in  the  vicinity.  He  trotted  along 
the  shore,  watching  our  every  move,  and 


took  to  plunging  into  the  river  in  persistent 
attempts  to  capture  our  plugs  as  often  as 
we  laid  them  on  the  water.  His  first  half 
dozen  sorties  were  funny,  but  he  could  travel 
along  shore  as  far  as  we  could  go,  and  his 
enthusiastic  efforts  didn’t  help  the  fishing 
a bit. 

We  tried  shooing  him  away  and  ordering 
him  to  go  home,  but  he  was  not  taking 
orders,  nor  could  we  insult  him.  He  just 
didn’t  understand  a threat.  His  timing  and 
judgment  of  distance  were  near  perfection. 
On  one  attempt  he  came  within  a foot  of 
my  plug,  and  I experienced  a startling  pre- 
monition of  what  could  happen  with  seventy- 
five  pounds  of  energetic  canine  on  a set  of 
gang  hooks! 

Reposing  in  the  tackle  box  were  a couple 
of  dipsey  sinkers  which  served  only  to  add 
four  ounces  of  excess  weight  to  that  al- 
ready over-loaded  receptacle.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  one  of  them,  and  a little  luck, 
might  jar  our  shaggy  pal  loose  from  some 
of  his  surplus  ambition.  It  worked.  Jack 
made  a long  cast  and  with  great  caution 
lured  his  muttship  to  within  forty  feet  of 
the  canoe.  I put  everything  I had  on  the 
pitch  and  will  admit  that  my  marksmanship 
was  much  better  than  usual.  The  leaden 
missile  flew  straight  at  his  bewhiskered 
snout,  missed  it  when  he  dodged,  but  landed 
with  a smack  on  his  neck  a few  inches  be- 
hind the  ear. 

He  let  go  a sharp  yelp,  swam  back  to 
the  shore  without  a backward  glance, 
charged  through  the  sedge  at  the  water 
line  and  without  pausing  to  shake  the  water 
out  of  his  dripping  pelage  disappeared  in  the 
brush. 

Before  the  last  ripples  from  the  rocking 
( Turn  to  Page  15) 


No  wonder  George  Chisholm,  of  near  Sharps- 
ville,  smiles.  He’s  displaying  a brown  trout  he 
caught  in  Mercer  County.  It  was  20  inches  long, 
with  a girth  of  11  inches  and  a weight  of  3 
pounds,  2 ounces. 


ANGLER  HONOR  ROLL 


Here  are  more  names  on  the  Angler 
Honor  Roll  for  catches  of  large  fish  in  Penn- 
sylvania streams: 

Raymond  A.  Osborne,  of  Lock  Haven,  a 
brown  trout  23  inches  long,  in  Fishing  Creek. 

Frank  Carver,  of  Clearfield,  a brown  trout 
20  inches  long  and  weighing  three  pounds, 
in  the  First  Fork,  Potter  County. 

Gene  Felmlee,  of  Lewistown,  a brown 
trout  26%  inches  long  in  the  Fishermen’s 
Paradise.  Gene  is  only  nine  years  old. 

John  Chillock,  of  Garland,  a brown  trout 
26  inches  long  and  weighing  6 pounds,  6 
ounces,  in  the  Big  Broken  Straw. 

Miles  Decker,  of  Williamsport,  a brown 
trout  21  inches  long,  in  a branch  of  Elk 
Creek. 

Benjamin  Lloyd,  of  Tamaqua,  a brown 
trout  19  inches  long  and  weighing  four 
pounds,  in  Locust  Creek. 

Ron  Byers,  of  Johnstown,  a 20-inch  brown 
trout,  in  Lynn  Run.  Ron  is  16  years  old. 

Lewis  Benson,  of  Mansfield,  a brown  trout 
26  inches  long  and  weighing  6 pounds,  11 
ounces,  in  Mill  Creek. 

Tony  Olivett,  of  Emporium,  a brown  trout 
25  inches  long  and  weighing  seven  pounds, 
in  the  Driftwood  Branch. 

Bucky  Nagle,  of  Emporium,  a brown  trout 
25  inches  long,  in  the  Driftwood  Branch. 

Bobby  Kreigle,  of  Johnsonburg,  a brown 
trout  25%  inches  long,  in  the  East  Branch 
of  the  Clarion  River. 

Obie  Haven,  of  Costella,  a brown  trout 
24%  inches  long  in  the  First  Fork,  Potter 
County. 

Roger  R.  Aumen,  of  Hershey,  a brown 
trout  21  inches  long  and  weighing  four 
pounds,  at  Newville. 

Bill  Greiner,  of  Pittsburgh,  a brown  trout 
23  inches  long,  in  a tributary  of  Tionesta 
Creek. 

Nick  Terpko,  of  Bradford  County,  a brown 
trout  25V4  inches  long  and  weighing  5 
pounds,  13  ounces. 

Mrs.  Alberta  Krumbine,  of  Lebanon,  a 
brown  trout  24  inches  long  and  weighing 
4 pounds,  8 ounces,  in  Hammer  Creek. 

Andy  Valonis,  of  New  Philadelphia,  a 
brown  trout  19  inches  long,  in  Quakake 
Creek. 

The  following  sportsmen  have  entered  big 
brown  trout  in  the  annual  contest  of  sports- 
men’s associations  in  St.  Marys:  Ray  Fritz, 
2314  inches;  Ves  Geitner,  22)4  inches;  James 
Samick,  21%  inches;  Alohonse  Eckert,  21% 
inches;  Henry  Baumer,  21%  inches;  George 
Hasselman,  21%  inches. 

Clarence  Decker,  of  St.  Marys,  a brook 
trout  15%  inches  long. 

Stanley  Elsky,  of  Montrose  R.  D.  3,  a 
brown  trout  20%  inches  long  and  weighing 
3 pounds,  5 ounces. 


Change  Worm  Bait  Often 

Change  worm  bait  as  often  as  it  looks 
washed  out  and  lifeless.  Fish  insist  on  hav- 
ing lively,  good-looking  bait  rather  than 
limp  messes.  It  pays  to  take  plenty  of  worms 
cn  a fishing  trip  and  to  keep  covering  the 
hook  with  fresh  bait,  especially  if  the  fish 
are  biting  poorly. 
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TROUT  FISHING  IN  JAPAN 


By  DON  MILLER 


First  off,  perhaps  I had  better  “come 
clean”  and  state  that  I have  never  been  in 
Japan.  This  little  adventure  was  related  to 
me  by  my  brother,  who  was  stationed  there 
in  the  latter  part  of  1946,  with  the  U.  S. 
Army.  He  wrote  as  follows: 

“About  thirty  miles  from  Tokyo,  in  a 
valley  of  the  Whitestone  Mountains,  lies  the 
little  fishing  village  of  Hiratsuka.  The 
■mountains  are  quite  high,  and  there  are 
many  clear  cold  streams  which  offer  ex- 
cellent possibilities  in  the  way  of  trout 
fishing. 

“The  Japanese  themselves  are  not  very 
much  addicted  to  this  most  excellent  sport, 
and  we  found  very  little  evidence  or  en- 
couragement in  the  way  of  fishing.  We  also 
found  it  impossible  to  purchase  any  suitable 
tackle  and  had  to  be  content  with  some 
hooks,  lines,  and  a few  indiscriminate  flies 
which  we  had  brought  from  the  states — in 
an  optimistic  mood. 

“With  rods  we  were  more  fortunate,  as  it 
required  only  to  pick  out  the  most  likely- 
looking  from  the  current  crop  of  bamboo 
shoots,  cut  them  down,  and  wind  on  some 
wire  loops  for  guides.  Of  course,  we  felt 
keenly  the  lack  of  reels,  leaders,  and  all  the 
other  gadgets  which  form  a part  of  the 
Stateside  fisherman’s  equipment;  but  these 
things  are  mere  luxuries,  and  can  be  dis- 
pensed with  on  occasion,  as  we  were  soon 
to  prove. 

“Seeking  for  some  idea  of  a likely  place 
to  go  for  our  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  Japanese  trout  fishing,  we  inquired  of  our 
No.  1 Boy  if  he  knew  where  there  was  a 
‘ka-wa’  (river)  where  there  might  be  some 
‘sa  ka  na’  (not  knowing  the  Jap  term  for 
trout,  we  had  to  use  ‘fish’).  He  said  that  he 
knew  where  there  was  a ‘hashi’  (bridge)  in 
the  nearby  mountains,  and  agreed,  for  a 
slight  consideration,  to  show  us  the  way. 

“The  next  morning,  armed  with  our  im- 
provised tackle,  (two  cane  poles  about  nine 
feet  in  length,  a few  flies,  and  about  25  feet 


of  line)  we  set  out  for  the  river — and  some 
trout,  we  hoped.  Our  boy  had  not  yet  fully 
recovered  from  his  incredulity  at  the  strange 
antics  of  these  ‘Ah-may-ree-cans’  but,  char- 
acteristically, was  willing  to  try  anything 
for  the  sake  of  a few  yen. 

“So  to  the  hashi  we  went,  and  found  the 
river;  a rather  small  stream — more  properly 
termed  a creek — but  with  fast-running, 
crystal-clear  water.  Not  seeing  any  signs  of 
trout  at  this  point,  we  sent  our  still  in- 
credulous boy  back  to  camp  and  proceeded 
upstream.  Finally,  after  climbing  what 
seemed  to  be  about  a mile,  we  reached  a 
likely-looking  pool  at  the  foot  of  a steep  fall. 

“Being  unacquainted  with  the  various 
species  of  flies  found  in  Japan,  and  not  hav- 
ing any  duplicates,  anyway,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  worms  would  be  our  best 
bet.  So  baiting  our  hooks,  we  dropped  them 
into  the  comparatively  still  water  of  the 
pool.  We  were  almost  immediately  rewarded 
with  good  strikes  and  caught  several  nice 
rainbows  about  ten  or  eleven  inches  in 
length.  We  fished  the  pool  quite  thoroughly, 
and  when  they  at  last  stopped  biting,  we 
proceeded  downstream,  fishing  the  riffles  and 
shallows. 

Being  enterprising,  as  all  good  trout  fisher- 
men are,  nothing  would  serve  but  that  we 
should  try  our  luck  with  the  ‘good  old  flies’ 
— so  we  each  put  on  a wet  fly  and  tried 
again.  After  several  casts  into  the  riffles, 
I was  rewarded  with  a good  hard  strike  and 
landed  a beautiful  rainbow,  about  13  inches. 
After  that  we  both  took  several  smaller  ones 
from  the  riffles  with  our  wet  flies.  We 
headed  home  with  full  creels  (gas  mask 
cases)  to  our  first  good  old-fashioned  trout 
dinner  since  coming  to  Japan.” 


Don’t  Neglect  Spinners 
Don’t  neglect  the  spinners  during  bass 
fishing.  Take  time  occasionally  to  polish  the 
spinner  blades,  for  once  they  become  dirty 
or  tarnished  they  lose  much  of  their  allure. 


CRAWDADS 

( ( From  Page  8) 

lieve.  Though  we  do  think  that  a soft- 
shelled  “crawdad”  is  the  best  live  bait  that 
can  be  used  to  entice  him. 

Because  the  crayfish  come  into  the  very 
shallowest  water  to  shed  their  old  shells, 
and  are  careful  to  remain  in  the  shallows 
until  the  new  ones  are  completely  hard,  the 
odds  are  all  against  the  bass  catching  them 
at  this  time. 

True,  Mr.  Bass  may  get  an  occasional  one 
that  has  been  chased  out  by  some  creature 
prowling  the  shoreline — or  one  who  was 
foolish  enough  to  chose  the  edge  of  a deep 
pool  for  his  dressing-room.  These  rare  tid- 
bits he  may  get  are  most  likely  the  reason 
for  his  eagerness  to  grab  one  impaled  upon 
a fish  hook. 

The  popular  fallacy  has  probably  de- 
veloped because  so  many  bass  contain  rem- 
nants of  crayfish  when  they  are  killed. 

Many  thousands  of  words  have  been 
penned  praising  the  fighting  heart  of  the 
small-mouthed  bass,  but  still  the  story  of 
his  gameness  has  not  been  completely  told. 
And  probably  never  can  be  finished,  for  he 
will  never  quit  fighting. 

The  first  thing  a bass  does  when  he  finds 
he  is  in  for  a battle  is  to  disgorge  the  con- 
tents of  his  stomach.  Empty,  he  fights  better. 
But  since  he  eats  hard-shelled  crayfish  when 
other  food  is  not  readily  available,  he  may 
have  the  remains  of  one  of  these  in  his 
tummy,  and  this  he  cannot  get  rid  of  so 
easily.  The  pointed  claws  and  legs  cannot 
be  disgorged  as  readily  as  the  soft  remains 
of  minnows. 

We  suggest  that  the  next  time  a bass  is 
cleaned  it  be  noted  that  the  crayfish  in  his 
stomach  was  a hard-shelled  one.  Also  to 
watch  closely  the  next  few  bass  hooked  in 
clear  water  and  see  if  they  do  not  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  whatever  they  had  previously 
eaten. 

It  matters  not  whether  we  hook  a hefty 
small-mouth  on  artificial  bait,  or  fool  him 
with  a lively  soft-shelled  crayfish — when  we 
do  we  are  in  for  a fight  to  the  end. 


Half  a Crawler  Enough 
Don’t  waste  night-crawlers  in  fishing  for 
sunfish  and  rock  bass.  Half  a crawler  is 
enough  bait. 


Here’s  a new  fishing  gadget — a plastic  box 
which  can  be  attached  to  the  belt.  When  it 
opens  an  inner  lid  swings  out  to  form  a shelf. 
It  is  handy  for  the  carrying  of  small  items  of 
tackle. 


BOARD  OF  FISH  COMMISSIONERS 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 
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TASTES  IN  TACKLE 

( From  Page  2) 

has  been  proved  very  successful  with  perch 
and  white  bass,  especially.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  work  equally 
well  with  crappies  or  bluegills  when  they 
are  surfacing  on  a warm  summer  evening. 

When  you  go  after  the  larger  game  fish 
with  artificial  lures,  your  tackle  problems 
become  a bit  more  involved.  Their  feeding 
habits  being  what  they  are,  these  fish  have 
spurred  the  rise  of  many  ingenious  lures 
for  their  capture.  Although  a great  number 
of  anglers  still-fish  for  them  with  live  bait, 
an  equally  large  number  of  anglers  attempt 
to  catch  them,  at  least  part  of  the  time, 
with  artificial  lures. 

Unquestionably,  the  plug  caster’s  reward 
is  greater,  in  sporting  pleasure  if  not  in 
fish  captured.  Certainly  there  is  more  finesse 
required  and  more  action  and  excitement 
to  be  had  in  the  use  of  artificial  lures.  The 
plug  caster  is  a conservationist,  besides;  he 
does  not  squander  away  the  natural  food  of 
the  fish. 

These  fish  are  not  scavengers,  nor  are 
they,  as  a rule,  bottom  feeders.  They  de- 
pend upon  their  eyesight  rather  than  on 
their  sense  of  smell  for  their  food.  There- 
fore, it  is  only  natural  that  bait  manufac- 
turers should  copy  the  natural  food  of  these 
fish  in  markings  as  well  as  size,  shape,  color, 
and  movement  in  the  water.  The  logic  of 
this  practice  is  proved  by  the  success  of 
these  baits.  A good  many  of  the  old 
favorites,  now  back  on  the  market,  are 
made  to  resemble  minows,  frogs,  mice,  and 
other  natural  game  fish  foods.  Many  of 
them  will  never  be  far  out  of  the  angler’s 
favor. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  many  other  suc- 
cessful lures  in  no  way  resemble  any  living 
creature.  Spinners  and  spoons,  for  instance, 
have  very  little  resemblance  to  anything 
a bass  or  pike  has  ever  seen,  unless  it  is 
another  spoon  or  spinner.  They  do  not 
resemble  minnows,  certainly.  Or  have  you 
ever  seen  a revolving  minnow?  Still,  spin- 
ners and  spoons,  used  correctly,  are  deadly 
lures.  It  may  be  that  to  the  dim  intelligence 
of  a fish  anything  that  moves  is  alive, 
therefore  food. 

What,  then,  is  the  most  important  criterion 
in  the  selection  of  lures:  color,  movement, 
size,  shape?  I suspect  that  the  answer  is 
action,  but  I would  not  commit  myself  above 
a whisner  on  that  point.  The  answer  un- 
doubtedlv  depends  upon  variables:  the 

temperature  of  the  water,  the  clearness  of 
the  water,  the  fill  of  the  fish’s  stomach,  the 
degree  of  his  irritability,  perhaps  even  the 
phase  of  the  moon.  It  is  a large  problem. 
No  lure  works  all  the  time.  About  all  we 
can  do  is  select  a representative  collection 
of  lures  and  play  the  percentages. 

Game  fish  get  around  quite  a bit  during 
the  dav.  Therefore,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
have  the  lures  best  suited  to  each  area  in 
which  they  are  likely  to  be  found. 

: In  the  accompanying  illustrations  you  will 
find  a representative  assortment  of  lures 
t^fiiba,  variety  of  occasions.  They  will  not 
fit  every  situation;  at  times  nothing  seems 
tj|ri ‘However,  those  shown  are  battle 
tested,  s Most  of  them  will  never  lose  their 
pbpular  it  y. 


The  surface  plugs  are  most  effective  when 
the  surface  is  not  too  much  disturbed  and 
when  the  fish  are  in  close  to  shore  in  shallow 
water.  The  water,  of  course,  should  be 
relatively  clear.  The  effectiveness  of  these 
lures  depends  upon  the  surface  commotion 
they  make.  With  some  it  is  the  action  of 
the  tiny  propellers  fore  and  aft.  With  the 
popper  type  a distinct  plopping  sound  is 
made  when  the  plug  is  retrieved  jerkily. 
This  sound  travels  to  the  fish;  thus  he  may 
become  aware  of  it  before  he  sees  it. 

Others,  with  their  wide  vanes,  kick  up 
a fuss  on  the  surface  in  addition  to  having 
a side-to-side  shimmy.  All  these  surface 
lures  are  best  used  from  early  evening, 
through  the  night,  and  during  the  early 
morning.  Use  them  over  underwater  weed 
beds  that  are  close  to  the  surface  or  in 
pockets  in  the  weeds.  Try  them  around 
old  stumps,  docks,  pilings,  and  over  shallow 
bars;  use  them  anywhere  when  the  fish  are 
surfacing.  If  you  can  get  one  that  is  weed- 
less, so  much  the  better,  although  not  many 
are  made. 

It  is  my  belief  that  color  is  not  too  im- 
portant in  floaters  inasmuch  as  they  appear 
as  silhouettes  to  the  fish.  Certainly,  the  red 
and  white  plug  is  as  good  as  the  frog  finish 
or  the  perch  scale  imitation.  And  a black 
plug  at  night  is  preferred  over  all  others. 

The  semi-surface  plugs  are  characterized 
by  a metal  lip  projecting  downward  or  by 
a downward  slanting  face.  They  float  at 
rest  but  wiggle  underwater  when  retrived. 
Generally,  the  faster  the  retrieve,  the  more 
they  wiggle  and  the  deeper  they  go.  The 
object,  however,  is  not  speed  but  enticing 
motion. 

These  plugs  have  a maximum  of  wiggle 
built  into  them.  It  is  up  to  you,  the  angler, 
to  bring  it  out.  Erratic  reeling,  intermittant 
pauses,  and  jerking  the  rod  tip  will  give 
them  an  up-an-down  as  well  as  a side-to- 
side  motion.  These  are  fine  lures  for  fishing 
alongside  weed  beds  where  there  is  not  too 
much  chance  of  fouling  the  hooks.  They 
are  equally  good  for  trolling  if  they  are 
weighted  down  with  sufficient  lead  to  keep 
them  down.  The  weight  can  be  in  the  form 
of  a pinch-on  sinker  a few  feet  ahead  of 


the  plug  or  a dangling  sinker  attached  a 
few  feet  ahead. 

The  deep-running  plug  is  used  mostly  for 
trolling.  You  can  eliminate  this  item,  per- 
haps, from  your  tackle  kit.  A floating  plug 
can  be  used  instead  in  the  maner  described, 
and  so  can  spoons,  spinners,  bucktails,  and 
large  minnows. 

Spoons  and  spinners  are  primarily  under- 
water lures,  being  used  extensively  for 
trolling.  Spinners  require  an  addition  to 
complete  them:  pork  rind  strip,  feathers, 

angleworms,  fish  belly,  etc.  With  spoons 
the  addition  is  not  always  necessary,  but 
a pork  rind  strip  attached  to  a spoon  has 
never  interfered  with  its  effectiveness.  Quite 
the  contrary.  If  you  can  get  the  weedless 
type  of  spoon,  so  much  the  better.  You 
never  know  when  the  lure  you  are  trolling 
is  going  to  brush  up  against  an  underwater 
snag.  With  a weedless  spoon,  besides,  you 
can  cast  into  a weed  bed  alongshore  with 
comparative  security.  You  can  even  fish 
the  spoon  as  a surface  lure  by  holding  the 
rod  tip  high  and  by  reeling  in  fast  enough. 

The  chief  attraction  of  spoons  and  spinners 
is  their  flashing  brilliance.  For  that  reason 
they  should  be  kept  shiny.  Their  ability  to 
reflect  light  makes  them  ideal  lures  to  use 
on  dark  and  gloomy  days,  in  heavily  shaded 
areas,  or  in  water  that  is  murky.  In  yellow- 
ish muddy  water,  however,  a dark  lure 
works  better,  if  anything  will  work  at  all. 

Unless  you  have  more  than  one  rod,  you 
should  select  your  lures  of  a weight  to  suit 
the  spring  of  your  rod.  Few  things  are  so 
annoying  as  an  outfit  which  will  not  cast 
properly.  Common  causes  of  poor  casting 
are  wrong  length  and  spring  of  rod  for  lures, 
wrong  weight  of  line,  reel  spin,  weight  of 
lure,  and  casting  technique. 

Remember,  you  cast  with  your  wrist,  not 
your  arm.  The  spring  of  the  rod  is  what 
flips  the  lure  outward.  If  the  rod  is  too 
stiff,  the  action  will  be  too  fast;  if  it  is  too 
soft,  the  rod  will  not  be  able  to  handle  the 
lure.  “Stiffness,”  of  course,  is  in  relation  to 
the  weight  of  your  lures.  The  choice  of  a 
rod  is  somewhat  a personal  matter.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  have  an  outfit  that  is 
matched.  Discover  what  weight  of  lures  your 
rod  can  best  handle  and  stick  to  that  weight 
within  close  limits.  The  trend  seems  to  be 
toward  smaller,  lighter  lures,  especially  in 
heavily  fished  areas  where  the  fish  have 
learned  to  be  suspicious  of  the  pounding  of 
heavy  lures  on  the  water.  Many  of  the  best 
lures  come  in  one-half  and  three-eighths 
ounce  weights. 

The  line,  again,  is  a matter  of  personal 
preference.  The  lighter  the  line  weight,  the 
easier  the  casting;  the  heavier  the  line,  the 
rougher  you  can  treat  it.  A ten-pound  test 
line  is  ideal  for  casting,  and  it  should  bring 
in  anything  but  the  heftiest  customers.  Troll- 
ing line  should  be  somewhat  heavier,  fifteen- 
pound  test  or  more.  The  constant  strain  of 
heavier  terminal  tackle,  the  sudden  shock 
of  an  unexpected  snag,  or  the  fierce  strike 
of  a heavy  fish  makes  a strong  trolling 
line  a good  investment,  if  not  an  actual 
necessity. 

Line  color  is  relatively  unimportant 
Theoretically,  it  should  blend  in  with  the 
surroundings.  The  only  trouble  is  that  the 
surroundings  change,  and  so  does  the  fish’s 
angle  of  vision.  If  you  use  a six-foot  length 
of  transparent  leader,  you  can  give  your 
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lures  a close  approximation  to  a free  swim- 
ming object.  The  leader  should  not  be  any 
heavier  than  your  line.  There  is  nothing 
to  be  gained  by  that. 

Any  reel  can  take  in  the  line,  but  not  all 
can  pay  it  out  equally  well.  For  that  reason, 
especially  if  you  expect  to  do  much  bait 
casting,  select  a good  reel,  one  as  expensive 
as  you  can  afford.  It  should  be  quadruple 
multiplying  with  double  handle,  should  have 
a level  wind  attachment,  and  should  be 
anti-back-lash.  Most  of  the  modern  reels  are 
so  constructed.  Unless  you  have  a fairly 
good  reel,  and  unless  you  take  good  care  of 
it  after  you  get  it,  your  fishing  will  not  be 
much  fun. 

If  you  fish  from  the  shore  or  from  a boat, 
you  should  have  some  means  of  securing 
your  catch,  unless  you  are  one  of  those 
fishermen  who  toss  their  fish  out  on  the 
bank  or  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  gasp 
their  lives  away.  A net  fish  bag  is  ideal 
for  panfish.  You  can  pop  your  fish  in 
quickly,  and  they  will  be  alive  and  fresh 
right  up  to  the  time  you  are  ready  to  quit 
for  the  day.  If  you  should  decide  to  turn 
them  loose  later,  you  merely  have  to  shake 
them  out  of  the  bag. 

Stringing  the  fish  through  the  gills  is  a 
sure  way  of  killing  them.  The  gills  are  deli- 
cate and  cannot  stand  much  abuse.  In  air 
they  dry  out.  If  they  are  torn  and  bruised, 
the  fish  will  eventually  die.  For  this  reason 
the  safety  pin  type  of  stringer  for  larger 
fish  is  recommended.  If  you  pin  the  fish  on 
through  the  lips,  you  can  return  them  later, 
if  you  wish.  Their  chances  of  survival  are 
then  greatly  increased.  For  those  monsters 
we  read  about,  I understand  that  a baseball 
bat  is  the  best  “stringer.” 

Pickerel  and  pike  have  sharp  teeth,  as 
you  will  quickly  find  out  if  you  attempt  to 
life  them  out  of  the  water  by  the  lower  lip, 
a common  method  of  landing  a bass  when 
you  have  no  net.  The  wounds  these  teeth 
make,  as  well  as  the  wounds  from  dorsal 
spines,  tend  to  become  infected.  I suspect 
it  is  from  the  introduction  of  germs  into  the 
wound,  rather  than  from  any  poison  the 
fish  may  transfer.  Blood  poisoning  spreads 
fast,  is  very  dangerous,  and  can  be  excru- 
ciatingly painful.  Do  not  depend  upon  the 
chewing  tobacco  poultice.  Carry  a small 
first  aid  kit.  All  drug  stores  and  dime  stores 
have  them.  Iodine,  being  the  more  caustic, 
is  the  preferred  antiseptic. 

Everyone  knows  that  fish  bite  best  when 
mosquitoes  bite  most.  Be  prepared  for  this 
certainty;  keep  a bottle  of  insect  repellent 
handy.  Be  sure  to  include  aspirin  in  your 
first  aid  kit.  An  unexpected  headache  can 
turn  a pleasant  fishing  outing  into  a dismal 
failure.  If  you  carry  your  sun  glasses  with 
you  at  all  times,  you  will  have  fewer  head- 
aches from  eyestrain.  Be  sure  you  get  a 
good  pair.  Otherwise  distortion  may  cause 
eyestrain.  It  is  better  to  have  no  glasses  at 
all  than  poor  ones. 

Your  tackle  box  can  be  one  of  those  huge 
affairs  with  ten  folding  trays,  but  few  anglers 
need  anything  so  imposing.  Whatever  you 
get,  it  should  have  at  least  one  or  two  trays 
or  several  compartments  in  it.  Otherwise 
in  a short  time  it  will  be  like  Fibber  McGee’s 
closet.  If  you  are  really  serious  about  fish- 
ing, get  yourself  a fairly  roomy  tackle  box. 
Fishing  tackle  has  a way  of  accumulating 
through  the  seasons. 

To  take  care  of  off  season  fishing  as  well 
as  changes  in  fishing  conditions,  it  is  best  to 
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include  as  wide  a selection  of  fishing  acces- 
sories as  possible.  Fishing  is  a sport  re- 
quiring adaptability.  The  angler  who  is 
ready  for  anything  is  the  one  will  most 
likely  meet  with  success. 

Carry  an  assortment  of  sinkers-wrap- 
around,  split  shot,  dipsey-do,  pinch-on,  and 
a chugging  iron  or  two — enough  to  rig  your 
line  to  suit  the  fishing.  You  should  have  an 
assortment  of  hooks  ranging  in  size  from 
8 to  10  for  panfish  (the  tiny  Eagle  Claw 
hook  is  excellent)  to  2/0  for  large  bass, 
catfish,  or  pike. 

Swivel  snaps  are  very  handy  little  gadgets 
to  attach  to  the  end  of  your  leader  to  aid 
in  the  quick  changing  of  lures.  Heavy  snaps 
might  interfere  with  the  action  of  surface 
lures,  so  get  the  smallest  ones  you  can.  They 
are  very  strong,  being  made  of  steel  wire. 
Include  a few  swivels,  also.  Use  them  to 
keep  your  line  from  being  twisted  when  you 
are  fishing  with  spinners. 

A landing  net,  although  not  an  absolute 
necessity,  is  recommended.  So  is  an  extra 
line,  extra  leaders,  and  a hook  disgorger. 

Buy  equipment  that  is  as  good  as  you  can 
afford.  Quality  in  tackle  is  worth  what  you 
pay  for  it.  Your  tackle  will  be  no  better 
than  you  are,  but  if  you  follow  the  instruc- 
tions that  come  with  it  and  take  good  care 
of  it,  it  will  not  let  you  down. 

While  you  are  buying  your  tackle,  do  not 
forget  your  license. 


Good  Spots  for  Pickerel 
Look  for  pickerel  along  the  edges  of  grassy 
places  at  the  sides  of  an  eddy  or  pool  at 
the  foot  of  a rapids.  All  pike  like  to  feed 
around  vegetation  in  the  water. 


Level  Line  Good  Enough 
A tapered  line  is  not  necessary  for  fly 
and  spinner  fishing. 


Trolling  for  Walleyes 
A fine  trolling  rig  for  walleyed  pike  con- 
sists of  a June  Bug  spinner  and  a night- 
crawler  on  a weedless  hook.  The  lure  should 
be  moderately  weighted  with  a sinker  and 
trolled  deep  at  a speed  of  not  more  than 
three  miles  an  hour. 


ALLEGHENY  BASS 

( From  Page  12) 

canoe  had  leveled  down  to  a placid  surface 
Jack  had  a bass  hooked.  It  was  a scrapper 
whose  first  rush  turned  the  canoe  half  way 
around,  affording  Jack  a few  blissful  min- 
utes while  he  watched  it  dance  on  its  tail 
much  of  the  way  to  the  net.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding quarter-hour,  two  more,  of  less 
weight,  gave  him  battle  far  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  size.  I sat  watching  this,  com- 
pletely unaware  that  the  Jinx  had  taken  a 
seat  on  the  same  thwart  with  me. 

There  was  action  aplenty.  My  plug  was 
twice  knocked  out  of  the  water  by  savage, 
sidewise  strikes,  was  tasted  and  sniffed  by 
those  bass,  but  they  just  didn’t  stay  hooked. 

One  big  bronzeback  took  a smack  at  it, 
and  I struck  back  hard  enough  to  loosen  his 
bridgework.  He  stayed  hooked  just  long 
enough  to  cause  Jack  to  raise  an  eyebrow 
and  offer  such  consolation  as  could  be  drawn 
from  his  dry  remark:  “Huh,  that  big  bruiser 
must  have  just  got  his  whiskers  tangled 
on  the  hooks!”  I reeled  in  and  went  over 
the  pair  of  triple  gangs  to  find  all  were 
needle-sharp  and  in  good  order,  but  took 
the  gray  mouse  off  and  snapped  on  a 
luminous  one. 

With  the  remark,  “These  river  bass  are 
either  cross-eyed  or  their  range  finders  are 
out  of  adjustment,”  I went  at  it  again. 
It  was  no  use.  This  was  Jack’s  night — he 
said  so  when  he  caught  me  mowing  the 
lawn — and  he  proved  it.  His  final  bass  was 
his  largest  one.  That  it  gave  him  some 
concern  was  evident  from  the  series  of  little 
grunts,  barelv  audible,  which  echoed  from 
his  end  of  the  canoe.  He  snoke  no  word, 
I did  all  the  shouting  for  him  and  turned 
a flashlight  on  the  action,  which  was  beauti- 
ful to  behold.  That  bass  made  a miniature 
geyser  of  the  clear  water  whenever  he  shot 
out  of  it  or  when  he  dropped  back.  Under 
the  rays  of  the  flashlight  all  the  colors  of 
the  spectrum  seemed  to  swirl  like  the 
soarks  from  a pinwheel,  around  the  big 
fish,  creating  a scene  that  beggars  descrip- 
tion. 


A branch  of  Tionesta  Creek  produced  this  fine 
brown  trout  for  Bill  Greiner,  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
fish,  which  was  23  inches  long,  is  displayed  by 
the  angler’s  son. 
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The  spinner  is  an  effective  lure  in  water  such  as  this. 


to  advise  the  reverse.  Fish  dry  and  care- 
fully, hut  fish  the  fast  water,  fish  the  white 
water,  fish  the  heads  of  the  pools,  drop  the 
fly  even  if  for  a moment  only  in  the  quiet 
water  of  a pocket  surrounded  by  a roaring 
torrent.  Fish  No.  10  to  14  flies,  Quill 
Gordons,  Light  and  Dark  Cahills,  and  Coach- 
men. If  unsuccessful,  fish  the  same  flies 
wet.  One  thing  however,  the  Rainbow, 
large  or  small,  east  or  west,  is  a free  riser 
to  a spoon,  and  this  lure  is  almost  sure  to 
bring  fish  to  creel  under  almost  any  con- 
dition and  particularly  when  cast  into  fast 
water.  A No.  2 Jamison  is  about  the  right 
size. 

This  advice  does  not  apply  to  the  western 
lakes  where  trolling  and  minnow  fishing  are 
used  with  great  success. 

The  Rainbow,  once  hooked,  gives  the 
angler  a pretty  active  and  exciting  few 
minutes.  A swirl,  a silver  flash,  and  the 
fish  is  a foot  in  the  air.  Heavens!  you 
didn’t  know  he  took  your  fly?  “Hurry,  get 
the  slack  in” — “Great  guns,  where  is  he 
now?” — Across  the  stream,  in  the  air,  down 
the  stream — “Did  you  see  that  somersault?” 
“My  wrist  aches,  I can’t  keep  up  with  him.” 
Too  bad,  he’s  thrown  the  hook  on  that  last 
great  leap.  An  aerial  fighter  of  great  vitality 
and  cunning,  game  to  the  last  minute,  every 
rush  like  the  darting  arrow. 

In  size  the  Rainbow  Trout  rims  slightly 
less  in  weight  per  inch  of  length  than  the 
Brook  and  somewhat  more  than  the  Brown. 
A 17-inch  fish  averages  two  pounds.  His 
meat  is  a distinct  white  in  the  east,  while 
the  coloring  of  the  flesh  of  most  trout  runs 
from  cream  to  salmon  red.  However,  the 
larger  Rainbows  of  the  West  have  deep  sal- 
mon colored  flesh. 

The  Brown  Trout 

And  now  I come  to  the  most  vicious,  the 
most  cunning,  the  most  exasperating,  and 
most  difficult  of  all  trout  to  capture,  the 
Salmo  Fario,  or  Brown  Trout.  A foreigner 
to  our  shores  introduced  from  Europe,  he 
has  not  only  thrived,  become  prolific,  and 
grown  to  monstrous  size,  but  he  has  actually 
usurped  our  waters.  This  is  due  to  his 
hardihood,  his  ability  to  withstand  heat  and 
drought,  and  his  cannibalistic  tendencies. 
This  latter  characteristic  has  driven  the 
Salvelinus  from  his  native  haunts  and 
harried  the  Iridens  to  the  sea. 

The  remarkable  thing  about  the  Brown 
Trout  is  that  he  may  be  found  in  almost 
any  part  of  the  stream.  In  the  early  spring 
he  will  usually  frequent  the  slow,  deep  pools, 
but  even  then  a good  fish  may  be  creeled 
from  behind  any  large  boulder  or  at  the 
tail  of  the  race.  In  fact,  all  the  water  ex- 
cepting the  roaring  white  stretches  should 
be  covered. 

This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  fishing 
wet,  casting  a long  line,  and  using  but  one 
or  at  the  most  two  flies  on  your  leader. 
I do  not  recommend  the  accepted  three-fly 
cast.  There  is  no  necessity  for  it,  and  very 
often  the  flies  once  in  the  water  will  so 
interfere  with  each  other  that  their  action 
will  be  more  apt  to  scare  fish  then  attract 
them.  Certain  casting  problems  are  also 
presented  when  endeavoring  to  handle  three 
flies,  and  at  best  it  becomes  nigh  impossible 


to  make  a really  delicate  and  fine  presenta- 
tion of  this  string  of  lures. 

As  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  flies 
to  be  used  in  angling  for  Brown  Trout,  they 
should  never  be  larger  than  tens  and  always 
quiet  and  subdued  in  color.  Light  and 
Dark  Cahills,  Whirling  Duns,  Hendricksons 
and  Quill  Gordons  are  my  favorites,  both 
wet  and  dry.  Royal  and  plain  Coachmen, 
fished  wet,  are  also  effective. 

As  I have  just  noted,  the  wet  fly  when 
used  early  in  the  season  is  the  most  effec- 
tive lure  for  the  Brown  Trout.  However, 
even  in  April  and  May  watch  the  surface  of 
the  water  carefully.  Should  you  observe  a 
few  insects  floating  thereon,  an  incipient 
hatch  or  an  occasional  dimple  of  a rising 
fish,  promptly  switch  to  a dry  fly  and  do 
so  regardless  of  climatic  conditions  or  the 
state  of  the  water.  This  change  may  re- 
sult in  an  hour  of  glorious  sport. 

The  Brownie  is  by  far  the  best  riser  of 
all  to  dry  flies.  He  seems  to  take  great  de- 
light in  feeding  on  the  surface  but,  possibly 
due  to  his  great  experience  in  surface  feed- 
ing, is  certainly  hard  to  fool.  Particular 
care  should  be  taken  in  casting  a dry  fly  to 
a rising  brown  trout.  The  lure  must  be 
directed  to  a point  above  your  prey.  It 

must  alight  daintily  and  gently,  causing  no 
circles  or  ripples  to  appear.  Further,  a drag 
of  even  the  slightest  character  must  be 

avoided,  and  the  fly  sitting  erect,  wings 

cocked,  must  quietly  drift  over  the  fish. 

In  order  to  avoid  shadow,  the  leader  must 
be  long  and  fine,  without  loops  and  fished 
well  submerged.  Should  you  rise  a trout, 
strike  instantaneously,  otherwise  the  fish 
with  astounding  ease  will  promptly  and 
deftly  spit  out  the  fly.  Truly,  Old  Brownie 
is  a prize  well  worth  your  time  and  energy. 

The  Salmo  Fario,  besides  being  well  able 
to  defend  himself  through  his  ability  to  de- 
tect the  frauds  used  by  the  angler,  can,  if 
once  hooked,  give  an  equally  good  account 
of  himself  during  the  ensuing  fight.  Though 
he  is  not  an  acrobat  like  the  Rainbow,  nor 
does  he  continually  bore  like  the  Speckled 
Trout,  the  Brown  Trout  combines  the  fight- 
ing qualities  of  both  these  fish  and  con- 
ducts his  battle  with  consummate  skill. 

His  speed  in  striking  is  astounding,  and 
his  initial  run  has  great  power.  Somewhat 
like  the  Salmon,  he  is  very  often  apt  to 
make  a grand  leap  after  his  first  run.  From 


then  on,  the  characteristics  of  his  battle  will 
depend  on  the  water  conditions.  In  any 
event,  you  may  count  on  this  fish  to  take 
every  possible  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
put  you  in  a hole. 

He  will  sulk,  bump  bottom,  rub  his  nose, 
chew  the  leader,  foul  it  if  he  can,  and  per- 
haps in  a sudden  leap  throw  the  hook. 

Although  there  is  a great  difference  of 
opinion  on  the  subject,  I believe  that  Salmo 
Fario  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  trout 
from  any  angle  to  any  angler. 

It  might  be  said  that  in  this  brief  sum- 
mary the  most  desirable  rod  and  reel,  line, 
and  leader  should  have  been  discussed  with 
each  species  of  fish.  This  has  not  been  done 
insofar  as  water  and  weather  conditions 
govern  to  a great  extent  the  selection  of  this 
part  of  the  equipment  rather  than  the  fish. 
A rod  of  not  less  than  414  ounces  in  weight 
and  8 feet  in  length,  and  not  more  than  5 
ounces  in  weight  and  9 feet  in  length,  will 
cover  all  types  of  trout  fishing.  The  reel  and 
line  should  balance  according  to  the  size 
and  weight  of  the  rod. 

It  is  advisable  to  purchase  as  fine  a rod  as 
your  finances  permit,  and  this  also  goes  for 
the  line.  The  reel  need  not  be  the  most 
expensive  available.  In  fact,  the  American 
manufacturers  these  days  are  producing 
some  excellent  and  serviceable  medium- 
priced  line  carriers. 

There  is  no  need  for  a heavier  rod  than 
5 ounces,  and  one  under  414  ounces  will 
prove  impracticable  on  any  but  small-brush- 
covered  streams. 

As  to  the  leaders,  their  taper  ends  should 
not  be  coarser  than  IX  or  finer  than  3X. 
The  writer  uses  2X  for  everything.  As  to 
flies,  I have  mentioned  a few  of  the  most 
effective  ones  for  each  individual  species. 
More  may  and  undoubtedly  will  be  added 
from  experience  and  fancy,  but  one  good 
bet  for  all  types  of  fish  is  the  bucktail.  Don’t 
try  it,  though,  unless  you  have  been  able 
to  get  some  dope  on  how  to  fish  it  from 
somebody  who  knows. 

For  stream  fishing  waders  and  wading 
shoes  are  essential.  You  will  eventually 
come  to  that  conclusion  anyway,  so  why  not 
start  right  out  with  them?  A net  of  some 
sort  is  more  or  less  essential,  although  when- 
ever the  stream  banks  permit  I heartily  urge 
you  to  practice  the  fine  art  of  beaching  your 
fish.  It  greatly  adds  to  the  sport  of  the 
occasion. 
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PANFISH 

( From,  Page  5) 

distributed  of  the  sunfishes,  especially  east 
of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  is  the  red- 
breasted sunfish  (Lepomis  auritus).  It  is 
easily  recognized  by  its  orange-red  breast 
and  its  long,  narrow  ear-flap  that  usually, 
but  not  always,  is  black.  As  a home  it  prefers 
streams  and  here  manages  to  thrive,  even  in 
the  larger  rivers,  as  a neighbor  to  the  small- 
mouthed bass  or  other  large  predaceous 
fishes. 

This  sunfish  may  become  nine  inches,  but 
usually  is  not  more  than  eight  inches,  long. 
Never-the-less,  it  frequently  strikes  a full- 
size  plug  and  becomes  foul  hooked  as  a re- 
sult ..  As  to  baits,  it  takes  small  minnows, 
white  grubs,  small  crawfish,  grasshoppers, 
crickets  and  of  course  the  ever-killing  night- 
crawler. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that 
most  of  the  panfishes  herein  mentioned  will 
take  hellgrammites  eagerly,  but  it  seems  a 
needless  waste  of  this  superb  and  none  too 
plentiful  bass  bait  to  use  it  for  this  purpose. 

As  this  fish  has  a rather  generous  mouth, 
it  frequently  is  caught  on  a bass-size  spinner 
fly.  For  bait  fishing  hooks,  Sizes  2 to  4 are 
plenty  small  enough  for  this  sunfish.  The 
larger  hook  is  to  be  preferred,  as  this  helps 
to  avoid  killing  the  smaller  fish.  The  use  of 
a 3-foot  8-pound  test  leader  is  recommended 
for  this  purpose. 

A somewhat  smaller  and  even  more  widely 
distributed  sunfish  is  the  pumpkin  seed 
(Eupomotis  gibbosus).  It  sometimes  be- 
comes eight  inches  long  but  usually  is  much 
smaller.  It  is  at  home  in  ponds  that  are 
liberally  supplied  with  water  plants,  but  it 
also  inhabits  streams,  and  runs  in  schools 
near  the  shore.  It  is  said  to  feed  mostly  on 
insects,  crustaceans,  and  snails  but  also  takes 
the  garden  hackle  with  vigor  and  avidity.  It 
is  not  known  to  devour  other  fishes,  and 
artificials  are  not  of  much  avail  against  it. 
A Size  8 or  10  hook  is  about  right  for  bait- 
ing it. 

Without  doubt,  the  most  popular  and  im- 
portant of  the  sunfishes  is  the  bluegill 
(Lepomis  macrochirus). 

It  often  becomes  from  9 to  12  inches  long 
and  up  to  one  and  a half  pounds  in  weight. 
However,  a well  nourished  bluegill  eight 
inches  long  and  deep  in  body  is  a fine  game 
fish  that  can  put  up  a wonderful  battle  on 
light  tackle. 

This  species  is  instantly  distinguishable 
from  related  sunfishes  by  the  presence  of 
a dark  cloud  in  its  posterior  or  soft  dorsal 
fin.  This  mark  is  present  even  in  specimens 
three  inches  long. 

Originally  inhabiting  the  Mississippi  Basin, 
this  beautiful  little  fish  has  been  stocked  so 
widely  as  now  to  be  found  almost  every- 
where that  sunfishes  can  exist.  For  instance, 
it  is  numerous  and  of  large  size  in  Roose- 
velt Lake  and  other  lakes  of  the  Salt  River 
system  in  Arizona. 

The  bluegill  has  a small  mouth  and  is  not 
a fish  eater  but  takes  a larger  variety  of 
food  than  most*  of  its  relatives.  Its  favor- 
ite tidbits  are  aquatic  insects,  mollusks, 
crawfish,  and  any  small  land  insects  that 
may  enter  the  water. 

However,  it  was  observed,  both  by  Forbes 
and  Everman,  that  the  bluegill  devours  as 
high  as  24  per  cent  of  tender  water  plants, 
especially  during  the  late  summer  months. 
Killing  baits  for  it  are  grasshoppers,  field 


crickets,  and  the  always  effective  night 
crawlers  and  other  angle  worms.  The  ca- 
talpa  worm,  a medium  size  yellow  and  black 
caterpillar,  is  a new  bait  when  available,  but 
in  the  absence  of  this  the  Japanese  beetle, 
often  very  plentiful  on  smartweed  near  ponds 
and  streams,  is  taken  quite  readily.  As  this 
beetle  is  brittle,  the  use  of  a hook  not  larger 
than  Size  10  is  recommended.  In  any  case, 
in  view  of  the  small  mouth  of  this  fish,  a 
small  size  hook  should  always  be  used  for  it. 

As  the  bluegill  is  a rather  shy  biter,  it 
should  be  allowed  to  run  freely  before  strik- 
ing it.  When  hooked,  and  has  room  to 
play,  it  invariably  turns  its  broad  side  to- 
ward the  restraining  line  and  shoots  off  ob- 
liquely, fighting  to  the  very  last  for  its  life. 

This  fish  is  fond  of  company  even  during 
the  breeding  season  and  constructs  its  nests 
in  closely  arranged  groups.  It  often  cruises 
the  shores  in  schools,  so  that  where  one  is 
taken  many  more  may  be  caught  by  the 
patient  angler. 

As  a rule,  the  bluegill  is  less  attracted  to 
the  streamer  fly  than  some  of  the  other  sun- 
fishes but  at  times  will  take  small  flies  and 
even  floating  hair  or  other  artificial  bugs 
from  the  surface.  Because  of  its  rapid 
multiplication  the  bluegill,  when  stocked  in 
ponds,  should  be  accompanied  by  a stocking 
of  some  larger  predaceous  fish,  preferably 
the  large -mouthed  bass.  Otherwise,  in  a 
year  or  two  the  pond  will  become  full  of 
small  stunted  sunfish  that  are  of  no  utility 
either  for  food  or  sport.  The  approved  rate 
of  stocking  is  ten  bluegill  fingerlings  to  one 
of  the  bass. 

Another  vigorous  but  smaller  species  is  the 
green  sunfish  (Lepomis  cyanellus).  Orig- 
inally at  home  in  the  smaller  creeks  and 
streams  of  the  Middle  West,  it  has  now  be- 
come widely  distributed  east  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains  and  was  recorded  from  the 
vicinity  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  by  McAtee 
and  Weed  as  early  as  1915.  It  is  quite  plenti- 
ful throughout  the  upper  Potomac  Basin  and 
doubtless  has  invaded  Pennsylvania  waters. 

This  fish  is  not  much  favored  by  fish  cul- 
turists  because  of  its  aggressive,  cannibal- 
istic habits.  It  is  a handsome  little  species 
seldom  over  eight  inches  long  and  has  a 
large  head  and  mouth.  It  is  slender  in 
build,  with  broad  rounded  pectoral  fins 
(those  immediately  behind  the  gill  covers) 
and  its  red  eyes. 

The  green  sunfish  takes  artificial  lures 
readily,  including  the  fly  rod  plugs  and 


“Come  back,  George.  We  have  work  to  do.” 


spinner  flies  of  bass  size.  It  fights  well  and 
is  a good  food  fish. 

Another  recent  invader  in  Eastern  Mary- 
land ponds  is  a large,  handsome  species  the 
red-eared  sunfish  (Eupomotis  heros),  not 
previously  known  from  so  far  north.  It 
grows  fully  as  large  as  the  bluegill,  and  one 
of  several  caught  in  1945  by  the  writer  meas- 
ured 11  inches  over  all.  These  were  caught 
on  night  crawlers  fished  on  the  bottom  in 
nine  feet  of  water.  It  puts  up  a good  scrap 
and  is  excellent  eating. 

The  rock  bass  or  goggle-eye  (Ambloplites 
rupestris)  is  found  in  many  clear  rocky 
streams  of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  its  olive  brown  color,  red  eye,  and 
robust  form.  It  grows  to  be  12  inches  long 
but  usually  is  not  more  than  nine.  It  feeds 
on  small  fishes  of  various  kinds  as  well  as 
crawfish  and  insects. 

It  takes  the  artificial  fly  well  and  such 
patterns  as  Dark  Montreal,  Coachman,  and 
Silver  Doctor  will  usually  attract  it  to  its 
doom.  It  frequently  is  an  evening  feeder 
during  the  long  twilights  of  June  and  July 
and  bites  furiously  at  such  times.  Such  baits 
as  grasshoppers,  field  crickets,  white  grubs, 
night  crawlers,  and  small  minnows  are  ef- 
fective for  it.  It  does  not  put  up  a long 
fight  but  is  a well  flavored  fish  with  con- 
siderable meat  on  its  bones. 

The  white  crappie  or  “croppie”  (Pomoxis 
annularis)  and  the  black  crappie,  or  more 
properly  the  calico  bass,  (Pomoxis  sparoides) 
are  often  confused  in  identity  by  anglers 
but  are  easily  distinguishable  when  placed 
side  by  side.  The  white  crappie  is  less  deep 
in  the  body,  much  lighter  in  color  and 
usually  has  five  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin  to 
six  or  more  in  the  calico  bass. 

The  white  crappie  is  distinctly  a fish  eater 
and  is  more  numerous  in  the  southern  than 
in  the  northern  states.  It  frequently  grows 
to  be  over  two  pounds  in  weight. 

There  is  no  better  bait  for  this  fish  than 
minnows,  although  crawfish  and  worms  are 
effective.  The  crappie  will  also  strike  a 
small  spoon  especially  when  equipped  with  a 
pork  rind  strip. 

In  fishing  bait  for  it,  a hook  Size  1 is 
not  too  large  for  its  big  mouth.  Except 
during  the  spring  breeding  period,  this  fish 
feeds  rather  deeply  and  prefers  sluggish 
streams  and  deep  ponds  as  habitats.  In 
ponds  it  takes  the  submerged  fly  readily,  and 
the  writer  recollects  catching  his  limit  of  15 
big  ones  within  an  hour  on  a McGinty  fly 
fished  slowly  and  practically  on  the  bottom. 
This  was  in  a Northern  Arizona  lake  in 
which  the  water  was  completely  opaque  to 
human  eyes. 

The  closely  related  and  much  more  hand- 
some calico  bass  is  found  from  Southern 
Canada  to  Texas  but  is  more  numerous  in 
the  North.  It  prefers  small  lakes  and  slug- 
gish streams  and  does  not  object  to  muddy 
bottoms.  Although  less  of  a fish  eater  than 
the  white  crappie,  it  takes  minnows  freely 
as  well  as  crawfish  and  worms.  The  calico 
bass  also  is  taken  frequently  on  the  spinner 
and  wet  flies.  The  writer  has  taken  them 
on  the  Bear  River  spinner  Size  Vrt  and  a 
dark  fly  fished  in  as  much  as  nine  feet  of 
water. 

No  account  of  American  panfishes  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  yellow 
perch  or  ringed  perch  (Perea  flavescens),  a 
member  of  the  true  perch  family  and  plen- 

( Turn  to  Page  18) 
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WILD-WATER  NATIVES 

( From  Page  7) 

It  was  a choice:  spoiling  the  fishing  spot 
or  losing  the  fly.  I chose  to  spoil  the  spot; 
then  moved  downstream. 

Below,  the  stream  spit  into  rivulets,  van- 
ishing now  and  again  under  clumps  of  earth 
or  giant  stumps.  Each  cast  required  study. 
Knowing  these  “native”  trout  were  exceed- 
ingly wary,  I tried  to  keep  hidden  as  much 
as  possible.  I made  a cast  here  and  there 
but  was  getting  rather  disgusted  when  there 
was  a beautiful  orange  flash  and  I set  the 
hook  into  a flying  beauty. 

He  fought  bitterly  and  when  finally 
brought  out  of  the  water,  safely  imprisoned 
in  the  net,  continued  the  fight  and  shook 
loose  the  black  gnat.  I carried  him  back 
into  the  brush  to  administer  the  coup  de 
grace  and  to  admire  him.  He  was  a lean, 
dark  trout,  almost  red  on  the  bottom  and 
with  a sunburst  of  color  along  the  sides.  I 
measured  him  at  ten  inches  and  then  re- 
turned to  my  fishing. 

As  I moved  downstream,  complications 
multiplied.  At  places  I was  on  hands  and 
knees,  creeping  through  the  shadows,  and 
often  my  rod  and  line  were  snagged  in  a 
half-dozen  places.  Soon  I was  sweating  and 
forgetting  the  beautiful  “natives”  that  were 
in  the  stream. 

Finally,  when  wedged  under  a thick, 
crooked  rhodendron  growth,  I decided  to 
switch  to  worms.  It  seemed  to  me  the  only 
thing  to  do,  under  the  circumstances,  al- 
though I dislike  worm  fishing  for  trout  be- 
cause strikes  are  usually  less  spectacular. 
From  my  hunched,  cramped  position,  I felt 
out  the  roots  and  crevices  with  my  worm. 
Soon  I felt  my  line  drawing  in  a long  curve. 

I set  the  hook.  The  fish  spear-headed 
downstream  and  nearly  tore  the  rod  from 
my  hands.  These  devils  were  fighters! 

This  was  bigger  than  the  first,  almost  mak- 
ing the  eleven  mark — a splendid  native  trout. 

Dusk  came  early  in  the  mountain  country, 
and  the  may  flies  commenced  their  twilight 
death-dance.  I doused  myself  with  insect 
repellant,  but  the  hordes  were  too  thick. 
Harry  and  I met  at  the  spot  where  I had 
lost  my  first  fish.  We  could  see  trout  rising 
and  gulping  down  may  flies  and  were  wish- 
ing they’d  get  every  one. 

“We’re  going  to  have  to  get  out  of  here 
soon,  I remarked.  “How  did  you  do  so  far?” 

Harry  held  up  four  fingers.  “They’re 
kind  of  small,  though.  Took  them  on  worms 
up  in  the  riffles!” 

I wormed  out  of  my  creel  strap  and 
handed  the  creel  to  Harry. 

“Look  for  yourself!”  I said.  In  the  mean- 
time, I switched  leaders  and  prepared  for  a 
little  crude  dry  fly  fishing.  I knew  that 
fishing  with  any  sort  of  technique  in  such 
a mess  was  beyond  my  ability  but  figured 
there  was  nothing  to  lose. 

“Those  are  beauties!”  Harry  foamed. 
“They  make  my  eight  inchers  look  sick! 
Say,  I believe  the  bigger  fellows  are  down 
here  in  slower  moving  water!” 

“You  just  don’t  know  how  to  fish,”  I 
ribbed  him. 

I had  looped  on  a No.  10  Yellow  May  fly 
and  limped  it  out  on  the  water.  Nothing 
happened,  arid  I chased  may  flies — I mean 
the  real,  flying  variety. 

I was  tossing  about  and  was  ready  to  give 
up  when  a dimple  creased  the  water,  start- 
ling me  so  that  my  hook-setting  was  nerv- 


ous reaction  and  not  fishing  strategy.  My 
line  buzzed  upstream,  and  I felt  the  heaviest 
fish  of  the  afternoon. 

“Of  all  the  lucky  fools!”  Harry  gasped. 
Then  the  trout  cleared  water  and  Harry 
grasped  his  landing  net.  “Hey,  that’s  a 
beaut!”  he  said. 

I creeled  the  grandfather  of  natives — al- 
most twelve  inches  long.  Perhaps  that 
sounds  small,  but  I hasten  to  advise  that 
Pocono  “natives”  do  not  come  much  bigger, 
and  my  spirits  were  high  as  we  waded 
through  the  fast-gathering  gloom.  We  took 
apart  our  fly  rods  before  we  tackled  the 
swamp. 

The  trip  had  hung  in  the  back  of  my 
mind,  and  I glumly  plunged  into  the  scrub- 
oaks.  Before  long  I discovered  that  rho- 
dodendrons, swamp,  and  scrub-oaks  had 
widened  to  even  more  exhausting  propor- 
tions in  a few  hours  time.  Harry  and  I 
dragged  across  the  clearing  and  into  the 
mountaineer’s  shack. 

The  mountaineer  sat  with  his  wife  beside 
a yellow  kerosene  light. 

“Whew!”  Harry  gasped  toward  him.  “What 
a half-mile  that  was!” 

Harry’s  remark  did  not  register,  for  the 
mountaineer  looked  impassively  at  him.  The 
woman  grinned  but  said  nothing.  Harry 
stumbled  on  to  describe  the  stream  and  its 
various  fishing  obstacles. 

As  Harry  raved  on,  I saw  the  mountain- 
eer’s face  clouding.  I thought  for  a time 
that  Harry  had  offended  him  and  longed  to 
nudge  my  partner  without  being  seen.  Then 
the  mountaineer  smiled. 

“Oh,”  he  said,  “I  should  have  told  you 
about  that  little  crick!  That  wasn’t  Saw 
Creek!” 

Harry’s  glance  toward  me  was  a bullet 
and  collided  with  my  own  bullet-like  glance. 

The  mountaineer  nodded.  “Sure,”  he  said. 
“That  crick  flows  into  Saw  Creek  down  a 
piece.  The  crick  I meant  for  you  to  fish 
is  on  a little  piece!” 

“Do  you  mean,”  Harry  exploded,  “that 
we  hadn’t  crossed  that  half-mile  yet?” 

The  mountaineer  nodded  and  then  froze 
again,  and  Harry  sighed  and  suggested  that 
we  hit  the  trail.  I pulled  out  my  wallet. 
“Well,  how  much  do  we  owe  you?”  I 
wondered  of  the  mountaineer. 

He  waved  his  hand.  “Nothing,”  he  said. 

“Nothing!”  I echoed.  “Now  see  here,  we 
expect  to  pay — ” 

His  wife  broke  in,  shaking  her  greying 
head.  “I  wouldn’t  let  pa  take  a penny!” 
she  said.  “That  stream  ain’t  ourn.  Come 
up  whenever  you  like  and  pull  in  your 
car  without  asking!”  . . . And  I saw  the 
mountaineer  nodding  his  head  in  that  pe- 
culiar way.  I felt  a pull  at  my  heart. 

Harry  and  I stepped  outside,  into  a moon- 
lit night  that  was  humming  with  insects. 
We  did  not  speak  until  after  we  were  in  the 
car  and  moving  across  the  bumpy  mountain 
road.  Then  Harry  said,  “These  people  up 
here  are  funny,  ain’t  they?  Poor  as  church 
mice,  I guess.  But  they  have  hearts  of 
gold!” 


Watch  the  Dorsal  Fin 

In  landing  a walleyed  pike  be  careful  of 
the  sharp  spear  in  the  dorsal  fin.  The  fish 
can  inflict  deep  and  painful  wounds  with 
this  weapon,  so  hold  it  down  while  you  are 
removing  the  hook.  In  this  position  it  is 
harmless. 


“Pete”  Young  shows  Intense  interest  in  the 
brown  trout  caught  by  his  father,  C.  Elmer 
Young,  of  near  Manheim,  in  the  Chickles  Creek 
near  Mt.  Hope. 

PANFISH 

( From  Page  17) 

tiful  from  Northern  Canada  to  North  Caro- 
lina. It  is  a food  fish  of  superlative  quality 
that  may  be  caught  by  anyone  on  almost 
any  sort  of  tackle.  It  grows  to  be  more 
than  two  pounds  in  weight  but  averages 
not  more  than  a pound  in  most  waters. 

The  most  killing  bait,  by  far,  is  small 
minnows  of  almost  any  species.  As  it  runs 
in  schools,  large  numbers  often  may  be 
caught  in  a few  hours. 

Although  the  yellow  perch  thrives  in  cool 
ponds,  replete  with  water  plants  and  in  com- 
pany with  pickerel  and  small-mouthed  bass, 
it  is  also  at  home  in  many  tidal  estuaries.  It 
is  found  by  myriads  in  the  arms  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  tolerates  a considerable 
amount  of  salinity  without  apparent  harm. 

At  times  it  accepts  artificial  lures  readily, 
especially  streamer  flies  that  closely  resemble 
small  minnows.  The  yellow  perch,  when 
mature,  is  a rough,  tough  customer  who 
holds  his  own  against  attacks  of  larger  pre- 
daceous fishes  with  ease.  By  erecting  its 
stiff  spiny  dorsal  fin  and  flexing  every 
body  scale,  each  of  which  becomes  a prickly 
shield,  it  becomes  equipped  with  a formi- 
dable defense  against  all  comers. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  mention  is 
here  made  of  a fish  considered  by  some  as  a 
panfish.  The  creature  referred  to  is  the 
f allfish  (Leucosomus  corporalis),  an  over- 
grown member  of  the  minnow  tribe  that  in- 
fests both  bass  and  trout  streams  in  most 
of  the  Eastern  States. 

To  be  sure,  it  does  take  the  fly  beauti- 
fully and  puts  up  a fair  fight,  but  it  also 
competes  actively  for  natural  foods  with  the 
much  more  desirable  true  game  fishes.  After 
the  best  is  said  for  it,  the  fallfish  is  a soft- 
bellied,  inferior  fish  which  was  said  by 
David  Toreau  to  “taste  like  brown  paper,” 
but  in  my  opinion  this  is  being  a little  se- 
vere on  the  paper. 
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DELAWARE  SHAD 

(From  Page  11) 

shad,  called  also  the  mud  shad;  the  white- 
eyed shad,  and  the  winter  shad. 

The  hardheaded  or  yellow  tailed  shad  is 
the  menhaden  of  the  shore  trawlers,  used 
for  fertilizer  and  fish  oil.  The  hickory  or 
tailor  shad  is  also  called  the  mattowacca. 
The  long-boned  shad  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Bermuda  is  another  variety.  The  trout  shad 
or  squeteague  is  another  variety  known. 
The  common  shad  of  our  sea  food  counters 
is  the  white  shad,  which  at  full  growth  at- 
tains about  thirty  inches  in  length.  Its  color 
is  bluish  with  silvery  sides  and  usually  a 
dark  blotch  behind  the  gill  covers  and  often 
several  in  a row  behind  this. 

These  fish  were  among  the  first  to  be 
protected  and  artificially  propagated  by  the 
U.  S.  Fish  Commission  and  with  good  suc- 
cess. In  the  ten-year  period  after  1880  the 
catch  of  these  fish  increased  over  250  per 
cent,  attributable  directly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  government. 

One  cheerful  spring  day  my  quest  took 
me  across  the  Delaware  to  Camden  and 
thence  south  about  two  miles  to  old  Glou- 
cester, N.  J.  I used  the  old  ferry  and 
landed  on  the  New  Jersey  side  along  with 
trucks,  autos,  baby  carriages,  and  assorted 
characters. 

Here  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river,  two 
miles  or  more  south  of  Camden  and  its 
huge  shipyards,  there  is  a colony  of  small 
huts  or  shacks.  One  of  the  natives  there 
showed  me  some  of  the  remains  of  the  old 
Gloucester  fleet  of  shad  boats,  many  still  in 
use  for  other  purposes  than  fishing. 

When  William  Penn  founded  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  in  1682,  he  reported  back  to 
England,  and  Ellis  Payson  Oberholtzer,  in 
his  book  titled,  “Philadelphia — A History  of 
the  City  and  Its  People,”  states: 

“Although  fish  and  game  continued  to  be 
abundant,  the  colonists  were  not  without 
fear  that  the  great  natural  supply  would  be 
exhausted.  The  closed  season  for  deer  was 
extended.  Squirrels,  on  the  other  hand, 
multiplied  at  such  a rate  and  did  so  much 
to  ‘damnify  the  farmers  and  others  by  des- 
troying their  wheat,  Indian  com  and  other 
grain’  that  in  1749  the  assembly  offered  a 
bounty  of  3 pence  for  each  head  or  skin. 
But  the  many  animals  received  were  too 
great  so  that  the  next  assembly  reduced  the 
premium  to  3 half  pence.” 


Roger  R.  Auman,  of  Hershey,  contributes  this 
picture  of  a brown  trout  landed  at  Newville. 
The  fish  was  21  inches  long  and  weighed  four 
pounds. 


An  up  and  coming  sportsman  is  Jim  Straining, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  A.  Straining,  of  Har- 
risburg. At  the  age  of  11  he  already  has  won 
two  prizes  for  big  fish. 


“The  practice  of  catching  fish  in  racks  or 
weirs  in  the  Schuylkill  River  was  forbidden 
by  the  assembly  by  acts  passed  in  1730  and 
1734.  It  was  customary  for  the  country 
people  to  build  dams  into  which  the  fish 
were  chased,  amid  much  noise  and  merri- 
ment, by  men  riding  horses  in  the  bed  of  the 
streams  and  lashing  them  with  brush.  Not 
only  were  large  quantities  of  fish  captured 
in  this  way,  but  the  spawn  was  trodden 
under  foot  and  destroyed.  Furthermore,  the 
point  was  fairly  made  that  the  dams  inter- 
fered with  trade  upon  the  streams.  The 
settlers  in  the  Schuylkill  Valley  brought 
their  com  to  market  in  boats.  Rafts  of 
timber,  boards,  and  staves  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia  by  the  river,  and  the  iron  of 
Manatawny  and  the  lime  of  Plymouth  sought 
passage  by  the  same  route.” 

“To  the  weir  fishers  up  the  Schuylkill  this 
prohibition  seemed  an  outrageous  restraint. 
In  April,  1738,  constables  who  attempted  to 
remove  the  racks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mingo 
and  the  Pickering  Creeks  were  set  upon  by 
mobs  and  were  compelled  to  flee  for  their 
lives.  They  sought  safety  in  Philadelphia 
and  left  the  fishermen  to  their  own  devices.” 

Penn  reported  game  of  all  kind  plentiful 
near  and  about  the  settlement  and  along  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  Markham’s 
letter  to  England  contains  facts  that  the  fish 
at  some  seasons  crowded  the  rivers. 

Penn  wrote  that  they  seemed  literally  to 
press  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  They 
could  be  scooped  up  by  the  hand  by  men  in 
boats.  Herring  could  be  shovelled  up  out 
of  the  smaller  creeks.  Rude  traps  were  made 
and  set  in  the  streams,  and  the  catch  was 
often  smoked  or  pickled  and  put  away  in 
salt  and  vinegar  in  barrels  for  use  in  winter. 

It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that 
some  species  could  be  taken  even  in  the 
winter.  The  Swedes  laughed  at  the  English 
for  these  attempts  but,  seeing  that  they  were 
successful,  also  went  out  whenever  the  Dela- 
ware was  not  actually  ice  bound  to  cast  their 
crude  nets.  Eels  and  catfish  were  plentiful 
in  many  places.  Sturgeon  played  in  the 
river  in  summer. 

“Mighty  whales  roll  upon  the  coast  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Delaware,”  said 
Penn  in  describing  the  attractions  of  his 
colony  to  prospective  settlers  in  Europe. 
Eleven  whales  had  been  caught  and  worked 
into  oil  in  a single  season. 


It  had  earlier  been  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  Dutch  settlers  upon  the  Delaware  to 
shoot  and  harpoon  these  animals.  Crabs  and 
many  shell  fish  were  noted  with  interest, 
especially  the  oyster,  which  amazed  Penn 
by  its  size  here— “monstrous  for  bigness,” 
he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,  “as  well 
as  for  its  excellence  when  stewed.” 

In  1684  Philadelphia  had  a fair  or  weekly 
market.  The  Indians  came  and  sold  a deer 
for  2 shillings,  a hindquarter  for  6 pence,  a 
large  wild  turkey  was  1 shilling,  but  small 
fish  or  game  were  very  cheap.  Six  shad  or 
rock  fish  were  12  pence,  delivered  at  the 
door.  Large  oysters  were  2 shilling  a bushel, 
beef  2 pence  a pound,  a brood  mare  5 pounds. 
Labor  was  at  1 shilling,  6 pence  a day,  and 
the  population  was  about  4,000  for  the  whole 
city. 

Historical  writings  note  that  the  soldiers 
of  Washington’s  tattered  army  at  Valley 
Forge  in  1777  caught  fish  by  the  weir  method 
from  the  Schuylkill.  These  were  perhaps 
the  shad  runs  which  came  up  that  far  in 
those  days,  for  they  caught  many  in  some 
instances  to  eke  out  their  scanty  food  sup- 
plies during  that  cruel  winter. 

From  1732  to  1888  the  Schuylkill  Fishing 
Company  operated  on  that  river  at  the  falls 
of  the  Schuylkill  in  what  is  now  Fairmount 
Park.  There  were  no  falls  there  but  some 
large  rocks  made  a sharp  dip  in  the  river 
bed  and  caused  the  water  to  flow  swiftly  at 
this  point.  Fort  St.  Davids  was  used  as  the 
fishing  club,  and  the  fishing  was  good  and 
the  scenery  better.  The  men  were  Welsh- 
men mostly,  and  some  time  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  they  joined  with  the  colony  in 
Schuylkill.  The  little  town  that  had  now 
grown  up  around  these  activities  was  called 
the  Falls  of  the  Schuylkill  and  is  known 
as  that  today. 

In  1732  this  colony  in  Schuylkill  was  estab- 
lished on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  other  club  began  on 
the  east  bank.  When  the  large  Fairmount 
dam  was  constructed  the  good  fishing  suf- 
fered, and  the  club  house  of  the  colony  was 
moved  to  Grays  Ferry  and  may  be  yet 
seen  in  a new  setting  at  Andalusia  on  the 
Delaware  River.  This  organization  in  Schuyl- 
kill, which  it  was  later  called,  is  traced  back 
to  being  the  oldest  social  organization  in 
America,  and  naturally  the  very  first  fish- 
ing club. 


FISHING  BRIEFS 


How  to  Keep  Frogs 

Keep  live  frog  bait  in  a roomy  and  airy 
container,  with  a handful  of  moist  grass 
inside.  The  frogs  will  remain  in  fine  con- 
dition if  they  have  plenty  of  air  and  some 
moisture,  and  if  not  too  many  of  them  are 
carried  in  the  same  bucket. 


Cleaning  a Willow  Creel 
A willow  creel  that  develops  a bit  of 
an  odor  as  a result  of  constant  use  can  be 
cleaned  easily.  Just  rinse  it  thoroughly  with 
clear,  cold  water  and  hang  it  in  the  open 
air  to  dry.  Let  the  water  run  through  the 
willow  sticks.  Use  of  a soap  or  deodorant 
is  not  necessary. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  FI5HIHE 

au,  'Dick  c 


TOR  fine  sport  and  relaxation  some  hot 
A August  day,  put  on  some  old  clothes, 
equip  yourself  with  a fly  rod  and  spinners, 
tie  a stringer  on  your  belt,  and  go  pickerel 
fishing! 

Put  on  the  old  clothes  so  you  can  wade 
right  out  into  the  water.  Confine  your 
lures  to  spinners  because  they  are  all  you 
need  for  some  fine  sport.  Take  the  stringer 
along  just  in  case  you  happen  to  hook  an 
old  lunker  that  you  will  want  to  take  back 
home. 

Select  a stream  of  some  kind,  rather  than 
a pond  or  lake — for  a hot  August  afternoon 
is  no  time  to  work  with  a pair  of  oars. 

It  may  be  so  hot  that  fishing  for  bass  is 
out  of  the  question — but  you’ll  find  Mr. 
Pickerel  ready  for  battle.  In  fact,  he  seems 
to  enjoy  those  scorching  days  when  other 
game  fish  take  refuge  in  deep  pools  and 
under  boulders  to  escape  the  heat. 

And  if  you  come  in  contact  with  him, 
he’ll  not  be  ready  to  quit  after  the  first 
round.  He’ll  fight  it  out  as  long  as  you  are 
willing. 

Cast  the  spinner  in  the  vicinity  of  under- 
cut banks,  around  brush  or  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  water,  near  old  stumps  along  the 
shores,  and  even  out  in  the  open  in  pools 
which  have  rock  cover  on  the  bottom.  In 
any  or  all  of  these  places  pickerel  may  be 
found. 

Use  as  long  a line  as  you  can  conveniently 
handle.  Let  the  spinner  sink  well  toward 
the  bottom  of  the  pool,  and  then  retrieve  it 
with  a variety  of  methods.  Sometimes  keep 
it  coming  steadily  toward  you.  Other  times 
whip  the  tip  of  the  rod,  to  give  the  moving 
spinner  additional  action.  Again,  stop  the 
retrieve  entirely  and  let  the  spinner  sink 


“Come  on.  Herb.  Go  fishing  with  us.  We  have 

room  for  one  more.” 


back  down  in  the  water,  then  start  in  com- 
ing again  with  a sharp  jerk  of  the  rod. 

So  long  as  the  glitter  of  the  spinner  catches 
the  eye  of  the  pickerel  you  can  expect  some 
lively  action. 

The  pickerel  is  a fish  of  two  outstanding 
moods,  both  of  which  work  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fisherman.  The  fish  may  be 
either  hungry  or  in  a bad  temper — or  even 
both.  In  either  event,  he  will  take  a crack 
at  anything  that  glitters  and  moves. 

Perhaps  that  statement,  a few  paragraphs 
back,  that  the  pickerel  will  stick  around  for 
the  fight,  needs  some  elaboration. 

Suppose  a pickerel  strikes  your  moving 
spinner  but  is  not  hooked.  What  do  you  do 
next?  Shrug  your  shoulders  and  move  on, 
as  you  would  if  you  missed  a trout?  If  you 
did,  you  would  make  a mistake. 

The  technique  is  to  cast  the  spinner  right 
back  and  try  again.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
you’ll  get  a strike  again  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  first  strike  was  missed.  If  the 
second  strike  also  fails,  try  again.  At  least, 
you  shouldn’t  become  discouraged  before 
the  fish  is. 

Here’s  another  good  trick:  If  the  pickerel 
follows  the  spinner  but  does  not  strike,  stop 
the  lure  for  a second  or  two,  then  start  it 
again,  more  swiftly  than  before.  The  idea 
is  to  fool  the  pickerel  into  thinking  its  prey 
is  making  a last  desperate  effort  to  escape. 
This  strategy  has  proved  the  downfall  of 
many  a fine  fish. 

There  is  a wide  variety  of  spinner  and 
fly  combinations  for  pickerel,  of  course,  but 
my  own  favorite  is  as  follows: 

The  spinner — Two  copper  blades,  each 
about  the  size  of  the  nail  of  a man’s  little 
finger. 

The  fly — Red  wool  body,  gold  ribbing,  red 
tail,  no  hackles,  and  a black  or  dark  brown 
wing  tied  directly  on  top.  The  body  should 
be  about  half  the  thickness  of  a pencil  and 
not  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
length.  The  hair  wing  on  top  should  be 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  longer  than  the 
body  of  the  fly  and  not  too  heavy. 

A leader  seven  or  eight  feet  long  of  six- 
pound  test  artificial  gut  (nylon  preferred) 
is  ideal.  It  need  not  be  tapered.  No  wire 
trace  is  necessary,  since  rarely  will  the 
angler  encounter  a fish  that  will  get  its 
teeth  on  the  leader,  since  the  over-all  length 
of  the  spinner  and  fly  is  about  four  inches. 


How  Worms  Multiply 

Earthworms  multiply  by  producing  eggs 
which  are  laid  in  capsules  in  the  ground. 
The  young  become  fully  grown  in  four  or 
five  months. 


Plant  Willow  Cuttings 

Willow  cuttings,  planted  along  the  banks 
of  a stream,  will  aid  in  furnishing  shade, 
shelter,  and  food  for  fish. 


JEEPS  FOR  STOCKING 


A suggestion  that  sportsmen’s  organiza- 
tions acquire  jeeps  to  broaden  the  trout 
stocking  program  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
missioners comes  from  William  Wee  ter,  a 
past  president  of  the  Buck  Tails  of  Venango 
County.  He  and  William  Strain,  another 
member  of  the  club,  and  Julius  Ahrens,  state 
fish  warden,  used  one  of  the  war-time 
vehicles  in  stocking  this  year  and  were 
much  pleased  with  the  results. 

Trout  were  transferred  from  the  hatchery 
tank  truck  to  the  jeep  in  ten-gallon  cans 
and  then  were  stocked  in  places  where  it 
has  been  impossible  for  the  truck  to  travel. 

“Everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  impossible 
to  stock  from  tank  trucks  except  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  roads,”  Mr.  Weeter 
said  in  a communication  to  Pennsylvania 
Angler. 

“This  causes  an  over-supply  of  trout  in 
a short  stretch  of  any  stream,  resulting  in 
the  natural  food  supply  being  exhausted, 
and  in  many  cases  making  it  possible  to 
take  the  legal  limit  from  one  pool  on  open- 
ing day. 

“By  using  a jeep  as  an  auxiliary  to  a 
tank  truck,  I feel  that  a more  even  distri- 
bution in  stocking  can  be  made,  as  places 
on  a stream  could  be  reached  that  would 
not  be  stocked  otherwise,  by  using  old 
logging  and  lease  roads  that  either  follow 
the  stream  or  cross  it  at  various  points. 

“I  believe  it  could  be  worked  out  with 
sportsmen’s  clubs  to  furnish  a jeep,  with 
some  provision  made  for  carrying  and 
keeping  the  water  aerated  between  the  tank 
truck  and  place  of  stocking.  A small  pump 
could  be  used  to  circulate  water,  as  now 
provided  on  the  tank  truck,  or  a bomb  of 
compressed  air  with  regulating  valve  and 
possibly  some  method  of  introducing  oxygen 
directly  into  the  water  could  be  worked  out.” 


A small-mouthed  bass  of  average  size  taken 
from  the  broad  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River. 
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THE  LOVE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  STREAMS 


Once  a man  learns  to  fish  the  trout 
streams  of  Pennsylvania,  his  love  for 
them  never  fades.  An  illustration  is  the 
following  letter,  written  hy  Frederick 
W.  Johnson,  a midshipman  in  the  U.  S. 
Naval  Academy,  to  his  brother,  David 
C.  Johnson,  a former  army  flier  now  a 
student  at  Bucknell  University. 


Dear  Dave: 

Two  years  ago  you  wrote  me  a letter  from 
New  Mexico  in  which  you  very  ably  ex- 
pressed the  empty  feeling  that  scratched  the 
bottom  of  your  heart  nearly  out,  on  missing 
your  first  full  trout  season  in  Pennsylvania’s 
limestone  waters.  The  tables  are  turned  now, 
and  from  an  immaculate  but  suddenly  ex- 
tremely dull  room  in  the  sixth  wing  of 
famous  Bancroft  Hall,  I’ll  tell  you  how  the 
realization  of  this  bitter  truth  affects  me,  if 
it  is  really  quite  possible. 

The  usual  ache  we  all  diagnose  as  the 
“Bug”  hit  me  a little  later  than  usual  this 
year,  due  to  the  unusual  surroundings,  I 
imagine.  I suppressed  it  well  enough  in  the 
early  stages,  but  the  attacks  kept  recurring. 
Finally,  they  became  continual,  and  I was 
forced  to  look  to  the  calendar,  to  see  a big 
April  12  staring  me  in  the  face. 

I tried  thinking  of  everything  to  suppress 
the  urge,  but  all  in  vain;  even  with  the 
brief  consideration  of  finding  some  stream 
in  this  locality  which  might  hold  a couple 
of  trout.  The  local  sporting  goods  dealer 
didn’t  enlighten  me  much  on  this  score,  how- 
ever, as  his  shelves  contained  no  sign  of 
trout  equipment,  and  his  mentality  proved 
incapable  of  a trace  of  information  either. 
With  this  I finally  resigned  myself  to  a fish- 
less season,  unless  I’m  somehow  able  to 
dangle  my  most  refined  dry  flies  over  a few 
of  those  sophisticated  English  brown  trout 
this  summer. 

I’m  going  to  visit  the  British  Isles,  you 
know,  including  Scotland.  You  have  been 
there,  Dave,  and  I wonder  if  you  can  ad- 
vance me  any  information  on  this  subject. 
If  there  is  any  chance,  I want  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  although  I’ll  only  be  able  to 
take  my  line,  reel,  leaders,  and  flies  along 
on.  the  battleship. 

But  today  I’m  not  thinking  of  British 
streams.  It’s  those  streams  I’ve  been  accus- 
tomed to  since  I learned  the  purpose  of  a 
trout  rod  from  you  six  years  ago.  A few  of 
them  stand  out  in  my  mind  as  they  once  did 
in  yours;  not  necessarily  the  best  waters  from 
a productive  standpoint,  but  just  the  ones 
we’ve  learned  to  consider  almost  our  own. 
Streams  that  we  know  to  the  last  rock, 
which  rock,  if  moved  by  high  waters  would 
probably  cause  us  to  trip  by  its  very  absence. 

I believe  I would  open  the  season  on 
“Cherry”  as  I did  last  year,  taking  my 
favorite  little  stretch,  fish  it  thoroughly,  and 
assure  a score  or  so  of  brookies  safety  from 
the  initial  onslaughter  of  early  season  fisher- 
men. Then  I’d  drift  down  to  the  creek,  half 
in  the  expectancy  of  lining  my  creel  with 
a few  of  the  nicer  ones,  half  to  watch  the 
hordes  that  muster  every  April  15  for  their 
scheduled  attempt  at  its  population. 

Old  Penn’s  Creek  is  quite  capable  of  tak- 
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ing  care  of  herself,  Dave.  Maybe  that  is 
what  drives  me  back  to  my  beloved  small 
streams.  They  seem  comparatively  insecure 
of  maintaining  their  population  without  some 
humanitarian  to  give  them  a lesson  by  means 
of  a hook  through  the  snoot,  followed  by  a 
shove  back  into  the  deep  for  a second,  wiser 
chance  at  life. 

With  this  I’ll  head  deep  for  those  streams 
where  I’m  welcome.  Weikert  Run,  where  I’ll 
hold  hope  constantly  for  another  16-incher 
to  open  your  eyes.  Sand  Run,  where  I know 
I’ll  hook  some  nice  brownies  if  they  are  in 
the  mood.  Last  year  I proved  that  both 
Swift  Run  and  Poe  Creek  are  loaded  with 
medium-sized  brown  trout,  which  should 
mistake  my  dry  fly  for  the  real  thing  by 
the  dozens  after  the  middle  of  May. 

Then  I’d  feel  dissatisfied  if  I didn’t  wet  a 
line  on  Rapid  Run  and  the  upper  end  of 
“The  Branch”  a couple  of  times,  knowing 
the  results  will  be  good,  although  I don’t 
get  quite  the  pleasure  out  of  taking  them 
from  these  streams  as  several  others  that 
somehow  seem  closer  to  me. 

The  travel  urge  would  hit  me  by  the  first 
of  June,  naturally,  and  a fling  at  some  of 
the  freestone  waters  would  come,  with  atten- 
tion given  to  Rock  Rims  No.  1 and  No.  2, 
tributaries  of  Muncy  and  Lycoming  Creeks; 
Kettle  Creek,  and  Shanerburg  Run.  That 
would  keep  me  satisfied  with  the  freestones 
and  should  result  in  a lot  of  brooks  and 
some  pretty  healthy  brown  trout,  too;  maybe 
one  or  two  approaching  the  lunker  stage  if 
the  dry  flies  were  particularly  effective. 

Naturally,  we’d  have  the  usual  contest  at 
the  Project,  with  at  least  two  disputed 
champs — one  for  number,  which  should  be 
around  35  a day  now,  and  one  for  size  which, 
I concede,  is  the  real  winner. 

Lastly,  I would  like  to  spend  several 
sessions  on  the  water  we  rediscovered  last 
year — McMurrin  Run.  Here  is  a stream 
abundant  in  all  three  species  for  four  miles 
of  its  course;  is  rough,  has  beautiful  water, 
and  seems  to  be  fished  comparatively  little. 
Still  a mystery  stream,  but  extremely  pro- 
ductive. 

Fish  it  for  me,  Dave. 

Love, 

Fred. 


RED  LETTER  TROUT 


The  author  of  the  article  that  follows 
is  Pfc.  Richard  L.  Henry,  who  is  attached 
to  the  Ryukyus  Command  of  the  United 
States  Army,  in  the  Far  Pacific. 


“Well,  there  she  is,”  I remarked,  bringing 
the  car  to  a halt.  “It  certainly  looks  like  a 
perfect  day  for  trout  fishing.” 

“And  the  stream  is  in  perfect  condition,” 
Sam  replied. 

Dick,  the  third  member  of  our  party, 
didn’t  say  anything.  He  was  too  busy  putting 
his  tackle  together  for  this  day’s  outing  on 
the  Tulpehocken  Creek. 
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We  caught  a few  fish,  on  spinners,  but  the 
fishing  decidedly  tapered  off  as  the  sun 
moved  higher  into  the  sky.  We  agreed  to 
have  a final  try  at  the  sport  in  the  vicinity 
of  an  old  wooden  bridge  that  spanned  the 
stream  some  distance  up  the  road. 

Dick  insisted  that  Sam  and  I go  under  the 
bridge,  since  there  was  room  for  only  two 
there,  while  he  would  try  coaxing  the  trout 
in  the  pool  below  the  bridge.  That  was  the 
set-up  we  agreed  upon. 

Sam  was  the  first  one  to  hit  pay  dirt.  He 
hooked  what  I judge  to  be  a 12-inch 
brownie,  but  lost  the  fish  on  a run  that 
went  some  yards  downstream.  He  was  using 
worms  which  he  had  dug  along  the  bank. 

He  fished  his  bait  deep,  keeping  it  just 
a few  inches  off  the  bottom,  the  nature  of 
the  stream  making  it  ideal  for  this  method. 

Suddenly  he  become  tense,  and  I saw  the 
line  slowly  slipping  from  the  loose  coils  in 
his  hand.  From  the  way  the  fish  was  strik- 
ing, I decided  it  was  no  ordinary  trout. 

Sam  let  the  fish  take  the  bait  for  perhaps 
a minute,  then  brought  the  rod  up  sharply. 
Immediately  the  bamboo  became  alive  in  his 
hands  and  took  a curve  that  no  other  fish 
ever  put  in  it  before.  It  was  a slow,  deep- 
fought  battle,  the  trout  staying  close  to  the 
spot  where  it  was  hooked  and  never  once 
coming  to  the  surface. 

The  strain  finally  proved  too  much  for 
the  little  fly  rod.  It  snapped  an  inch  or  two 
above  the  second  ferrule. 

Sam  just  stood  there,  the  broken  tip 
hanging  limply  from  the  end  of  his  rod. 
Finally  he  looked  at  me  and  said:  “Gosh, 
what  a fish!  He’d  have  gone  18  or  20  inches 
without  a doubt.” 

Out  of  the  corner  of  my  eye  I caught  a 
movement  of  his  line,  slowly  but  unmis- 
takably moving  upstream. 

“Sam!”  I yelled.  “Your  fish  isn’t  lost;  it 
must  still  be  on  your  line,  for  it  is  moving 
upstream.” 

Sam  grabbed  the  line  about  three  feet 
above  the  fish  and  stumbled  after  the  trout, 
swishing  his  landing  net  where  he  thought 
the  fish  should  be.  Twice  the  big  trout  was 
hanging  on  the  rim  of  the  net,  but  both 
times  it  fell  back  into  the  stream.  There 
was  a desperate  final  sweep  of  the  net,  how- 
ever, and  the  fish  was  caught. 

When  we  finally  reached  shore  with  his 
prize  we  realized  how  large  this  trout  really 
was.  We  hurried  to  the  nearest  farm  house, 
where  we  weighed  and  measured  the  trout. 
It  was  a shade  more  than  19  inches  long 
and  weighed  a little  better  than  three 
pounds. 

It  was  a beautifully  marked  brown. 

That  great  trout  found  its  way  to  an  hon- 
orable ending;  for,  you  see,  it  now  hangs  in 
Sam’s  bedroom,  still  looking  as  sleek  and 
fresh  as  the  day  he  caught  it 


Handy  Pocket  Tackle  Case 

A handy  pocket  case  for  carrying  such 
odds  and  ends  as  hooks,  split  shot,  snaps, 
and  so  on  can  be  made  from  an  old  spectacle 
case.  The  case  fits  easily  into  the  pocket, 
and  the  spring-hinged  top  always  remains 
safely  closed. 


The  Perfect  Wet  Fly 

The  perfect  wet  fly  should  have  a light 
wing,  body,  and  hackle,  and  the  hackle 
should  extend  well  back  toward  the  bend  of 
the  hook. 
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Pennsylvania  Birds: 

Great  Blue  Heron 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


No  North  American  water  bird  is  more 
familiar  to  the  angler  than  the  great  blue 
heron;  for  not  only  does  it  occur  across  the 
length  and  the  breadth  of  the  continent  but, 
unlike  so  many  marsh  birds,  may  be  found 
along  many  of  our  small  streams  as  well  as 
about  lakes  and  marshes. 

The  largest  wading  bird  found  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  great  blue  heron  is  wild,  wary, 
and  difficult  to  approach.  Mostly  we  see  it 
in  flight,  its  neck  drawn  in,  its  wings 
slowly  flapping,  or  off  at  a distance,  wading 
in  the  still  water  or  standing  silently  on  a 
half-sunken  log. 

Famed  as  a fisherman,  the  blue  heron 
obtains  its  prey  in  two  ways,  by  hunting 
and  by  stalking.  Of  these  the  former  method 
is  the  most  common.  Standing  still  in  a 
spot  where  fish  are  moving  about,  the  great 
blue  waits  until  one  comes  within  easy  reach, 
then  with  an  unerring  strike  kills  or  secures 
the  fish.  In  stalking  the  heron  slowly  and 
carefully  walks  through  the  water,  often 
knee  deep,  its  long  neck  extended  upward 
and  forward,  its  eyes  carefully  scanning  the 
water.  Suddenly  it  may  stop,  then  move 
slowly  on.  Sighting  the  fish  again,  it  stops 
and  in  a crouching  attitude  darts  its  long 
neck  downward  and  spears  the  fish  with  its 
beak. 

The  great  blue  heron,  erroneously  called 
a crane,  is  predominantly  a fish-eater,  yet 
it  consumes  many  small  mammals — espe- 
cially mice,  frogs,  salamanders,  water  snakes, 
and  aquatic  insects.  Away  from  hatcheries 
and  under  normal  conditions  the  great  blue 
kills  far  more  fish  of  little  value  than  it 
does  game  species.  When  not  too  abundant 
this  heron  is  a valuable  natural  asset  to 
every  stream  and  lake. 

Although  it  is  a solitary  bird  the  great 
blue  heron  is  gregarious  in  its  nesting  habits. 
It  prefers  to  breed  in  colonies,  often  in- 
cluding as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  pairs,  and 
to  build  its  nest  in  the  largest  tree  avail- 
able; but  frequently  they  nest  in  low  bushes 
or  even  on  the  ground.  The  nests  are  large 
platforms  of  sticks  and  twigs,  slightly  hol- 
lowed and  lined  with  small  twigs  or  pine 
needles.  The  eggs  are  usually  four  in  num- 
ber and  greenish  in  color. 

Incubation,  which  requires  twenty-eight 
days,  and  caring  for  the  young  is  shared 
by  both  sexes.  The  young,  awkward  and 
pugnacious,  are  fed  at  first  a soft  regurgitated 
food  and  later  fresh  fish.  During  this  period 
the  heronry  is  clamorous  with  the  discordant 
croaking  of  the  adults  and  the  puppylike 
cries  of  the  young. 

In  August  the  young  and  the  adults  begin 
to  scatter  throughout  the  country;  and  in 
October  they  start  southward,  except  for  a 
few  hardy  birds  that  may  remain  as  late 
as  December. 


Small  fish  should  be  fried  whole,  with  the 
backbone  severed  to  prevent  curling. 


A new  sportsmen’s  club  has  been  formed 
in  Bradford  County.  It  is  the  Men’s  Fellow- 
ship Club  of  Camptown.  It  begins  with  34 
members. 


July  27  was  set  as  the  date  for  the  annual 
picnic  of  the  Lorain  Sportsmen’s  Association. 

Officers  for  1947  of  the  Coaldale  Outdoors- 
man’s  Club,  one  of  the  newest  in  Schuyl- 
kill County,  are:  President,  Frank  Jones; 

vice  president,  Clarence  Kern;  secretary- 
treasurer,  William  Jones,  and  delegate,  Wil- 
liam Lithgow.  All  are  residents  of  Coaldale. 

Seven  hundred  attended  the  twenty-fourth 
annual  banquet  of  the  Lawrence  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association.  S.  Dale  Furst,  Jr., 
of  Williamsport,  vice  president  of  the  State 
Federation,  was  the  speaker.  There  was 
a program  of  entertainment  and  a display 
of  sporting  goods  at  the  gathering,  which 
was  held  in  New  Castle. 


To  make  it  possible  for  all  of  its  8,000 
members  to  attend,  the  Consolidated  Sports- 
men of  of  Lycoming  County  arranged  a 
double-dated  picnic  for  this  year,  the  first 
July  30  and  the  second  Aug.  2,  at  the 
'-rganization’s  Memorial  Grounds  along 
Loyalsock  Creek.  This  organization  has 
begun  publication  of  a quarterly  bulletin, 
to  be  called  The  Lycoming  Sportsman. 


These  officers  have  been  elected  by  the 
State-Centre  Game,  Fish  and  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation; President,  W.  C.  Shoemaker,  of 


Slow  Down  for  More  Fish 

“Take  it  easy”  is  a good  warning  to  any 
angler.  When  you  are  having  exceptionally 
few  strikes,  slow  down.  Look  the  water 
over  carefully.  Try  to  decide  the  logical 
place  for  fish  to  be.  Then  fish  carefully 
and  with  as  little  disturbance  as  possible. 
Fish  every  area  thoroughly.  The  result 
usually  is  more  fish. 


Filling  a Casting  Reel 

A casting  reel  should  be  filled  to  within 
a quarter  inch  of  the  cross  bars.  The  line 
swells  when  wet,  and  a reel  that  is  too 
full  will  cause  trouble.  A half-filled  reel, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  almost  certain  to  cause 
backlashes. 


Outdoors  Measurements 

Here  are  some  “rule  of  thumb”  measure- 
ments for  the  outdoorsman.  The  first  joint 
oi  the  little  finger  is  an  inch  long,  and  the 
thumb  an  inch  wide.  Clench  both  fists, 
making  extended  thumbs  meet,  and  the 
distance  is  about  a foot.  Measure  the  span 
o the  thumb  and  the  little  finger,  and  the 
height  of  your  eye  from  the  ground.  Knowl- 
edge of  these  distances  is  well  worth  possess- 
ing. 


Pennsylvania  Furnace;  vice  president,  Cal- 
vin Sturgess,  of  Bellefonte,  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  Dr.  R.  D.  Anthony,  of  State  Col- 
lege. 

Carl  Fisher  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Boyertown  Junior  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 
Other  officers  include  Titus  Hartman,  vice 
president;  Richard  Gerhart,  secretary,  and 
Thomas  Burns,  treasurer. 

A report  on  trout  stocking  was  given  by 
Ross  Bailey,  State  Fish  Warden,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  Tionesta  Bucktails. 

Plans  for  the  purchase  of  four  game 
management  areas,  for  the  intensive  propa- 
gation of  small  game  have  been  approved 
by  the  Old  Town  Sportsmen’s  Club,  in 
Clearfield.  Advising  the  club  in  the  project 
is  Dr.  J.  Logan  Bennett,  of  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  research  staff. 

A committee  of  its  members  will  serve 
as  representatives  of  the  Cambria  County 
Sportsmen’s  Association  in  an  application 
for  incorporation  now  before  the  county 
courts. 


M.  L.  Motter,  J.  W.  Eagle,  and  Charles 
W.  Hawk  were  the  prize  winners  in  the 
membership  contest  of  the  Harrisburg 
Hunters  and  Anglers  Association.  The  group 
now  has  1,215  members. 

Saturday,  Aug.  9.  was  the  date  set  for 
the  annual  picnic  of  the  Spring  Church 
Sportsmen’s  Association. 


Among  the  Sportsmens  Clubs 
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Pennsylvania  Pests 

The  Cricket 

By  JON  RIVERS 


The  Crickets  considered  a moderate  pest, 

Whose  offspring  outnumbered  the  navy, 

But  he’ll  gobble  a hole  through  a shoe 
...  or  your  vest, 

. Especially  if  treated  with  gravy! 

The  Cricket  belongs  to  a musical  order  of 
insects.  And  there  isn’t  a vocalist  in  the  lot; 
they’re  all  instrumentalists.  At  the  base  of 
the  upper  wings  of  the  male  Cricket  is  a 
thickened  area  called  the  scraper.  Here  is 
also  a file,  a number  of  tiny  projections 
made  of  chitin.  When  the  insect  raises  its 
wings,  spreads  them,  and  moves  them  in  and 
out,  the  scraper  is  drawn  across  the  file  . . . 
and  one  hears  cricket-music! 

And  continuous  music  it  is.  It  may  go 
on  day  in  and  day  out,  although  the  insect 
is  usually  a little  more  nocturnal  than 
diurnal.  Everyone  knows  the  music  of 
Crickets,  for  the  Field  Cricket  is  every- 
where out-of-doors,  and  the  House  Cricket 
settles  down  inside.  They  have  relatives  like 
the  Mole  Cricket  that  live  underground, 
and  others  like  the  Snowy  Tree  Cricket  that 
are  arborial. 

All  of  them  make  music;  some  just  play 
more  loudly  than  others.  But  it  is  on  hot 
sultry  evenings  when  their  orchestras  truly 
synchronize.  Although  here  and  there  is  a 
musician  who  refuses  to  follow  the  unseen 
director,  thousands  of  others  fiddle  away 
in  perfect  tempo.  The  whole  world  seems 
to  throb  to  the  CHEE . . . CHEE . . . CHEE  of 
their  wing-made  rhythm. 

Then  when  you  toss  in  a frog  chorus,  a 
double  quartette  of  mud  hens  and  grebes, 
a screech  owl  for  soprano,  a bittern  for  alto, 
a loon,  tenor,  and  a great  homed  owl  for 
bass... well,  fishing  at  night  may  be  an 
unforgettable  experience. 

But  the  Crickets  far  outnumber  all  the 
other  musicians.  Should  you  especially  dis- 
like their  music,  you  would  have  consider- 
able trouble  avoiding  it  unless  you  lived  in 
the  frozen  North.  You  might  travel  around 
the  world  and  find  Crickets  in  every  country 
you  visited.  In  fact,  the  Crickets  would 
travel  along  with  you,  for  they  board  our 
trains  and  our  ocean  liners  and  always  prac- 
tice their  music  en  route. 

If  you  travel  through  out  of  the  way  parts 
of  Spain,  Italy,  Japan,  or  China,  you  may 
be  surprised  to  discover  that  these  insects 
are  regarded  as  the  best  of  pets.  They  are 
housed  in  often  elaborate  cages  of  silver 
or  jade  or  bamboo.  Food  is  no  problem, 
for  they  will  chew  on  anything  and  they 
never  contemplate  a hunger  strike.  Some 
are  kept  as  musicians  and  others  for  their 
pugnastic  abilities.  Only  the  adult  males 
makes  musicians  and  fighters;  the  females 
and  small  fry  are  seen  but  not  heard. 

If  you  expect  such  a great  fighter  and 
musician  to  be  a romantic  knight-errant, 
you’re  in  for  a disappointment.  He  is  an 
unsociable,  morose  creature.  He  is  a stocky 


chap  with  a broad  head  that  fits  solidly  into 
a broad  thorax  that  is  securely  anchored  to 
the  wide  abdomen.  There’s  nothing  stream- 
lined about  him. 

Although  he  has  two  pairs  of  wings,  they 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  used  for  flight  ...  he 
seems  to  dedicate  them  solely  to  music! 

For  locomotion  he  depends  chiefly  on  the 
large,  hind  pair  of  legs  which  are  used, 
grasshopperlike,  for  walking  and  leaping. 

A troubadour  should  wear  flashy  colors, 
but  not  Gryllus.  He  is  completely  black 
. . . and  a dull  black  or  even  greyish-black 
at  that.  With  the  exception  of  the  mole 
Crickets,  all  possess  amazingly  long  antennae 
that  often  exceed  the  entire  length  of  their 
bodies.  These  “feelers”  in  the  males  are 
often  chopped  off  during  their  everlasting 
dueling.  Frequently  one  finds  a Cricket  with 
one  long,  brave  antenna  on  one  side  of  his 
head  and  with  just  a stub  of  one  on  the 
other. 

Musicians  should  have  ears,  but  you’d 
look  in  vain  for  them  on  a Cricket’s  head. 
Yet  in  the  first  pair  of  legs,  just  below  the 
“knees,”  you’ll  find  ear  drums  which  make 
it  possible  for  the  female  to  hear  the  end- 
less serenades  that  are  produced  for  her 
benefit. 

She,  herself,  is  a dark,  stolid,  not  too 
attractive  creature.  She  does  not  join  the 
musicians;  in  fact,  she  gives  no  outward 
sign  (discernible  to  man)  that  she  is  aware 
of  the  music  makers  or  their  art.  She  has 
the  same  general  coloring  and  shape  of  the 
male,  but  is  easily  identified  by  her  long, 
spear-like  ovipositor  or  egg-laying  organ 
which,  in  some  species,  is  half  the  length 
of  the  body. 

With  this  organ,  she  jabs  holes  into  the 
ground  where  the  eggs  are  laid  and  where 
they  overwinter.  Usually  the  adults  are 
killed  by  the  autumn  frosts  . . . the  males 
fiddling  away  until  the  cold  finger  of  death 
interrupts  the  symphony. 

The  next  spring  the  eggs  hatch,  and  very 
tiny  but  very  Cricket-like  nymphs  appear. 
The  young  are  like  the  adults  in  that  they 
will  eat  anything,  but  they  lack  the  wings 
and  the  ovipositors  which  come  with  the 
final  moults. 


THE  AMERICAN  EEL 


For  tens  of  centuries  the  spawning  habits 
of  American  eels  were  shrouded  in  mystery, 
and  even  now  eels  that  inhabit  streams  of 
this  country  are  subjects  of  fabulous  specu- 
lations when  fishermen  get  together. 

The  American  eel  (Anguilla  restrate  Les.) 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  fishes 
inhabiting  our  waters.  She  is  a despised 
creature  but  is  a tough  and  voracious  battler 
that  will  devour  anything  she  can  overcome. 
Only  the  female  eel  is  known  to  enter  fresh 
water,  according  to  scientists  who  have 
studied  migrations  of  this  species. 

Despite  her  snake-like  appearance  and 
movements,  the  eel  is  a true  fish  whose 
scales  are  embedded  in  a slimy  and  gela- 
tinous skin.  Through  examination  of  these 
minute  scales  it  has  been  determined  that 
an  eel  has  a life  span  of  at  least  37  years. 

The  female  eel  lives  for  years  in  inland 
waters  and  then  makes  its  way  almost  to 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  it  spawns  only 
once,  then  dies.  This  is  the  reverse  of  the 
habits  of  the  King  Salmon,  which  ascends 
streams  for  as  many  as  1,000  miles  to  spawn 
and  then  succumbs. 

Not  until  1874  was  a male  eel  discovered. 
Long  research  revealed  that  the  spawning 
grounds  of  the  eel  are  in  an  area  southwest 
of  Bermuda,  in  the  depths  of  the  so-called 
Sargasso  Sea.  The  eel  is  said  to  lay  ex- 
treme numbers  of  eggs,  estimated  as  at  least 
10,000,000  from  a single  female.  Ribbon-like 
and  transparent,  they  float  for  a time  at 
depths  of  600  to  900  feet  in  the  sea.  As  they 
approach  the  coast  and  the  salinity  of  the 
water  declines,  the  young  eels  begin  to  take 
the  shape  of  an  adult.  They  are  then  three 
or  four  inches  long. 

Some  observers  claim  that  eels  travel  over 
dry  land  when  dew  forms  on  vegetation. 
Others  say  they  have  seen  young  eels  con- 
quer perpendicular  barriers  by  traveling 
over  the  dead  bodies  of  many  that  failed 
to  make  the  climb. 

When  the  female  eel  becomes  mature  she 
begins  her  journey  back  to  the  sea,  the 
principal  migration  being  in  late  summer 
and  fall.  At  this  time  she  is  very  fat  and 
in  the  best  condition  for  table  use.  Al- 
though there  is  a considerable  prejudice 
against  the  eel  as  a food  fish,  its  flesh  is 
abundant  in  fat  and  is  highly  nutritious. 

Eels  have  been  known  to  attain  a length 
of  six  feet  and  a weight  of  16  pounds,  but 
most  mature  specimens  average  24  to  30 
inches  and  2 to  3 pounds.  They  will  de- 
vour all  kinds  of  aquatic  animals,  dead  or 
alive.  They  may  become  especially  destruc- 
tive upon  entering  trout  streams  or  hatch- 
eries. 

The  eel  is  a scavanger  and  is  refused  by 
many  as  food,  but  the  same  person  will  de- 
vour the  blue  crab  with  gusto,  heedless  of 
the  fact  that  the  crab  is  more  of  a scavanger 
than  the  eel. 

Even  Izaak  Walton  admits  getting  a thrill 
out  of  the  gentle  art  of  “snigling”  for  eels. 
The  famous  first  angler  wrote: 

“I  shall  therefore  conclude  this  direction 
for  taking  the  eel  by  telling  you  that,  on  a 
warm  day  in  summer,  I have  taken  many  a 
good  eel  by  snigling  and  have  been  much 
pleased  with  that  sport.” — Southern  Out- 
doors. 
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Common  Fish  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  BROOK  TROUT 


By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


This  is  the  sprite  of  our  Eastern  streams. 
Probably  no  fish  has  been  described  with 
more  ardent  enthusiasm  by  artist,  angler, 
and  epicure.  Old-timers  become  lyrical  over 
the  beauty  of  its  smoothly  blended  color- 
ation, the  suave  strength  with  which  it 
battles  the  brawling  white  water  of  the 
mountain  torrent,  its  graceful,  symmetrical 
form,  its  wariness  as  a quarry  and  its  skill- 
fulness as  an  opponent  once  it  has  taken 
the  fly. 

Its  every-pressing  need  seems  to  be  for 
oxygen,  so  you  will  find  this  speckled  beauty 
in  the  wildly-dashing,  tumultous  waters 
close  to  the  sky,  where  there  is  no  mud  or 
silt,  and  where  the  temperature  does  not 
rise  above  65  degrees. 

Brook  trout  are  both  good  and  poor  par- 
ents. The  female  forms  her  nest  with  great 
care.  She  sweeps  the  circular  space  over 
and  over  again  with  her  fins,  using  her 
mouth  to  remove  or  place  stones  in  the 
margin.  The  eggs  are  placed  in  the  nest 
and  fertilized  by  the  milt,  but  very  few 
of  the  eggs  hatch.  For  unlike  many  nest- 
builders  among  the  fish,  brook  trout  rarely 
take  any  interest  in  their  roe  once  spawning 
is  over.  It  is  estimated  that  95  percent  of 
the  contents  of  the  nest  are  destroyed,  prob- 
ably eaten  by  other  fish.  Man,  in  his  trout 
hatcheries,  is  much  more  efficient.  He  suc- 
ceeds in  giving  95  percent  a good  start  in 
life. 

S.  fontinalis  is  a charr  rather  than  a true 
trout  and  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
this  handsome  genus  of  fish.  The  male  is 
at  his  best  in  appearance  during  the  spawn- 
ing season.  Then  his  sides  glow  a golden - 
orange  that  is  shot  through  with  red  and 
blue  spots.  The  belly  is  creamy  white.  The 


fins  are  interestingly  mottled  above  and 
lightly  banded  below. 

No  one  who  has  ever  become  addicted  to 
the  quest  of  fontinalis  is  ever  quite  the  same. 
It  isn’t  just  the  taut  fine  and  the  humming 
reel  . . . the  speckled  beauty  with  which 
you  are  matching  strategy  . . . the  dish 
tempting  enough  to  entice  the  appetite  of 
the  gods!  It  is  more  than  that.  For  the 
brook  trout  seems  synonymous  with  every- 
thing that  is  akin  to  the  distant  out-of- 
doors:  pine  forests,  star-hung  nights,  plung- 
ing streams,  wood  smoke,  mountain  meadows, 
and  the  nocturn  of  the  hermit  thrush. 


ALONG  THE  STREAMS 

OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Up  to  the  middle  of  June  the  State  Sani- 
tary Water  Board  had  received  282  appli- 
cations under  the  clean  streams  law  for  per- 
mits to  open  new  mines,  reopen  mines, 
engage  in  stripping  operations,  and  estab- 
lish new  points  of  discharge  of  acid  mine 
waters  from  existing  mines,  all  from  the 
bituminous  area,  and  five  similar  requests 
from  the  anthracite  field.  Each  must  be 
thoroughly  investigated  before  action  is 
taken  by  the  board. 


One  of  the  oldest  active  anglers  in  Lan- 
caster County  is  Jonas  Sauder,  85,  a guest 
in  the  Mennonite  Home  at  Orville.  He  has 
been  fishing  more  than  30  years.  A farmer 


for  30  years  before  he  retired,  Mr.  Sauder 
says  fishing  has  helped  him  to  enjoy  every 
moment  of  his  life.  He  also  has  done  con- 
siderable ocean  fishing  off  the  eastern  coast. 


More  than  4,000  crappie  bass,  trapped  in 
the  Maidencreek  filter  beds  of  the  Reading 
city  water  department,  were  removed  and 
transferred  to  juvenile  fishing  ponds  in 
Berks  County.  The  fish  entered  the  beds 
through  a break  in  the  screening  mechanism 
last  December.  State  Fish  Warden  William 
E.  Wounderly  and  employes  of  the  water 
department  did  the  work.  They  were 
assisted  by  members  of  the  Hamburg  Game 
Association,  the  Fleetwood  Fish  and  Game 
Association,  the  Berks  County  Chapter  of 
the  Izaak  Walton  League,  and  the  Rockland 
Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


Night-crawlers  (imitation)  made  of  plastic 
were  exhibited  at  a meeting  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  in  Portland, 
Ore.  The  inventor,  Hugh  Loud,  of  Detroit, 
said  they  catch  fish,  too. 


Brig. -Gen.  Russell  E.  Randall,  head  of  the 
indoctrination  division  of  the  army  air  base 
at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  flew  to  DuBois,  Pa., 
for  a visit  with  friends  and  to  fish.  One  of 
his  prizes  was  a trout  18  inches  in  length. 


Stocking  of  small  streams  where  young- 
sters would  have  special  opportunity  to  fish 
is  one  of  the  projects  of  the  Indiana  County 
Fish  and  Game  Association.  Improvement 
of  Little  Mahoning  Creek  so  that  it  may  be 
designated  as  a trout  stream  also  is  being 
planned. 


Prizes  for  1946  big  fish  were  awarded  by 
the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and  Game  Protec- 
tive Association  as  follows:  Brown  trout, 
Edward  Lee  Voyden;  brook  trout,  Charles 
Houser;  rainbow  trout,  Harry  Kern;  large- 
mouthed bass,  Franklyn  Gergits;  small- 
mouthed bass,  Albert  D.  Poe;  walleyed  pike, 
Albert  D.  Poe;  pickerel,  Michael  J.  Kraynek; 
yellow  perch,  William  B.  Smith.  Junior 
division  winners  were:  Brook  trout,  William 
Moll;  large-mouthed  bass,  James  Weaver; 
pickerel,  Robert  Hess,  and  sunfish,  Lynn  B. 
Moyer. 


The  following  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  parts  of  Jacobs  Creek,  in  West- 
moreland County:  Only  artificial  lures  may 
be  used  in  the  area  from  the  bridge  on  U. 
S.  Highway  982  west  to  the  headwaters  of 
the  Bridgeport  Dam.  The  use  of  live  bait 
is  permitted  from  U.  S.  Route  982  eastward. 


Plans  for  raising  small-mouthed  bass  in 
the  two  Moyer  Ponds,  for  later  release  in 
the  Perkiomen  Creek,  were  announced  by 
the  Montgomery  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs. 


A booklet  of  interest  to  fishermen,  “Knots 
and  How  to  Tie  Them,”  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. Every  type  of  knot  useful  to  fisher- 
men is  discussed  and  explained,  and  there 
are  more  than  45  illustrations.  Fishermen 
may  obtain  copies  free  by  writing  to  the  Du 
Pont  Company,  Plastics  Department,  Arling- 
ton, New  Jersey. 
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The  Fish  Hatchery  Laboratory 

Fish  Need  “Doctors”  Too,  and  Scientists  Study  Their  Ills— Close  Check 

Kept  on  Condition  of  Our  Waters 

By  RICHARD  F.  WILLIAMSON 


ARTHUR  BRADFORD  bent  over  his  mi- 
croscope and  peered  intently  at  a bit 
of  whitish  matter  on  a glass  slide  under  the 
powerful  lens.  Without  lifting  his  head,  he 
spoke: 

“There  are  parasites  in  the  intestines  of 
that  baby  trout.  You  can  see  them  quite 
plainly  if  you  look  here.” 

Through  the  eye-piece  of  the  microscope 
the  material  on  the  glass  slide  was  a whitish 
mass.  Moving  about  in  all  directions  on  it 
were  tiny,  dark-colored  dots.  Though  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eye,  the  powerful  lens 
magnified  them  to  the  size  of  the  head  of  a 
pin. 

Bradford,  who  is  the  pathologist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners, 
and  C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist  of  the 
Board,  were  showing  the  author  through  the 
Fisheries  Research  Laboratory  located  at  the 
Bellefonte  Fish  Hatchery. 

It  is  a long,  narrow  room,  completely 
equipped  for  the  scientific  research  that  goes 
on  there.  It  contains  a long  laboratory  table 
to  which  are  piped  gas,  electricity,  hot  and 
cold  water,  and  air  under  pressure.  There 
are  racks  of  test-tubes  and  vials  and  close 
at  hand  all  manner  of  scientific  instruments 
and  equipment. 

Adjoining  the  main  room  is  another  whose 
walls  are  lined  with  glass  tanks  in  which 
the  visitor  may  see  a great  many  specimens 
of  living  fish.  They,  too,  are  part  of  the 
scientific  work — work  about  which  the  fish- 
ermen of  Pennsylvania  know  little  but  which 


THREE  “THINK  ROOMS” 

Adjoining  the  laboratory  in  the  fish 
hatchery  at  Bellefonte  are  three  small 
rooms,  each  equipped  with  a light,  a 
desk,  and  a chair. 

These  are  the  laboratory  “think 
rooms.” 

“When  one  of  our  men  is  preparing 
a report,  or  studying  a set  of  figures, 
or  examining  a set  of  charts  connected 
with  his  work,  he  goes  into  one  of 
these  rooms,  closes  the  door,  and  is 
undisturbed,”  explains  C.  R.  Buller, 
the  Chief  Fish  Culturist. 

“That’s  why  we  call  them  ‘think 
rooms.’  ” 


is  of  vital  importance  to  their  continued  en- 
joyment of  the  sport  of  angling. 

Three  men  make  up  the  staff  of  the 
laboratory,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Buller. 
They  are  Bradford,  the  pathologist;  Gordon 
L.  Trembley,  the  chief  aquatic  biologist,  and 
Benjamin  F.  Donley,  also  a biologist.  These 
men,  incidentally,  do  not  confine  their  work 
to  the  laboratory.  Often  they  travel  into 
distant  parts  of  the  state  in  their  studies  of 
water  and  fish. 

The  laboratory  at  Bellefonte  has  a very 
definite — and  a very  important — place  in  the 
work  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 


Arthur  Bradford,  Fish  Commission  pathologist, 
at  work  in  the  laboratory  at  Bellefonte. 

Millions  of  fish  of  various  species  are 
reared  in  the  state  fish  hatcheries  each  year. 
And  fish,  like  other  forms  of  life,  are  sub- 
ject to  a wide  variety  of  diseases.  This  state- 
ment is  especially  true  of  fish  raised  under 
crowded  hatchery  conditions.  Fish  also  re- 
quire the  proper  environment  if  they  are  to 
reach  healthy  maturity. 

So  the  laboratory  technicians  are  engaged 
in  two  tasks: 

1.  To  perfect  methods  of  preventing  dis- 
eases among  fish;  and,  if  the  diseases  can- 
not be  prevented,  to  find  or  apply  methods 
of  curing  them. 

2.  To  determine,  in  indisputable  scientific 
facts,  the  conditions  which  must  prevail  in 
the  public  water  areas  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  so  that  the  fish  placed  in 
those  areas  by  the  state  will  live  and  grow 
and  provide  the  maximum  of  sport  for  fish- 
ermen. 

It’s  pretty  hard  for  the  layman  to  com- 
prehend at  first  glance  the  vast  amount  of 
work  that  is  being  done  in  the  laboratory. 
But  there  is  a reason  for  every  test-tube 
and  vial. 

The  squarish  glass  bottle  on  the  table,  for 
example. 

It  contained  eight  or  ten  small  fish,  among 
them  several  sunfish  and  a couple  of  shiners. 

“Those  are  fish  from  a certain  lake  in 
western  Pennsylvania,”  explained  Mr.  Buller. 
“The  lake  is  undergoing  a biological  survey. 
Part  of  the  job  is  to  discover  what,  if  any, 
fish  diseases  are  prevalent.  These  sample 
fish  will  be  dissected  and  subjected  to  micro- 
scopic examination.  That  will  give  us  the 
information  we  seek.” 

( Turn  to  Page  14) 


A corner  of  the  laboratory  at  Bellefonte.  On  the  right  are  tanks  where  fish  are  kept  during 
studies  and  experiments. 
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Common  Snakes  of  Pennsylvania 


A common  garter  snake  beginning  the  process  of  swallowing  a toad  Study  closely  the  lower 
right  hand  corner. 


Let’s  Look  Them  Over 

By  N.  R.  CASILLO 

npHE  sizable  rattler  was  pinned  down  with 
a forked  stick  and  then  decapitated.  When 
I grasped  the  vibrating  tail  the  headless 
trunk  lashed  back  and  savagely  struck  my 
hand,  leaving  a bloody  blotch  on  the  member. 

If  the  beheaded  body  reacted  as  it  did, 
I wondered  how  the  head  would  respond. 
This  time  I was  prepared.  One  unpleasant 
surprise  was  enough.  As  it  lay  in  the  dust 
of  the  roadbed  I approached  and  gingerly 
poked  it  with  a long  stick.  At  the  merest 
touch  the  jaws  flashed  open  and  the  erect 
fangs  presented  themselves.  The  sheaths 
covering  the  fangs  were  a dead  white. 

This  little  experiment  was  enacted  near 
a rattlesnake  den  in  Forest  County  just  a 
few  miles  from  Vowinckel;  the  reptile  we 
had  just  despatched  and  another  that  got 
away  having  been  encountered  on  the  dirt 
road  into  camp. 

The  snake  discussion  precipitated  by  that 
chance  meeting  with  the  two  serpents  con- 
tinued far  into  the  night  and  disclosed  many 
fanciful  notions  entertained  even  by  in- 
dividuals who  should  have  been  better 
informed. 

When  the  subject  of  the  milk  snake  was 
aired  Lou  Kelliher,  a sterling  outdoorsman, 
pointedly  remarked:  “Now  don’t  tell  me  that 
the  milk  snake  doesn’t  suck  milk  from 
cows.” 

Bill  Guiney  looked  up  in  mild  surprise. 
“Perhaps,  you’ve  seen  ’em  do  it,  Lou?”  He 
asked. 

“No,  I’ve  never  caught  them  in  the  act, 
but  on  two  occasions  I clubbed  snakes  as 
they  emerged  from  the  cow  stalls,  and  in 
both  cases  milk  squirted  from  breaks  in 
the  bodies.” 

No  amount  of  reasoning  could  convince 
Lou  that  the  milk  snake  cannot  milk  a cow. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  pointed  out  that 
a snake  of  that  size  could  not  exert  the 
suction  necessary  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Then,  what  about  the  cow?  How  long  would 
one  stand  while  the  needle  sharp  teeth  of 
the  reptile  engaged  a sensitive  nipple? 

On  my  initial  trout  fishing  sally  in  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  my  two  companions,  both 
native  Keystoners,  had  a disconcerting  way 
of  casually  pointing  out  the  “water  mocca- 
sins” which  they  saw.  First,  one  would 
sing  out  “There’s  a moccasin  over  on  that 
flat  rock.”  Sooner  or  later  the  other  would 
indicate  another  and  frequently  several, 
slithering  off  through  the  undergrowth  or 
plopping  into  the  water.  I must  confess  that 
I had  no  stomach  for  running  head-on  into 
one  of  the  ugly  critters. 

In  the  meanwhile  I gingerly  stepped  along 
until  I encountered  and  contemptuously 
kicked  a sizable  water  snake  from  off  a log 
where  it  was  basking  in  the  young  spring 
sun. 

My  nearest  companion  who  witnessed  the 


performance  admonished  me  in  no  uncertain 
terms. 

“Hey!”  he  called  out,  ‘“those  fellows  are 
bad  medicine.” 

I looked  up  in  surprise  as  it  suddenly 
dawned  on  me  that  here  was  one  of  the 
“moccasins”  that  they  had  been  seeing. 

“Say,  is  that  one  of  the  alleged  moccasins 
that  you  chaps  have  been  seeing?” 

Since  they  were  a couple  of  natives  I had 
until  that  moment  an  abiding  faith  in  their 
woodlore. 

“Alleged,”  he  echoed.  “They’re  the  real 
McCoy.” 

Well,  it  took  me  most  of  a lunch  hour  con- 
vincing them  that  the  true  water  moccasin 
rarely  comes  farther  north  than  the  James 
River  in  Eastern  Virginia.  Indeed,  a speci- 
men of  water  snake  had  to  be  secured  and 
the  absence  of  fangs  had  to  be  shown.  The 
fine  sharp  teeth  making  up  the  dental  equip- 
ment of  the  various  water  snakes  are  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  catching  their  prey. 


The  business  end  of  a timber  rattlesnake. 
Note  the  elliptical  pupil  of  the  eye. 


Besides  being  pugnacious  and  ugly  to  an 
extreme,  water  snakes  are  conceded  to  be 
fish  enemies. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  there  are  only  three 
species  of  venomous  snakes  found  in  all 
parts  of  our  commonwealth,  two  kinds  of 
rattlesnakes  and  the  copperhead. 

Of  the  two  rattlesnakes,  the  timber  rattler 
is  most  frequently  encountered.  It  is  a 
magnificent  serpent  sometimes  attaining  a 
length  of  six  feet,  the  average,  however, 
being  under  four.  They  are  found  through- 
out much  of  the  state  where  rock  ledges 
are  fairly  numerous,  the  snakes  penetrating 
deep  into  the  fissures  to  avoid  freezing  in 
winter.  Curiously,  when  they  den  up  for  the 
winter,  their  quarters  are  shared  by  both 
the  copperhead  and  blacksnake. 

A few  years  ago  a highway  crew  in  one 
of  our  north  central  counties  blasted  out  a 
den  of  snakes  while  leveling  a high  ledge. 
From  the  few  that  remained  more  or  less 
intact  it  was  perceived  that  the  three  afore- 
mentioned species  were  intermingled. 

The  temperaments  of  these  big  fellows  are 
unpredictable,  some  going  into  action  at  the 
slightest  provocation  and  others  being  phleg- 
matic to  an  extreme. 

Several  years  ago  we  came  upon  a group 
of  berry  pickers  in  Forest  County  who 
snatched  their  year-old  baby  whom  they 
had  deposited  in  the  shade  of  a tree,  as 
he  played  within  three  feet  of  a huge 
coiled  rattler.  Again,  when  visiting  a ser- 
pentorium,  those  roadside  snake  exhibits 
frequently  seen  along  well-traveled  high- 
ways in  some  of  our  western  states  the 
attendant  stepped  into  a pit  containing  103 
rattlers. 

Some  of  the  monsters  evinced  some  cur- 
iosity and  crawled  even  over  his  shoes  as 
( Turn  to  Page  8) 
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By  JOHN  B.  CLIFF 


t'lRST  he  fished  days — then  it  was  night 
and  day, — and  now,  wails  the  Mrs.,  its 
Knight,  night  and  day.  She  had  heard 
hubby  talking  “majors  and  minors”  but 
thought  he  was  in  on  an  office  baseball  pool 
until  by  chance  she  examined  that  book  he 
carried  to  the  office  each  day — pored  over 
at  mealtimes,  and  tucked  under  his  pillow 
at  night. 

Oh  well,  the  Mrs.  reflects  with  some  satis- 
faction, so  long  as  he  has  that  book  and 
fishing  on  his  mind,  he  has  not  noticed  the 
bills  for  my  new  hats  and  dresses.  But!! — 
when  did  he  get  that  new  fishing  outfit? — ■ 
it’s  not  the  one  he  had  on  yesterday?  He 
will  have  to  explain  that  one  if  I have  to 
wait  up  all  night. 

Alas,  it  is  true.  The  old  man  probably 
has  more  fishing  outfits  scattered  about  than 
the  Mrs.  has  dresses,  and  he  faces  some 
tall  explaining  when  she  starts  cleaning 
house — or  house  cleaning.  It  is  the  same 
way  every  spring — replacements  here  and 
there  and  failure  to  discard  the  old  because 
of  sentimental  attachment. 

Some  anglers  can  buy  not  only  what  they 
need,  but  anything  that  comes  along  to  suit 
their  fancy  and  to  fill  in  that  “ideal  outfit.” 
In  some  cases  it  is  the  Mrs.  behind  the  out- 
fit, but  more  often  it  is  necessity  that  pro- 
duces anything  from  H.  S.  & Marx  Brothers 
to  cut  off  cut-aways.  The  stream  is  one 
place  where  men  look  at  the  other  men’s 
clothing — but  to  get  ideas — not  to  criticize. 

You  will  find  male  anglers  of  all  ages  on 
the  streams  and  as  many  different  outfits  as 
there  are  anglers — all  serviceable,  comfort- 
able, and  serving  the  purpose.  The  same 
goes  for  lake  or  river  fishing — different 
tackle  and  more  or  less  clothing  as  the 
occasion  demands. 

The  angler  runs  the  line  of  weather.  You 
will  find  him  fishing  through  the  ice  in  the 
winter — sucker  fishing  when  the  ice  breaks — 
splashing  along  a snow-covered  trout  stream 
— sweating  it  out  under  a July  or  August 
sun — plugging  through  the  late  months 
through  hot  days  and  cold  nights — and  al- 
ways taking  the  weather  as  it  comes. 

There  is  no  single  outfit  that  will  give  the 
all-important  solid  comfort  all  along  the 
line. 


Introducing  my  pal  “Rupe” — Bob 
Ruppel,  of  Kane,  who  gets  more  fun 
out  of  fishing  than  any  man  I know, 
and  who  modeled  “our  hero”  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  climatic  dunking  in 
water  cold  enough  to  have  ice  on  it. 
Whatta  pal! — Cliff 


Our  hero  starts  out.  He  lugs  a flashlight,  a 
lantern,  an  extra  rod,  gun,  hunting  knife,  camp 
ax,  bottles  of  pop — even  a rod  and  fishing  basket. 

An  angler’s  outfit  has  many  of  the  aspects 
of  a woman’s  hat.  Something  new,  some- 
thing different,  something  that  is  all  suffi- 
cient for  its  purpose — somewhat  unlike  any- 
thing owned  by  anyone  else,  yet  the  envy 
of  everyone — and  just  suited  to  your  in- 
dividual personality. 

Where  the  Mr.  may  repress  a chuckle  of 
the  Mrs.’  new  hat,  she  is  likely  to  be  out- 
spoken on  the  fishing  outfit  he  selects.  And 
you  never  expect  to  hear  one  angler  call 
another  with  a “what  are  you  wearing  to- 
night, dearie?”  We  hear  there  is  such  talk 
among  feminine  anglers,  but  that  is  some- 
thing else,  and  this  is  for  men  only. 

An  angler  pal  broke  a new  road  through 
a stream-side  thicket  one  day  last  summer 
to  escape  an  embarrassing  situation.  Walk- 
ing along  a high  bank,  he  noted  below  an 
angler  wading  cautiously  on  tip-toe  to  re- 
trieve a fly  caught  on  a limb — about  mid- 
stream in  fairly  fast  water.  Noting  that  the 
water  was  just  a fraction  of  an  inch  below 
boot  tops,  he  yelled  a friendly  warning: 
“Another  half-inch,  Bud,  and  you’ll  have  a 
wet  fanny.” 

Without  turning,  the  angler  sopranoed 
back:  “I  know  it,  and  the  name’s  not  Bud, 
its  Mrs.” — very  feminine  like.  Well,  the 
hat,  jacket,  trousers,  and  boots  made  the 
mistake  a natural,  and  it  was  two-to-one 
she  had  on  hubby’s  best  and  that  he  was 
sulking  nearby  in  his  second-best. 

Most  anglers  prefer  a good  felt  hat  for 
all  around  service — rain  or  shine.  There  are 
special  softies,  ventilated  and  with  fancy 
brims — some  with  transparent  colored  rims. 
The  only  known  purpose  is  to  let  you  look 
up  at  the  sun  if  you  want  to — or  to  be 
dazzled  by  the  color.  Such  a topper  looks 
sporty  and  pleases  the  Mrs. — but  has  little 
value  in  the  rain  and  does  not  do  much 
good  in  keeping  the  heat  off.  A sun  helmet, 
straw  or  other  material,  is  light  and  does 
a good  job  in  sunny  days — serving  well  on 
lake  or  boat  fishing.  Along  a stream  where 
you  plow  through  willows,  chances  are  that 


the  hat  will  be  more  trouble  than  a swing- 
ing landing  net.  Any  topper  will  serve  a 
purpose,  but  a good  old  felt  will  cover 
many  purposes. 

The  old  hat  that  has — and  still  can  take  a 
beating,  that  fits  just  so — sort  of  cocky  to 
fit  in  with  the  fishing  mood,  is  just  right.  If 
you  are  catching  fish,  you  can  turn  up  the 
brim  and  beam — if  not,  yank  it  down  over 
your  nose  and  sulk  by  your  lonesome. 

The  voice  of  experience  will  tell  you  that 
most  anglers  have  at  one  time — maybe  more 
— let  their  plans  interfere  with  plans  of  the 
Mrs.  In  such  a case,  you  need  a good 
griping  hat — nothing  fragile,  to  help  you 
through  the  crisis.  You  can  take  refuge  in 
that  hat,  or  else  just  open  the  door  and  toss 
it  in.  If  it  stays,  follow  it  in — if  it  comes 
back  with  a lot  of  other  stuff,  cover  up  and 
seek  a peace  offering. 

As  for  a shirt,  the  Mrs.  probably  wants 
you  to  wear  out  what  you  won’t  wear  to  the 
office  or  to  work — usually  a white  shirt  with 
a frayed  collar.  You  may  have  a hard  time 
explaining  that  along  the  stream  a white 
shirt  and  hat  are  taboo.  They  will  scare 
every  fish  in  casting  distance — except  for  a 
few  strays  that  are  curious  enough  to  stick 
around  to  see  what’s  under  such  an  outfit. 

On  the  lake,  in  the  protection  of  a boat, 
you  might  get  away  with  a white  hat  or 
shirt — but  anglers  are  learning  fast  that  fish 
(some  of  them)  are  pretty  smart  and  can 
detect  warning  signs  in  color  and  sound 
Quotable  authority  is  a recent  article  in 
Reader’s  Digest  (April,  1947)  entitled  “How 
Smart  Are  Fish.”  The  article  gave  new 
heart  to  the  boys  who  argue  that  fish  are 
not  color  blind  and  that  they  can  hear.  Ex- 
periments definitely  proved  that  fish  are 
smarter  than  we  suspect — or  would  care  to 
admit  to  anyone  but  ourselves. 

Very  patiently,  too,  you  try  to  explain 
that  you  might  as  well  wear  no  shirt  as 
one  of  the  short  sleeved,  low  neck,  form- 
fitting jobs  that  the  sports  around  town  wear 
to  display  their  muscles.  The  fish  are  not 
impressed,  and  you  are  a landing  spot  for 
every  tired  and  hungry  mosquito  and  punky 
on  the  stream. 

A light  khaki  shirt — or  any  drab  color — 
is  a good  all-purpose  shirt.  You  can  open 

( Turn  to  Page  11) 


Once  he  fished  days — then  it  was  nUlit  and 
day — now,  wails  the  Mrs.,  it's  "Knight,  night 
and  day.” 
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Rifle  and  Shotgun  Dry  Fly  Fishing 


By  COCK-Y-BONDU 


f~kNE  of  the  most  fascinating  problems  of 
all  angling  is  the  choice  of  the  dry  fly 
to  meet  the  existing  condition.  The  angler 
is  limited  to  two  general  approaches  with 
two  types  of  flies.  He  can  fish  the  rise,  or 
fish  the  water,  with  deceiver  or  attractor 
flies. 

In  the  first  situation  an  attempt  is  made  to 
imitate  the  natural  upon  which  the  fish  are 
feeding.  The  ideal  condition  is  to  en- 
counter a hatch  and  a rise  and  actually  ob- 
serve what  insect  the  trout  are  taking,  then 
bend  to  the  leader  an  accurate  imitation  and 
float  it  naturally  over  the  position  of  the 
surface  feeders.  The  targets  are  the  visible 
feeding  positions;  the  fly  employed  is  a 
deceiver,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
natural  insect. 

This  tactic  is  rifle  dry  fly  fishing.  It  is  a 
made  to  order  situation  for  the  trout  fisher- 
man. 

When  there  is  no  rise  a different  problem 
is  presented  which  is  less  interesting  and 
more  complicated,  yet  more  common.  Since 
there  is  no  surface  activity,  one  fishes  the 
water  instead  of  the  rise.  Flies  are  floated 
where  trout  should  be  located.  It  is  a hit- 
or-miss  proposition  with  no  definite  targets, 
but  the  water  is  covered  by  a pattern  of 
floats — shotgun  angling,  if  you  please. 

The  angler  can  use  a big  showy  pattern 
which  looks  like  nothing  that  hatches  or 
flies,  just  something  that  appears  to  be 
trout  to  be  alive  and  edible,  something 
which  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  is  an 
attractor.  There  is  no  reason  to  carry  a 
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wide  assortment  of  these  patterns;  it  seems 
more  logical  to  pick  two  or  three  favorites 
and  concentrate  on  these. 

Spiders,  variants,  fan-wings,  and  bivisibles 
fall  into  the  attractor  category.  We  like 
Jack  Knight’s  fish  finder,  a large  brown 
bivisible  spider  with  a gold  body;  one  of 
the  old  kill  devil  series,  a badger  spider 
with  a herl  body;  fan-wing  Royal  Coach- 
man, and  a Pink  Lady  bivisible. 

Sometimes  in  the  course  of  shotgun  angling 
with  such  a fly  a trout  will  flash  but  will 
not  take.  When  this  occurs  it  is  best  to 
revert  to  rifle  dry  fly  fishing  for  that  par- 
ticular fish.  Replace  the  gaudy  attractor 
with  a small  deceiver  and  float  it  over  the 
located  trout.  Now  that  you  know  the 
exact  location  of  a trout  that  is  willing  to 
feed,  show  it  something  which  resembles  a 
common  food  such  as  an  imitation  of  a hatch 
which  occurs  at  that  particular  time  of  the 
year. 

Pattern  casting  or  shotgun  fishing  can  be 
used  with  deceivers.  It  was  first  written 
about  in  the  original  American  dry  fly  work, 
“Practical  Dry  Fly  Fishing,”  by  Emlyn  Gill. 
He  recommended  that  the  water  be  mentally 
divided  into  blocks  and  that  casts  be  made 
in  each  block,  starting  with  the  one  closest 
to  the  angler  and  reaching  out  from  there. 

George  La  Branch,  another  great  American 
angler  and  author  of  “The  Dry  Fly  and 
Fast  Water,”  introduced  a unique  theory  and 
practice.  Actually,  he  made  a rifle  situation 
out  of  a shotgun  condition.  When  the  trout 
were  not  surface  feeding,  he  chose  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a feeding  station  near  a hiding 
place.  He  carefully  floated  a deceiver  in 
one  line  of  drift  time  after  time,  creating 
the  effect  that  a hatch  had  materialized.  His 
favorite  fly  was  a No.  14  Whirling  Blue  Dun. 

The  theory  is  that  the  trout  will  see  the 
“hatch”  from  the  hiding  place  and  move 
into  the  feeding  station,  then  take  the  fly. 
The  whole  operation  might  be  a long  one. 
The  system  involves  patience  and  perfec- 
tion. If  a mistake  is  made,  in  the  form  of 
a faulty  approach,  a dragging  float,  or  a bad 
cast,  the  spot  may  be  temporarily  ruined. 

A modification  of  this  system  is  to  create 
a hatch  of  a different  fly  over  a rising  fish 
that  has  proved  to  be  difficult  to  take,  in 
the  hope  that  the  trout  will  try  the  new 
“hatch.” 

Edward  R.  Hewitt  has  carried  the  shot- 
gun attractor  system  one  step  farther.  He 
has  designed  what  he  calls  the  Neversink 
skater  fly.  It  is  a sparsely  tied  spider  of  wide 
diameter  on  a light  wire  hook,  No.  16.  There 
is  no  body  or  tail. 

The  fly  is  cast  across  the  water,  and  after 
it  gently  alights  it  is  drawn  across  the  sur- 
face. This  will  sometimes  bring  up  trout 
that  weigh  pounds,  and  the  rises  are  very 
spectacular. 

If  a fish  shows  itself  but  does  not  touch 
the  fly,  present  it  again,  but  this  time  work 
the  fly  more  slowly,  and  do  not  be  in  any 
hurry  to  tighten  on  a fish.  It  is  all  too  easy 
to  snatch  the  fly  right  from  the  nose  of  a 
good  fish,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  angler 
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will  answer  the  rise  too  late.  A large 
trout  will  carry  a fly  in  its  mouth  for  some 
distance  before  ejecting  it. 

There  is  one  sound  guide  in  the  selection 
of  deceiver  flies,  the  more  interesting  type. 
Study  the  water  you  fish  and  carefully  note 
the  insect  life  throughout  the  season.  Choose 
imitations,  in  the  proper  sizes,  to  match  the 
naturals. 

Generally  speaking,  gray  flies  appear  first, 
then  the  various  gingers  come  in  as  the 
season  progresses,  and  finally  the  sulphurs. 

In  the  judgment  of  most  anglers,  it  is  a 
great  error  to  ignore  close  imitation  and 
simply  concentrate  on  patterns  that  enjoy 
good  names,  disregarding  all  else.  Certain 
flies  will  fish  different  hatches.  No  one 
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Thrills  in  Forgotten 

By  JACK  ANDERSON 


TAAY  AFTER  DAY  we  drove  along  the 
mountain  roads,  and  day  after  day  my 
thoughts  were  the  same. 

“Just  look  at  all  these  small  ponds  here 
in  the  Poconos — ponds  you  never  heard 
about.  Wonder  if  anybody  ever  tries  fish- 
ing them?” 

A plan  was  bubbling  in  the  back  of  my 
mind.  I foresaw  a glorious  day  in  the  out- 
doors— finding  out  just  what,  if  anything, 
lived  in  those  ponds. 

Late  in  the  summer  Bill  Graves  and  I 
decided  the  day  had  come.  With  fly  rods, 
creels,  worm  cans  strapped  to  our  belts, 
assortments  of  flies  both  wet  and  dry,  a 
few  bass  and  pickerel  lures,  and  hip  boots, 
we  set  out. 

Since  the  ponds  were  mostly  on  private 
properties,  the  first  step  was  to  inquire. 
Our  first  pond  was  a snag-infested  one-acrc 
dam  once  used  to  furnish  a farmer’s  ice. 
We  got  onto  it  without  trouble,  though  the 
farmer  stared  curiously  at  us  and  said: 
“Ain’t  nobody  ever  wanted  to  fish  in  that. 
I don’t  suppose  there’s  anything  in  it  but 
minnows.” 

For  the  first  half  hour  we  were  half- 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  We  didn’t  get  a 
strike,  letting  a few  tiny  worm  nibbles  out 
of  the  picture,  and  kept  dragging  in  lure- 
loads of  slimy  green  moss.  Apparently  the 
pond  wasn’t  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
deep  at  any  spot.  At  the  end  of  that  half 
hour  we  were  talking  about  moving  on 
when  I saw  a swirl  behind  my  lure. 

“Hey!”  Bill  Graves  said.  “He  didn’t  look 
bad!” 

Silently  I finished  my  retrieve  and  cast 
again,  dropping  the  silver  spoon  into  the 
shadow  of  a stump.  But  after  a few  slow, 
jerky  spins  on  my  reel  I felt  a solid  bump 


Doe  Phol  displays  a crappie. 


and  knew  that  I was  snagged.  By  coinci- 
dence Bill  was  across  the  way;  his  hook  also 
had  settled  into  something  immovable 

We  both  lost  our  lures,  and  a debate 
followed.  Should  we  or  shouldn’t  we  quit? 
Finally,  we  decided  to  stick  it  out,  one  lure 
more  apiece. 

I next  snapped  on  the  Great  Disappoint- 
ment from  my  box.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  a nationally  ad- 
vertised lure,  splashing  at  you  from  the 
pages  of  the  sporting  magazines  beside 
strings  of  fat  bass  and  pug- jawed  northern 
pike;  and  from  the  fact  that  it  had  caught 
nothing  for  me,  absolutely  nothing,  it  being 
weedless. 

Muttering  that  I couldn’t  even  lose  the 
Great  Disappointment  and  wondering  why 
I could  never  bring  myself  around  to  throw- 
ing it  away,  I waded  knee-deep  in  muck 
and  made  a long  offering  alongside  a fallen 
tree. 

On  the  first  cast  I saw  something  trailing 
the  Disappointment.  It  moved  quickly,  in 
jerks,  carefully  braking  short  of  the  lure. 
Halfway  in  I saw  that  it  was  a pickerel; 
a few  feet  from  my  boots  I saw  that  it  was 
a big  one.  He  made  no  true  effort  to  hit 
the  lure  until  it  had  left  the  water.  Then 
he  leaped  into  the  clear,  short  of  the  hooks, 
and  zoomed  like  a rocket  toward  the  center 
of  the  pond. 

Bill  gasped:  “What  was  that?” 

“Boy!”  I said,  swallowing.  “That  was  a 
pickerel!” 

It  was  a shot  of  adrenalin  to  our  tired 
hearts,  the  only  good  the  Great  Disappoint- 
ment has  ever  done,  but  it  was  the  farewell 
shot.  After  another  hour  we  left  that 
nameless  p«nd,  determined  to  return  near 
dusk. 

Since  our  tries  between  bouts  with  the 
pickerel  of  Nameless  Pond  were  fruitless, 
let  me  tell  you  about  another  mud  hole 
“with  no  fish  in  it.”  Doc  Pohl,  from  Lan- 
caster, and  I are  probably  the  only  two 
Pennsylvanians  who  know  about  it,  for  the 
mud  hole  happens  to  be  in  Michigan,  and 
Doc  and  I explored  it  while  we  were  patients 


at  Percy  Jones  General  Hospital  in  Battle 
Creek. 

We  called  it  “Sparrow”  Lake  because  >t 
was  little.  A tired  stream  crawled  out  of 
sand  hills  and  semi-woodlands  and  slid  into 
a marshland,  where  it  bellied  into  a hole 
about  fifty  yards  wide  and  fifty  yards  long, 
losing  its  identity  in  quiet  grassy  stretches 
and  dark  deep  pools,  awakening  again  to 
course  through  swamp  meadows  and  on  to 
the  Kalamazoo  River.  Long  grasses  hugged 
the  “lake,”  and  black,  foul-smelling  mud 
lurked  beneath  the  grasses. 

Doc  and  I put  a leaky  boat  on  the  lake 
and  tried  it  out  one  sunny  summer  evening. 

With  minnows  for  bait,  we  drifted  slowly, 
our  lines  trailing  the  boat,  corks  set  at 
about  three  feet. 

Doc  hadn’t  settled  his  bulk  to  his  satis- 
faction when  we  saw  the  first  strike.  Doc’s 
cork  danced  on  the  surface,  then  went 
down.  Doc  whooped  and  set  the  hook,  and 
his  line  cut  about  in  merry  acrobatics. 

“Crappie!”  Doc  sang,  lifting  a fat  green 
fish  aboard  boat.  “And  say — he’ll  go  fifteen 
inches!” 

Quietly  I lowered  the  anchor.  The  crappie, 
a very  close  kin  to  the  calico  bass  (differ- 
ing principally  in  the  number  of  spines  in 
the  dorsal  fin),  is  a school-loving  fish.  We 
didn’t  want  to  lose  the  school. 

For  the  next  half  hour  we  had  great 
sport.  Each  fish  was  better  than  twelve 
inches,  and  the  variety  of  tactics  these  gamey 
fish  employed  in  biting  and  fighting  made 
it  interesting.  Now  and  then  it  was  hardly 
noticeable  on  the  cork  when  the  fish  took 
hold;  again,  the  cork  would  plop!  and  dis- 
appear as  if  a pike  or  bass  had  gripped  hold. 

The  croppies  fought  a surface  fight  mainly, 
wrestling  and  tumbling  the  surface  of  the 
water  into  a lather.  But  occasionally  one 
would  claw  for  bottom  in  short,  determined 
jerks. 

We  caught  thirteen.  And  then  it  ended. 
We  lost  the  school.  We  hoisted  anchor  and 
drifted  again. 

( Turn  to  Page  12) 
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PRED  WHITCOMB  leaned  back  content - 
edly  against  the  cabin  in  the  cockpit  of 
the  twenty-six  foot  catboat  as  Jim  steered 
it  past  the  rows  of  small  boats  tied  up  at 
the  docks  of  the  Rocky  River  Yacht  Club  on 
the  west  bank  of  Rocky  River. 

“The  pike  really  ought  to  be  biting  to- 
night, Uncle  Fred,”  said  Jim.  “They  really 
get  hungry  after  a three-day  rain  like  we’ve 
been  having.  Eh,  George?” 

“That’s  right,”  said  Jim’s  curly-headed 
friend,  sitting  on  the  seat  lockers  across  from 
Fred. 

“I  hope  you’ve  got  it  figured  out,”  said 
Jim’s  father,  the  fourth  man  in  the  boat. 
“Your  Uncle  Fred  always  was  the  fisherman 
in  our  family.  He’s  the  expert.  There’s 
nothing  he  likes  better  than  catching  him- 
self a mess  of  fish.  Me,  I haven’t  caught  one 
in  fifteen  years.” 

Even  in  the  fading  light,  the  outward  re- 
semblance between  Fred  and  Warren  Whit- 
comb was  strong.  Fred  had  perhaps  twenty 
pounds  on  his  brother,  and  his  hair  was  al- 
most white,  but  the  clear  eyes,  strong  nose, 
and  humorous  turn  of  the  lips  were  com- 
mon to  both. 

The  auxiliary  chugged  steadily,  taking 
them  out  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Evening  shadows  lay  heavy  on  the  shore 
line.  From  deep  in  the  shadows  the  solid 
splash  of  a feeding  fish  caught  Fred’s  ear. 
He  whirled. 

“Hear  that?”  he  demanded.  “Over  by 
those  pilings,  wasn’t  it?” 

“Probably  a carp,”  said  Jim.  “Right, 
George?” 

“Most  likely,”  agreed  George.  “The  river’s 
full  of  ’em.  That’s  why  we  always  go  out 
in  the  lake  to  fish.” 

“Sounded  like  a bass  to  me,”  said  Fred. 
“ And  a big  one  at  that.  You  wouldn’t  care 
to  stop  awhile  and  try  our  luck?” 

Jim  laughed.  “Never  mind  the  bass,  Uncle 
Fred,”  he  said.  “Wait  until  one  of  those 
monster  pike  grabs  your  hook.  You’ll  for- 
get all  about  bass.  Remember  the  one  Wil- 
son had  in  his  boat  last  week,  George?  Took 
both  hands  to  lift  it.  Boy,  what  a mouth! 
Like  that  minnow  bucket  over  there.  Right?” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  George.  And  he 
described  a circle  with  his  thumbs  and  fore- 
fingers. “Like  that.” 

“We  promised  you  one  good  fishing  trip 
on  your  visit  here,  Uncle  Fred,”  said  Jim. 
“And  this  is  it.  The  wind  is  just  right. 
They  always  bite  on  a south  wind.  The 
weather’s  perfect.  The  air’s  just  right.  We 
can’t  miss.” 

“I  hope  you’re  right,  Jim,”  said  his  father. 
“We  wouldn’t  want  Freddie  to  go  back 
home  tomorrow  without  at  least  one  tall 
.story  to  tell  his  cronies.  Eh,  Fred.” 

“Uum,”  murmured  Fred,  still  thinking 


The  hull  sliced  effortlessly  through  the  inky 
water.  “How  does  she  ride.  Uncle  Fred?  Nice, 
eh?”  The  boat  heeled  gently  in  towards  shore. 


about  those  pilings  at  the  shoreline  and  that 
solid  slap  on  the  water. 

They  passed  the  beacon  light  on  the  jetty 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  Jim  swung 
the  craft  westward  into  the  swell  of  the 
Lake  Erie  waves. 

“We’ll  be  there  in  half  an  hour,”  Jim 
promised.  “It’s  only  a little  way.” 

The  boat  rode  along  steadily  with  a pleas- 
ant rolling  motion.  Fred  enjoyed  it.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  forgot  his  preoccupation  with 
the  pilings  and  the  heavy  splash  among  them. 
Pike  were  all  right,  too.  Maybe  these  pike 
Jim  was  so  enthusiastic  about  would  prove 
to  be  as  interesting  as  the  bass  they  had 
left  behind. 

Jim  broke  into  his  thoughts.  “How  does 
she  ride,  Uncle  Fred?  Nice,  eh?  Notice 
how  wide  it  is?  It  was  built  for  rough 
weather  off  the  New  England  coasts.  It’s 
the  only  one  like  it  around  here.  Never 
think  it  was  thirty  years  old,  would  you? 
I bought  it  for  $900.  And  I’ve  caught  $900 
worth  of  fish  in  it  already.  How  about  it, 
George?” 

“That’s  right.” 

“That’s  why  we  call  it  the  Cormorant. 
On  account  of  it’s  such  a fish-getter.” 


He  set  the  hooks,  hard.  Fred  wrestled  in 
several  yards  of  line.  “He’s  weakening,”  Fred 
cried  out.  “I’ve  got  him  now!” 


“Very  apt,”  said  Warren  dryly,  “but  you’ll 
have  to  prove  it  tonight.” 

The  sun  had  already  dipped  behind  the 
curve  of  the  horizon.  Behind  them  the  city 
was  beginning  to  light  up  sporadically.  Little 
twinkling  points  of  light  spotted  the  shore. 
In  the  clear  sky  a few  scattered  stars  blinked 
into  life.  No  one  spoke  for  a long  time  as 
the  Cormorant  chugged  steadily  westward. 

“You’ve  been  running  half  an  hour  now,” 
said  Jim’s  father  presently.  “How  do  you 
find  the  place?  It  looks  all  the  same  to  me.” 

“There’s  that  big  red  house  on  the  hill,” 
pointed  out  Jim.  “Now  all  we  do  is  to  go 
out  half  a mile  and  drop  the  hook.” 

Five  minutes  later  the  anchor  hit  bottom. 

“We’ve  got  sand,”  George  announced. 

“O.  K.  Let’s  try  it  for  awhile,”  said  Jim. 

As  the  boat  heeled  gently  to  head  in  to- 
ward shore,  Jim  dropped  the  centerboard, 
and  the  pleasant  undulations  steadied  to  a 
barely  perceptible  movement  underfoot.  Then 
Jim  lit  two  gasoline  lanterns  and  hung  one 
over  each  side.  Meanwhile,  George  brought 
up  rods  and  two  tackle  boxes  from  the  cabin. 

“In  a little  while  there’ll  be  a million 
minnows  around  the  lights,”  said  Jim.  “Use 
two  dropper  hooks.  We  fish  right  off  the 
bottom.  If  the  pike  are  hitting,  we’ll  pull 
them  in  one  after  another.  Two  weeks  ago 
we  caught  forty  in  less  than  two  hours. 
Right,  George?” 

“That’s  right,”  agreed  George.  “Forty.” 

As  they  assembled  their  fishing  equipment 
Fred  tried  to  picture  forty  pike.  It  was  a 
little  too  much.  A veteran  plug  caster,  he 
was  not  used  to  such  generosity  on  the  part 
of  nature.  Most  of  his  fish  had  come  as  the 
result  of  skillful  application  of  his  angling 
knowledge.  It  was  a point  of  pride  with 
him  to  be  able  to  spot  cast  for  fish,  and  take 
them,  too,  where  fish  were  not  too  plentiful. 
But  not  forty  at  a time.  Maybe  this  mass 
slaughter  of  pike  would  prove  to  be  too 
easy  for  good  sport.  But  then,  catching 
fish — any  kind — is  always  fun,  thought  Fred. 
Maybe  they  would  really  get  some  big  pike. 

Riding  a high  wave  of  expectancy,  Fred 
helped  Jim  dip  out  minnows  which  were 
swarming  around  the  lanterns.  In  a few 
minutes  the  minnow  bucket  was  full,  and 
the  lines  baited  and  overboard.  By  that  time 
darkness  had  flowed  over  them  like  heavy 
syrup.  Outside  the  circles  of  brilliant  light 
the  water  was  an  endless  blanket  of  billow- 
ing black  velvet.  They  were  alone. 

“Now  what?”  asked  Warren. 

“You  wait  for  a bite,  dad,”  answered  Jim. 
“Don’t  worry,  the  pike  will  let  you  know 
if  they’re  around.” 

“What  makes  the  pike  go  after  our  bait 
with  so  many  minnows  out  there?  They — 
hey!  Look!  There’s  one  now.  Right  up 
on  top!” 

“Take  it  easy,  dad,”  laughed  Jim.  “That’s 
just  a ‘clothespin.’  A small  pike.  The  big 
ones  are  down  at  the  bottom.  Just  sit  tight.” 

At  his  ease,  leaning  back  with  his  rod 
on  his  knees,  Fred  watched  with  interest  the 
play  of  life  in  the  circle  of  light  in  the  water. 
Dense  schools  of  minnows  swarmed  in  from 
the  darkness,  only  to  scatter  in  alarm  as 
they  reached  the  center  of  the  circle  of  light. 
Sometimes  it  was  just  their  natural  timidity 
which  scattered  them  out  to  the  edge  of  the 
light,  only  to  converge  and  drift  back  in 
again.  Sometimes  it  was  an  eight-inch  pike 
slashing  into  the  school,  sending  the  min- 
nows flying  wildly,  flittering  out  of  the  water 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 
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Carp--Our  Problem  Child 


By  DON  BLAIR 


SOMETIMES  it  seems,  looking  over  various 
^fishing  waters,  that  the  carp  are  by  far 
the  most  abundant  fish  we  have  to  show  for 
all  our  conservation  efforts. 

Wherever  the  water  is  at  all  suitable,  the 
carp  have  made  themselves  completely  com- 
fortable. They  have  long  since  settled  down 
to  raise  their  multitudinous  families. 

Many  fishermen  have  condemned  carp  as  a 
nuisance  and  as  a threat  to  our  fishing  and 
called  them  many  other  things  too  numerous 
to  list  in  an  article  of  this  kind.  I recollect 
one  gentleman,  evidently  in  training  for 
political  office,  who  described  the  carp  as 
a “despicable  interloper,  spawned  in  the 
filth  of  the  Orient  and  foisted  upon  us  in 
the  guise  of” — and  so  on  and  on  in  a deep 
bass  voice. 

I might  have  pointed  out  to  him  that 
some  of  our  own  rivers  are  equally  as  filthy 
as  any  in  the  Far  East,  at  least  I am  told  they 
are  by  boys  who  have  seen  both;  but  natur- 
ally I did  not  think  of  it  until  after  I had 
walked  away.  Besides,  he  had  worked  his 
blood  pressure  up  to  the  pink  all  by  him- 
self, and  with  no  prodding  from  me. 

Carp  were  first  brought  to  America  ha 
1877.  That  is  three  generations  of  men,  or 
70  years,  ago.  Those  first  imported  carp 
were  valuable.  A hatchery  was  established; 
and  two  specially  designed  railway  cars  built 
to  distribute  the  young  fish.  These  were 
doled  out,  twenty  fish  to  each  farmer  who 
made  application  and  who  had  fulfilled  the 


Paul  Zimmerman,  of  Intercourse,  Lancaster 
County,  poses  with  a 15-pound  carp  taken  at 
Safe  Harbor  Dam,  on  the  Susquehanna  River. 


requirement  of  establishing  a suitable  pond 
to  receive  them. 

Some  ponds  were  flooded  out,  and  thus 
the  fish  escaped.  So  far  as  we  know,  no 
large-scale  effort  was  ever  made  to  stock 
public  fishing  waters.  Whether  these  fish 
were  distributed  in  large  numbers  or  not, 
back  there  in  the  gay  nineties  is  of  no 
consequence  now.  The  carp  are  with  us — 
and  plenty  of  ’em. 

The  original  reason  behind  the  carp  im- 
portation may  not  be  clearly  understood  by 
some  younger  readers.  In  fact,  conversation 
has  shown  that  many  belonging  to  the  second 
generation  have  not  clearly  understood  the 
original  thinking  that  brought  the  carp  over 
here  from  Europe. 

Records  show  that  inland  fish  ponds  had 
been  carefully  tended  in  European  countries 
for  centuries.  We  must  recollect  that  rail- 
roads were  nonexistent,  even  in  Europe,  a 
long  time  ago.  Transportation  was  slow, 
very  expensive,  and  refrigeration  practically 
unknown.  Yet  these  people,  dim  as  their 
knowledge  of  nutrition  must  have  been, 
recognized  a need  for  fresh  fish  as  part  of 
their  diet. 

Because  it  was  impossible  to  transport 
fresh  seafood  more  than  a very  few  miles 
inland  in  summer  time,  they  turned  to  their 
own  waters  for  fish.  Hence  a natural  gravi- 
tation to  ponds  where  the  fish  could  be 
more  easily  controlled. 

Fish  ponds  and  fish  culture  reached  a high 
state  of  development  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  British  Isles  in  those  early  cen- 
turies. A little  imagination  permits  us  to 
visualize  the  county  fairs  and  market  days 
of  those  ancient  times,  with  the  sturdy  farm 
folk  pridefully  exhibiting  their  carefully  bred 
and  pond-raised  fish,  must  as  we  in  our  time 
gather  to  admire  the  best  in  beef  cattle  and 
poultry. 

The  carp  were  a cash  crop,  just  as  the 
goose  feathers  and  the  fat  roosters  were 
cash  or  trading  stock. 

So  these  fish  were  valuable,  as  a neces- 
sary addition  to  the  diet  of  the  people  of 
the  times. 

What  more  natural  reaction,  then,  among 
our  forefathers,  than  to  establish  farm  fish 
ponds  in  a raw  new  country  where  dis- 
tances were  great  and  transportation  more 
difficult  than  in  civilized  Europe?  We  can 
almost  hear  these  men  telling  their  sons 
about  grandfather’s  pond  back  in  Austria 
or  in  Wales,  and  describing  the  fat  juicy 
fish  that  grew  in  it. 

But  the  railroads  came,  the  ponds  were 
forgotten — and  now  look  at  the  carp  in  our 
country. 

Someone  has  described  the  United  States 
as  a melting  pot,  and  so  far  as  the  human 
race  is  concerned  that  seems  to  be  gradually 
coming  true.  But  where  lesser  creatures  are 
concerned  no  such  mingling  occurs.  A star- 
ling begets  a starling,  and  sparrows  remain 
sparrows  through  unnumbered  generations. 

They  may  adapt  themselves  to  new  con- 
ditions, as  the  sparrows  have  learned  to 
descend  upon  an  automobile  when  it  is 
parked  at  the  curb;  picking  off  the  choicest, 
( Turn  to  Page  13) 


Here  are  additional  names  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  honor  roll  of  sportsmen 
who  have  caught  large  fish  this  year. 

Don  McIntyre,  of  Punxsutawney,  a brown 
trout  25%  inches  long  and  weighing  6 
pounds,  8 ounces,  in  the  Sinnemahoning. 

Edwin  C.  Miller,  of  Black  Moshannon,  a 
rainbow  trout  25  inches  long  and  weighing 
6 pounds,  12  ounces. 

Len  Johnson,  of  Kane,  a brown  trout  24 
inches  long  in  the  Kinzua  Creek. 

Mrs.  Alberta  Krumbine,  of  Lebanon,  a 
brown  trout  24  inches  long  and  weighing 

4 pounds,  8 ounces,  in  Hammer  Creek. 

Evelyn  Wilkinson,  of  Wellsboro,  a brown 

trout  24  inches  long  and  weighing  4 pounds, 
8 ounces  in  Pine  Creek. 

August  Gustafson,  of  Titusville  R.  D.  2, 
a brown  trout  20%  inches  long,  in  Thomp- 
sons Run. 

George  Schall,  of  West  Hickory,  a brown 
trout  20%  inches  long  in  Thompsons  Run. 

Dick  Poux,  of  Frenchtown,  a brook  trout 
16%  inches  long  and  weighing  2 pounds,  4 
ounces,  in  a branch  of  Little  Sugar  Creek. 

Fred  Kester,  of  Hillsgrove,  a brown  trout 
22  inches  long  and  weighing  more  than 
four  pounds,  in  Loyalsock  Creek. 

C.  W.  Tell,  of  Erie,  a brown  trout  21  inches 
long,  in  the  East  Branch  of  the  Sinnama- 
honing. 

John  Miller  of  Latrobe,  a trout  20%  inches 
long,  in  the  Loyalhanna  Creek. 

Bob  Maiers,  of  Latrobe,  a brown  trout 
23%  inches  long. 

Earl  Dorrance,  of  Warren,  a brown  trout 
23%  inches  long  and  weighing  5 pounds,  15 
ounces. 

Russell  Reynolds,  of  Warren,  a brown  trout 
24%  inches  long  and  weighing  5 pounds,  8 
ounces. 

Jack  Stile,  of  Indiana,  a brown  trout  19% 
inches  long  and  weighing  2 pounds,  8 ounces, 
in  Hicks  Run. 

Roy  H.  Stetler,  of  Harrisburg,  a large- 
mouthed  bass  23  inches  long  and  weighing 

5 pounds,  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Jack  Engelbaugh,  of  Orangeville,  a bass  26 
inches  long  and  weighing  6 pounds,  3 ounces, 
in  Pymatuning  Creek. 

Charles  A.  Wentzel,  of  Waterville,  a brown 
trout  26  inches  long  and  weighing  7 pounds, 
11  ounces,  in  Big  Pine  Creek. 

James  Hansen,  of  Warren,  a bass  21  inches 
long  and  weighing  4 pounds,  8 ounces,  in 
Conewango  Creek. 

Dewey  Baldensperger,  of  Warren,  a mus- 
kellunge  46  inches  long  and  weighing  24 
pounds,  in  Chautauqua  Lake,  N.  Y. 

George  Eberhart,  of  Warren,  a bass  21 
inches  long  and  weighing  4 pounds,  8 
ounces,  in  Conewango  Creek. 

Charles  Walker,  of  Rahns,  a large-mouthed 
bass  17  inches  long. 

John  Markley,  of  Schwenksville,  a small- 
mouthed hass  19%  inches  long. 

Eddie  Musselman,  of  Collegeville,  a small- 
mouthed bass  21  inches  long  and  weighing 
4 pounds,  1%  ounces. 

George  Oelschlager,  of  Graterford,  a small- 
mouthed bass  19%  inches  long. 

Warren  Williams,  of  Flourtown,  a small- 
mouthed bass  21%  inches  long  and  weighing 
2 pounds,  4 ounces. 
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Bob  Ford,  wildlife  photographer,  arranging  a water  snake  for  a movie  shot. 


COMMON  SNAKES 

( From  Page  2) 

the  awed  visitors  remained  transfixed.  Others 
remained  where  they  were  and  warningly 
buzzed  their  rattles.  The  intrepid,  or  per- 
haps foolhardy,  man  declared  that  the  latter 
were  in  some  stage  of  skin  shedding. 

The  swamp  rattler  or  Massasauga,  while 
not  as  plentiful  or  as  widely  distributed  as 
its  larger  relative,  is  often  found  in  the 
most  un-snake-like  situations.  Just  a year 
ago  one  was  taken  here  in  Lawrence  County 
in  a low  wet  spot  along  Taylor  Run.  Paren- 
thetically, although  the  Massasauga  lives  in 
swamps  it  shuns  actual  wet  places.  The 
fisherman  who  encountered  the  reptile 
brought  it  in  alive. 

I have  never  seen  a snake  possessed  of 
the  indefatigable  cussedness  exhibited  by 
that  particular  specimen.  Most  captive 
snakes  seem  to  develop  a kind  of  a philo- 
sophical indifference  as  well  as  a certain 
amount  of  dignity.  Even  weeks  after  it 
was  captured  it  went  into  rages  for  no 
apparent  reason  except,  perhaps,  resentment 
at  being  held  captive.  On  one  occasion  it 
struck  the  sides  of  the  box  in  which  it  was 
penned  a total  of  sixteen  times  in  the  course 
of  a single  hour.  Every  spot  was  flecked 
with  both  specks  of  venom  and  blood  from 
the  battered  nose. 

Although  this  diminutive  rattler  likes  the 
proximity  of  swamps,  it  actually  may  be 
found  anywhere.  Cleared  land,  low  places  in 
hay  fields,  stumpy  pastures,  and  elsewhere 
where  frogs  and  mice  are  plentiful  are 
favorite  resorts. 

Wooded  highlands  adjacent  to  meadows 
and  wet  land  are  favored  by  the  copperhead. 
Curiously,  although  it  is  rarely  found  on 
highly  cultivated  farmlands,  it  nevertheless 
is  encountered  in  barns,  outbuildings,  and 
even  in  woodpiles  close  to  farm  houses.  The 
very  fact  that  this  venomous  species  likes 
the  habitations  of  man  has  been  its  undoing. 
Obviously,  its  presence  in  these  places  is 
due  to  the  abundance  of  rats,  mice,  and  other 
small  rodents. 

Large  specimens  of  the  copperhead  rarely 
exceed  three  feet,  the  average  being  much 
shorter.  Four  specimens  collected  in  Mercer 
County  measured  under  three  feet.  The 
brownish  bodies  of  the  quartet  were  strik- 
ingly blotched  along  the  back  with  irregular 
solid  X’s  of  a richer  brown  than  that  of 
the  body.  The  heads  were  of  a slightly 
lighter  hue,  the  characteristic  giving  the 
serpent  its  name. 

It  was  out  in  Hog’s  Hollow  a partially 
inhabited  settlement  just  a few  miles  from 


the  city  of  New  Castle,  where  I first  learned 
about  the  peculiar  smell  often  associated 
with  the  copperhead.  An  elderly  chap  living 
alone  over  a store  room  formerly  occupied 
by  the  general  store  related  how  he  smelled 
an  odor  akin  to  that  of  freshly  sliced  cucum- 
bers in  the  vicinity  of  his  woodpile.  A couple 
of  days  later  he  routed  a copperhead  from 
its  hiding  place  in  the  woodpile.  Later  I had 
the  observation  corroborated  by  more  re- 
liable authorities.  I may  add  that  I have 
never  noted  the  smell  although  I have 
handled  a few  of  the  snakes. 

All  three  of  these  poisonous  serpents  are 
called  pit  vipers  because  of  the  depression 
or  pit  on  the  side  of  the  head  between  the 
eye  and  nostril.  These  cavernous  holes  house 
the  machinery  that  enables  nocturnal  snakes 
(and  most  are)  to  detect  their  prey  by  the 
warmth  of  the  body,  a kind  of  radar. 

The  venom  secreted  by  all  three  is 
haemotoxic  in  its  nature,  that  is  it  disen- 
tegrates  the  blood  corpuscles  as  well  as  the 
walls  of  the  smaller  vessels.  The  neurotoxic 
venom  of  the  cobras,  kraits,  manbas,  and  our 
own  coral  snakes  attacks  the  nerve  centers. 

A few  years  ago,  while  attending  a sand- 
lot  baseball  game  at  the  edge  of  town, 
a batted  ball  landed  on  the  top  of  a six  or 
seven  foot  stump  of  what  was  once  a gigantic 
elm.  The  outfielder,  hoping  to  retrieve  the 
ball,  reached  up  to  the  slightly  hollowed  top. 

Almost  instantly  the  player  uttered  a 


cry  of  alarm  and  jerked  back  his  hand.  In 
another  moment  all  of  the  players  and  most 
of  the  spectators  were  clustered  about  the 
excited  player.  Before  I could  reach  the 
spot  a huge  blacksnake  was  unceremoniously 
dragged  off  the  top  and  immediately  de- 
spatched. The  fine  specimen  measured  six 
feet,  six  inches.  It  was  a true  pilot  or  moun- 
tain blacksnake,  one  of  the  four  largest 
snakes  found  in  this  country. 

The  pilot  blacksnake  is  often  confused 
with  the  smaller  blacksnake  or  blue  racer. 
The  scales  of  the  former  are  faintly  keeled 
and  edged  with  white,  the  white  showing 
particularly  when  the  skin  is  distended. 
Indeed,  some  specimens  show  a consider- 
able amount  of  white  along  the  underparts. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  blue  racer  is  uni- 
formly black,  and  unlike  the  shiny  scales 
of  the  larger  reptile,  those  of  the  racer  are 
smooth  and  satiny. 

A large  blue  racer  may  reach  a length  of 
six  feet,  while  that  of  its  larger  relative  has 
been  known  to  approach  nine  feet.  Seven - 
foot  examples  are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

The  name  black  chicken  snake  applied 
to  the  pilot  black  snake  in  some  parts  of 
its  range  is  due  to  its  habit  of  frequenting 
hen  houses  for  the  rodents  that  may  be 
found  there.  It  is  not  adverse  to  swallowing 
any  eggs  that  may  be  handy.  If  the  genuine 
articles  are  missing  from  the  nest,  it  will 
not  hesitate  to  swallow  the  china  decoys! 
Imagine  the  digestive  difficulties  associated 
with  the  spurious  eggs. 

The  blue  racer  has  often  been  accused  of 
chasing  humans;  a circumstance  easy  to 
understand,  especially  if  the  person  “chased” 
is  endowed  with  a powerful  imagination  as 
well  as  an  unreasonable  fear  of  snakes. 
A consuming  curiosity  often  impels  this 
reptile  to  keep  pace  with  a walking  person. 
If  the  object  of  the  snake’s  curiosity  be- 
comes panicky  and  increases  his  speed,  the 
snake  crawling  among  the  roadside  growths 
does  likewise.  Blue  racers  have  been  known 
to  keep  up  with  a thoroughly  panic-stricken, 
fast-traveling  “victim.” 

Although  the  common  black  snake  or  blue 
racer  has  the  technical  designation  of 
Coluber  constrictor,  it  is  not  a constrictor. 
The  name,  however,  would  be  most  appro- 
priate for  the  pilot  blacksnake. 


A black  phase  example  of  the  timber  rattler.  Note  the  triangular  head  so  typical  of  the  pit 
viper  clan. 
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Just  about  the  time  that  I was  organizing 
this  article  a resident  of  one  of  the  suburbs 
called  me  to  inquire  if  there  are  any  snakes 
that  swallow  their  young.  Of  course,  my 
answer  was  an  emphatic  no. 

“Well,”  he  went  on,  “the  other  day  I 
killed  a garter  snake  back  of  my  house,  and 
from  the  hole  that  the  stick  made  in  its 
body  there  issued  several  young.”  As  he 
paused  to  let  the  statement  sink  in  I sensed 
a feeling  of  elation  even  over  the  phone. 

“Those  were  young  that  were  about  to 
be  born,”  I finally  explained,  and  adding  that 
the  garter  snake  is  viviparous. 

He  seemed  satisfied  with  my  explanation, 
for  he  thanked  me  and  hung  up. 

However,  there  are  people  in  almost  every 
community  who  will  steadfastly  maintain 
that  snakes  will  swallow  their  young  if 
threatened  by  an  intruder.  The  reptile  most 
often  involved  in  the  controversy  is  the 
garter  snake.  For  one  reason  or  another  it 
is  this  species  that  is  most  often  “observed” 
performing  the  unnatural  act. 

The  chances  are  that  such  observers  saw 
a specimen  of  the  one  or  two  species  of 
cannibalistic  snakes  resident  to  Pennsylvania. 
Then  later,  when  the  same  observer  caught 
and  despatched  a garter  snake  in  the  vicinity, 
his  observation  was  conclusively  corrob- 
orated if  young  snakes  emerged  from  a body 
wound  he  had  inflicted  in  killing  the  reptile. 

There  are  at  least  two  very  good  reasons 
why  the  garter  snake  is  most  often  observed 
as  the  principal  actor  in  this  “snake-swallow- 
young”  episode.  Foremost  is  the  fact  that 
the  two  or  three  species  of  garter  snakes 
found  in  Pennsylvania  are  abundant  even  in 
highly  populated  areas,  specimens  often  be- 
ing seen  in  vacant  lots  located  well  within 
the  borders  of  even  the  larger  cities.  No 
less  important  is  the  viviparous  habit  of  the 
snake  and  the  fact  that  so  few  people  are 
aware  of  it. 

There  are  equally  good  reasons  why  there 
is  and  could  be  no  foundation  to  what  can 
be  termed  the  most  generally  authenticated 
of  tall  stories.  Conclusively,  how  could  the 
young  survive  contact  with  the  highly  cor- 
rosive action  of  the  saliva  and  other  diges- 
tive juices?  How  can  a dozen  or  more  young 
snakes  disappear  into  their  mother’s  maw 
fast  enough  to  escape  destruction  from  what- 
ever threatened  them?  Would  it  not  be 
more  expedient  and  safer  for  the  family  to 


The  green  snake  is  probably  the  most  attractive  of  our  native  species. 


scatter  in  all  directions?  Reliable  observers 
and  expert  scientists  have  never  observed 
the  act. 

The  common  garter  snake  is  familiar  to 
most  every  one  who  has  tramped  our  fields 
and  open  woodlands.  Its  stripes  of  brown 
and  yellow,  with  spots  on  the  sides,  are 
distinguishing  markings.  A large  adult  sel- 
dom exceeds  a length  of  two  feet.  The  rib- 
boned garter  snake  is  more  slender  and 
lacks  the  spots;  the  stripes,  however,  are 
more  clear  cut  and  of  a lighter  hue.  When 
handled  both  give  off  a strong  unpleasant 
odor,  a characteristic  common  to  all  members 
of  the  water  snake  clan. 

There  are  two  diminutive  snakes  that 
may  be  found  in  the  garden,  the  backyard, 
or  even  in  the  cellar.  My  first  encounter 
with  the  least  abundant  of  the  two  was 
while  I was  attempting  to  level  a tipped 
flagstone.  Upon  lifting  the  stone  the  small, 
brownish  reptile  attempted  to  hide  in  the 
deepest  depression.  It  was  a red-bellied  or 
Storer’s  snake,  its  bright  red  underside  con- 
trasting vividly  with  the  brownish  upper 
parts.  On  the  following  day  I found  another 
curled  up  in  a corner  of  the  garage. 

Although  DeKay’s  snake,  as  the  other  of 
these  little  fellows  is  called,  is  more  abundant 
I have  never  encountered  it  in  the  vicinity 


of  my  home.  It,  too,  however,  is  rather 
secretive  and  may  round  out  its  life  in 
one’s  backyard  without  the  householder 
ever  suspecting  that  such  creatures  are 
about.  DeKay’s  snake  lacks  the  red  belly  of 
its  cousin;  otherwise  they  are  quite  similar. 
Both  are  easily  tamed,  and  those  that  I have 
kept  in  captivity  soon  learned  to  take  prof- 
fered earthworms. 

The  green  or  grass  snake  is  so  daintily 
attractive  and  docile  as  to  delight  nearly  ail 
observers,  even  those  who  have  an  aversion 
to  snakes  in  general.  Seldom  more  than 
twenty  inches  long,  and  of  a fresh,  leaf- 
green  color,  it  feeds  mostly  on  insects. 

I have  handled  numbers  of  these  little 
chaps  without  a single  one  of  them  showing 
the  slightest  resentment.  Compare  this  with 
the  reactions  resulting  from  the  handling 
of  the  most  docile  four-footed  wild  creature 
that  you  know  of.  I have  seen  this  innocuous 
serpent  grasped  by  the  tail  and  whirled 
around  until  it  became  so  giddy  (guess) 
as  to  remain  in  a fixed  position  until  re- 
covery. The  accompanying  photograph  of 
the  green  snake  shows  it  holding  the  posi- 
tion in  which  it  was  placed  after  being 
whirled  around  for  a short  time. 

Another  small  species  is  the  ring-necked 
snake.  It  may  have  a body  color  of  black 
or  dark  brown  with  orange  or  cream  under- 
sides. A ring  of  either  one  of  the  lighter 
hues  encircles  the  neck.  All  authorities  con- 
sulted agree  on  a maximum  length  of  twenty 
inches. 

An  observation  concerning  the  size  of  the 
ring-necked  snake  made  back  in  my  boy- 
hood days  may  prove  interesting.  A fishing 
companion  and  I ran  across  a large  snake 
with  a distinct  light-colored  band  around  its 
neck.  However,  the  dark  glossy  body  was  a 
full  five  feet  in  length.  Although  the  photo- 
graph that  I made  of  the  specimen  is  out 
of  focus,  it  gives  one  a fair  idea  of  its  size 
while  the  band  about  its  neck  is  quite  dis- 
cernible. It’s  quite  likely  that  it  was  another 
species.  Any  light  on  the  matter  will  be 
appreciated.  Incidentally,  the  locale  was  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  hog-nosed  snake,  or  puff  adder,  easily 
identified  by  its  upturned  snout,  is  the  big- 
gest bluffer  of  all  the  Pennsylvania  snake 
clan,  if  not,  indeed,  of  the  entire  country. 


The  coloration  of  the  milk  snake  often  leads  to  confusion  with  the  copperhead. 


(Turn  to  Page  10) 
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COMMON  SNAKES 

( From  Page  9) 

When  disturbed  it  flattens  the  head  and 
puffs  the  neck  region  all  out  of  proportion. 
Then  it  may  go  so  far  as  to  strike  violently 
at  the  offender,  but  with  its  mouth  closed. 
If  these  tactics  fail  to  frighten  off  the  in- 
truder, the  resourceful  serpent  turns  over 
on  its  back,  opens  the  mouth  (from  which 
the  tongue  slackly  hangs)  to  feign  death. 

When  “playing  ’possum”  the  snake  may 
be  handled  freely  and  even  roughly  with- 
out any  remonstances  whatsoever.  However, 
if  it  is  turned  over  on  its  belly  it  promptly 
flops  over  on  its  back  to  convince  the  obser- 
ver that  it  is  really  dead.  Frequently,  the 
paroxysms  preceding  its  “death”  are  alarm- 
ing, the  creature  writhing  and  threshing 
violently  about  as  though  in  horrible  pain. 
Then,  if  left  undisturbed  for  a few  minutes, 
Mr.  Hog-nose  will  promptly  right  himself 
and  make  off  for  less  disconcerting  places. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a few 
additional  facts  as  well  as  some  fancies 
about  both  the  venomous  and  non  venomous 
snakes. 

In  this  country  the  chances  of  being 
killed  by  a poisonous  snake  are  less  than 
those  of  being  struck  by  lightning.  For 
every  person  killed  by  snakes,  200  die  in 
automobile  accidents.  Indeed,  more  people 
are  annually  killed  from  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  firearms  than  from  snake  bite. 

With  the  doubtful  exception  of  Maine, 
every  one  of  our  forty-eight  states  has  at 
least  one  kind  of  poisonous  snake  living 
within  its  borders.  Yet,  only  about  one- 
seventh  of  our  snake  population  consists 
of  venomous  species. 

Despite  the  low  percentage  of  dangerous 
snakes  and  the  really  remote  chance  of 
being  bitten  by  one  of  them,  there  exists 
in  people  a fascinating  fear  that  appeals  to 
the  imagination.  Even  the  handling  of  a 
harmless  species  is  for  some  individuals 
a victory  over  a psychological  barrier  set 
up  by  listening  to  superstitious  and  usually 
exaggerated  snake  yarns. 

Snakes  do  not  charm  people,  although  one 
who  is  horribly  afraid  of  them  may  be 
rendered  helpless  with  fear.  I know  of  one 
case  where  a highly  successful  and  ap- 
parently intelligent  business  man  is  reduced 
to  a mass  of  quaking  helplessness  by  the 
mere  sight  of  a small  garter  snake. 

The  tongue  is  not  a “stinger”  but  a corn- 


stocking  catfish  at  Safe  Harbor,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  picture  is  from  the  State  Fish 
Warden  Robert  M.  Greener. 


bination  of  hearing  and  smelling  organ, 
although  it  gives  some  serpents  a very  sin- 
ister appearance  as  it  flickers  in  and  out  of 
its  mouth. 

In  the  hoary  myth  of  the  hoop  snake  I 
wonder  how  often  the  reptile  requires  a 
retread  job.  Surely,  the  wear  and  tear 
on  its  side  must  be  considerable. 

Venomous  snakes  need  not  be  coiled  to 
strike.  Most  of  them  lunge  from  an  “S” 
position,  although  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  assume  the  position.  Rarely  does 
a striking  snake  reach  more  than  one-half 
of  its  length.  Our  native  poisonous  serpents 
seldom  strike  higher  than  one’s  ankles.  Ob- 
viously, the  upper  parts  of  the  body  may 
be  struck  if  they  happen  to  be  on  a level 
with  a lurking  reptile.  Some  years  ago  a 
mule  feeding  near  the  Butler  Reservoir,  in 
Butler  County,  was  bitten  just  below  the 
eye  by  a Massasauga.  The  victim,  it  may 
be  added,  succumbed  in  a few  hours. 

Snakes  may  shed  their  skins  as  many  as 
six  times  a year.  For  a few  days  prior  to 
the  shedding  process,  the  serpent  may  be 
totally  or  partly  blind.  At  your  next  visit 
to  the  zoo  note  the  milkiness  of  the  eyes  in 
a specimen  which  is  about  to  lose  its  skin. 
During  this  period  of  temporary  blindness 
snakes  are  particularly  irritable. 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  there 
are  snakes  which  lay  eggs  and  others  giving 
birth  to  well  developed  young.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  explained  that  the  latter  are  not 
truly  viviparous.  What  really  happens  is 
that  the  eggs  are  retained  in  the  mother’s 
body  until  they  hatch,  and  then  the  young 
are  “born.” 

In  parting,  remember  that  no  single  fea- 
ture can  identify  a poisonous  snake  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  except  the  presence 
of  fangs.  However,  looking  for  fangs  is 
even  more  hazardous  than  trying  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  a snake  has  ellip- 
tical pupils.  Both  are  on  a par  with  the 
stunt  of  belling  the  cat. 


RIFLE  AND  SHOTGUN 

( From  Page  4) 

pattern,  even  in  different  sizes,  will  fish 
every  hatch  all  of  the  time.  What  is  the 
point  in  employing  an  attractor  when  the 
situation  calls  for  a deceiver? 

Early  in  the  season  a hatch  and  rise  may 
occur  any  time  during  the  day,  but  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  rises  usually 
develop  into  an  evening  proposition.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  season  it  is  sound  to  take 
time  out  from  fishing,  a couple  of  hours 
before  dark,  and  prepare  the  line  for  a pos- 
sible evening  hatch  and  rise.  Dry  and  grease 
it  so  that  there  is  no  chance  of  being  caught 
with  a sinking  line  during  a good  rise,  an 
abominable  experience,  particularly  where 
long  casts  and  slow  floats  are  in  order. 

The  great  spots  for  rifle  angling  are  the 
tails  of  the  pools,  and  the  flats  and  slow- 
flowing  water.  Shotgun  territories  are  the 
slicks  and  glides  found  in  broken  water, 
often  located  in  long,  stoney  riffles,  and 
directly  above  pools. 

Common  logic,  care,  and  observation  are 
the  requisites  of  efficient  angling,  and  where 
is  the  man  who  does  not  receive  personal 
satisfaction  in  the  knowledge  that  he  has 
fished  the  water  well? 


“Watch  him  get  the  paint  can  and  brush  out 
again.” 


ANGLER  S DICTIONARY 


II  ERE  is  an  abbreviated  angler’s  dictionary 

1 published  in  “Gluey  Gleanings,”  maga- 
zine of  the  Commercial  Paste  Co.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

Fishing — A disease  for  which  there  is  no 
cure;  catching  but  not  contageous.  It  form- 
erly infected  only  savages,  small  boys,  and 
village  ne’er-do-wells;  but  it  now  attacks 
presidents,  judges,  ministers,  doctors,  and 
ten  million  others.  In  extreme  cases  the 
fever  can  be  reduced  by  placing  the  patient 
in  the  hot  sun  several  hours. 

Fishing  Camp — A place  to  wear  out  old 
clothes;  play  “old  maid;”  eat  half-cooked 
food,  fight  insects,  and  act  red-blooded. 
Liveliest  hours  are  from  midnight  to  day- 
light. Happy  camping  parties  have  been 
spoiled  by  erratic  individuals  who  insist  on 
going  fishing. 

Fishing  Liar— A term  used  by  every  angler 
to  describe  all  other  brother  anglers — a 
“piscatorial  prevaricator.”  A vivid  imagina- 
tion is  a characteristic  of  the  real  angler. 

Bait — A secret  word  of  the  fishing  fra- 
ternity for  an  illegal  but  highly  exhiliarating 
beverage  which  is  carried  on  the  hip.  It 
will  remove  varnish  and  counteract  heat, 
cold,  snakebite,  bad  luck,  that  tired  feeling, 
or  what  have  you. 

Guide — A true  conservationist  in  disguise. 
His  duty  is  to  take  you  fishing  “where  they 
ain’t”  and  to  encourage  you  to  come  again 
next  week,  when  the  water  is  lower,  or 
higher,  or  cleaner,  or  wetter. 

Worms — Greatly  scored  in  writings  and  in 
public,  but  used  widely  and  secretly  by  most 
trout  fishermen.  A few  hardened  anglers, 
unmindful  of  public  opinion,  brazenly  admit 
their  use. 

Fish  Line — An  expensive  piece  of  string 
used  on  a reel.  It  snarls,  gets  snagged,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  break  at  the  right  time, 
thereby  creating  the  necessary  alibi  for  the 
Whopper  that  always  gets  away. 
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ANGLING  OUTFIT 

( From  Page  3) 

the  neck  or  button  it  up  with  the  collar  up 
to  your  hat  line,  and  you  can  roll  the  sleeves 
or  keep  them  at  wrist  length.  The  shirt  is 
loose  and  light — -not  too  warm  in  the  sun 
and  comfortable  when  shadows  lengthen. 
The  pockets  also  are  convenient. 

Some  anglers  like  a light  vest — chiefly 
for  free  arms  and  body  protection — plus  the 
extra  pockets.  Some  use  an  old  suit  vest — 
others  the  special  “fisherman’s  vest”  which 
will  handle  anything  you  want  to  carry 
along.  Both  help  in  early  season,  when  the 
old  hunting  outfit  with  plenty  of  wool  is 
solid  comfort.  Most  anglers  wear  or  take 
along  in  the  car  a light  hunting  coat — one 
that  will  shed  water  yet  provide  a measure 
of  warmth. 

A day  fishing  may  mean  from  pre-dawn 
to  after  dark — from  cold  to  hot  and  back- 
rain  or  shine.  That  is  a rugged  day  and 
requires  experienced  planning  in  wearables 
as  well  as  tackle.  Might  as  well  be  prepared 
for  anything. 

New  plastic  shorties  and  ponchos  for 
anglers  fill  a definite  need — something  to 
keep  the  rain  off  in  an  unexpected  shower. 
Rain-proof  outfits  are  available  that  will 
fold  or  roll  into  a pocket-sized  package. 
Ofttimes  they  save  the  day.  Some  anglers 
picked  up  the  light,  tough  sowthwester  out- 
fits that  made  their  appearance  during  the 
war.  Hat,  short  coat,  and  bib  type  pants 
combine  to  give  you  an  outfit  that  can  take 
anything,  including  an  all-day  soaker. 

Some  anglers  use  cut-off  rain  coats — 
“sittin’  length” — just  above  the  knees.  And 
by  the  way,  that  old  felt  griping  hat  can 
take  it — if  you  point  the  crown  and  turn 
down  the  brim.  If  you  fail  to  do  this,  the 
hat  will  wet  through  and  let  the  rain  pour 
down  your  neck.  After  the  trip  be  sure  to 
shape  the  hat  up  again  while  it  is  wet. 

There  is  a big  difference  between  a spring 
rain  outfit  and  a mid-summer  one.  You  need 
something  warm  in  the  spring — and  some- 
thing light  to  keep  you  from  steaming 
through  in  the  summer.  The  light  rain- 
proof outfit  serves  best  all  around  because 
you  can  build  up  necessary  drygoods  under 
it. 

You  can  argue  with  yourself  over  the 
pants  selection,  but  light  ODs  will  work 
around  the  clock  and  most  of  the  calendar. 


This  is  one  way  of  dumping  the  water  out  of 
your  boots  after  you  step  in  over  their  depth. 


Add  longies  if  necessary — but  fishing  pants 
must  be  fishin’  pants  and  nothing  fancy  to 
wear  on  a picnic.  Most  anglers  wear  their 
fishing  pants  until  they  stand  around  un- 
assisted, but  the  light  ODs  will  come  clean 
in  a washer. 

Have  tne  Mrs.  remove  the  cuffs  for  a 
better  fit  in  boots  and  for  better  service  all 
around.  Watch  her,  though!  She  may  have 
ideas  on  making  shorts  out  of  your  pants 
and,  brother,  what  punky  and  skeeter  feed 
you  will  make.  Shorts  might  look  “pretty” 
on  you,  but — better  triple  your  supply  of 
punky  dope  if  you  want  to  try  some  streams 
or  lakes. 

As  for  boots — take  your  choice  and  you 
will  be  satisfied.  The  guy  who  gets  in  deep 
in  his  fishing  needs  waders — or  a wading 
outfit.  Some  anglers  carry  an  outfit  in  the 
car  and  stop  along  many  streams  for  a “cast 
or  two.”  The  slip-over  type  boot  popular 
with  state  police  is  back  on  the  market. 
They  fit  over  shoes,  hip  length — light  and 
serviceable.  Regular  hip-length  boots  are 
light,  tough,  and  durable. 


If  you  use  enough  elastic,  a long  step  ahead 
with  the  landing  net  letting  loose  from  a bush 
will  knock  you  right  out  of  the  picture. 


It  is  your  choice  on  the  ankle  fitted  or 
regular  styles.  Some  prefer  the  snug  type. 
The  only  difficulty  is  getting  them  off  or 
on  if  they  are  wet  or  damp.  You  should 
wear  wool  sox — alone  or  over  other  light 
sox.  The  wool  helps  with  the  perspiration 
problem.  Wool  sox  are  tops  all  around  for 
fishing — even  with  sneakers  on  a boat  ex- 
pedition. As  for  the  rubber  boots,  after  the 
fishing  trip,  roll  a newspaper  and  insert  in 
each  boot.  The  paper  will  absorb  the  damp- 
ness and  help  ventilate  the  boots — especially 
the  snug  ankle  types. 

The  wading  angler — who  pops  up  on  the 
stream  when  the  water  warms — has  his  share 
of  fun.  He  travels  light  in  an  old  outfit — 
nothing  much  more  than  a hat,  shirt,  light 
trousers,  and  leather  shoes.  He  goes  where 
he  wishes — and  when  he  gets  in  too  deep 
he  swims.  If  the  sun  is  too  hot,  he  can  sit 
it  out  in  the  water.  He  has  another  ad- 
vantage— a dry  outfit  in  the  car  for  a 
change.  The  boys  in  the  boots  claim  the 
waders  are  pneumonia  bait,  but  the  waders 
hold  that  the  soaking  draws  out  anything 


White  shirt — white  topper  and  every  trout  in 
casting  distance  scared  green.  Our  hero  uses 
a sprig  of  willow  for  a camouflage. 

from  bellyaches  to  bunions  and  they  never 
catch  colds.  And  so  it  goes  on  and  on. 

There  is  one  question — how  the  old  timers 
held  up  under  sun  glare  and  without  sun 
glasses.  Good  sun  glasses  avert  many  a 
headache — but  some  sun  glasses  do  more 
harm  than  good.  Good  glasses  cwt  damag- 
ing glare  and  should  be  optically  ground. 
They  cost  more  but  are  well  worth  the  in- 
vestment. Some  glasses  make  everything 
dark,  along  with  the  glare,  and  the  bounce 
in  back  of  the  lens  is  like  a mirror  in  the 
corner  of  your  eye.  You  can  take  ’em  or 
leave  ’em — but  they  do  help  on  a long  motor 
trip. 

Another  item  on  the  market  that  “helps” 
the  angler  avoid  the  always  shunned  dunk- 
ing is  the  boot  chain.  A set  fits  over  your 
boots  and  reduces  hazard  of  greased  bottoms 
and  slippery  rocks.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
guy  with  the  boot  chains  is  likely  to  take 
too  many  chances  and  wind  up  in  a skid  into 
the  drink. 

And  with  the  passing  parade.  If  you 
are  new  at  angling — watch  the  other  anglers 
and  profit  from  their  experience.  Eventually 
you  will  settle  to  your  own  preference  after 
you  have  weighed  sufficient  likes  and  dis- 
likes. 


“BASS  BUG  FISHING” 

(Book  Review) 


Latest  angling  book  to  appear  on  the 
market  is  Bass  Bug  Fishing,  by  Joe  Brooks. 

Devoted  to  a type  of  bass  angling  that  is 
increasingly  popular  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
book  contains  pertinent  information  on 
tackle  and  lures  suitable  for  the  “popping” 
and  “teasing”  techniques  that  are  so  effec- 
tive. 

Of  special  interest  is  a chapter  entitled 
“Bass  Bugs  and  How  to  Make  Them.”  This 
chapter  is  profusely  illustrated. 

The  author  is  well  known  as  an  outdoor 
writer.  He  got  his  bug  fishing  experience 
in  eastern  waters. 

Bass  Bug  Fishing,  ($1.50)  is  published 
by  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  67  West 
44th  St.,  New  York,  18,  N.  Y. 
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FORGOTTEN  PONDS 

( From  Page  5) 

By  this  time  the  bottom  of  our  boat  was 
covered  with  water,  and  Doc  and  I ribbed 
one  another  about  bailing  out.  Neither  one 
of  us  made  a move,  however.  We  wanted  to 
find  those  crappies  again. 

It  looked  like  a futile  search.  We  were 
nearly  ready  to  call  it  a day  when  my 
cork  went  down. 

I didn’t  see  it  vanish;  Doc’s  yell  turned 
me.  I drew  in  line,  intending  to  feel  before 
setting  the  hook.  But  something  ate  up 
line  with  astonishing  ferocity.  I think  my 
startled  reflexes  set  the  hook.  And  some- 
thing wild  and  heavy  answered  my  tug. 

Line  rang  off  my  reel  and  dug  through 
the  skin  of  my  thumb.  Doc  said:  “That 

isn’t  any  crappie!”  And  well  I knew,  hold- 
ing on. 

There  were  pike  in  the  Kalamazoo  River, 
I knew,  and  now  I was  convinced  that  1 
was  battling  one.  His  lunges  were  more 
savage  and  of  longer  duration  than  the 
lunges  of  either  small  or  large-mouthed 
bass. 

And  he  was  a sulky  fellow.  He  paused 
as  if  to  trick  me  into  believing  he  was 
through,  then  angled  off  like  a locomotive 
in  a new  direction.  His  fight  was  deep,  silent, 
but  ferocious.  My  nerves  were  growing 
tight  as  a fiddle  string. 

Then  Docs  voice  crackled:  “Hey!  We’re 
shipping  water!” 

I glanced  aside,  saw  muddy  water  spout- 
under  Doc’s  feet.  “The  bottom’s  coming 
out,”  I snapped.  “Lift  up  your  fet,  Doc. 
You’re  too  heavy!” 

Doc  boomed  a laugh.  Out  of  the  edge  of 
my  eye  (for  I had  returned  to  the  fight)  I 
saw  his  fat  legs  propping  up  on  the  tops  of 
the  gunwales.  Ice  cold  water  seeped  into 
my  shoes. 

Doc  roared:  “I’m  heading  for  shore!”  J 

saw  him  grabbing  the  oars. 

That,  I knew,  was  a sensible  idea — but 
the  pike  didn’t  know  it.  He  headed  away 
from  the  shore.  This  upset  me  considerably, 
and  I tottered  in  the  stern  of  the  boat,  peel- 
ing line  from  my  reel.  The  pike  got  alarmed 
and  sent  his  long  nose  for  the  bottom. 

Bv  this  time  I was  ankle-deep  in  water 
an!  Doc  was  pulling  hard  at  the  oars. 


Great  northern  pike,  too,  came  from  Sparrow 
Lake. 


Forseeing  complete  disaster,  my  interest  was 
rapidly  dividing  between  fish  and  boat.  Doc 
gasped:  “At  last!” 

There  was  a loud  rasp  along  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  We  had  collided  with  shore. 
Doc  grabbed  equipment  and,  like  a work- 
horse, hurdled  his  bulk  over  the  gunwale, 
sinking  knee-deep  in  muck  and  water. 

While  he  was  going  the  thought  struck: 
You  have  a decision  to  make.  That  pike, 
or  swimming  this  muck.  There  was  a sharp 
tug  on  my  line,  and  my  decision  came.  I’d 
get  that  pike! 

It  was  a fight  that  will  not  easily  be  for- 
gotten. While  I worked  him  in;  fighting 
inch  by  fighting  inch,  the  water  crept  up 
my  paints -leg  and  poked  icy  chills  into  my 
spine.  Soon  I saw  his  long  green  body,  his 
savage-working  jaws.  A Great  Northern 
Pike. 

The  doc  gaffed  him,  standing  knee-deep  in 
muck  and  water.  He  measured  thirty-one 
inches,  the  biggest  pike  we  ever  nabbed  in 
Sparrow  Lake.  And  I waded,  not  swam, 
to  shore  with  him. 

There  was  a small  trout  run  crept  through 
the  forgotten  fai'm  meadows  behind  Fort 
Custer,  Michigan,  too,  and  we  caught  many 
messes  of  brook  trout  in  it.  Our  Poconos 
here  in  Pennsylvania  have  many  such 
“feeder”  streams,  most  of  them  teeming  with 
native  brook,  or  “mountain”  trout.  I re- 
member one  afternoon’s  fishing  near  Bush- 
kill  on  such  a feeder  stream. 

It  was  a spring-fed  stream  of  a size  that 
I like  to  call  a “creeklet,”  and  its  beautiful, 
amber-colored  waters  were  guarded  by  im- 
penetrable growths  of  saplings,  briars,  and 
rhododendron.  Here  and  there  the  stream 
split  into  sections,  vanishing  now  and  again 
under  clumps  of  earth  or  beneath  stumps. 
Definitely  not  a dry  fly-fishing  stream. 

Within  three  hours,  we  had  caught  many 
fine,  scrappy  brookies,  wild  as  hares,  and 
had  creeled  a few  fat  dandies  for  the  table. 
We  caught  them  by  dangling  worms  by  the 
stumps  and  bushes.  And  from  our  ex- 
perience we  learned  something  about  that 
type  of  fishing. 

For  one  thing,  if  you  intend  to  try  fishing 
these  remote  feeders,  carry  a telescope  rod, 
which  you  can  adjust  to  proper  length.  Go 
as  light  as  possible,  leaving  the  landing  net 
at  home.  Don’t  wear  waders;  high-top 
hunting  boots  are  about  best.  If  the  stream 
happens  to  be  in  the  Poconos,  and  runs 
rather  slow  and  deep,  take  along  a pickerel 
spoon  or  spinner,  as  I’ve  caught  some  fine 
pickerel  in  feeders  to  the  Saw  and  Bushkill 
Creeks. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  Nameless  Pickerel 
Pond,  on  that  summer’s  evening  with  Bill 
Graves. 

From  the  depths  of  my  tackle  box  had 
come  an  almost  forgotten  lure:  a weedless, 
reed-and-white  spoon.  It  was  to  be  my 
first  try  for  the  evening.  As  a standard 
lure  for  the  pike  family,  I swear  by  those 
red-and-white  spoons.  With  these  lures  I’ve 
taken  innumerable  great  northern  pike  and 
pickerel,  in  Canada,  Michigan,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. 

But  it  was  Bill  Graves,  fishing  a brass 
spoon,  who  drew  first  blood.  After  ten 
minutes  fishing  a long,  slender  pickerel  tore 
from  a hole  in  the  lake  with  Bill’s  lure  in 
his  teeth. 

The  pickerel  fought  a short  but  spectacular 
fight,  wrenching  himself  into  the  air  three 
times  before  he  showed  the  white  belly. 


Though  he  is  only  12,  Robert  W.  Bergerstock, 
of  Glassmere,  caught  this  24-inch  brown  trout 
at  the  Fishermen’s  Paradise  on  a nymph  made 
by  his  father,  Fred  E.  Bergerstock.  It  was  the 
boy’s  first  trip  to  the  Paradise. 

And  he  was  hardly  settled  in  Bill’s  creel 
when  I felt  a savage  twist  on  my  line. 

My  pickerel  spent  most  of  his  fighting  time 
trying  for  the  stumps,  and  once  or  twice 
I gave  him  up  for  lost.  Like  Bill’s  fish,  he 
was  exceedingly  slender. 

But  our  exploring  was  paying  off — with 
sport  and  with  fish.  Some  of  these  name- 
less, mud-hole  ponds  did  have  fish,  just  as 
many  remote  feeder  streams  had  fish! 

Before  the  evening  had  ended  we  had 
taken  five  pickerel  from  that  pond.  The 
farmer  scratched  his  head  when  we  showed 
him  the  fish. 

“I  wouldn’t  know  where  them  fellers  come 
from,”  he  said.  “I  didn’t  put  ’em  in,  and 
I built  that  pond  forty  years  ago.” 

Bill  Graves  and  I figured  we  knew  the 
answer.  It’s  the  answer  to  why  it  pays  to 
fish  the  remote,  little-known  streams  and 
ponds.  There  is  much  private  property 
along  such  streams,  and  many  stocked  ponds 
you  never  hear  about — places  where  fishing 
clubs  and  summer  estate  owners  do  their 
fishing.  Many  such  ponds  are  built  at  the 
headwaters  of  streams.  And  the  ponds  have 
spillways. 

Where  there  are  spillways,  there  are  also 
passageways  for  fish. 

For  those  fishermen  who  like  to  get 
away  from  the  crowds  on  occasion,  who  like 
to  rough  it  a bit,  fishing  the  forgotten  ponds 
and  small  feeders  offers  a fine  chance  for 
sport.  It  will  be  surprising  how  little  of 
our  total  fishing  territory  is  being  fished. 
And — who  knows — you  may  strike  some- 
day on  a “Sparrow”  Lake,  the  kind  of  place 
you  sneak  to  when  nobody  is  looking,  just 
you  and  your  fishing  crony.  A place  where 
you  can  be  king  for  a day. 


Pork  Rind  for  Panfish 

A small  hook  attached  to  a bass-size  pork 
rind  is  a good  lure  for  panfish. 
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CARP 

( From  Page  7) 

nicely  toasted  insects  imbedded  in  the  radi- 
ator screen.  I wonder  what  they  will  turn 
to  next,  when  all  the  cars  are  new,  with  the 
radiators  concealed  under  a labyrinth  of 
chromium  bars? 

The  carp  is  quite  as  adaptable  a fellow  as 
the  English  sparrow.  If  there  is  meat  to  eat, 
he  will  eat  it.  And  if  there  is  no  meat — 
larvae  or  crustacae,  that  is — he  will  turn  to 
and  graze,  depending  on  herbage  for  his 
sustenance.  And  if  the  underwater  grazing 
is  not  to  his  liking,  he  will  come  up  and 
munch  upon  the  plants  that  grow  on  dry 
land!  This  we  have  seen  him  do — honestly! 

Our  problem  is  not,  however,  an  investiga- 
tion into  his  queer  habits  but  rather  to  figure 
out  how  we  can  best  make  use  of  him. 

For  one  experiment,  we  suggest  that  speci- 
mens of  the  Great  Pike,  Esox  lucius,  be  im- 
ported from  European  waters  where  they 
have  been  living  with  the  carp  for  a long, 
long  time.  These  fish  must  have  learned 
a long  time  ago  to  depend  upon  the  carp 
minnows  for  sustenance. 

And  what  a few  hundred  of  them  might 
do  to  the  carp  population  of  a small  Ameri- 
can lake  would  be  interesting  to  study. 

Perhaps  we  could,  in  time,  and  in  con- 
trolled hatchery  ponds,  develop  a strain  of 
black  bass  who  would  prefer  carp  minnows 
to  any  other  wild  food.  With  no  intent  to 
label  either  a small -mouth  or  a large - 
mouth  a thief;  here  is  a good  place  to  ring 
in  the  old  saying  “set  a thief  to  catch  a 
thief.” 

All  this  would  require  considerable  time 
and  study.  For  a quick  return  on  our  present 
carp  surplus,  we  propose  that  an  immediate 
incentive  be  supplied  to  stimulate  fishing 
for  ’em. 

For  instance,  there  are  several  fishing  con- 
tests sponsored  by  different  interests 
throughout  our  country,  with  prizes  for  the 
biggest  trout,  bass,  muskie,  etc. 

Why  not  a contest  for  carp? 

Would  it  be  disgraceful  to  win  a prize  for 
landing  a thirty  or  a forty  pound  carp? 
He  may  be  a minnow  to  a student  of  ich- 
thyology, but  he  is  no  minnow  on  the  end 
of  a fishing  line!  We’ll  guarantee  that  one! 

Not  many  such  carp  will  be  landed  with 
ordinary  bass  tackle — if  our  own  experience 
proves  anything.  Here  we  may  be  accused 
of  hiding  a ulterior  motive,  for  these  big 
carp  have  cost  us  many  fishing  lines  and 
not  a few  broken  bass  rods. 


“I  always  take  off  my  hat  in  the  presence  of 
a lady,” 


We  used  to  fish  the  lower  Allegheny  for 
small-mouthed  bass,  with  softshelled  cray- 
fish bait.  Once  in  a while  a big  carp  would 
pick  up  the  bait  and  head  either  down- 
stream toward  Pittsburgh  or  upstream  in 
the  general  direction  of  Salamanca,  N.  Y. 
The  result  was  inevitable  with  our  bass 
tackle — something  broke! 

We  would  like  to  kill  one  of  those  fish — 
but  we  have  no  incentive  except  revenge. 
If  there  was  a chance  of  winning  a silver 
loving  cup  inscribed  “To  the  best — carp 
fisherman  in  the  whole  United  States  of 
America — Year  1948  A.  D.- — ” we’d  get  some 
surf  fishing  tackle  and  three  or  four  hun- 
dred yards  of  nine  thread  line  and  go  after 
him.  And  we’d  have  a lot  of  competition. 

Lastly,  there  is  always  the  question  of 
utilizing  carp  as  human  food.  Tastes  differ. 
Some  people  like  carp,  and  some  are  so 
prejudiced  against  the  name  that  they  will 
not  even  taste  it  knowingly.  In  the  eight 
or  ten  years  we  have  been  investigating  we 
have  tried  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  the 
whole  subject.  We  have  fried  carp  from 
every  different  kind  of  water  where  we 
caught  them — and  the  whole  subject  is  con- 
fusing. 

Some  carp  are  good  to  eat,  some  are  not, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  way  this  can  be 
explained.  Some  carp  from  stagnant  pot 
holes  were  sweetly  edible,  while  others 
from  clean  pure  water,  after  one  taste,  went 
to  feed  the  chickens. 

After  a long  study  of  the  matter  we  have 
no  definite  answer.  The  only  way  to  find 
out  whether  the  carp  from  any  fishing  water 
are  good  to  eat  is  fry  ’em  and  try  ’em. 

One  part  we  always  save,  though,  is  the 
roe.  No  matter  where  we  caught  the  carp, 
we  saved  the  roe  when  we  found  it,  and 
it  was  always  good  to  eat.  Suppose  you 
try  some. 


Richard  Olivett  poses  with  a brown  trout  25 
inches  long  and  weighing  seven  pounds  caught 
by  his  father,  Tony  Olivett,  of  Emporium,  in  the 
Driftwood  Branch. 


Puffing  on  a New  Line 

Failure  to  wind  the  new  line  on  the  reel 
correctly  may  cause  it  to  kink.  If  the  card 
or  spool  lies  on  the  floor,  the  line  goes  on 
the  reel  with  a twist  in  it.  If  somebody 
holds  the  spool  between  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  and  lets  it  revolve  while  the  line 
is  wound  on  the  reel,  there  will  be  no  twists. 


BASS  HAPPY 

(From  Page  6) 

in  all  directions.  Fred  plainly  saw  the 
“clothespin”  pike  in  the  lantern  light  hold- 
ing a gleaming,  silvery  minnow  sideways  in 
their  jaws  as  they  settled  toward  the  depth 
to  gobble  their  prey. 

It  was  interesting,  but  after  half  an  hour 
Fred  became  restless. 

“This  still  fishing  doesn’t  go  so  good  with 
me,”  he  complained  to  Warren.  “I  can  do 
this  kind  of  fishing  at  home  for  mud  cats. 
I’m  a top  water  man.  I like  to  see  what  I’m 
getting.  That’s  what  I like  about  a good  old 
dependable  bass.” 

George  broke  in  with  a triumphant  shout. 
“Got  one!”  he  yelped.  “Got  one!” 

“Play  ’im.  Don’t  let  it  get  away,”  shouted 
Jim. 

“It’s  only  a baby,”  said  George  as  he  un- 
ceremoniously lifted  a nine-inch  sliver  of 
pike  over  the  side  of  the  boat. 

“Sand  pike,”  said  Jim.  “They  gotta  be 
bigger’n  that  to  keep.  We’ll  get  some  yet. 
I think.” 

Two  minutes  later  Jim  struck  another  just 
like  it.  After  that,  nothing.  Night  settled, 
close  and  hushed,  broken  only  by  the  sound 
of  their  voices.  A large  orange  moon  popped 
out  of  the  trees  on  the  cliffs  inshore.  Oc- 
casionally a boat  passed  between  them  and 
shore,  voices  drifting  in  thin  and  unreal. 
Isolated  from  everything  but  sky  and  water, 
they  were  but  a spot  of  sound  and  light  in 
a black  void. 

The  inactivity  was  an  irritant.  Fred  fussed 
and  fidgeted. 

“Maybe  we  ought  to  go  back  to  the  river 
for  some  of  those  bass,”  he  suggested  after 
a heavy  silence. 

“We’ll  get  some  pike  yet,  Uncle  Fred.” 
said  Jim.  “It’s  only  ten  o'clock.  The  wind 
generally  picks  up  a little  at  eleven,  and 
the  water  gets  rougher.  That’s  when  they 
always  bite.  Ask  George.” 

“That’s  right,”  said  George  without  wait- 
ing to  be  asked.  “Eleven  o’clock  for  sure.” 

“How  do  they  know  when  it’s  eleven?” 
asked  Warren. 

“That’s  easy,”  explained  Fred,  staring  up 
at  the  huge  yellow  moon  as  he  spoke.  “They 
know  it’s  eleven  when  the  wind  blows.  Only 
thing  is,  how  does  the  wind  know  when  to 
start?  That’s  the  thing.  One  thing  I do 
know,  nobody  has  to  give  a bass  a signal 
when  to  start  dinner.  Not  on  a night  like 
tonight.” 

“Maybe  this  spot  is  no  good,”  Jim  said 
defensively.  “We’ll  move  if  you  like.  Pull 
up  the  hook,  George.” 

They  moved  a quarter  of  a mile  farther 
out  and  anchored  over  a sandy  bottom  in 
thirty  feet  of  water.  The  routine  began 
again.  Hooks  were  freshly  baited  and  low- 
ered to  within  a few  feet  of  the  bottom. 
After  fidgeting  a moment,  everyone  became 
quiet.  Making  himself  comfortable  with  life- 
preserver  cushions,  Fred  settled  back  and 
tried  to  enjoy  the  outing.  But  the  vast 
emptiness  of  the  lake,  the  lack  of  familiar, 
homey  details  bothered  him.  He  missed  the 
sounds  of  crickets,  of  frogs  and  night  birds, 
and  running  water.  Here  there  was  nothing 
but  the  sigh  of  the  wind,  the  creaking  of 
the  mast,  and  the  gentle  slap  of  wavelets  on 
the  hull.  He  felt  the  loneliness  of  vast  space. 
It  was  too  quiet.  Much  too  quiet. 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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FISH  LABORATORY 

( From.  Page  1) 

On  a nearby  table  was  a neat  pile  of  brown 
paper  envelopes.  Inside  each  one  were  sev- 
eral fish  scales. 

Scales  are  taken  from  the  bodies  of  bass 
caught  in  streams  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
Mr.  Buller  and  Mr.  Bradford  explained,  and 
sent  to  the  laboratory  by  state  fish  wardens. 

Why?  Well,  the  laboratory  men  can  tell 
by  a study  of  the  scale  under  the  microscope 
lens  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  bass  in  the 
particular  stream  or  lake  from  which  the 
samples  came.  And  the  rate  of  growth  of 
bass  in  any  stream  tells  the  men  significant 
facts  as  to  the  ability  of  that  water  to  sup- 
port bass  for  the  fishermen  to  catch. 

On  a rack  along  the  wall  was  a row  of 
small,  glass  bottles,  each  one  bearing  a 
neatly  lettered  label.  Inside  each  bottle  was 
a mass  of  what  appeared  to  be  dead  insects 
. . . and  that  is  exactly  what  they  were. 

These  were  vials  of  aquatic  insects,  samples 
of  stream-bottom  organisms  from  waters 
which  the  biologists  are  investigating.  They 
had  been  dehydrated  in  an  electric  oven, 
and  from  them  the  laboratory  workers  will 
be  able  to  determine — in  pounds  per  acre— 
the  aquatic  insect  life  which  exists  in  the 
waters  under  study.  Aquatic  insects,  a chief 
supply  of  food  for  fish,  also  are  an  important 
factor  in  the  ability  of  a stream  or  lake  to 
support  fish  life. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  room  was  a 
rack  of  larger  vials,  each  also  carefully 
labeled  and  sealed  with  a wad  of  cotton. 

“These  are  cultures  of  fish  disease  bacteria 
in  the  process  of  incubation,”  Mr.  Buller  ex- 
plained. “Some  were  taken  from  the  blood 
streams  of  fish,  others  from  sores  on  their 
bodies. 

“Fish  are  subject  to  attack  by  both  bacteria 
and  parasites.  Some  infect  the  internal 
organs  of  the  fish;  some  attack  the  outside 
of  the  body  of  a fish.  We  have,  for  example, 
internal  tapeworms  from  a pike-percr. 
We  have  examined  a catfish  with  a tumor. 
We  have  fish  with  parasites  which  infest  their 
gills,  and  so  on. 

“Our  job  is  to  study  these  parasites  and 
bacteria  and  to  find  ways  of  destroying  them 
before  they  have  a chance  to  destroy  the 
crops  of  fish  which  we  produce.” 

Not  only  are  the  technicians  studying  para- 
sites and  bacteria,  however.  Afflicted  fish 
themselves  are  subjected  to  study  and  ex- 
periment. They  live  in  glass  tanks  in  a 
room  adjoining  the  laboratory  where  they 
are  kept  under  constant  care  and  observa- 
tion. 

“You  wouldn’t  be  far  wrong  if  you  called 
this  room  a ‘fish  hospital,’  ” Bradford  ex- 
plained with  a smile.  “These  fish  are  our 
patients.  Here  we  have  apparatus  that  regu- 
lates the  temperature  and  the  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  water  in  which  they  live.  They 
are  carefully  fed  and  cared  for  while  we 
are  studying  their  ailments.” 

An  illustration  of  the  work  carried  on 
here  is  the  case  of  a parasite  which  attacks 
baby  bass  and,  if  not  controlled,  could  easily 
wipe  out  every  vestige  of  life  in  a hatchery 
pond.  Fortunately,  this  parasite  is  seldom 
encountered  in  open  water. 

In  a series  of  exhaustive  experiments  in 
the  laboratory  at  Bellefonte,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  this  particular  parasite  is  im- 
mune to  the  effects  of  chemicals  which  are 
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the  control  of  the  disease  in  the  hatchery 
tanks. 

The  diet  of  hatchery  fish  is  a subject  of 
as  great  importance  as  that  of  the  diseases 
which  afflict  fish. 

Trout,  for  example,  are  fed  a mixture  of 
marine  fish  and  melt  or  liver.  In  1946 
hatchery  fish  were  fed  a total  of  1,831  tons 
of  this  food.  The  marine  fish  is  the  cheaper 
portion  of  the  diet;  and  with  such  a huge 
tonnage  of  food  needed,  it  obviously  is  a 
matter  of  sound  economy  to  feed  the  fish 
as  much  of  the  marine  fish  as  possible. 

But  this  economy  can  be  carried  too  far. 
If  sufficient  proportions  of  melt  or  liver  also 
are  not  used,  fish  become  anemic  or  subject 
to  nervous  disorder. 

Therefore,  at  frequent  intervals  trout  are 
taken  at  random  from  the  rearing  ponds  of 
all  state  fish  hatcheries  and  subjected  to 
blood  counts  in  the  Bellefont  laboratory. 

If  the  blood  is  below  par  (and  the  fish, 
therefore,  anemic)  or  the  fish  seem  overly 
nervous  and  excitable,  the  proportion  of  melt 
or  liver  in  their  diet  must  be  increased. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  subjects  of  re- 
search and  study  in  the  laboratory.  A work 
of  vast  importance  is  a study  of  the  effects 
of  pollution  on  fish  in  public  waters. 

Stream  pollution  is  simulated  in  tanks  of 
water  in  the  laboratory,  and  fish  are  put 
into  this  artificially  contaminated  water  and 
their  reactions  studied  and  charted.  Samples 
of  polluted  public  waters  also  are  analyzed 
and  studied  in  the  laboratory. 

And  when  a stream  polluter  is  taken  to 
court  to  answer  for  his  crime,  he  must  face 
a scientific  indictment — not  guesswork  and 
supposition,  but  hard,  cold  facts  that  will 
stand  up  in  any  court  in  the  land  under  the 
most  skillful  legal  attack. 

However,  all  the  laboratory’s  work  in  the 
field  of  clean  streams  is  not  concerned  with 
finding  evidence  against  stream  pollution. 

( Turn  to  Page  21) 


used  successfully  to  destroy  certain  other 
parasites  and  bacteria  which  attack  fish. 

Under  a microscope  this  parasite  is  a 
roundish  figure,  gray  in  color,  inside  of  which 
darker  colored  rings  are  in  constant  motion. 

One  thing  it  cannot  endure  is  a certain 
degree  of  heat.  When  the  temperature  of 
the  water  reaches  a certain  point,  the  parasite 
dies. 

And  the  bass  continues  to  live,  unharmed. 

By  experiment  with  infected  fish  in  tanks 
of  water  in  which  the  temperature  is  con- 
trolled by  thermostats,  the  laboratory  men 
know  exactly  what  this  parasite -killing  tem- 
perature is. 

Therefore,  as  the  experiment  progresses, 
it  is  hoped  to  put  it  into  general  practice  in 
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Pennsylvania:  Sportsmen’s  Paradise 

By  ORUS  J.  MATTHEWS 
Secretary  of  Commerce 


HPHROUGHOUT  the  Commonwealth  the 
spot-light  of  public  attention  will  be 
focused  on  the  vast  natural,  industrial,  and 
human  resources  of  Pennsylvania  and  its 
several  thousand  local  communities  during 
the  period  October  13  to  19,  inclusive.  That 
time  has  been  officially  dedicated  to  the 
observance  of  “Pennsylvania  Week  in  which 
fishermen’s  clubs,  other  sportsmen’s  groups, 
hundreds  of  organizations  of  Pennsylvanians 
in  all  fields  of  business,  industrial,  social, 
and  economic  fields  of  endeavor  will  join  in 
a concentrated  movement  to  make  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  state  more 
fully  aware  of  Pennsylvania’s  unparalleled 
past  achievements  and  the  virtually  unlim- 
ited potentialities  for  the  future  growth  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  its  cities,  boroughs, 
and  other  communities. 

This  year’s  observance  of  “Pennsylvania 
Week”  is  of  direct  and  vital  importance  to 
fishermen  and  sportsmen  generally,  because 
the  Commonwealth’s  unsurpassed  facilities 
for  fishing,  hunting,  and  other  outdoor  sports 
and  recreations  constitute  one  of  the  major 
factors  of  Pennsylvania’s  greatness.  Although 
the  Commonwealth  is  world-famous  as  an 
industrial  and  agricultural  empire,  its  re- 
nown as  a “Paradise”  for  fishermen  and 
other  sportsmen  is  equally  well  established. 

Throughout  the  nation  Pennsylvania’s  fame 
as  a mecca  for  outdoor  enthusiasts  who  revel 
in  fishing  of  all  types  has  been  unchallenged 
over  a period  of  many  year.  Unrivalled  for 
the  great  variety  of  species  of  the  millions 
of  fish  which  are  annually  restocked  in  its 
inland  waters,  Pennsylvania  has  an  equally 
strong  appeal  for  sportsmen  who  prefer 
deep-sea  fishing  or  following  their  favorite 
sport  in  the  Great  Lakes  off  the  extreme 
northeastern  corner  of  the  state. 

Like  all  of  its  unequalled  recreational 
facilities,  fishing  unquestionably  is  a vitally 
important  contributing  factor  to  the  tre- 
mendous volume  and  variety  of  Pennsyl- 
vania’s industrial,  agricultural,  business, 
commercial,  and  economic  production.  The 
skill  and  productive  ability  of  Pennsylvania 
labor  impartial  research  studies  has  shown, 
time  and  again,  is  far  above  the  national 
average  and  not  surpassed  in  any  comparable 
state. 

One  reason  for  this  supremacy,  undoubt- 
edly, would  be  found  in  the  wealth  of  nat- 
ural resources,  recreational  facilities,  and 
unparalleled  opportunities  for  the  enjoyment 
of  fishing,  hunting,  and  other  outdoor  sports 
afforded  by  Pennsylvania.  No  matter  where 
the  average  Pennsylvanian  lives  and  works, 
there  are  within  easv  commuting  distance 
for  week-end  or  vacation  relaxation,  literally 
hundreds  of  miles  of  alluring  streams  and 
lakes  and  huge  areas  of  woodland. 

In  all  Pennsylvania  boasts  of  6,500  miles 
of  fishing  streams,  plus  110,900  acres  of  lakes 
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rivers,  and  ponds,  more  than  two  million 
acres  of  state-owned  forest  land,  and  total 
woodland  area  aggregating  more  than  half 
(52  per  cent)  of  the  Commonwealth’s  total 
area  despite  Pennsylvania’s  impressive  status 
as  one  of  the  greatest  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural states  of  the  nation. 

Regardless  of  where  he  or  she  drives  in 
the  Commonwealth,  no  Pennsylvanian  need 
travel  far  to  enjoy  his  or  her  favorite  recre- 
ation for,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  avail- 
able with  new  thrills,  year  after  year,  and 
season  after  season,  within  a radius  of  sev- 
eial  hours’  driving  distance  at  the  most. 
Literally  millions  of  acres  of  public  land, 
invariably  criss-crossed  by  clean  streams 
which  beckon  alike  to  fishermen  or  pic- 
nickers, are  open  to  sportsmen,  campers, 
hikers,  cottagers,  and  all  who  thrill  to  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  the  great  outdoors. 

The  popularity  of  Pennsylvania  among 
fishermen  living  within  and  outside  of  the 
Commonwealth  is  annually  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  550,000  persons, 
young  and  old,  apply  for  and  make  effective 
use  of  fishing  licenses.  Their  success,  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  carefully-planned  long- 
range  restocking  programs  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Fish  Commission  is  eloquently  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that,  in  normal,  peace- 
time years,  the  Fish  Commission  releases  in 
the  rivers,  streams  and  lakes  of  the  state 
approximately  169,000,000  fish  ranging  in  size 
from  ftngerlings  to  hatchery-produced  fish 
from  7 to  20  inches  in  length. 

For  these  reasons  fishermen  and  sports- 
men’s organizations  throughout  the  state 
have  a definite,  prominent  role  in  the  ob- 
servance of  “Pennsylvania  Week”  this  year. 
The  week-long  event  is  part  of  a carefully- 
planned,  vitally-important  campaign  to  pro- 
mote Pennsylvania  and  all  of  its  virtually 


unlimited  assets  by  making  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  its  citizens,  young  and  old,  com- 
pletely conscious  of  the  unparalleled  volume 
and  variety  of  the  Commonwealth’s  natural, 
industrial,  agricultural,  economic,  and  man- 
power resources.  Beyond  that,  the  observ- 
ance to  be  held  during  the  period,  October 
13  to  19,  inclusive,  is  another  spring-board 
in  the  long  range  program  mapped  out  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  with  the  main 
purpose  of  bringing  more  industries  and 
more  tourists,  including  sportsmen,  into 
Pennsylvania  and  its  communities;  encour- 
aging the  expansion  of  existing  industries; 
and  otherwise  offsetting  any  trends,  which, 
in  recent  years,  have  been  unfavorable. 

The  immediate  goal  of  this  year’s  “Penn- 
sylvania Week”  observance  is  to  generate, 
on  a state-wide  basis  and  in  every  local 
community  of  any  size,  an  intensive  move- 
ment to  make  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
better  acquainted  with  the  greatness  of  their 
own  state  and  their  home  community  by 
focusing  their  attention  on  the  Common- 
wealth’s resources,  its  development,  its  his- 
tory, and  its  potentialities  for  the  future. 
Pennsylvanians  must  have  a thorough  under- 
standing of  their  own  greatness  and  achieve- 
ments, in  order  to  appreciate  completely 
their  own  possibilities.  “Pennsylvania 
Week”  is  the  logical  time  when  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  may 
be  awakened  to  a more  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  their  home  state,  and  home  com- 
munities, and  the  amazing  variety  and  possi- 
bilities inherent  in  both. 

As  great  as  Pennsylvania  is,  and  varied 
and  vast  though  its  total  production  may  be 
today,  neither  the  Commonwealth  nor  any 
of  its  communities  can  afford  to  rest  quietly 
on  the  state’s  world-famous  reputation  while 
its  citizens  adopt  a dangerous  attitude  of 
self-sufficiency  and  complacency.  Like  any 
individual,  the  Commonwealth  must  move 
forward  or  stagnate.  It  must  continue  to 
progress,  grow,  and  expand  with  the  chang- 
ing world  in  which  it  has  such  a prominent 
role. 

New  industries  and  the  expansion  of  pres- 
ent industries  are  essential  to  maintain 
total  employment  and  the  living  standard 
of  Pennsylvania  citizens  at  the  high  levels 
that  have  constituted  so  great  a factor  in 
the  past  development  of  the  Commonwealth. 
When  changing  conditions  produce  a de- 
crease in  the  production  of  one  group  of 
industries,  others  must  be  established  to  re- 
place them. 

Another  compelling  reason  why  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Pennsylvanians  cannot  risk  com- 
placency and  inaction  is  that  the  Common- 
wealth is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  in  the 
midst  of  an  intensive  inter-state  struggle 
for  new  industries.  In  this  competition  4! 

( Tarn  to  Page  23) 
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Common  Fish  of  Pennsylvania 

THE  BROWN  TROUT 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


r I ’HE  brown  trout  was  introduced  from 
A Europe  in  1882.  There  it  has  long  been  a 
favorite  for  sport  and  plate  not  only  on  the 
continent  but  also  in  the  British  Isles.  The 
first  100,000  brown  trout  eggs  came  to  us 
from  Germany,  and  the  detractors  of  this 
fish  insist  that  it  has  all  the  vices  of  the  old- 
time  Prussian  plus  the  rapaciousness  of  the 
nazi. 

The  first  attempts  at  its  propagation  in 
America  were  in  the  states  of  New  York  and 
Michigan.  It  was  introduced  into  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1886.  At  about  the  same  time  a 
closely  related  species,  the  loch  leven  trout, 
was  introduced  from  Scotland.  The  two 
species  interbreed  readily.  At  present  the 
brown  trout  has  established  itself  in  most 
of  the  trout  waters  across  our  country  and 
is  well  up  into  Canada. 

The  brown  trout  is  a slim,  beautifully 
proportioned  fish.  The  back  is  dark  green, 
and  the  sides  are  well-sprinkled  with  well- 
defined  dark  spots.  The  caudal  fin  or  tail  is 
almost  square.  The  other  fins  are  highly 
ornamented  with  spots  or  stripes.  Unlike 
the  brook  trout,  whose  scales  are  almost 
microscopic,  the  brown  trout’s  are  larger  and 
easily  seen.  They  grow  rapidly  here,  more 
rapidly  than  their  relatives  do  in  Europe. 
They  will  live  almost  exclusively  on  acquatic 
insects,  and  so,  in  order  to  secure  enough 
food,  they  travel  widely. 

In  their  nest-building  and  mating  activi- 
ties they  are  like  the  brook  trout.  They  are 
late  fall  breeders,  and  the  eggs  hatch  in  late 
fall  or  early  spring. 

There  are  many  anglers  who  denounce  the 
brown  trout  and  believe  that  stocking  our 
streams  with  this  foreign  species  should  be 
stopped.  The  writer  grew  up  in  the  vicinity 
of  a well-known  trout  stream  at  Castalia, 
Ohio,  where  the  club  stocked  its  waters  with 
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SEARCHING  article  on  the  subject  of 
x the  limestone  trout  streams  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— illustrated  with  some  truly  remark- 
able pictures — will  feature  the  October  issue 
of  Pennsylvania  Angler.  It  is  another  in 
a series  prepared  for  this  magazine  by  a 
writer  whose  pen  name  is  “Cock-y-Bondu.” 

Readers  have  asked  what  that  name  means. 
It  is  the  name  of  a certain  type  of  game- 
cock hackle  highly  prized  by  trout  fisher- 
men who  tie  their  own  flies. 

Other  October  features: 

“St.  Lawrence  Bass,”  by  Howard  M.  Ernst. 

“The  Moon  and  Fishing,”  by  James  R. 
Hayes. 

“Pioneer  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania,”  by 
William  Boyd. 

And  other  articles  by  Frank  J.  Floss,  Don 
Blair,  E.  E.  Apel,  Robert  Leo  Smith,  Car- 
sten  Ahrens,  Harry  P.  Bagley,  and  Jon 
Rivers. 


the  brownies  and  then  rued  the  day  that 
it  did. 

S.  eriox  does  not  share  a stream  grace- 
fully with  other  trout.  However,  while  no 
trout  enjoys  warm  water,  the  brown  trout 
will  survive  in  higher  temperatures  than  will 
most  of  the  members  of  the  genus  Salmo. 
Unfortunately  in  many  parts  of  our  country, 
stream  degeneration  has  followed  deforesta- 
tion, and  our  favorite  charr,  the  brook  trout, 
has  disappeared.  In  these  warmer,  slower 
streams  the  brown  trout  can  exist,  and  for 
this  reason  this  exotic  species  is  and  should 
be  propagated. 


Indian  Name  for  Bass 

“Achigan”  was  a descriptive  name  given 
to  the  black  bass  by  the  Algonquin  Indians. 
The  word  means  “the  fish  that  disputes, 
struggles,  and  shakes.” 


Keep  the  Boots  Dry 

Fishing  boots  should  be  dried  as  soon 
as  they  are  taken  off.  Allowing  them  to 
stand  damp  eventually  will  cause  the  inner 
fabric  to  rot. 


Reliable  Line  Dressing 

The  angler  who  uses  an  expensive  line 
is  wise  if  he  buys  a reliable  line  dressing 
and  uses  it  according  to  directions.  Other- 
wise the  line  may  become  dry  and  brittle 
and  may  crack  and  chip,  eventually  rotting 
and  becoming  absolutely  worthless. 


Loose  Screws  on  Reel 

Reel  screws  sometimes  work  loose.  To 
correct  this  trouble  withdraw  the  screw  and 
insert  a waxed  thread  to  the  bottom  of  the 
hole.  Enter  the  screw  beside  the  thread 
and  about  three-quarters  of  its  length.  Then 
cut  off  the  projecting  end  close  and  turn 
the  screw  down  to  its  head. 


BASS  HAPPY 

( From  Page  13) 

“I  wish  something  would  happen,”  mur- 
mured Warren,  voicing  Fred’s  thoughts. 

“These  pike  don’t  seem  to  be  very  de- 
pendable fish,”  pointed  out  Fred.  “Take  a 
good  old  bass,  now  . \ .” 

Night  dragged.  Jim  had  long  since  stopped 
his  optimistic  chatter. 

“I  wish  something  would  happen,”  ven- 
tured Warren  again  at  midnight,  repeating 
it  an  hour  later.  “Two  small  pike,  a rock 
bass,  and  a five-inch  white  bass — that’s  not 
my  idea  of  a successful  fishing  trip.  I’m 
ready  to  quit.  How  about  you,  Fred?” 

“I  never  even  got  started,”  said  Fred. 
“Something  evidently  is  not  quite  according 
to  the  books  tonight.  Right,  George?” 

“Right,”  agreed  George  in  a small  voice. 

“Well,  how  about  a short  cruise  before  we 
go  back  in,”  suggested  Jim.  “That  ought  to 
give  you  a little  fun,  Uncle  Fred.  Pull  up 
the  hook  George.  We’ll  give  these  land- 
lubbers a treat.” 

And  a treat  it  was.  Fred  and  Warren 
hoisted  the  eight  hundred-square  foot  sail 
while  Jim  ran  the  Cormorant  gently  into  the 
wind.  Then  Jim  cut  the  engine,  spun  the 
wheel,  and  heeled  sharply  out  into  the  murky 
darkness  of  Lake  Erie.  The  Cormorant  rode 
the  waves  like  a dream,  hissing  through  the 
water  in  a smooth  glide.  The  novelty  of 
the  silent,  heaving  forward  surge  of  the 
Cormorant  in  the  stiff  breeze  caught  Fred’s 
imagination.  It  was  like  riding  a cloud  into 
the  blackness  of  the  beyond.  Leaning  far 
out  over  the  side,  Fred  stared  in  fascination 
at  the  thin  curl  of  foam  as  the  hull  sliced 
effortlessly  into  the  inky  water.  It  was 
exhilarating  at  first,  but  fatigue  overcame 
the  spell  of  the  rhythmic  undulations  of  the 
rolling,  swaying  catboat.  Fred  came  down 
out  of  the  clouds. 

Half  an  hour’s  aimless  sailing  brought  them 
back  to  the  mouth  of  Rocky  River.  Fred 
and  Warren  lowered  the  sail  while  George 
lashed  it  to  the  boom.  Heading  in  to  the 
right  of  the  green  lights,  Jim  steered  into 
the  channel.  As  they  passed  the  cliffs  on 
their  right,  the  chill  of  the  river  mists  bit 
into  them  sharply.  George  went  below  to 
boil  water  for  tea,  coming  up  in  time  to  tie 
the  boat  to  the  rickety  pier  as  Jim  expertly 
guided  it  into  its  berth. 

“Tea’s  ready,”  announced  George.  “Come 
and  get  it.” 

“Right  away,”  said  Jim.  Leaning  over  to 
Fred  he  whispered  softly:  “I’m  sorry,  Uncle 
Fred.  I guess  I spoiled  your  visit  by  not 
getting  you  any  fish.” 

“Oh,  that’s  all  right,”  said  Fred.  “You 
couldn’t  help  it  if  the  pike  . . .”  He 

gripped  Jim’s  shoulder  hard.  “Jim!  Did  you 
see  that  splash?  Over  by  the  stem  of  that 
boat.  There!  I know  that  was  no  carp. 
Where’s  your  plugs?” 

“Here.  Anything  you  want,”  said  Jim, 
flipping  open  a tackle  box. 

Now  wide  awake,  Fred  scrambled  through 
the  tackle,  mentally  weighing  each  plug  as 
he  passed  it  by. 

“This  all  you’ve  got,  Jimmie?”  he  asked, 
trying  to  keep  disappointment  out  of  his 
voice. 

“That’s  all,  Uncle  Fred.  It’s  mostly  troll- 
ing gear  for  pike.  There’s  a bass  plug.” 

( Turn  to  Page  19) 
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A N organization  which  smacks  of  the  Eng- 
lish,  comprised  of  ardent  and  inveterate 
anglers  from  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  is 
unique  among  sportsmen’s  clubs.  The  Fly 
Fisher’s  Club  has  no  officers,  there  are  no 
dues,  and  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a vote, 
a resolution,  or  a membership  campaign. 
Informal  luncheon  meetings  are  held  weekly, 
at  which  time  a thought-provoking  paper  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  members  is  read,  then 
discussed  by  the  group. 

The  keynote  is  sound  thinking  and  honest 
effort  in  behalf  of  the  advancement  of 
angling.  The  meetings  and  activities  would 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  most  sophis- 
ticated angler. 

The  outdoor  program  for  1947  includes 
the  following: 

Continued  redistribution  of  the  Green 
Drake  or  May  Fly  ( Ephemera  guttulata) 
into  trout  waters  in  which  it  is  nonexistent. 
The  shortest  transfer  is  60  miles.  This  type 
of  stocking  of  the  favorite  surface  food  of 
trout  will  be  carried  on  for  at  least  two  more 
years.  To  date  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate 
results  of  the  work  of  the  past  year.  An 
account  of  this  activity  in  the  form  of  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  club  will  appear  in 
the  forthcoming  book  of  the  entomologist 
and  angler,  Charles  Wetzel. 

A superior  strain  of  trout  of  Loch  Leven 
origin  is  being  propagated  in  a private  hat- 
chery. As  compared  to  other  brown  trout, 


Harry  H.  Eikler,  of  Hegins,  Pa.,  displays  a 
lunker  muskellunge  he  caught  in  Canada's  famed 
Lake  Nipissing.  The  fish  was  4 feet,  7 inches 
long  and  weighed  40  pounds.  It  was  caught  on 
a pike-finish  plug. 


they  are  freer  risers,  stronger,  and  of  more 
brilliant  coloration.  They  will  be  made 
available  to  anyone  who  is  interested,  yet 
this  will  not  financially  benefit  the  club  or 
any  of  its  members  at  any  time.  The  dis- 
tribution is  purely  a matter  of  principle;  it 
is  to  preserve  a finer  strain  of  fish  and  to 
encourage  its  distribution.  The  Pennsylvania 
Fish  Commission  has  become  interested  in 
this  trout,  and  as  a result  its  mass  propa- 
gation may  be  hastened. 

Fly  emergence  tables  are  being  compiled 
for  the  wonderful  limestone  trout  streams 
of  Pennsylvania  which  are  so  similar  to  the 
English  chalk  streams.  Data  relative  to 
hatches,  occurrence,  and  intensity  of  rises, 
rise  forms,  and  imitations  of  the  natural  are 
correlated  day  by  day  and  week  by  week 
throughout  the  season. 

Some  legal  size  fish  caught  during  the 
open  season  are  marked  with  numbered  tags, 
then  released  in  an  attempt  to  determine 
upon  recapture  at  a later  date  such  infor- 
mation as  rate  of  growth,  migratory  ten- 
dencies, and  other  habits  of  the  three  species 
of  trout  of  interest  to  the  angler. 

Stream  improvement  work,  which  is  mainly 
sub-surface  in  nature,  is  in  progress.  It  has 
been  determined  by  the  group  that  loose 
rocks  and  rip-rap  which  protrudes  above  the 
surface  become  infected  with  water  snakes, 
so  this  is  avoided,  for  there  is  no  wish  to 
increase  the  carrying  capacity  for  snakes. 
Furthermore,  it  has  been  discovered  that 
rough-surfaced  concrete  slabs  support,  when 
submerged,  five  times  as  many  nymphs  as 
smooth  rocks. 

A relentless  yet  amicable  campaign  to 
bring  about  more  pure  streams  is  ever  in 
progress.  The  club  does  not  act  the  part  of 
the  bull  in  the  china  shop,  a common  failing 
of  some  individuals  and  groups.  This  over- 
all stream  purification  program  has  received 
great  impetus  in  Pennsylvania  from  the 
state  administration  mainly  due  to  a vitally 
interested  fishing  governer,  James  H.  Duff. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  club  is  the  lower 
half  of  the  Letort  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  Pennsylvania’s  famed  Turnpike.  This 
water  has  been  called  “the  finest  piece  of 
trout  water  in  the  East,  which  is  polluted.” 
Sewage  is  its  downfall. 

Interesting  developments  have  come  from 
the  club  in  the  matters  of  fly  tying  and  rod 
building.  Imitations  of  trout  stream  insects 
have  found  their  way  into  the  fly  boxes  of 
ail  these  men. 

This  club  not  only  wishes  to  aid  the  gen- 
eral conservation  cause,  but  each  individual 
member  is  over  his  wader  tops  in  construc- 
tive activity. 


Putting  Up  a Rod 

The  correct  manner  in  which  to  set  up 
a fishing  rod,  is  to  put  the  tip  into  the 
middle  section  first,  then  attach  the  butt. 
In  taking  a rod  apart  use  a straight  pull. 
Reverse  the  process  of  putting  it  together. 
Pull  the  middle  joint  from  the  butt  first. 


ALONG  THE  STREAMS 

OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


|~iNE  of  the  largest  carp  caught  in  Greene 
County  this  year  was  landed  by  Herbert 
Tressler,  16  years  old,  of  Nemacolin.  The 
fish  weighed  ten  pounds  and  was  taken  in 
Ten  Mile  Creek  near  Waynesburg.  It  was 
34  inches  long.  Herbert’s  brother,  Donald, 
helped  him  land  the  lunker. 


Three  new  farm  ponds  are  under  construc- 
tion in  the  vicinity  of  Heberlig,  on  the  farms 
of  Samuel  Brandt,  Guy  Hoover,  and  Howard 
Brandt. 


More  than  700  fish,  mostly  channel  cat- 
fish, were  rescued  below  the  Holtwood  dam 
on  the  Susquehanna  by  Fish  Warden  Robert 
M.  Greener  and  employes  of  the  power 
company.  The  fish  were  trapped  in  pockets 
below  the  dam  when  the  water  was  held  back 
for  several  hours  because  of  repair  work 
Greener  and  his  men  moved  the  fish  to  safe 
water  above  the  dam. 


Members  of  the  McSherrytown  Fish  and 
Game  Association,  in  Adams  County,  have 
erected  three  dams  and  repaired  two  others 
along  the  Little  Conewago  Creek.  The 
group  also  has  authorized  applications  for 
federal  fish  for  stocking  purposes.  R.  F 
Lawrence  is  president  of  the  association 


Permits  for  construction  of  desilting  sys- 
tems have  been  granted  to  35  collieries  lo- 
cated on  the  Schuylkill  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries by  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board. 
Complete  desilting  systems  have  been  in- 
stalled and  are  in  operation  at  seven  loca- 
tions. 


The  Cocalico  Sportsmen’s  Association,  ip 
Lancaster  County,  is  building  another  dam 
on  Little  Cocalico  Creek  north  of  Denver. 
It  was  formerly  the  Grimes  saw  mill  dam. 
This  makes  the  fifth  dam  to  be  repaired 
or  rebuilt  by  the  association  within  the  last 
two  years.  All  of  these  places  are  open  tc 
public  fishing. 


Rebuilding  of  the  fish  nursery  at  Rector 
is  being  considered  by  the  Westmoreland 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association.  Engineers 
have  drawn  plans  for  increasing  the  capacity, 
of  the  ponds.  Guy  Moyer,  of  Greensburg, 
is  chairman  of  a committee  directing  the 
project. 


Approach  to  a Trout 

The  closer  an  object  is  to  the  water,  the 
less  chance  a fish  has  to  see  it.  A wader 
30  or  40  feet  from  a trout  has  the  best  of 
the  bank  caster. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen's  Clubs 


SKILL  acquired  on  the  streams  of  Penn- 
sylvania stands  an  angler  in  good  stead 
on  strange  waters.  Jere  Baldwin,  of  Me- 
chanicsburg;  Clyde  Fox,  of  Harrisburg;  and 
Lloyd  Shetter,  of  Camp  Hill  R.  D.  1,  made 
a fine  catch  of  walleyed  pike  and  great 
northern  pike  on  a recent  trip  to  Canada. 
The  men  kept  no  fish  that  weighed  less  than 
three  pounds.  Fox,  trolling  with  a spoon, 
tangled  with  a fish  that  struck  his  lure  with 
such  force  that  his  rod  jerked  out  of  his 
hands. 


Many  improvements  are  being  made  at 
the  Lower  Paxton  Township  farm  of  the 
Harrisburg  Hunters  and  Anglers  Associa- 
tion. A pistol  range  has  been  begun;  the 
rifle  range  has  been  enlarged;  a trapshooting 
range  is  being  built,  and  pheasant  pens  have 
been  constructed.  Nels  Thompson  is  presi- 
dent of  the  association. 


Plans  of  the  Freeport  Sportsmen  and  Rifle 
Club  to  convert  a land-locked  body  of  water 
in  the  borough  into  a fishing  area  were 
discussed  at  a recent  meeting  of  the  group. 
The  body  of  water,  known  as  the  Eddy, 
will  be  fertilized,  and  land  surrounding 
the  pond  will  be  cleaned.  The  club  hopes  to 
make  it  a special  fishing  place  for  children. 


A ladies  night  was  enjoyed  by  the  Northern 
Lancaster  County  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, with  President  John  S.  Fassnacht  pre- 
siding. 


Nearly  600  fishermen  competed  in  the  1946 
edition  of  the  annual  trout  fishing  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Lehigh  County  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association.  The  club  put 
some  3,000  trout  in  the  contest  area,  but  only 
100  of  them  were  caught.  Heavy  rains  had 
made  fishing  conditions  difficult.  Two  giant 
27-inchers  were  among  those  which  were 
not  hooked.  In  the  senior  division  first 


prize  went  to  William  Wolf,  of  Allentown, 
second  to  William  Deitz,  of  Allentown,  and 
third  to  Ray  Mink,  also  of  Allentown.  In 
the  junior  division  the  prize  winners  were: 
First,  Don  Smith,  Jr.;  second,  Layton  An- 
drews, and  third,  Gene  Hummel.  All  the 
boys  are  from  Allentown. 


The  Homestead  District  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation is  conducting  its  annual  biggest  black 
bass  contest.  The  first  prize  will  be  a placque 
and  $50  cash;  second  prize,  $25,  and  third 
prize,  $10. 


The  Keeneyville  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has 
recently  joined  the  Tioga  County  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen’s  Association,  making  19 


“Now,  isn’t  this  more  fun  than  staying  in  and 
playing  bridge?” 


groups  now  affiliated  with  the  county  organi- 
zation. The  association  will  purchase  a site 
to  be  dedicated  as  a memorial  to  its  mem- 
bers who  lost  their  lives  in  the  recent  war. 


Expansion  and  organization  of  clubs  of 
junior  sportsmen  is  being  sponsored  by  the 
Westmoreland  County  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion. The  director  of  the  project  is  Tom 
Blanch,  of  Latrobe. 


A series  of  instructions  in  plug  casting  has 
featured  recent  monthly  meetings  of  the 
Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association. 


TEACHING  A SECRET 

By  David  Harden 


D ECENTLY,  while  travelling  through  Ohio, 
I changed  trains  at  a little  village  near 
Fostoria.  Having  a layover  of  four  hours, 
I went  for  a walk  just  to  use  up  some  of  the 
time.  Upon  noticing  some  fellows  fishing  in 
a small  reservoir,  I walked  over  and  watched. 

I soon  took  notice  of  a small  boy  and  his 
mother  fishing.  This  little  fellow  seemed 
more  interested  in  fishing  than  any  there. 
I watched  him  for  some  time.  Finally,  I 
walked  over  and  asked  him  what  he  was 
fishing  for.  He  replied  “crappies.” 

“Well,  my  boy,  you  are  not  fishing  just 
right  for  crappies,”  I replied.  “You  must 
bait  the  hook  right  and  fish  deep.  I believe 
then  you  will  start  catching  them,  and  nice 
ones  too.” 

The  little  fellow’s  eyes  sparkled. 

“Okay,”  he  said,  so  I moved  his  bobber 
up  about  five  feet,  placed  a small  sinker 
about  six  inches  above  the  hook,  then  picked 
up  a nice  worm  and  showed  him  how  to 
place  it  on  the  hook. 

“Now,  drop  the  line  in  where  you  have 
been  fishing,  and  let’s  see  what  happens,” 
I said.  In  just  a few  minutes  he  had  a nice 
strike  and  landed  a seven-inch  crappie. 
If  there  ever  was  a thrilled  boy,  he  cer- 
tainly was,  and  I got  plenty  of  kick  out  of  it 
myself. 

I baited  his  hook  again.  “Now,”  I said, 
drop  the  line  right  in  at  the  same  place.”  A 
little  later  he  had  another  good  strike  and 
landed  one  just  as  good  as  the  first.  After 
that,  now  and  then,  he  would  land  a nice 
one. 

When  it  came  about  time  to  catch  my 
train,  I told  the  boy  that  I must  be  leav- 
ing, but,  “before  I go  I want  to  say  to  you 
that  you  have  taken  to  the  greatest  sport  in 
the  world,  and  if  every  boy  in  the  land 
would  do  that  very  thing,  it  would  be  good— 
as  a fisherman  never  turns  out  to  be  a 
criminal.” 

The  little  fellow,  who  was  just  ten  years 
old,  thanked  me  and  said  goodby.  When  I 
left  he  had  seven  nice  crappies,  but  his 
mother,  fishing  beside  him,  hadn’t  caught 
any,  which  proves  there  is  a right  way  to 
do  everything,  even  fishing. 


League  Has  “Street  to  Stream”  Program 

iy/JEMBERS  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Chapter,  No.  67,  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America, 
are  highly  pleased  with  the  success  of  their  “Street  to  Stream”  project.  It 
originated  with  a special  committee  under  the  leadership  of  G.  W.  Forrest  in  1946 
and  is  being  continued  this  year  under  the  direction  of  Harry  Allaman. 

The  project  finds  a York  boy  assigned  to  each  League  member,  with  the  members 
responsible  for  taking  the  youngsters  into  the  outdoors  as  often  as  possible,  teaching 
them  to  fish  and  hunt  and  the  lore  of  the  fields  and  streams.  About  100  boys  partici- 
pate in  the  project. 

One  member  of  the  York  chapter  told  of  a boy  in  his  neighborhood  who  had  been 
quite  troublesome,  engaging  in  acts  of  petty  vandalism  and  making  a general 
nuisance  of  himself.  The  member  invited  this  boy  to  a spring  dinner  meeting,  but 
the  youngster  hesitated  a long  time  before  accepting,  trying  to  figure  out  a “catch.” 

He  consented  when  he  found  he  was  to  get  a free  meal.  After  the  dinner  came 
occasional  trips  to  the  woods  and  waters  nearby,  and  in  time  an  amazing  transfora- 
tion occurred. 

The  program  is  highly  praised  by  municipal  officials.  Also,  club  members  say  it 
puts  “pep”  into  everything  they  do. 

“I  can  recommend  this  program  to  every  other  chapter,”  says  Mr.  Forrest.  “Not 
only  will  the  members  feel  young  again  themselves,  but  whether  they  know  it  or 
not  they  are  going  to  get  some  of  these  boys  as  league  members  in  future  years.” 

— From  “Outdoor  America” 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  FISHING 

A/.  'Dicky  - *j 


Fred  picked  up  a small  black  floater,  hefted 
it  experimentally. 

“This  ought  to  do,”  he  said  finally. 

Working  swiftly,  Fred  attached  the  darter- 
type  plug  with  its  two  gang  hooks  and 
scalloped  head  to  a six-foot  length  of  leader. 
The  lure  was  a little  lighter  than  Fred  liked. 
The  line  was  a little  heavier,  the  rod  a little 
stiffer  than  he  would  have  chosen,  but  this 
was  no  time  to  split  hairs. 

“There’s  a bass  feeding  out  there,  and  this 
is  going  to  look  mighty  good  to  him,”  said 
Fred,  stepping  out  on  the  rickety  pier. 

“Go  get  him,  Unk,”  whispered  Jim  happily. 

Fred  hefted  the  rod  tentatively  for  a brief 
second,  then  whipped  the  black  lure  out  to 
the  stern  of  the  boat  where  the  bass  had 
swirled  on  the  surface.  He  flipped  it  hard, 
and  it  would  have  gone  past  the  boat  under 
normal  conditions.  But  a puff  of  wind  held 
up  the  light  plug  momentarily,  the  reel  over- 
spun,  and  Fred  had  a beautiful  backlash  on 
his  hands. 

“I  might  have  known  that  would  happen,” 
exclaimed  Fred  disgustedly.  “Get  me  a 
flashlight,  will  you,  Jim?  I can’t  see  well 
enough  here.” 

Fred  picked  at  the  bird’s  nest  as  Jim 
looked  for  the  flashlight.  Bending  over  a 
seat  locker,  Jim  did  not  see,  but  he  heard, 
the  thumping  wallop  as  the  bass  slammed 
into  the  black  plug. 

“He’s  on!”  whooped  Fred.  “Get  the  net! 
Get  it  over — ” 

There  was  a moment’s  silence. 

“Never  mind  the  net,  Jim,”  Fred  said  in  a 
subdued  voice.  “He’s  off  again.  Tore  him- 
self loose.  Bring  me  the  flashlight,  will 
you?” 

As  he  handed  Fred  the  flashlight  Jim 
thought  Fred  looked  a little  tired.  His 
shoulders  sagged.  Even  his  voice  sounded 
tired. 

“It’s  disgusting,  isn't  it,  Jim?  Everything 
seems  to  be  going  wrong  tonight.  Now  look 
what  a mess  this  is.  It’s  drawn  up  tighter’n 
a drum.” 

The  backlash  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  Fred 
feared.  In  two  minutes  it  was  cleared,  and 
Fred  reeled  in  languidly. 

“That  was  a big  one,  Jim,”  he  remarked. 
“I  had  the  feel  of  him.  It’s  mostly  small - 
mouths  that  feed  at  night.  And  they’re  gen- 
erally always  good  size.  For  instance,  take 
the  time — ” 

Whammo!  An  explosive  shower  of  spray 
not  twenty  feet  away  almost  startled  them 
off  the  dock.  Fred’s  rod  was  almost  jerked 
from  his  hand.  Without  thinking,  Fred  auto- 
matically set  the  hooks,  hard. 

“Got  ’im!”  he  yelped.  “He’s  on  solid.  Get 
the  net,  Jim.  Get  it  over  here.  We’ve  got 
a real  one  on.” 

The  silence  of  the  river  valley  was  shat- 
tered as  Fred’s  shout  echoed  off  the  cliff  op- 
posite. Jim,  leaping  into  the  boat,  tripped 
over  the  tackle  box  where  Fred  had  left 
it  and  set  up  a terrific  clatter  on  the 
plywood  deck.  Warren  and  George  came 
scrambling  up  from  below,  loudly  clamorous. 
And  Fred  on  the  end  of  the  pier  was  mak- 
ing a noisy  fight  of  it. 

“Come  on,  baby.”  Exultation  rang  in  his 
voice.  “Come  on.  Let’s  show  them  a real 
fight.” 

The  bass  struck  out  for  mid  stream. 

( Turn  to  Page  20) 


I T NDER  normal  conditions,  September 
should  bring  a change  in  the  weather 
that  is  of  decided  importance  to  the  fisher- 
man. There  are  frequent  chilly  mornings 
and  evenings,  and  only  during  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  directly  over- 
head, does  the  heat  of  summer  remain. 

September  is  a delightful  month  for  fish- 
ing. The  oppressive  heat  of  summer  is  past. 
The  water  temperature  usually  drops.  And 
fish  are  on  the  verge,  if  not  actually  be- 
ginning, that  period  of  heavy  autumn  feed- 
ing which  builds  up  their  bodies  to  sustain 
them  during  the  lean  winter  period  which 
is  approaching. 

In  October  the  conditions  are  about  the 
same,  except  that  the  chill  deepens  in  the 
early  morning  and  at  evening,  and  the 
warmth  of  the  mid-day  is  less  pronounced. 
Also,  the  water  becomes  steadily  colder, 
and  the  first  frosts  are  felt. 

These  changes,  the  lowering  of  the  water 
temperature  in  particular,  cause  fish  to 
alter  their  feeding  habits.  We  are  writing 
now  about  bass  and  pickerel,  since  trout 
fishing  is  not  permitted  in  Pennsylvania 
between  July  31  and  April  15. 

In  effect,  the  angler  has  to  pursue  the 


The  walleyed  pike  are  biting  as  usual  at  Safe 
Harbor,  on  the  Susquehanna.  Clyde  May,  of 
Lancaster,  shows  one  22 inches  long  which  he 
caught. 


fish  back  to  the  waters  in  which  he  found 
them  in  the  late  spring. 

Back  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  game 
fish  were  in  comparatively  shallow  water. 
They  could  live  comfortably  and  feed  well 
there.  But  when  the  weather  and  the  water 
became  warmer,  they  moved  into  deeper 
pockets  and  holes  of  the  lakes  and  streams, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  it  was 
necessary  to  fish  for  them  there,  except  in 
late  evenings,  when  they  moved  into  the 
shallows  to  feed. 

Now  the  fish  are  roaming  outside  the 
deep  holes  again.  The  water  is  colder  and 
more  comfortable.  And  the  fish,  instinc- 
tively building  up  their  bodies,  know  that 
more  food  is  to  be  found  in  shallow  water 
than  in  deep. 

The  fish  have  changed  in  another  way. 
They  feed  more  frequently  and  more  vigor- 
ously than  they  did  in  the  heat  of  summer. 
Bass  and  pike  literally  stuff  themselves  with 
all  kinds  of  food,  and  take  a lively  interest 
in  the  fisherman’s  bait  or  lures. 

The  most  intensive  feeding  period  comes, 
however,  at  a different  time  of  the  day 
than  it  did  a few  weeks  previously. 

In  July  and  August  early  morning,  late 
afternoon  and  evening,  and  even  night  were 
the  best  fishing  times.  With  streams  low, 
the  fish  hesitated  to  venture  into  feeding 
water  in  full  daylight,  exposing  themselves 
to  attack  by  their  natural  enemies.  There- 
fore they  fed  at  dawn  and  dark,  under  the 
cover  of  darkness  or  poor  light. 

In  the  autumn,  however,  the  very  middle 
of  the  day,  under  normal  conditions,  is 
the  most  lively  feeding  time.  The  noon 
sun  no  longer  drives  the  fish  to  cover,  for 
its  rays  are  weaker  and  have  less  effect 
upon  the  water  of  stream  or  lake. 

The  angler  who  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer  has  been  forced  to  fish  deep  with 
bait  or  artificial  lures  now  can  use  surface 
flies  and  plugs  with  good  chances  of  success 
particularly  in  the  case  of  bass.  He  will 
find  the  bronze-backs  alert  for  anything 
that  might  be  forage,  and  a plug  or  fly 
placed  within  reach  of  a fish  is  almost  sure 
to  attract  a strike. 

The  willingness  of  a fish  to  feed  at  this 
time  of  the  year  should  not  cause  the  angler 
to  become  careless,  however.  He  still  must 
approach  the  water  carefully  and  avoid 
splashing  around  in  the  stream.  A long 
leader  still  will  produce  the  best  results. 

And,  under  normal  weather  conditions,  the 
cream  of  the  fishing  will  be  enjoyed  between 
the  hours  of  10  a.m.  and  4 p.m. 

Good  Black  Bass  Bait 

Grasshoppers  and  crickets  are  good  black 
bass  baits.  Try  them  when  a brisk  wind 
is  blowing,  and  fish  from  the  windward  side. 
The  fish  may  think  that  the  wind  has  blown 
them  into  the  stream.  Most  anglers  use 
them  as  surface  baits.  Hook  them  through 
the  upper  part  of  the  body,  using  a small 
hook,  and  fish  as  when  using  a dry  fly. 
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“Dear  Editor: 

“As  a strict  disciplinarian  and  a typical 
citizen  (who  is  able  to  fool  some  of  the 
people  some  of  the  time)  I thought  the  place 
for  my  children,  come  April  15,  was  in 
school. 

“That  is,  I thought  so  until  the  spring  con- 
vention of  the  Schuylkill  County  Sports- 
men’s Association  was  held  in  McAdoo  last 
April  13,  and  I heard  an  able  and  convincing 
speech  on  the  subject  of  taking  a boy  fishing. 

“The  enclosed  pictures  show  how  we  en- 
joyed April  15  together  along  Deep  Creek, 
Schuylkill  County.  The  pictures  show  no 
trace  of  the  languishing  pangs  of  conscience 
I endured  while  penning  the  following  note 
to  each  of  my  children’s  teachers: 

‘Dear  Miss  Blank:  April  16,  1947. 

‘Kindly  excuse  Dolly’s  (Waily’s) 
absence  yesterday  morning.  I was 
giving  her  (him)  a lesson  in  Nature 
Study,  with  special  emphasis  on 
piscatorial  research.  Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours.’ 

B.  W.  Egge’ 

“By  the  neighborhood  grapevine  I heard 
that  some  of  the  school  cronies  contemplated 
playing  hookey.  Electing  to  take  the  chubs 
by  the  horns,  I forestalled  that  problem  by 
taking  my  kids  fishing. 

“I  won’t  put  you  on  the  spot,  Mr.  Editor, 
by  asking  you  for  a ruling  on  the  above 
policy  and  attitude,  telling  me  I did  right. 
With  best  wishes,  I am 

“Sincerely  yours, 

“Blair  W.  Egge.” 


LIGHTNING  KILLS  FISH 


Lightning  is  one  of  the  little-known 

enemies  of  fish  life. 

Undoubtedly  every  summer  some  fine 
specimens  of  game  fish  succumb  to  electrical 
shocks  suffered  during  thunder  storms. 

There  are  two  large  ponds  containing 
monster  trout  at  the  fish  hatchery  at  Belle- 
fonte.  Frequently  after  severe  electrical 
storms  in  the  vicinity,  one  or  more  of  these 
big  fish  are  found  in  a stunned  and  partly 
paralyzed  condition.  There  are  strange 
marks  on  their  bodies,  and  invariably  they 
die  in  a few  days. 

Curiously,  small  fish  rarely  are  affected 
by  lightning. 

It  is  probable  that  the  bigger  fish  are  more 
likely  victims  because  the  surface  of  their 
bodies  is  much  greater  than  that  of  small 
fish  and  thus  presents  a larger  area  to  suffer 
an  electrical  shock. 


Fish  Suffer  Little  Pain 

Fish  suffer  little,  if  any,  pain  when  they 
are  hooked,  for  there  are  few  nerves  about 
the  jaw  which  could  cause  that  sensation. 


Blair  Egge  with  a Powers  model  (1960). 


Dolly  says:  “Here’s  your  lunch,  brother.” 

Wally  responds:  “Wow,  lead  me  to  it.” 


Brother  and  Sister,  just  fishin’. 


BASS  HAPPY 

( From  Page  19) 

“Oh,  no,  you  don’t,”  shouted  Fred  as  he 
heeled  the  bass  around. 

The  bass  got  mad.  Goaded  by  the  hooks, 
the  small-mouth  bored  into  the  air,  its  tail 
pounding  the  black  water. 

“This  one’s  got  muscles,”  shouted  Fred 
as  he  wrestled  in  a couple  of  yards  of  line. 

The  bass  took  it  back,  bulldogging  straight 
ahead.  But  the  gain  was  hard  won.  Turn- 
ing quickly,  the  bass  bounded  into  the  ris- 
ing mist  in  a frantic  series  of  cartwheels. 
It  was  a magnificent  gesture,  but  Fred  picked 
up  yardage. 

“Hold  ’im,  Unk,”  yelled  Jim.  “I’m  coming 
with  the  net.” 

Again  the  bass  surged  out  across  the 
river,  pulling  like  a mule.  The  line  sliced 
the  black  water  in  a figure  eight.  But  Fred 
got  tough  and  held  his  ground.  Suddenly 
the  bass  wilted.  The  stiff  rod  was  wearing 
him  out  fast. 

“He’s  weakening,”  Fred  cried  out.  “Eve 
got  ’im  now.  Come  on,  baby.”  And  he 
talked  to  that  bass  like  a crap  shooter  going 
after  his  eighth  pass  in  a row. 

“He’s  coming  in,”  Fred  called  out.  “Ready 
with  the  net,  Jim?  Slide  it  under  him.  Easy 
does  it.  That’s  it.” 

“Got  ’im,  Unk.”  And  Jim  lifted  a netful 
of  struggling  small -mouth  up  from  the 
murky  river. 

“Boy,  that’s  a beauty,  Uncle  Fred.”  Jim 
held  up  the  fish  for  his  father  and  George 
to  see. 

No  longer  tired,  Fred  stood  up  straight  and 
proud. 

“I’ve  seen  bigger,  but  it’ll  do,”  he  said. 
“It’ll  do.  Told  you  there  were  bass  here. 
Right,  George?”  he  asked  with  a twinkle  in 
his  eye. 

As  if  to  back  him  up,  two  bass  slapped 
their  tails  on  the  water  not  too  far  away. 

“Right  you  are,”  agreed  George,  grabbing 
his  rod. 

“Yessir,  just  give  me  a good  old  dependable 
bass  every  time,”  said  Fred.  “There’s  a 
fish  you  can  really  count  on.” 


BIG  ONE  THAT  GOT  BACK 


This  is  the  story  of  a big  fish  that  got 
away — and  then  got  back  to  the  chap  who 
had  caught  it. 

Martin  F.  Wenrich,  of  Sinking  Springs, 
Berks  County,  is  the  angler.  While  fishing 
in  the  Susquehanna  River  he  hooked  into  a 
bass  that  broke  his  line  and  escaped  with 
the  bit  of  line,  the  leader,  and  a plug. 

Later  two  other  fishermen,  Dick  and  Bob 
Dommel,  of  near  Ephrata,  found  the  bass 
weakly  struggling  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  They  picked  it  up  and  took  it  to  a 
store  in  the  town  of  Fishing  Creek. 

The  news  of  their  find  spread  and  event- 
ually came  to  the  attention  of  Mr.  Wenrich. 

He  described  the  plug  which  the  big  fish 
had  taken  from  him  and  proved  his  owner- 
ship of  the  bass. 

It  weighed  two  pounds  and  was  16  inches 
long. 
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Pennsylvania  Birds 

THE  SPOTTED  SANDPIPER 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


the  many  species  of  shorebirds  that 
'-'occur  in  Pennsylvania,  only  six  remain 
to  nest;  and  of  these  the  most  common  and 
widespread,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  killdeer,  is  the  spotted  sandpiper.  Nearly 
every  lake,  stream,  and  pond  has  at  one  time 
or  another  been  frequented  by  a pair  of 
“teeters.” 

Perhaps  you  have  seem  them  picking 
their  way  along  some  sandbar  with  teetering 
steps  or  wading  in  shallow  water,  each  con- 
stantly bobbing  its  tail,  even  when  standing 
still.  If  you  come  upon  one  while  it  is  feed- 
ing, it  will  run  for  a few  feet  then  take 
to  flight,  uttering  its  shrill  peet-weet  and 
skimming  low  over  the  water  on  stiffly  held 
and  quivering  wings.  After  flying  a semi- 
circle, it  will  return  a little  farther  down 
shore  and  resume  its  feeding. 

Seldom  associating  with  migrant  flocks  of 
other  shorebirds,  the  spotted  sandpipers  re- 
turn in  late  April,  and  before  long  the  mat- 
ing season  begins.  Puffing  out  his  breast 
and  strutting  about  the  female,  the  male 
utters  his  shrill,  piping  notes,  sus-a-weet. 
sus-a-weet.  Suddenly  the  pair  rises  up 
several  feet  into  the  air  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  song  drop  down  to  the  ground 
again,  only  to  repeat  the  performance. 

In  mid-May  the  spotted  sandpipers  begin 
to  build  their  nest.  It  is  usually  in  an  open 
place,  in  a field  of  grain,  stubble  or  grass 
some  distance  from  the  water,  but  always 
in  easy  access  of  it.  The  nest  is  a light 
hollow  in  the  ground  lined  with  bits  of  leaves 
and  grass.  Here  the  female  lays  four  large 
tan  eggs,  heavily  spotted  with  black  at  the 
large  ends.  Although  both  sexes  incubate 
the  eggs  for  the  required  fifteen  days,  the 
cock  does  the  greater  share  of  it.  Shortly 
after  they  emerge  from  tne  egg,  the  downy 
young  follow  their  parents  to  the  water’s 
edge,  where  they  run  about  in  the  same 
teetering  fashion  of  the  adults. 

The  spotted  sandpiper  is  able  to  both  swim 
and  dive.  When  pursued  it  may  dive  be- 
neath the  water  where,  with  the  aid  of  out- 
spread wings,  it  progresses  to  the  opposite 
shore.  Occasionally  this  bird  may  wade 
underneath  the  water  in  search  for  food. 
While  aquatic  insects  are  its  chief,  diet,  the 
spotted  sandpiper  may  come  into  grain  and 
grass  fields  to  feed  on  grasshoppers,  cut- 
worms, beetles,  and  grubs. 

In  late  August  the  spotted  sandpipers,  now 
lacking  the  distinctive  breast  spots  of  their 
spring  plumage,  start  their  southward  mi- 
gration; and  by  mid-September  the  majority 
of  them  have  departed  for  their  wintering 
grounds,  extending  from  the  deep  South  to 
Brazil  and  Argentina. 


Use  of  Fish  Stringer 

If  a fish  stringer  is  used,  put  it  through 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  fish,  or  through  both 
jaws,  not  through  the  gills.  The  fish  will 
live  longer. 


To  Preserve  Landing  Net 

To  preserve  a landing  net,  immerse  it  in 
linseed  oil,  shake  it  out,  and  stretch  it  open 
so  that  it  dries  well. 


To  Catch  Minnows 

To  catch  minnows  work  up  a good  lather 
on  the  water  with  a piece  of  soap.  Minnows 
will  be  attracted  by  the  suds,  and  a net 
dragged  through  the  water  will  trap  them 
for  use  as  bait. 


FISH  LABORATORY 

( From  Page  14) 

Prevention  of  pollution  also  is  an  important 
function  of  its  staff. 

For  example,  when  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ceased  operating  the  Big  Inch  petro- 
leum pipe-line  after  the  Second  World  War, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  drain  and  clean 
the  line  so  that  it  would  not  deteriorate.  A 
caustic  solution  was  used  for  this  purpose, 
and  it  was  forced  through  the  pipe-line  by 
air  pressure. 

Because  of  certain  mechanical  limitations, 
this  method  did  not  work  well  in  a sec- 
tion of  Pennsylvania.  Federal  officials  de- 
cided that  the  line  would  have  to  be  opened 
and  drained  at  this  point. 

But  first  samples  of  the  caustic  solution 
were  sent  to  the  Fish  Commission  labora- 
tory for  analysis  and  study. 

It  was  quickly  determined  that  the  solu- 
tion, if  emptied  into  the  streams,  might  have 
wiped  out  all  fish  life  in  a vast  area  of  that 
part  of  the  state. 

The  Fedei^5'  Government  suggested  that 
perhaps  the  laboratory  men  could  advise  it 
how  to  avoid  this  fish  slaughter. 

They  did  just  that. 

They  experimented  with  various  dilutions 
and  a neutralizing  agent  until  they  discov- 
ered a combination  that  would  make  the 
caustic  solution  harmless.  They  put  live  fish 
into  the  mixture  and  studied  them  for  days, 
and  made  suggestions  accordingly. 

A staff  of  fish  wardens  was  on  hand  when 
the  pipe-line  was  opened  and  the  neutralized 
caustic  was  released. 

AND  NOT  EVEN  ONE  SICK  FISH  WAS 
OBSERVED. 

It  was  just  another  job  for  the  laboratory 
staff  at  Bellefonte.  They  are  being  chal- 
lenged by  “sticklers”  like  that  every  week, 
and  they  usually  come  through  with  the 
right  answers. 

The  average  angler  doesn’t  realize  what 
they  do,  of  course;  but  he  sees  the  results 
in  handsome,  healthy  fish  which  each  year 
are  trucked  from  the  state  fish  hatcheries  and 
liberated  in  the  public  waters  of  the  Key- 
stone State. 


The  oxygen  content  and  temperature  of  the  fish  tanks  at  the  left  can  regulated  for 
experimental  purposes.  The  object  at  the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture  is  an  il- 
luminated tank  where  moving  pictures  of  fish  can  be  taken. 
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Thrills  in  Striped  Bass 

By  JOE  BROOKS 


PUSHING  for  rock,  or  striped  bass,  down 
A the  bay  always  left  me  cold.  I had  never 
taken  them  chumming  on  light  tackle,  so 
I missed  the  sportiest  way  of  taking  them 
there.  Usually  I’d  catch  them  by  trolling. 
They’d  hit  the  lure  and  the  boat  would  go 
on,  and  I’d  pull  them  in  as  best  I could.  Big 
chunks  of  lead  took  my  rig  down,  and  that 
lead,  together  with  the  onward  thrust  of 
the  boat,  drowned  the  fish  in  fast  time.  It 
wasn’t  much  fun. 

I’d  heard  about  the  rock  at  Conowingo, 
but  somehow  I did  not  seem  to  get  around 
to  fishing  for  them.  Shad  had  me  in  their 
spell;  later  the  small -mouth  hit  the  bug  so 
hard — so  there  I was! 

Fred  Narvel  and  his  son,  Charlie,  and 
Hammond  Nichol  begged  me  to  take  a shot 
at  rock.  I kept  on  after  shad  and  bass. 
What  more  could  a guy  want? 

But  good  things  come  to  him  who  waits, 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  waiting.  Charlie 
Narvel  and  I went  out  after  shad.  They 
were  on  top,  and  I was  casting  a metalure 
and  having  very  good  sport  indeed. 

Then  we  went  in  to  lunch.  When  we  hit 
the  river  that  afternoon  we  saw  dirty  water 
at  once.  Rain  upriver;  mud  just  getting 
down. 

“It’s  too  muddy  for  shad,”  I said. 

“Just  right  for  rock,”  came  from  Charlie. 
“I  know  I’ve  never  been  able  to  get  you  to 
try  it.”  He  hesitated.  “I  know  why,  too,” 
he  said. 

“What  do  you  mean,  you  know  why?”  I 
shot  at  him. 

“That  fly  rod,”  he  said,  “you  can’t  hold 
them  with  that.”  He  had  me,  and  he  knew 
it.  It  was  a challenge  I couldn’t  ignore.  We 
shoved  off. 

“What  will  I use  for  bait?”  I asked. 

“We  use  live  eels  about  a foot  long,  or  a 
whole  herring,  or  a red-headed,  white- 
bodied plug,”  he  answered,  “and  as  the  plug 
is  the  only  thing  I have,  we’ll  have  to  use 
that.” 

I tied  it  on  my  ten-foot,  ten-pound  test 
nylon  leader.  It  looked  awfully  funny  hang- 
ing to  the  end  of  a fly  rod.  My  rod  was  stout 
enough,  ten  feet  long  and  weighing  seven 
and  a quarter  ounces. 

I was  a little  scared  of  the  light  leader, 
but  it  was  the  biggest  I had. 

We  slipped  into  a pool  on  the  Cecil 
County  side  of  the  river.  Stepping  out  about 
40  feet  of  line,  I settled  comfortably  in  my 
chair  and  took  a firm  grip  on  the  rod.  The 
plug  was  the  floating  type,  and  I saw  it 
back  there  swirling  around  in  the  current. 
Charlie,  seeing  that  I was  all  set,  began 
rowing  up  the  pool. 

We  made  two  circles.  It  was  a pretty  day, 
and  I mentally  cursed  the  rain  that  had 
fallen  upriver  some  place  the  day  before. 
It’s  always  maddening  to  be  fishing  when 
the  weather  is  perfect  and  then  be  plagued 
by  the  aftermath  of  a previous  day’s  fury. 
Charlies  rowed,  and  I sat  there  holding  the 
rod.  Day  dreaming,  both  of  us.  The  sun 
warmed  me';  my  head  dropped  a bit,  and 
then — wham!  My  rod  tip  suddenly  slapped 
down  into  the  water,  and  my  head  jerked 


up  in  time  to  see  a terrific  swirl  in  the 
general  locality  of  my  plug. 

It  was  a rude  awakening — a jarring,  jolt- 
ing affair.  Through  the  frantic  excitement 
I somehow  managed  to  hang  onto  my  rod. 
And  that’s  all  I did,  as  Mr.  Rock  zipped 
line  off  my  reel  on  his  way  to  Port  Deposit 
and  points  south.  I remember  thanking 
somebody  or  other  because  I had  300  feet 
of  backing  on  my  reel.  Eight  pound  test — 
I wasn’t  sure  whether  that  was  heavy 
enough — then  I thought  of  the  ten  pound 
test  leader.  All  these  thoughts  finally  stopped 
swirling  through  my  brain  as  I started  to 
think  about  how  I could  handle  this  oaby. 

The  line  still  sped  out,  and  I couldn’t  do 
a thing  about  stopping  Mr.  Rock.  He  rushed 
on.  I felt  as  if  I were  tied  to  the  tail  of  a 
comet.  I could  visualize  all  the  little  fishes 
down  below,  gedirg  out  of  the  way.  With 


SAME  FISH  CAUGHT  TWICE 

The  experience  of  catching  the  same 
fish  twice  was  enjoyed  by  Noah  Wright, 
of  Manheim. 

Wright  hooked  a large  trout  in  the 
Little  Conestoga  Creek,  but  in  the 
battle  that  ensued  the  fish  broke  his 
leader  and  escaped. 

Two  days  later,  fishing  the  same  spot, 
Wright  got  a strike  from  a heavy  fish 
again.  He  landed  it  this  time,  and  in 
its  mouth  found  his  hook,  with  part 
of  the  leader  attached. 


that  thing  tearing  down  on  them,  it’s  a 
wonder  they  didn’t  belly-up  from  fright. 

Charlie’s  voice  finally  broke  through. 
“Hold  him,”  he  cried,  “don’t  let  him  get 
away.” 

“You  might  as  well  try  to  hold  an  express 
train,”  I croaked.  “Maybe  he’s  not  going 
to  stop.” 

“Row  hard,”  I flung  back  over  my  shoulder. 
“With  this  current  helping  us  and  you  row- 
ing, we  might  be  able  to  stop  him  before 
my  backing  is  all  gone.” 

“That’s  what  1 have  been  doing,”  he  re- 
plied. 

I was  scared  to  put  on  much  pressure. 
Finally,  he  slowed  up  and  I tightened  a bit. 
He  rolled  on  top  far  downstream. 

“Fast  now,  Charlie,”  I shouted,  and  com- 
menced reeling  hard,  and  the  line  started 
piling  back  on  the  reel.  Then  he  dove  and 
cut  off  to  the  right. 

“Don’t  let  him  get  over  there;  he’ll  tangle 
you  up  in  the  rocks”  Charlie  cautioned. 

I was  still  getting  line  back  and  didn’t 
answer.  You  might  as  well  try  to  stop  a 
bull  moose.  We  angled  down  on  him.  The 
casting  line  was  back  on  the  reel.  I kept 
reeling.  We  were  now  within  twenty  feet 
of  him. 

Then  he  saw  us.  Off  he  went,  upstream 
this  time,  past  the  boat  and  heading  for 
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the  dam.  My  line  swished  through  the  water, 
and  once  again  he  toon  it  flying  from  the 
reel.  Charlie  started  rowing  after  him.  We 
went  ten  yards,  and  tie  doubled  on  us,  and 
once  again  started  for  the  bay. 

“Make  up  your  mind,”  I shouted. 

We  swung  around  and  tore  downstream 
again.  This  spurt  was  shorter.  He  rolled  on 
top  once  more.  I held  on  gingerly.  That 
leader!  Charlie  really  handled  the  boat. 
When  better  rivermen  are  born,  I’ve  got 
to  see  them. 

Down  deep  again,  this  time  hanging  in 
the  current,  sulking.  We  bore  down  on 
him.  I started  pumping,  albeit  gently.  I 
couldn’t  let  him  get  any  rest. 

He  started  off  slowly,  while  I kept  as 
much  pressure  on  as  I could.  He  came  up 
toward  the  surface.  Charlie  dropped  the 
oars  and,  picking  up  the  big  landing  net 
laid  it  where  he  could  grab  it  quickly.  Up 
came  Mr.  Rock  some  more.  He  rolled  on  his 
side,  ten  yards  below,  looking  as  big  as  a 
canoe. 

“Now!”  I shouted  to  Charlie.  He  pushed 
the  boat  down  fast,  as  I frantically  stripped 
in  line  so  as  not  to  give  slack,  and  I held 
him  on  the  surface.  Charlie  got  to  his  feet 
and,  slipping  the  net  under  him,  brought 
him  safely  into  the  boat.  Then  he  sat  on  him. 

The  boat  drifted  along  with  the  current. 
I tore  my  eyes  away  from  the  fish  and 
glanced  at  the  shore.  Then  back  towards 
the  dam. 

“Charlie,”  I said  “How  much  will  he 
weigh;  how  far  downstream  did  we  come 
with  him;  and,  boy,  you  sure  can  handle 
a boat.” 

He  looked  upstream,  then  at  the  shore. 

“We  came  down  river  about  a mile  and  a 
half,”  he  estimated.  He  glanced  at  his  wrist 
watch.  “It  took  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
and,”  he  continued,  “he  weighs  22  or  23 
pounds,  and  thank  you  about  the  rowing.’’ 

We  weighed  him  when  we  got  in— twenty 
and  a half  pounds — and  I might  add  that  you 
can  keep  rock  caught  in  fresh  water  regard- 
less of  the  pondage. — From  The  Rally  Sheet, 
published  by  the  League  of  Maryland  Sports- 
men, Inc. 


Antiseptic  in  the  Woods 

A handful  of  salt  in  a quart  of  water  as 
hot  as  can  be  endured  makes  a good  anti- 
septic solution  for  campers. 


Use  Good  Rod  Varnish 

A fishing  rod  is  varnished  to  protect  the 
bamboo  and  glue  from  moisture.  It  is  wise 
to  use  only  the  highest  grade  of  rod  varnish. 


Raymond  Ayers,  of  Allentown,  with  a brook 
trout  caught  in  one  of  Northeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania’s streams. 
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Fishin 

ig  Photography 

By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 

A picture  like  this  will  always  be  a treasure. 


PENNA.  SPORTSMEN’S  PARADISE 

( From  Page  15) 

of  the  48  states  are  battling  for  industries, 
the  four  exceptions  being  Nevada,  North 
Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Delaware. 

Under  these  unavoidable  circumstances, 
the  great  majority  of  Pennsylvania’s  citi- 
zens, industrial  leaders,  business  officials, 
and  working  men  and  women  must  be  di- 
rectly and  actively  interested  in  doing  some- 
thing to  attract  more  industries  to  Penn- 
sylvania. Failure  to  meet  this  challenge 
would  mean  the  loss  of  jo^s  for  workers, 
the  reduction  of  profits  for  business  and 
industrial  firms  (including  Pennsylvania's 
all-important  agriculture)  and  the  stagna- 
tion of  progress  of  both  the  Commonwealtii 
and  its  local  communities. 

Toward  the  end  of  Warld  War  II,  the  rank 
and  file  of  Pennsylvanians  probably  came 
closer  than  ever  before  to  fully  appreciating 
what  can  be  accomplished  in  and  by  Penn- 
sylvania. By  that  time,  the  full  strength  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  seemingly  limitless  in- 
dustrial, agricultural,  and  manpower  re- 
sources had  been  completely  mobilized,  and 
the  miracle  of  all-out  conversion  from 
peacetime  to  wartime  production  had  be- 
come an  amazing  reality.  While  virtually 
all  Americans  shared  this  inspiring  experi- 
ence to  some  extent,  probably  none  was  more 
surprised  than  the  average  Pennsylvanian 
who  found  himself  in  the  predicament  of  a 
giant  who  really  hadn’t  realized  his  own 
strength.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  unprece- 
dented feat  of  wartime  production  involved 
merely  the  full  utilization  of  Pennsylvania’s 
almost  unlimited  resources. 

“Pennsylvania  Week”  consequently  is 
dedicated  to  the  task  of  reminding  or  re- 
awakening Pennsylvanians  to  the  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  fact  that  the  resources 
utilized  so  successfully  during  the  war  are 
now  being  employed  with  the  same  kind 
of  impressive  results  in  the  current,  critical 
period  of  post-war  adjustment.  The  re- 
verse miracle  of  reconversion  from  wartime 
to  peacetime  production  has  been  virtually 
completed  and,  from  border  to  border,  the 
Commonwealth  has  all  the  essentials  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  a phenomenal  growth 
and  progress. 

The  long  list  of  organizations  cooperating 
( Turn  to  Page  24) 


SLAPPED  BY  A TROUT 

The  story  of  a man  who  got  slapped 
in  the  face  by  a trout  is  told  by  R.  E. 
Angst  in  his  column,  Field  & Stream, 
in  the  Pottsville  Republican. 

The  angler  was  Herbie  Nicholls,  of 
Hometown.  He  hooked  the  fish  while 
standing  on  a ledge  in  a deep  hole  in 
Big  Creek.  Nicholls  leaned  over,  try- 
ing to  use  his  landing  net,  when  the 
fish  shot  out  of  the  water  and  hit  him 
in  the  face. 

“Herbie  fell  back,  nearly  off  the 
ledge,”  the  story  continues,  “and  the 
trout  went  back  into  the  pool.  It  was 
played  in  again,  and  again  it  leaped, 
smashing  a $65  watch  on  the  angler’s 
wrist.” 

The  trout  was  18  inches  long. 


\ FISHING  photo  that  a fishing  father 
will  always  treasure  is  one  of  his  son 
fishing.  To  keep  a photo  record  of  your 
fishing  son  is  a hobby  that  every  fishing 
father  should  take  up  in  earnest.  The  next 
time  you  go  fishing,  take  your  son  along 
and  snap  his  photo.  In  years  to  come  you 
will  treasure  them  as  much  as  the  ones  of 
the  fish  you  catch. 

To  get  a good  photo  of  your  son  it  is 
necessary  and  highly  important  that  you  get 
close  to  your  subject,  so  that  your  son  will 
be  the  main  center  of  interest  and  not  have 
to  vie  with  background  objects  for  the 
main  point  of  interest. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  cutting  out 
distracting  and  undesirable  backgrounds. 
You  can  focus  on  your  subject  and  open 
up  your  lens  to  its  widest  aperture  or  change 
your  camera  angle  and  cut  out  the  undesir- 
able background. 

When  using  your  camera  at  its  widest 
aperture,  the  depth  of  focus  will  be  so 
shallow  that  all  objects  in  the  background 
will  be  blurred  and  appear  on  the  print  as 
masses  of  tones.  However,  when  using  this 
method,  care  should  be  taken  so  that  these 
masses  of  tones  don’t  interfere  with  the 
general  composition  of  the  picture. 

When  posing  your  subject,  a light  subject 
should  be  arranged  against  a dark  mass  for 
contrast,  and  in  the  same  manner  a dark 
subject  should  be  arranged  against  a light 


mass.  When  composing  your  subject  against 
a background,  remember  that  the  degree  of 
tone  that  you  will  get  will  depend  on  the 
color  of  your  background  objects.  For  where 
one  color  may  appear  dark  to  the  eye  and 
another  light,  the  results  in  a negative  mav 
be  exactly  opposite. 

To  cut  out  undesirable  backgrounds  by 
changing  the  camera  angle  is  simple.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  shoot  from  either  a high 
or  low  angle,  depending  on  the  location  of 
your  subject  and  what  you  want  to  exclude. 
Of  course,  if  the  background  is  in  theme 
with  your  main  subject,  stop  your  lens  down 
to  its  smallest  possible  opening  depending 
on  the  exposure  needed  for  that  practical 
scene,  and  include  it. 

But  remember  when  you  stop  your  lens 
down  you  increase  your  depth  of  field,  there- 
by bringing  more  of  your  background  into 
focus.  So  don’t  try  to  include  all  the  land- 
scape you  can  see  in  your  picture — it  can’t 
be  done  and  still  make  a good  picture. 

Next  month  we  will  tell  you  how  to  take 
pictures  of  ‘leaping  fish.’ 


Trolling  for  Pickerel 

In  trolling  for  pickerel  remember  it  is 
the  flash  of  the  spinner  that  attracts  the  fish. 
The  pickerel  will  strike  at  the  glitter  in 
the  water  regardless  of  the  lure  that  is 
attached  to  the  spinner. 
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Pennsylvania  Pests 

The  Deer  Flies 

By  JON  RIVERS 


A NY  fisherman  along  fresh  water  streams 
J *~and  lakes  anywhere  in  the  world  will  be 
annoyed  at  time  by  members  of  this  very 
pugnacious  family  of  flies.  They  are  true 
flies;  that  is,  they  have  but  one  pair  of 
wings  with  a pair  of  tiny  balancing  organs 
where  the  second  pair  should  be.  Insects 
like  the  dragonfles,  Mayflies,  damselflies 
Juneflies,  and  Caddisflies  have  two  pairs  of 
wings,  so  their  names  are  misleading;  they 
are  not  true  fles  at  all.  But  the  deer-flies, 
along  with  a dozen  others,  helps  to  give 
the  order  of  flies  a very  bad  name.  And, 
believe  it  or  not,  there  are  some  very 
beneficial  flies! 

The  family  to  which  the  deer-flies  belong 
is  called  Tabanidae;  it  is  a big  family  with 
almost  200  species  in  North  America  and 
about  2,000  species  around  the  world.  The 
family  consists  of  two  big  groups  that  are 
notorious  for  their  pernicious  ways,  and  a 
number  of  smaller  groups  that  are  less  evil. 

One  of  these  groups  contains  the  horse- 
flies, or  the  gadflies,  as  they  have  been 
called.  The  members  of  this  group  are 
usually  large  and  swift.  Few  insects  can 
surpass  the  horse-fly  in  speed.  They  will 
fly  faster  than  the  fastest  horse  can  travel. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  big  bluish- 
black  fly  whose  loud  buzz  is  enough  to 
drive  a horse  about  frantic  or  cause  a cow 
to  send  the  milk  pail  flying.  These  rarely 
bother  man. 

Often  these  insects  are  an  inch  long  and 
have  a two  inch  wing-spread.  They  lack 
the  brilliant  coloring  of  the  deer-flies.  They 
are  so  big  and  noisy  that  man  discovers 
their  whereabouts  at  once  and  swats  ’em 
before  they  Can  do  any  mischief. 

The  other  group  includes  the  deer-flies. 
These  are  all  medium-sized  flies  that  never 
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are  as  big  as  the  horse-flies.  But  they  are 
greater  pests  because  they  do  not  advertise 
their  presence  by  shouting  about  it. 

While  their  cousins,  the  horse-flies,  are 
somberly  garbed,  the  deer-flies  sport  gleam- 
ing metallic  colors,  especially  about  the 
head.  In  some  parts  of  the  state  this  gives 
them  the  local  name  of  “green  heads.” 

In  alive  or  freshly-killed  specimens,  the 
eyes  are  particularly  brilliant.  Often  they 
shine  an  iridescent  green,  violet,  copper,  or 
purple.  Vivid  bands  blaze  among  the  facets 
in  the  large  compound  eyes.  Their  abdomens 
are  apt  to  be  black,  brown,  or  yellow;  their 
wings  are  usually  transparent  with  bands 
or  spots  of  brown  or  black. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  mosquitoes  and 
the  black  widow  spiders,  the  females  of 
the  deer-flies  are  the  ones  that  annoy 
mankind.  The  female  has  sharp,  stiletto-like 
mouth  parts  that  draw  blood  instantly.  The 
male  carries  weak,  lapping  mouth  parts  with 
which  he  can  only  sop  up  honey  dew  or 
nectar  of  flowers. 

The  eggs  of  these  insects  are  inserted  into 
the  tissue  of  the  stems  or  leaves  of  plants 
that  are  acquatic  or  in  terrestrial  plants  that 
grow  near  or  actually  bend  over  the  water. 

The  eggs  are  spindle-shaped  and  are  white, 
black,  or  brown,  depending  on  the  species. 
The  larvae  have  twelve  segments,  each  is 
decorated  (or  armed)  with  a hard  rubber- 
like ridge  that  encircles  it.  After  hatching, 
the  larvae  make  their  way  to  the  water, 
where  they  settle  down  in  the  debris  and 
mud.  Some  species  select  still  pools,  slimy 
with  algae.  Others  work  into  the  soft  black 
soil  about  the  margin  of  the  pond. 

They  are  greedy  feeders  and  will  eat  a 
variety  of  foods,  including  vegetation,  minute 
earth  worms,  slugs,  and  the  larvae  of 
aquatic  insects. 

After  a winter  pased  in  the  ground,  they 
pupate  during  the  spring  and  emerge  as 
adults  on  hot  summer  days. 

There  are  areas  in  the  United  States, 
such  as  the  Everglades  and  the  Great  Dis- 
mal Swamp,  where  the  deer-flies  occur  in 
such  cloud-like  numbers  that  it  is  dangerous 
for  man  to  enter  unless  properly  clad. 

A Russian  entomologist  writes  that  in 
certain  parts  of  his  country  farming  must 
be  carried  on  at  night,  for  the  deer-flies 
make  day  work  impossible.  Fortunately, 
these  pests  disappear  when  the  sun  goes 
down,  so  the  night  angler  escapes  their 
blood  lust. 

There  is  a maddening  deliberation  about 


FLASH! 

New  Members  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  Appointed 

While  the  press-dead-line  does  not  per- 
mit the  full  story,  THE  ANGLER  announces 
the  appointment  by  Governor  James  H. 
Duff  of  the  following  members  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 

COL.  ALBERT  H.  STACKPOLE,  Clarks 
Valley,  Harrisburg;  WILLIAM  D.  BURK, 
Melrose  Park;  PAUL  F.  BITTENBENDER, 
Kingston;  BERNARD  HORNE,  Pittsburgh, 
and  the  reappointment  of  MILTON  L. 
PEEK  of  Radnor. 

(WATCH  OCTOBER  ISSUE  FOR  PHOTOS 
AND  COMPLETE  STORY) 


the  deer-flies  that  isn’t  shared  by  the  horse- 
flies. The  latter  are  noisy  and  swift.  The 
deer-fly  is  noiseless,  slow,  but  at  the  same 
time  deft;  she  alights  without  a sound,  and 
so  lightly  that  you  are  not  aware  of  her 
presence  until  you  are  stabbed  by  her 
poison -bearing,  welt-producing  dagger. 

There  are  authorities  that  insist  the  welt 
is  caused  by  the  bacteria  introduced  by 
your  scratching  fingers;  nevertheless,  this 
family  of  flies  is  accused  of  carrying  a number 
of  animal  diseases  such  as  anthrax. 

Several  years  ago  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  carried  an 
amazing  story  of  the  transmission  of  rabbit 
fever  by  deer-flies.  A C.C.C.  camp  of  170 
had  30  of  its  enrollees  down  with  tularemia 
at  one  time.  The  boys  were  building  a 
road  through  an  area  inhabited  chiefly  by 
rabbits  and  deer-flies.  The  temperature  was 
high,  and  many  of  the  boys  stripped  to  the 
waist  ...  a perfect  group  of  targets  for 
the  deer-flies. 

Fortunately,  deer-flies  are  rarely  numer- 
ous, and  their  adult  life  is  brief.  They  can 
be  fought  by  oiling  their  breeding  areas. 
They’ll  not  stab  through  a heavy  shirt. 
Repellants  won’t  faze  them.  Probably  they’ll 
continue  to  be  one  of  those  real  flies  in 
the  ointment  that  keep  fishing  from  be- 
coming the  perfect  sport. 
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( From  Page  23) 

in  both  the  community  and  state-wide 
phases  of  “Pennsylvania  Week”  this  year 
mcludes  sportsmen’s  organizations,  indus- 
tries and  businesses,  labor  organizations, 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade, 
state  and  local  government  bodies,  news- 
papers, radio  stations,  hotels  and  restaurants, 
church  organizations,  schools  and  colleges, 
Service  clubs,  veterans’  organizations, 
women’s  clubs,  Boy  and  Girl  Scout  groups, 
department  and  other  retail  stores,  Granges, 
4-H  clubs,  banks,  historical  societies,  art 
galleries  and  others. 

During  the  October  13  to  19  period,  every 
possible  means  will  be  used  to  make  Penn- 
sylvanians fully  conscious  of  the  infinite 
variety  of  products  and  commodities  which 
can  be  proudly  labeled  “Made  in  Pennsyl- 
vania” or  “Made  in  This  Community.”  In 
the  over-all  plan  for  the  observance  of 
“Pennsylvania  Week”  there  are  places  for 
community  industrial  shows,  open  house 
days  at  typical  industrial  plants,  visitors’  day 
and  inspection  trips  through  many  of  the 
larger  industries,  pageants  and  other  special 
community  programs,  department  and  gro- 
cery store  displays  of  commodities  produced 
and  foods  grown  and  processed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, appropriate  ceremonies  at  famous 
historical  places  and  automobile  tours  of  the 
Commonwealth’s  many  regions  of  natural 
beauty  and  scenic  splendor. 

In  short,  in  every  feasible  way  the  “Penn- 
sylvania Week”  observance  will  be  directed 
toward  presenting  to  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  state  this  realistic  challenge: 
“It’s  Your  Pennsylvania — Keep  It  Growing!” 


Reason  for  Light  Spool 

A casting  reel  with  a light  spool  will  pro- 
duce fewer  backlashes.  Because  the  spool 
is  lighter,  it  begins  to  turn  more  quickly  at 
the  start  of  the  cast  and  is  less  lfkely  to 
overrun  at  the  end.  An  aluminum  spool 
with  a cork  arbor  is  ideal. 


LADIES'  DAV  AT  FISHING  CREEK, 
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New  Fish  Hatchery  at  Pymatuning 

To  Produce  Warm-Water  Species 

Bass,  Perch,  Catfish  and  Bream  to  Be  Reared— Initial  Plans  Call  for 

Building  of  66  Rearing  Ponds 


/CONSTRUCTION  is  in  progress  on  a new 
^ unit  of  the  system  of  fish  hatcheries 
operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  near  Linesville,  Crawford 
County,  paralleled  by  Highway  Route  350. 

In  1931  the  impounding  of  a large  body  of 
water  was  undertaken  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania and  part  of  Ohio  known  as  the  Pyma- 
tuning Reservoir  Project.  This  large  body 
of  water  was  created  to  equalize  the  flow 
in  the  Shenango  River.  In  order  to  re- 
tain the  volume  of  water  required  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  necessary  to  construct  two 
artificial  lakes  connected  by  a causeway. 

The  lower  or  main  reservoir  comprises 
about  13,900  acres  of  water  when  full,  part 
of  which  extends  into  Ohio.  The  upper  area 
flows  approximately  2,500  acres  maintained 
at  a fairly  constant  level,  in  addition  to  ap- 
proximately 1,100  acres  of  land  not  flowed 
by  the  impounding  reservoir. 

Since  these  water  areas  are  owned  by  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters,  Water  Power  and  Resources 
Board,  it  was  seen  fit  at  the  completion  of 
the  work  to  designate  the  upper  area  and 
surrounding  land  as  a wildlife  sanctuary. 

When  the  area  was  filled  with  water,  it 
was  heavily  stocked  with  fish  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Board  of  Fish  Commissioners.  Pub- 
lic fishing  is  permitted  in  the  lower  reser- 
voir; but  since  the  upper  reservoir  and  land 
are  designated  as  a sanctuary,  fishing  and 
hunting  in  the  area  have  been  prohibited 
since  the  creation  of  this  project. 

When  fish  crops  in  a water  area  are  not 
utilized,  it  soon  reaches  its  biological  limit, 


Pymatuning  Lake,  at  the  town  of  Linesville. 
land  in  the  foreground. 

and  where  this  is  the  case,  the  surplus  crop 
of  fish  is  generally  disseminated  by  disease 
or  other  factors.  In  1936  and  1937  large 
quantities  of  dead  fish  were  observed  on 
the  shores  of  the  sanctuary.  Studies  were 
made  and  it  was  found  that  the  area  was 
overpopulated  with  a number  of  different 
kinds  of  fish. 

In  order  that  the  fishermen  of  the  state 
might  have  the  benefit  of  this  surplus  crop, 
a management  program  for  this  area  was 


The  new  state  fish  hatchery  will  center  on  the 

undertaken  in  1938.  In  this  program,  th? 
water  area  was  treated  similarly  to  the 
management  of  a forestry  project. 

Each  year  the  surplus  of  adult  fish  are 
removed  and  the  crops  of  smaller  fish 
thinned  down  to  give  those  that  remain  an 
opportunity  to  grow  and  develop.  In  order 
to  handle  the  fish  as  they  were  taken  from 
the  reservoir,  it  was  necessary  to  build  re- 
taining ponds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lake.  As 
this  work  progressed  it  was  observed  that 
these  retaining  ponds  were  ideal  for  the 
holding  and  growing  of  small  fish. 

Commissioner  of  Fisheries  C.  A.  French 
has  realized  for  some  time  the  need  of  in- 
creasing the  board’s  production  of  pond  fish. 
Fortunately,  this  program  has  met  with  the 
whole-hearted  approval  of  Governor  James 
H.  Duff.  Because  of  the  results  that  were 
obtained  in  the  experimental  growing  of  fish 
in  the  temporary  holding  ponds  at  the  site, 
those  in  charge  selected  this  as  the  most 
logical  location  when  it  was  decided  to  ex- 
pand this  phase  of  the  Board's  fish  cultural 
activities. 

C.  R.  Buller,  Chief  Fish  Culturist  of  the 
Board,  will  develop  the  program  of  the 
hatchery.  Plans  for  the  project  were  drawn 
by  Thomas  F.  O'Hara,  engineer  of  the  Board, 
and  the  construction  is  under  his  super- 
vision. Fred  K.  Reidel,  an  employee  of  the 
board  since  1907  and  superintendent  of  the 
fish  management  program  of  the  Pymatuning 
area  since  1938.  will  be  superintendent  of 
the  new  hatchery. 

Admiral  M.  F.  Draemel,  present  Secretary 
(Turn  to  Page  17) 


Surplus  fisli  being  seined  from  the  sanctuary  for  distribution  in  public  waters. 
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St.  Lawrence  Bass 

By  HOWARD  M.  ERNST 


L''  ROM  early  youth  to  middle  age  I have 
•*-  fished  for  St.  Lawrence  River  bass.  In 
all  those  years  the  river  and  its  denizens 
have  never  let  me  down.  For  those  who  like 
fishing,  for  those  who  place  the  small-mouth 
black  bass  on  his  justly  deserved  pinnacle 
of  game  fish  and  for  those  who  just  love 
water,  gentle  hills,  trees,  green  meadows, 
and  the  clear  air  of  the  open  countryside, 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  their  haven. 

Whether  fishing  is  the  primary  or  second- 
ary objective  of  your  trip  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  daily  shore  dinner  cannot  help 
but  prove  an  important  part  of  the  day’s 
routine.  There  are  numerous  delightful 
camp  sites  available,  all  of  which  have  suit- 
able fireplaces,  a good  gravel  beach,  or  some 
smooth  rocks  from  which  to  refresh  your- 
self with  a plunge  in  the  remarkably  clear, 
cool,  and  inviting  water  of  the  river.  Your 
luncheon  may  be  as  you  choose,  but  one 
thing  certain— a juicy,  freshly  caught  black 
bass  broiled  over  the  coals  of  an  open  fire 
or  one  skinned  and  rolled  in  egg  and 
crackerdust  fried  a golden  brown,  will  defi- 
nitely add  to  the  day’s  enjoyment.  How- 
ever, one  must  catch  his  bass  before  he  can 
eat  it. 

Though  St.  Lawrence  bass  are  plentiful, 
they  just  simply  cannot  be  caught  from 
any  dock  or  by  dropping  your  anchor  any- 
where or  casting  at  any  shore.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  will  require  knowledge  and  skill 
if  you  hope  to  catch  your  daily  limit.  For 
example,  it  is  essential  to  use  live  bait  which 
must  be  kept  alive,  thus  enabling  it  to  swim 
freely  around  when  hooked  through  the  lips, 
as  it  should  be.  Very  rarely  will  a St. 
Lawrence  bass  look  at  a dead  minnow.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  decidedly  prefers  a lively, 
kicking  bait  fish. 

Many  times  I have  tried  both  plug  and  fly 
casting.  Stubbornly  have  I insisted  that  an 


experienced  hand  at  these  most  interesting 
methods  of  fishing  could  catch  bass  in  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

Definitely,  however,  the  “bronze-backs”  of 
these  waters  either  cannot  be  thus  fooled  or 
they  persistently  stay  out  of  sight  of  your 
casts.  When  we  had  early  season  openings 
one  might  make  a fair  catch  casting  in  the 
shallows  of  Eel  or  Button  Bay.  Occasionally 
one  could  pick  up  a fish  in  some  narrow 
fast  run  between  two  small  islands,  or  off 
a long  shallow  submerged  shoal,  but  if  you 
wanted  fish  for  the  pan,  live  bait  was  and 
is  absolutely  essential. 

Still,  merely  baiting  your  hook  with  a 
good  lively  three-inch  minnow  and  dropping 
it  overboard  doesn’t  mean  fish  in  the  larder. 
In  determining  the  exact  spot  to  dunk  your 
minnow,  the  time  of  the  year,  condition  of 
the  water,  and  strength  and  direction  of  the 
wind  must  be  considered.  Then,  again,  the 
question  of  whether  to  still  fish,  drift,  or 
troll  is  of  great  importance.. 

With  all  these  factors  to  consider,  one 
just  has  to  know  the  habits  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  bass  in  order  to  avoid  wasting  the 
day  experimenting.  Further,  the  handling 
of  the  strike  requires  skill  and  varies  with 
each  method  of  fishing  and  locality  fished. 
The  fighting  tactics  of  the  bass  themselves 
vary  in  accordance  with  those  employed  by 
the  angler  in  hooking  him,  and  in  turn  his 
actions  are  governed  to  some  extent  by  the 
tackle  he  uses.  Though  tackle  is  not  para- 
mount to  technique  or  stream  craft,  it  is 
important  and  perhaps  should  be  the  first 
item  to  be  discussed. 

Whenever  the  question  of  tackle  is  dis- 
cussed among  fishermen  it  is  usually  well 
to  stand  from  under.  The  reason  for  this  is 
simple.  Tackle  is  fundamentally  a personal 
matter  and  problem.  What  proves  suitable 
for  one  man  may  be  completely  impractic- 


A  St.  Lawrence  bass  battles  on  the  surface  to 
throw  the  plug  clinging  to  its  jaw. 


able  for  another.  The  main  function  of  fish- 
ing tackle  is  to  permit  its  owner  to  take  the 
greatest  advantage  of  such  angling  skill 
and  knowledge  that  he  possesses  and  in 
doing  so  afford  him  the  maximum  in  phys- 
ical comfort. 

For  St.  Lawrence  bait  fishing  I have  found 
a six  or  six  and  a half  foot  light  steel  or 
bamboo  rod  with  conventional  bait  casting 
reel  seat  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  It  is 
neither  too  light  to  handle  such  sinkers  as 
may  be  required  nor  too  heavy  to  break 
tackle  or  take  all  the  fight  out  of  the  fish. 

A multiplying  reel,  say  one  holding  not 
less  than  50  yards,  preferably  80  yards,  of 
hard-braided  silk  line  of  10  or  12  pounds 
test,  will  make  a good  mate  for  the  rod. 
I have  used  a fly  rod  and  single  action 
reel,  but  it  did  not  prove  as  comfortable  to 
handle  and  certainly  was  more  difficult  to 
hook  a fish  with  than  the  tackle  recom- 
mended. 

One  should  also  bear  in  mind  that  when 
sinkers  are  used,  they  frequently  foul  the 
bottom.  If  you  use  a lighter  line,  you  are 
apt  to  lose  a good  part  of  it  trying  to  free 
yourself  instead  of  merely  the  hook  or 
leader. 

The  remainder  of  the  equipment  is  simple 
— swivels  to  place  between  the  line  and 
leader,  a few  leaders  1%  to  3 feet,  single 
gut  about  9/5  in  size,  and  some  snelled 
hooks,  sproat  or  Cincinnati  bass  for  those 
who  prefer  the  crooked  type,  sized  1 or 
1%,  some  split  buckshot,  and  several  small 
wrap-around,  double-eyed  or  snap  sinkers, 
complete  your  tackle  requirements.  Now, 
to  determine  where  to  fish  and  how  to  fish. 

Generally  speaking,  early  and  late  fish- 
ing will  find  St.  Lawrence  bass  in  shallow 
weed  beds  of  about  15  feet  depths.  When 
in  these  waters,  they  may  be  successfully 
fished  for  from  an  anchored  boat,  drifted 
over  or  trolled  over.  Drifting,  however,  is 
difficult,  as  the  weeds  will  foul  your  hook 
and  kill  or  tear  the  bait  off.  Even  if  trol- 
ling, be  sure  to  keep  moving  fast  enough 
for  the  line  to  clear  the  weeds.  However, 
( Turn  to  Page  14) 


A couple  of  women  tourists  bring  a St.  Lawrence  bass  to  the  boat. 
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Pennsylvania  Limestone  Trout  Waters 

By  COCK-Y-BONDU 


lYf  ANY  are  the  ardent  anglers  who  have 
read  about  the  justly  famous  English 
chalk  streams,  but  they  have  never  fished 
them,  nor  will  they  ever  be  presented  with 
that  opportunity,  yet  in  Pennsylvania  are 
limestone  waters  similar  in  practically  every 
respect  to  the  celebrated  streams  of  Southern 
Britain,  which  are  so  rich  in  angling  lore. 
By  and  large  they  both  present  very  exact- 
ing yet  excellent  trout  fishing,  and  therein 
lies  their  great  fascination.  Not  just  any  fly, 
not  just  any  leader,  or  even  any  cast  will 
reap  the  rich  rewards  of  these  fine  but  lazy 
waters  emerging  from  the  great  dependable 
springs  and  meandering  through  the  flat 
water  meadows. 

Certain  counties  in  Penn’s  Woods  are  now 
rich  agricultural  areas  studded  with  lime- 
stone quarries  and  occasional  outcroppings. 
This  geological  formation  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance from  the  standpoint  of  the  angler 
because  here  and  there  channels  of  ground 
water  which  flow  through  this  porous  en- 
vironment outcrop  at  faults  and  form  re- 
markable spring  streams. 

In  some  cases  the  sources  are  well  hidden 
under  the  luscious  light  green  foliage  of 
lucrative  cress  beds;  others  gush  out  of  caves, 
and  some  boil  out  of  the  ground.  All  the 
springs  and  resultant  streams  have  an  abun- 
dance of  food  and  vegetation  which  makes 
for  rapid  growth  and  great  carrying  capacity. 
The  richer  the  land  through  which  a stream 
flows,  the  more  abundant  is  the  food  supply 


A limestone  lunker,  one  of  the  greatest  trout 
ever  caught  In  Pennsylvania.  This  brownie  was 
31  ti  inches  long  and  weighed  15y2  pounds  and 
was  caught  in  Big  Spring  at  Newville  by  the 
man  who  holds  it  in  this  picture,  Don  Martin 
pf  Fort  Hunter. 


of  the  stream  and  therefore  a greater  num- 
ber of  trout  can  be  supported.  Furthermore, 
there  is  a good  rate  of  natural  reproduction 
of  brown  and  brook  trout  in  most  of  them. 

The  water  comes  out  of  the  ground  at  the 
springs  both  summer  and  winter  at  a tem- 
perature of  about  52  degrees  in  a constant 
flow.  Trout  feed  the  year  round  on  active 
aquatic  life,  which  means  they  grow  rapidly 
and  develop  constantly.  This  cannot  be  the 
case  in  the  mountain  streams  of  varying 
temperature  and  volume.  During  the  open 
season  the  water  temperature  hangs  in  the 
low  sixties  during  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
which  is  ideal  for  maximum  activity.  For 
the  most  part  the  streams  are  of  the  mean- 
dering meadow  type  with  but  little  drop  and 
with  great  beds  of  vegetation. 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  trout 
surface  feed  well  for  the  first  three  years 
of  their  lives  then  turn  more  and  more  to 
subsurface  activity.  Here,  where  the  rate  of 
growth  is  great,  fish  well  over  one  pound 
surface  feed  actively  and  frequently,  and  on 
odd  occasions  the  very  large  trout  also 
indulge  in  surface  activity.  Some  of  these 
streams  have  no  stone  flies,  the  nymph  of 
which  is  carnivorous,  devouring  the  more 
desirable  caddis  and  drake  nymphs.  The 
latter,  which  are  the  greatest  of  all  insects 
to  produce  good  fly  fishing,  are  prevalent. 

A twelve  to  sixteen  inch  fish  in  such  water 
is  plump,  strong,  and  beautifully  marked 
and  always  has  a small  head,  indicating 
youth.  The  very  large  ones  are  heavy,  never 
thin,  and  heavy  trout  are  the  strongest  and 
most  desirable.  Even  the  brown  trout  fre- 
quently jump  when  hooked. 

This  quiet  water  trout  fishing  is  so  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  mountain  freestone 
streams,  with  their  pockets,  glides,  broken 
water,  and  pools,  that  it  makes  for  an  en- 
tirely different  and  specialized  sport.  Just 
as  different  is  the  aquatic  life  in  the  two 
environments.  The  man  who  gently  treads 
the  flat  green  banks  of  the  limestone  waters 

( Turn  to  Page  14) 


A 16-inch  rainbow  made  the  disturbance 
pictured  here  when  it  took  a natural  insect 
from  the  surface.  Later  it  struck  with  equal 
viciousness  at  an  artificial  fly.  Notice  the  low 
banks  of  this  limestone  stream. 


LIMESTONE  STREAMS 


The  most  popular  limestone  waters  in 
Pennsylvania  are: 

SPRING  CREEK,  which  flows  through 
Bellefonte,  the  center  of  the  state,  and  the 
large  BALD  EAGLE  below  the  mouth  of 
Spring  Creek,  both  in  Centre  County. 

PENN’S  CREEK,  the  source  of  which  is  a 
Penn’s  Cave,  a limestone  cavern  in  Centre 
County  the  stream  from  which  flows  through 
Union  and  Snyder  Counties. 

FISHING  CREEK  which  flows  through 
Lamar,  in  Clinton  County. 

THE  LITTLE  LEHIGH,  near  Allentown  in 
Lehigh  County. 

SPRUCE  CREEK,  Huntingdon  County. 

CLOVER  CREEK,  Blair  County. 

FALLING  SPRINGS,  which  flows  through 
Chambersburg,  Franklin  County. 

BIG  SPRING,  the  largest  spring  in  the 
state,  flows  through  Newville,  and  BOILING 
SPRINGS,  the  second  largest  Pennsylvania 
spring,  a pond  at  the  town  of  Boiling  Springs 
within  100  yards  of  the  Yellow  Breeches 
Creek,  both  in  Cumberland  County. 

THE  TULPEHOCKEN,  in  Lebanon  County 
near  Myerstown. 

THE  KISHACOQUILLAS  and  HONEY 
CREEK,  in  Mifflin  County  near  Lewistown. 

THE  QUITTAPAHILIA  at  Annville,  in 
Lebanon  County,  may  some  day  again  be- 
come a truly  great  trout  stream.  But  civili- 
zation has  been  its  ruination  and  it  is  listed 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission  as 
polluted  water.  The  lower  half  of  the  LE- 
TORT,  in  Cumberland  County,  famed  in  by  - 
gone years  and  the  most  beautiful  water 
of  all,  is  in  the  same  disastrous  category. 
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OUR  1 947  LEGISLATIVE 
BLUNDERS 

By  S.  DALE  FURST,  JR. 

Chairman,  Legislative  Committee 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 

The  smoke  of  battle  in  the  recent  legislative  session  has  cleared 
away.  We  can  now  evaluate  our  victories  and  failures  and  plan 
a more  effective  campaign. 

In  evaluating  the  success  of  a legislative  campaign  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  its  allies,  one 
must  give  a high  rating  to  the  defeat  of  improper  bills  as  wen 
as  to  the  passage  of  useful  legislation.  In  fact,  in  the  1947  Session 
of  the  General  Assembly  our  accomplishments  in  the  former 
direction  were  of  far  greater  significance  than  ever  before  in 
my  connection  with  conservation  legislation. 

The  chief  fault  of  the  Pennsylvania  Federation — and  this  is 
true  generally  of  sportsmen’s  clubs — is  that  we  go  to  the 
Legislature  with  entirely  too  complicated  a program.  We  con- 
fuse our  friends  and  give  our  enemies  too  many  excuses  to 
scuttle  our  proposals.  It  would  be  better  strategy  to  concentrate 
on  a few  important  projects.  Instead  we  scatter  our  fire  all 
over  the  lot  and  divide  our  forces. 

I have  watched  the  Federation  in  action  for  a number  of  years. 
My  observation  is  that  entirely  too  many  resolutions  of  an 
academic  nature  or  of  minor  importance  go  before  the  assembled 
delegates.  As  you  all  know,  many  of  these  resolutions  are  local 
in  application;  others  deal  with  matters  that  can  be  handled 
directly  with  the  State  Departments  involved.  Passing  a lot  of 
useless  resolutions  clogs  the  machinery  and  I hope  that  a better 
functioning  of  the  panel  system  will  clear  this  up. 

I suggest  you  each  review  the  minutes  of  our  annual  meetings 
of  the  Federation  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years.  You  will  ob- 
serve that  we  take  up  practically  all  of  our  time  considering 
resolutions,  sixty  or  more  of  them  at  a single  convention.  We 
should  ask  the  representatives  of  the  several  departments  to 
explain  their  programs  and  allot  them  specific  times  for  doing  so. 
With  a Federation  representing  over  140,000  members  we  must  grow 
up  and  do  our  job  in  a more  highly  organized  way.  We  should  first 
get  the  current  opinions  of  the  Game  and  Fish  Commissions,  evaluate 
them,  consider  the  facts  and  future  needs,  then  act.  I believe  that 
we  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  a position  to  do  this.  On  bills  in- 
troduced in  1947  there  was  no  instance  in  which  we  were 
opposed  by  the  responsible  representatives  of  either  Commission, 
and  I believe  that  we  have  shown  our  good  faith  to  the  point 
that  neither  Commission  should  hesitate  to  appear  before  us. 

Another  observation  may  be  of  value.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  our  present  arrangement,  under  which  we  place  upon  the 
group  initiating  a resolution  the  responsibility  for  having  neces- 
sary bills  introduced,  is  faulty.  In  the  past  there  have  been 
instances  where  the  entire  Federation  was  behind  an  important 
proposal,  the  bills  were  painstakingly  drafted,  yet  they  were 
not  introduced  because  the  initiating  group  failed  to  get  their 
local  Members  or  Senators  to  sponsor  them.  This  has  happened 
frequently. 

The  suggestion  was  made  in  connection  with  one  proposal 
that  we  have  adopted  and  readopted  at  about  five  annual  con- 
ventions, yet  a bill  to  carry  it  into  effect  has  not  been  introduced. 
I refer  particularly  to  the  recommendation  that  the  machinery  of 
the  Fish  Commission  be  reorganized  along  the  same  lines  as  the 
Game  Commission.  I have  found  from  experience,  however,  that 
if  the  local  group  initiating  the  measure  can’t  find  a sponsor  it 
is  rather  idle  to  introduce  it.  If  there  is  real  need  for  a sponsor, 
he  can  be  found.  Had  it  not  been  generally  known  that  the  ad- 
ministration strongly  opposed  the  reorganization  of  the  Fish  Com- 
mission at  this  time,  and  had  the  Federation  not  felt  that  it 
should  concentrate  on  a different  measure,  a sponsor  would  have 
been  available. 

As  the  Chairman  of  the  Federation’s  Legislative  Committee 
fhi?  year,  I spent  a lot  qf  time  preparing  bills  for  introduction 


in  the  General  Assembly.  I also  worked  with  others  in  the 
preparation  of  bills.  After  the  session  got  under  way,  I was 
granted  the  privilege  of  appearing  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Game  and  Forests.  The  Committee  very  graciously  allowed 
me  to  explain  the  Federation’s  attitude  on  all  the  measures  then 
pending  before  the  General  Assembly.  In  the  questions  which 
ensued  I frankly  stated  that  irrespective  of  my  own  or  anyone 
else’s  personal  views,  and  irrespective  of  the  fundamental  im- 
portance of  the  recommendations,  I was  there  to  explain  the 
Federation’s  viewpoint  on  the  bills. 

The  recent  Legislature  had  before  it  a number  of  proposals 
based  on  recommendations  of  a Special  Committee  of  the  State 
Government  Commission.  Those  recommendations  had  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Committee  after  hearings  where  state  officers  of 
the  Federation  and  representatives  of  most  of  the  divisions  ex- 
pressed their  views. 

From  what  I can  learn,  all  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
that  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  organized  sportsmen,  except 
one  or  two,  were  quite  constructive  in  their  recommendations 
and  voiced  the  opinions  of  the  vast  majority  of  well-informed 
conservationists  in  the  State.  It  is  important  that  one  division’s 
representatives  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  dealing  in  per- 
sonalities and  finding  fault  with  various  departments,  particularly 
the  Game  Commission  and  the  Fish  Commission.  The  criticisms 
were  in  regard  to  matters  which  the  officers  and  Directors  of 
the  Federation  had  thoroughly  investigated  and  found  not  to 
be  worthy  of  further  consideration. 

The  attitude  and  type  of  thinking  from  which  these  petty 
gripes  emanate  is  well-known  to  all  of  us  who  have  been  active 
in  the  Federation.  If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  State 
Government  Commission  Committee’s  conclusions  were  apparently 
somewhat  influenced  by  them,  I would  say  they  should  be  en- 
tirely ignored.  When  practically  all  the  witnesses  before  such 
a body  are  satisfied  to  rely  on  open  negotiation  and  cooperation 
based  on  expressions  of  honest  convictions  to  improve  the  opera- 
tions of  their  agencies,  it  is  unfortunate  that  a few,  with  personal 
axes  to  grind,  can  make  even  a minor  impression,  and  use  such 
a worthy  Committee’s  time  for  a sounding  board.  We  as  sports- 
men can  eliminate  this  kind  of  pettiness  from  our  deliberations 
without  endangering  the  democracy  of  our  organization.  Let’s 
stick  to  fundamental  issues. 

The  wide  variety  of  opinions  among  the  organized  and  un- 
organized sportsmen  caused  entirely  too  many  bills  effecting 
game,  fish,  and  other  natural  resources  to  be  introduced  in  the 
recent  session  of  the  General  Assembly.  Some  of  them  were 
purely  vicious  in  character.  In  some  cases  those  who  sponsored 
them  were  not  even  aware  of  the  real  effect  of  the  bills,  the 
motives  behind  them,  or  the  identity  of  those  who  prepared  them. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  although  the  problems 
of  conservation  of  fish  and  game  are  of  importance  to  sports- 
men, they  are  important  primarily  in  the  recreational  aspects  of 
life.  As  such  they  have  a tendency  to  be  treated  as  of  secondary 
importance  by  the  legislators  except  in  areas  where  the  fish  and 
game  assume  a broad  economic  base  for  the  citizens  daily  living. 
Consequently  we  find  the  most  interest  in  game  and  fish  legis- 
lation expressed  by  the  legislators  from  the  rural  areas.  The 
legislators  from  the  more  populous  areas  are  preoccupied  with 
problems  which  to  them  are  more  pressing.  They  tend  therefore 
to  relegate  sportsmen’s  matters  to  the  rural  legislators  and  to 
forget  that  they  themselves  represent  the  large  majority  of  the 
hunting  and  fishing  license  holders.  The  point  of  view  of  the 
rural  legislator  is  not  often  that  of  the  majority  of  the  sports- 
men, but  his  influence  on  legislation  is  great.  This  is  the  basic 
difficulty  with  the  Federation’s  program  and  is  the  factor  which 
makes  it  so  hard  to  be  effective.  Of  almost  equal  importance  is 
the  fact  that  the  majority  of  game  and  fish  bills  are  introduced 
by  individuals  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Federation  and 
generally  expressing  a desire  to  cure  some  local  problem  without 
any  thought  to  the  collateral  effect  on  other  sportsmen  in  other 
sections.  We  thus  need  information  not  only  about  the  progress 
of  our  own  legislation,  but  also  about  proposed  legislation  of 
which  we  know  nothing. 

Outside  of  our  personal  contacts  with  Members  and  Senators, 
the  only  reliable  source  of  information  in  1947  was  the  weekly 
Legislative  Bulletin  put  out  by  the  Game  Commission.  I believe 
all  organizations  will  agree  that  we  owe  the  Commission  a vote 
of  thanks  for  the  fine  job  it  did  in  getting  these  bulletins  to  us 

( Turn  to  Page  18) 
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Fly  Rod  Frequency 


By  DON  BLAIR 


\ great  deal  has  been  written  on  the  sub- 
•^ject  of  choosing  a suitable  fly  rod.  With- 
out discounting  previous  literature  on  the 
subject,  the  purpose  here  is  to  outline  a 
method  for  quickly  determining  the  useful- 
ness of  such  a fishing  rod;  and  further,  to 
reveal  some  of  the  flaws  that  creep  into  rod 
production  to  cause  later  dissatisfaction  and 
sometimes  failure. 

Offhand,  there  seems  to  be  little  in  com- 
mon between  a fly  rod  and  a violin,  or  a 
piano  string.  But  they  do  have  one  thing 
in  common,  and  that  is  a natural  period  or 
frequency  of  vibration.  Every  fly  rod  has 
a natural  vibratory  frequency  acquired  in 
the  course  of  its  construction.  Unlike  the 
violin  string  or  the  piano  wire,  it  is  not 
subject  to  change,  or  tuning,  once  the  rod 
is  built,  wrapped,  and  varnished. 

This  natural  period  of  vibration,  while  not 
used  in  ordinary  fishing  or  casting  motions, 
nevertheless  determines  the  speed,  the  “ac- 
tion,” and  the  power  of  any  rod  to  perform 
any  given  trick.  A rod’s  natural  vibratory 
time  determines  whether  it  has  a “dry  fly” 
or  a “wet  fly”  action.  It  also  determines 
the  length  and  weight  of  line  it  will  safely 
handle. 

With  this  connection  in  mind,  and  a little 
study  of  the  subject;  it  becomes  possible  to 
choose  a rod  from  the  dealer’s  stock,  and 
without  actually  casting,  to  be  assured  that 
the  chosen  rod  will  perform  as  expected. 

The  advantages  in  learning  to  chose  a rod 
in  this  manner  are  twofold.  First,  very  few 
dealers  provide  space  for  rod  trial.  Most 
stores  have  not  the  space. 

Second,  and  more  important,  vibrating 
the  rod  at  its  natural  period  will  show 
hidden  defects  that  may  not  be  noticed  in 
actual  casting,  but  which  will  surely  shorten 
the  useful  life  of  the  rod. 

The  process  is  ridiculously  simple — only 
the  observations  require  study  and  contem- 
plation. Set  the  rod  vibrating  as  in  the 
diagrams.  Study  the  curves  and  the  nodes. 
Electrically  we  call  them  standing  waves, 
and  sometimes  some  other  things;  but  the 
point  here  is  to  carefully  observe  the  curves 
as  the  vibration  is  sustained  by  the  hand. 

The  diagrams  show  the  different  types 
of  rod  action.  A sharp  eye,  and  a certain 
amount  of  experience,  will  permit  any  man 
to  judge  the  stiffness,  strength,  or  weakness 
of  a fly  rod  in  a moment. 

Defects,  as  a weak  spot  or  an  unsymmet- 
rical  curve,  will  stand  out  clearly  as  the 
rod  vibrates.  Unsymmetrical  curves  are  never 
beautiful,  whether  they  are  observed  along 
a bathing  beach  or  a trout  brook.  And  any 
departure  from  smoothly  flowing  curves, 
perhaps  more  especially  in  a fly  rod,  is  a 
danger  sign — a sign  of  hidden  weakness. 

A ferrule  with  only  the  slightest  degree 
of  looseness  will  telegraph  its  message 
plainly  to  the  hand.  And  with  ferrules  it 
is  best  to  catch  the  first  sign  of  looseness 
and  repair  them.  To  wait  until  the  rod  falls 
apart,  or  the  water  seeps  into  the  bamboo, 
is  only  begging  for  trouble. 

In  the  case  of  a three-piece  rod  it  is  some- 


times difficult  to  be  sure  which  joint  is  at 
fault,  if  only  slightly  loose.  The  offending 
one  can  be  proven  by  the  process  of  elimi- 
nation. Remove  the  butt  joint  and  vibrate 
the  tip  and  middle  sections.  If  the  feeling 
of  wobble  is  no  longer  present,  then  it  is 
elementary  that  the  trouble  must  have  been 
in  the  first  joint. 

This  vibration  test  will  condemn  a good 
many  rods  that  have  the  tendency  to  depart 
from  a single  plane  of  vibration  and  assume 
a rotary  motion.  This  can  be  controlled 
to  some  extent  by  the  hand.  However,  a rod 
with  a clear  inclination  to  drive  its  tip  in 
a rotary  or  oval  oscillation  is  to  be  sus- 
pected. It  may  perform  passably  with  a 
heavier  than  usual  line,  but  since  its  action 
shows  that  it  sets  up  unequal  stresses  in 
the  wood,  it  naturally  follows  that  some- 


s 

thing  is  liable  to  give  way  someday.  Some 
rods  of  this  nature  can  be  made  serviceable, 
though,  by  careful  realignment  and  wrap- 
ping the  guides  along  a plane  that  shows  the 
minimum  of  circular  wave  motion. 

Good  tools  and  complete  knowledge  of 
their  uses  and  their  limitations  are  the 
marks  of  a skilled  craftsman.  The  possibility 
of  becoming  a skilled  fly  fisherman  is  limited 
by  many,  many  things.  Muscular  coordina- 
tion, keen  eyesight,  and  general  health  caD 
be  developed  by  following  in  Izaac’s  foot- 
steps. For  a final  successful  completion  of 
the  project,  however,  a thorough  knowl- 
edge of  his  fly  rod  is  as  necessary  to  the 
angler  as  is  the  knowing  where  to  spade 
the  earth  for  angle  worms  during  a pro- 
longed drought. 


Dry  Out  the  Tackle  Box 
When  you  come  in  from  fishing  let  the 
tackle  box  open  until  it  and  its  contents 
are  thoroughly  dried  out.  This  will  preserve 
the  lures  and  keep  the  box  from  rusting. 
After  use,  shake  the  water  from  bucktail 
flies,  hair  bugs,  and  feather  minnows  before 
putting  them  in  the  box. 
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Pioneer  Fishing  in  Pennsylvania 


By  WILLIAM  BOYD 


i S recently  as  200  years  after  the  dis- 
covery of  America,  the  rivers  and 
streams  within  the  confines  of  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  were  fairly  alive 
with  fish.  Shad,  herring,  and  other  migra- 
tory fish  annually  ascended  the  Susquehanna 
and  Delaware  rivers  and  their  tributaries 
in  such  vast  multitudes  that  the  still  waters 
seemed  to  fill  with  eddies,  while  the  shallow’s 
were  beaten  into  foam  by  their  struggles 
to  reach  the  spawning  grounds. 

As  the  rivers  were  in  those  days  with 
migratory  fish,  so  were  the  mountain  and 
meadow  streams  with  trout.  Whenever  the 
water  conditions  were  at  all  favorable,  this 
great  game  fish  lived  in  countless  numbers, 
and  like  the  shad  and  other  migratory  fishes, 
grew  to  much  larger  sizes  than  are  now 
commonly  found.  Even  catfish,  suckers,  and 
other  common  fish  reached  a greater  full- 
ness of  growth. 

At  that  time  the  Indians  of  what  is  now 
Pennsylvania  depended  almost  wholly  on 
the  fish  supply  for  food.  Proof  of  this  is 
found  in  every  ancient  Indian  village  site, 
where  the  ashes  and  charcoal  of  primeval 
camp  fires  have  preserved  bones  of  animal 
food  devoured  by  the  red-skinned  hunters. 

In  every  case,  no  matter  whether  the 
village  was  located  beside  a large  water 
course  or  at  some  distance  from  it,  bones 
of  fishes  have  been  found  among  the  camp 
fire  ashes.  These  bones  testify  to  the  great 
size  of  the  fish  of  those  times. 

Bones  of  catfish  and  suckers  of  more 
than  double  the  size  of  those  now  caught 


Indian  implements.  The  top  one  obviously  is  a 
fish  hook. 


This  drawing,  from  an  old  book,  illustrates  the  early  Indian  methods  of  fishing. 


are  frequently  found,  skeletons  of  trout 
which  must  have  weighed  from  two  to  four 
pounds  are  quite  common,  and  there  are  no 
lack  of  remains  of  shad  which  would  have 
tipped  the  scales  at  12  pounds. 

As  might  be  expected  depending  so 
largely  on  this  class  of  food  supply,  the 
Indians  were  expert  fishermen.  Men,  women, 
and  children  engaged  regularly  in  the  call- 
ing, not  only  to  supply  immediate  wants, 
but  for  future  needs,  preserving  their  stock 
by  sun  and  smoke  curing. 

After  the  English  came  the  Indians  were 
supplied  English  hooks  and  lines,  but  before 
that  they  made  the  latter  of  hemp  and 
fashioned  hooks  of  bone.  They  also  made 
strong  sturgeon  nets,  capable  of  holding 
sturgeon  of  12  feet  or  more  in  length. 

Information  which  has  come  down  from 
that  early  period  is  to  the  effect  the  Indians 
always  carried  hooks  and  small  harpoons 
with  them  whenever  they  were  on  a hunt- 
ing party.  At  certain  seasons  they  went  out 
purposely  to  fish,  either  alone  or  in  parties. 
They  made  use  of  their  neat,  light  birch 
bark  canoes  to  venture  out  into  spacious 
rivers. 

It  is  known  that  the  Indians  used  weirs 
and  traps,  seines,  gill  and  scoop  nets,  spears, 
bows  and  arrows  and  gigs,  hand,  pole,  and 
set  lines.  They  even  knew  how  to  stupify 
fish  by  using  intoxicating  substances.  Be- 
sides these  things  they  constructed  pens  and 
preserves  in  which  fish  could  be  kept  alive 
until  wanted. 

To  the  Indian  children  mainly  was  left 
the  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow  in  fish  killing. 
That  they  spent  considerable  time  in  pierc- 


ing fish  with  arrows  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  fish  arrowheads  are  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  valley  of  the  Delaware  and 
on  the  Susquehanna  River  shores,  particu- 
larly near  Columbia,  as  well  as  in  and  about 
nearly  all  the  creeks  and  streams  entering 
these  two  rivers. 

While  the  youngsters  eagerly  waded  the 
shallow  brooks  in  pursuit  of  the  speckled 
trout,  or  sluggish  moving  sucker,  their  favo- 
rite resorts  were  the  creeks  which  were 
effected  by  the  tides.  When  the  water  was 
high  the  boys  and  young  men  congregated 
and  shot  the  river  fish  as  they  swam  up 
to  feed. 

The  arrowheads  were  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  use  for  which  they  were  intended 
and  entirely  unlike  in  shape  those  used  for 
the  killing  of  land  animals.  The  arrowheads 
were  often  as  much  as  five  and  six  inches 
long  and  very  narrow,  only  the  hardest  and 
choicest  stone  being  used  to  make  them. 

Wherever  the  streams  were  shallow,  a 
favorite  method  of  catching  fish  was  by  the 
use  of  driveways.  As  soon  as  the  shad  and 
herring  appeared  on  their  annual  journeys 
to  the  spawning  beds  the  Indians  placed 
large  stones  close  together  in  the  water  so 
as  to  make  a huge  V-shaped  pen,  much  after 
the  pattern  of  the  brush-built  driveways 
used  by  them  for  capturing  land  animals. 

All  the  redskins  in  the  village  formed  a 
line  across  the  river  and  moved  slowly  to- 
ward the  open  end  of  the  driveway,  yelling 
at  the  top  of  their  voices  and  beating  the 
water  vigorously  with  brush.  Startled  and 
frightened,  thousands  of  fish  swam  straight 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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There’s  No  Formula  for  FISHING 


By  JOE  MEARS 

The  following  article  is  reprinted  by 
special  permission  of  the  magazine  The 
American  Legion  and  the  author,  Joe 
Mears,  nationally  known  outdoors  writer. 

\ N ex-GI  friend  took  me  to  task  the 
other  day,  and  in  so  doing  put  his  finger 
on  the  chief  mistake  expert  fishermen  make 
in  trying  to  sell  beginners  on  the  fun  and 
relaxation  they  can  find  in  fly  fishing. 

“You  guys  advise  everyone  to  take  up 
fishing,”  he  groused,  “and  then  you  sur- 
round the  sport  with  so  much  technical 
hokus-pocus  you  scare  off  a lot  of  fellows 
like  myself  who  are  afraid  of  being  kidded.” 
As  a near-expert  I was  naturally  taken 
back. 

“Isn’t  it  possible  for  a guy  to  go  out  with 
some  bait,  put  it  on  a hook,  throw  it  in 
the  water,  and  catch  a fish?  Or  do  you  have 
to  study  the  slant  of  the  sun,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water,  the  speed  of  the  current, 
the  wind  direction — then  refer  to  a book 
and  come  up  with  some  secret  technique  no 
novice  ever  heard  of?” 

I mulled  that  over  while  this  unpleasant 
person  drew  a fresh  breath. 

“How  about  all  your  accepted  theories? 
Do  you  always  catch  fish  by  following  them, 
and  never  by  violating  them?” 

“Well,”  I admitted,  “not  always.” 

A warm,  friendly  smile  wreathed  my 
critic’s  face,  and  he  wrapped  an  affectionate 
arm  around  my  shoulder. 

“There,  there,”  he  consoled  me,  “that’s 
all  us  dubs  want  to  know.  Come  down  to 
earth.  We  only  want  to  be  friends.  I’d 
like  to  fish  with  you,  but  if  I had  to  become 
a 33rd  degree  Grand  Angler  before  I could 
catch  even  a teeny-weeny  fish — well,  I just 
couldn’t  face  it.” 

The  bawling-out  opened  my  eyes,  and  not 
a minute  too  early.  Already  it  is  nearly 
April  again.  Magazine  covers  are  depicting 
trick  photos  of  happy  trout  fishermen  smil- 
ingly holding  out  rainbow  whales.  Inside 
the  covers  uninhibited  fishing-tackle  adver- 
tising artists  are  again  doing  a grand  job 
selling  the  fun  of  trout  fishing  to  clerks, 
typists,  grocers,  and  bank  presidents.  But 
where  are  the  would-be  fishermen?  They 
are  home,  reading  the  outdoor  magazines 
and  the  sports  pages. 

Like  my  GI  friend,  they  are  afraid  to  set 
foot  on  the  bank  of  a stream,  afraid  to 
withstand  the  withering  gaze  of  the  estab- 
lished trout-takers  who  will  know,  with  the 
sure  instinct  of  Emily  Post,  that  everything 
the  beginner  does  is  wrong,  wrong  by  the 
terms  of  a baffling  code  which  will  measure 
him  not  by  the  fish  he  catches  or  the  fun 
he  has — but  only  by  his  conformity  to  the 
code. 

It  is  to  all  would-be  fishermen  that  I 
address  myself.  I say  the  comments  of  all 
unasked  experts  are  spinach,  and  I say  the 
heck  with  them.  Go  fishing,  old  man,  any 
time  any  place  and  any  way  the  law  allows. 
When  a buttinsky  shoots  off  his  mouth  to 


you  or  looks  down  his  long  nose  with  a 
disapproving  glance  and  a subdued  smirk, 
remember  what  I,  at  the  risk  of  ex-com- 
munication from  the  ranks  of  experts,  am 
about  to  tell  you. 

Trout  fishing  has  become  hidebound  with 
expert-made  rules  and  theories,  most  of 
which  are  just  ideas  we’ve  become  fond  of — 
sort  of  a ritual  that  makes  us  feel  apart 
from  the  herd  and  has  really  been  too  ef- 
fective that  way. 

The  elite  fishermen  of  today  are  banded 
together  into  sects  and  denominations  which 
have  lost  all  sight  of  the  delights  of  catch- 
ing fish.  We  have  pat  techniques  for  dark 
days,  bright  days,  warm  water,  cold  water, 
east  wind,  west  wind,  full  moon,  half  moon, 
muddy  water,  clear  water,  summer,  winter, 
spring,  and  fall.  Baits  and  lures  are  “right” 
or  “wrong”  without  respect  to  whether  the 
fish  bite  on  them  or  not. 

The  day  doesn’t  go  by  that  some  kid 
with  a worm  and  a piece  of  cord  from  the 
grocer’s  spool  doesn’t  make  fools  of  the  en- 
tire hierarchy  of  Waltonian  dialectic,  whose 
only  defense  is: 

“Sure  he  caught  the  fish,  but  he  didn’t 
do  it  right.” 

Nuts  to  this.  He  caught  the  fish  period. 

Now  then,  if  you  have  been  reading  the 
magazines  and  figure  maybe  trout  fishing  is 
something  you’d  sort  of  like,  be  forewarned 


TT  ERE  is  graphic  evidence  of  the  canni- 
balistic  nature  of  big  brown  trout.  The 
picture  was  taken  at  one  of  the  ponds  of  the 
State  Fish  Hatchery  at  Bellefonte  as  a large 
brown  trout  was  in  the  act  of  killing  a 
smaller  (but  of  legal  size)  brook  trout  it  had 
just  caught.  The  photograph  was  taken  by 


about  one  thing  in  particular.  Sooner  or 
later  you  will  hear  two  guys  screaming  at 
each  other.  What  they’ll  say  will  sound  like 
this: 

“Wet  flies!” 

“Dry  flies!” 

“Wet  flies!” 

“Dry  flies!” 

You  may  wonder  what  this  argument  is 
all  about.  Be  assured  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  catching  fish,  and  doesn’t  concern  you — 
nor  need  it  ever  until  the  day  you  enter 
the  argument  voluntarily.  When  that  time 
comes  you  won’t  need  any  help.  Mr.  Dry 
Flies  is  insisting  that  trout  must  only  be 
caught  with  a fly  that  floats  on  the  water. 
Mr.  Wet  Flies  will  use  a dry  fly  when  he 
feels  like  it,  but  will  sometimes  use  a wet 
fly,  one  that  sinks.  They  will  catch  trout 
either  way.  The  two  men  represent  two 
sects  of  the  fly-fishing  denomination  of  the 
trout  branch  of  the  sport  of  fishing.  Neither 
will  ever  use  a worm  or  deliberately  catch 
a catfish. 

The  dry  fly  trout  fisherman  has  made  up 
his  mind  how  he’s  going  to  fish,  and  he  will 
fight  it  out  along  those  lines  all  summer. 
Don’t  get  me  wrong.  There’s  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  so  long  as  he  minds  his 
own  business.  He  has  simply  refined  the 
sport  so  that  the  problem  to  him  is  not 
(Turn  to  Page  21) 


Calvin  E.  Conklin,  staff  photographer  for 
the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  at  the 
Bellefonte  hatchery.  The  big  brown  trout, 
ignoring  the  presence  of  the  cameraman, 
held  the  brook  trout  until  it  ceased  to 
struggle,  then  turned  it  and  swallowed  it 
head  first. 
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The  Moon  and  Fishing 


By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


rT<  HERE  was  a time  in  the  American  sport- 
ing  scene — back  in  the  early  1900’s — when 
fishing  was  known  as  a lazy  man’s  sport. 
Those  were  the  days  when  you  could  get 
within  casting  distance  of  the  local  bass 
pond  on  opening  day;  when  fishing  poles 
grew  on  every  hickory  tree;  when  legal 
size  was  eating  size,  and  the  limit  was 
largely  determined  by  how  many  hands  were 
sitting  in  for  Friday  supper.  That  was  when 
the  world  was  right  and  the  Sunday  quiet 
was  so  undisturbed  it  lasted  half  the  week. 

Sometimes  between  those  pleasant  years 
and  contemporary  times,  a discordant  note 
of  mysticism  has  filtered  into  the  angling 
art.  For  although  ours  is  a cynical  age,  it 
is  also  an  age  of  extreme  gullibility.  Had 
grandfather,  for  example,  consulted  an 
almanac  before  starting  on  a fishing  trip 
he  would  have  been  thought  eccentric. 
Moreover,  had  he  returned  fishless,  alibing 
that  the  moon  wasn’t  right,  he  surely  would 
have  been  considered  crazy. 

But  grandfather  and  his  times,  for  better 
or  worse,  have  gone  the  way  of  all  worldly 
things,  and  we  now  find  ourselves  in  a 
breathless  age  of  automatic  reels,  fishing 
barometers,  and  pseudo-scientific  theories  of 
applied  fish  psychology. 

The  inhabitants  of  our  waters  feed  on  a 
strict  schedule,  we  are  told:  they  may,  at 
their  convenience,  consult  any  one  of  several 
dozen  daily  newspapers  to  learn  the  exact 
hour  and  minute  for  lunch  or  supper. 
(Special  consideration  is  given  those  fish 
who  are  not  on  Eastern  Standard  Time.) 

Yet  for  all  our  methodism  and  gadgetry, 
I wonder  if  we  do  as  well  at  our  fishing 
as  did  grandfather.  I think  not.  And  in  be- 
lated tribute  to  the  superior  angling  abilities 
of  grandpa  and  his  friends,  I propose  to 
dedicate  the  following  paragraphs  to  the 
debunking  of  the  most  illogical  of  all  our 
contemporary  fishing  legends:  namely,  that 
the  moon  is  in  some  way  responsible  for  the 
feeding  periods  of  fresh  water  fish. 

There  has  arisen  in  recent  years  a sort 
of  fanatical  conviction  among  fishermen  that 
the  moon  determines  the  feeding  periods  of 
fish.  This  belief  is  a prodigal  offspring  of 
the  theory  that  once  led  farmers  to  lay 
shingles  in  the  dark  of  moon  so  they 
would  not  curl  up  and  rot.  The  same  fixa- 
tion is  even  now  perpetuated  by  members 
of  the  astrological  cult,  mystic  sons  of  the 
all  powerful  zodiac. 

As  applied  to  fishing,  the  myth  has  many 
variations:  (a)  bass  will  not  feed  under  a 
full  moon  phase;  (b)  trout  are  adverse  to 
a change  of  lunar  quarters;  and  (c)  muskies 
are  less  apt  to  be  on  their  feed  during  new 
moon  phases.  From  the  Deep  South  we 
hear  the  “moon  up,  moon  down”  version. 
Almost  every  locality,  it  seems,  has  its  own 
favorite  variation. 

Bringing  the  matter  closer  home,  I find 
many  Pennsylvania  anglers  still  believe  that 
brown'  trout  will  not  feed  in  bright  moon- 
light. Walleyes,  they  continue,  are  noto- 
riously susceptible  to  second  quarter  and 


Moon  theories  didn’t  trouble  this  fisherman. 


new  moon  phases.  So  widespread  and  gen- 
eral has  been  the  adoption  of  these  and 
similar  beliefs  that  the  fishing  alibi  has  taken 
on  an  astronomical  trend.  Where  fishermen 
of  grandfather’s  generation  exploited  the 
weather  as  an  excuse  for  poor  luck,  con- 
temporary followers  of  rod  and  reel  may 
offer  the  more  colorful  defense  that  the 
moon  wasn’t  right. 

Scientific  fishermen  and  fish  management 
experts,  as  might  be  expected,  have  taken 
a tongue-in-cheek  attitude  towards  these 
moon  theories.  Point  1 in  this  debunking 
expedition  might  well  be  taken  from  the 
report  of  two  Cornell  scientists,  C.  Mottley 
and  Daniel  Embody. 

In  1942  these  men  conducted  an  experi- 
ment entitled  “The  Effect  Of  The  Full  Moon 

( Turn  to  Page  19) 


QUITE  A SURPRISE! 

Sam  Spinnato,  Meadville  railroad 
and  shop  worker,  got  more  than  he 
bargained  for  while  fishing  for  crappie 
bass  with  a three-ounce  fly  rod  near 
Conneaut  Lake. 

A 39-inch,  18  pound  muskie  took  the 
bait. 

“I’m  glad  I had  plenty  of  witnesses,” 
said  Spinnate  as  he  landed  the  fish 
after  a two-hour  battle. 


Angler  Honor  Roll 


Here  are  additional  names  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Angler  Honor  Roll — for  big  fish 
caught  during  the  current  season. 

Earl  H.  Cogley,  of  R.  D.  5,  Kittanning, 
a brown  trout  19%  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing three  pounds. 

Lawrence  Farr,  of  Warren,  a brown  trout 
24  inches  long  and  weighing  5 pounds,  9 
ounces. 

Henry  D.  Kahler,  of  South  Williamsport, 
a brown  trout  23  inches  long  and  weighing 
5 pounds,  3 ounces.  (See  Page  10.) 

Charles  Zacharias,  of  R.  D.  1,  New  Ken- 
sington, a brown  trout  18  inches  long  and 
weighing  three  pounds. 

Robert  Heverly,  of  Jersey  Shore,  a brown 
trout  20  inches  long,  weighing  7 pounds. 

Ruther  Warren,  of  Shippensburg,  a brown 
trout  24  inches  long  and  weighing  four 
pounds. 

Phil  Cooper,  of  Port  Allegany,  a brown 
trout  27%  inches  long  and  weighing  7 
pounds,  9%  ounces. 

James  Ghiglietti,  of  Jeannette,  a brown 
trout  20  inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds. 
8 ounces. 

John  Tomajko,  of  Adamsburg,  a native 
brook  trout  14%  inches  long. 

Lawrence  Essick,  of  Boyertown,  a small- 
mouthed bass  23%  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 5 pounds,  8 ounces. 

Warren  E.  Harpster,  of  Lewis  town,  a 
small-mouthed  bass  21%  inches  long  and 
weighing  four  pounds. 

George  Taylor,  New  Cumberland,  a wall- 
eyed pike  28%  inches  long  and  weighing 

7 pounds,  15  ounces. 

Charles  McClurg,  of  Harrisburg,  and  his 
son,  Walter,  a carp  32  inches  long  and 
weighing  18  pounds,  12  ounces. 

Charles  Schmidt,  of  Susquehanna,  a six- 
pound  catfish. 

W.  Welnshans,  of  Avis,  a walleyed  pike 
29  inches  long  and  another  26  inches  long, 
in  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna 
River. 

Joseph  Pivarski,  of  New  Kensington,  a 
muskellunge  37  inches  long  and  weighing 
15  pounds,  in  the  Allegheny  River. 

Claude  Neifert,  of  Tamaqua,  a brook 
trout  18%  inches  long,  in  Appensyl  Creek, 
Monroe  County. 

Roy  A.  Butterwick,  of  Allentown,  a brown 
trout  19%  inches  long  and  weighing  2 
pounds,  11  ounces. 

E.  M.  Runkel,  of  Williamsport,  a walleyed 
pike  25  inches  long  and  weighing  4 pounds, 

8 ounces. 

Harry  Kenney,  of  Wyalusing,  a walleyed 
pike  26%  inches  long  and  weighting  6 
pounds,  10  ounces. 

Russel  Strohl,  of  Hazleton,  a pickerel  20 
inches  long. 

Danny  McGeorge,  of  Montrose,  a large- 
mouthed bass  19%  inches  long  and  weighing 
4 pounds,  8 ounces. 

Robert  McKeage,  of  Montrose,  a large- 
mouthed bass  19  inches  long  and  weighing 
4 pounds,  8 ounces. 
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THESE  FISH  COST  BELLEFONTE  MAN  $820 


Quiet,  Please! 

By  E.  E.  APEL 


IV”  ED  and  I had  fished  our  way  far  up  into 
^ ’ the  gorge  of  the  Middle  Branch.  The 
time  was  early  May,  and  the  morning  was 
glorious.  It  was  pure  joy  to  be  in  the  great 
outdoors.  Especially  so,  when  one  could  be 
on  a favorite  trout  water  and  the  brook  trout 
zestfully  feeding. 

At  daybreak  we  had  arrived  on  the  stream 
and  found  conditions  normal  and  favorable. 
It  had  been  my  thought  to  walk  down  stream 
and  dry  fly  our  way  back.  Ned  talked  me 
out  of  this  with  one  suggestion.  He  had  said, 
“Let’s  see  what  the  water  is  like  upstream — 
beyond  that  big  rock  slide,  you  know,  where 
we  quit  fishing  the  last  trip.” 

I always  like  to  explore  new  stretches  of 
trout  water.  Finding  out  what  is  “just 
around  the  next  bend”  has  often  caused  me 
to  do  some  tall  hurrying  to  get  back  in 
familiar  territory  before  darkness  blotted 
out  the  path.  So  here  we  were,  upstream 
beyond  the  big  rock  slide,  sightseeing  and 
fish  prospecting.  The  findings  were  much  to 
our  liking. 

The  country  was  picturesque  and  wildly 
rugged.  The  steep  sides  of  the  gorge  were 
ranged  with  huge  rock  formations  and  dense 
rhododendron  thickets.  Red  brush,  scrub 
pine,  a few  hemlock,  and  white  birch  com- 
pleted the  tree  make-up  of  the  area.  All 
were  bedecked  in  their  new  spring  growth. 
Enormous  boulders  that  had  toppled  from 
the  slopes  dotted  the  gorge  bottom  and 
stream  course.  Occasional  rock  slides  slanted 
downward.  The  slides  formed  retards  in  the 
stream  flow,  and  above  them  there  was 
usually  a nice  stretch  of  fishing  water. 

I had  succeeded  in  taking  a nice  trout 
from  such  a spot,  then  parked  on  the  rock 
slide  to  wait  for  Ned.  While  seated  here, 
smoking  and  contemplating  the  quiet  serene- 
ness of  the  place,  I must  have  dozed.  The 
warm  sun,  the  peaceful  solitude,  and  the 
very  early  morning  start  all  tended  toward 
drowsiness.  Then  I was  rudely  aroused. 
Startled,  it  took  me  a few  seconds  to  ascer- 
tain exactly  the  cause  of  the  noise  that  had 
awakened  me.  Again  came  the  harsh 
squawking  noise;  there  on  a limb  of  an  old 
snag  was  a confounded  blue -jay.  He  had 
discovered  me  on  the  rocks  and  was  telling 
the  country-side  he  didn’t  like  it. 

I relit  my  pipe  and  hoped  my  tormentor 
would  leave.  Blowing  a puff  of  smoke  in 
that  direction,  I admonished  the  jay:  “G’wan 
beat  it — you  nuisance.” 

This  only  brought  forth  new  volumes  of 
jay  profanity,  so  I heaved  a rock  at  the  pest. 
He  only  flew  to  a higher  perch  on  the  snag 
and  fairly  screamed  blasphemies.  This  irri- 
tated me  to  the  extent  that  I now  decided 
to  shoot  the  interloper  and  restore  peace 
and  quiet  in  the  woodlands. 

Along  these  back  country  streams  I al- 
ways carry  a .22  pistol,  for  it  is  not  un- 
common to  run  into  rattlesnakes.  Carrying 
the  pistol  gives  me  a sense  of  security  when 
I am  fishing  in  snake-infested  country,  and 
hollowpoint  bullets  really  do  “the  business” 
on  a rattler. 


Drawing  the  gun  from  the  holster  I said 
to  the  blathering  bird:  “You  asked  for  this. 
If  you  don’t  know  enough  to  shut  up,  I’ll 
shut  you  up,  but  for  keeps.” 

The  jay  continued  to  make  the  forest  re- 
sound with  his  vituperations,  so  I drew  a 
sight  on  him,  pulled  the  trigger — and  missed. 
The  bullet  smashed  into  the  limb  alongside 
the  bird  and  thoroughly  frightened  him.  He 
came  off  the  snag  and  went  flapping  down- 
stream, still  squawking  at  a great  rate.  The 
vicinity  now  became  quiet  again. 

An  hour  passed,  and  still  there  was  no 
sign  of  my  buddy.  I thought  Ned  was  either 
having  very  good  luck  or  lazing  around  as 
I’d  been  doing.  Then,  from  a short  distance 
down  the  gorge,  came  the  sound  of  a shot. 
I was  sure  it  was  Ned  shooting,  but  what 
at?  Could  he  have  encountered  a rattler? 

I was  very  curious  to  know  what  had 
caused  my  pal  to  “crack  a cap,”  but  knowing 
he  was  very  capable  of  taking  care  of  him- 
self, I waited  and  wondered.  Before  long  he 
hove  into  sight.  He  was  neither  hurrying 
nor  excited,  but  was  coming  along  steadily, 
scanning  the  stream  for  rises.  Then  he  spied 
me  on  the  rock  slide  and  came  over. 

“How  ya  been  doing?”  he  inquired. 

“Pretty  fair,”  I answered. 

Then  before  I could  ask  how  his  luck  had 
been  and  about  the  shooting,  he  tinned  to- 
wards me  and  asked:  “Say,  Apper,  are  there 
any  feathers  on  a blue  jay  that  are  any  good 
for  tying  trout  flies?” 

Ned,  it  seems,  is  a better  marksman  than 
I am. 


Names  of  Game  Fish 

Game  fish  have  strange  names  in  various 
parts  of  the  world.  The  lake  trout  is  called 
togue  in  Maine.  Stone -catfish  which  anglers 
use  for  bait  in  the  North  are  called  mad 
toms  in  the  South.  The  fish  known  as  the 
crappie  in  the  North  is  called  chinquapin 
perch  in  the  Lower  Mississippi  Valley. 


fT'  HE  92  fish  shown  in  this  photograph 
cost  John  Whippo,  of  Bellefonte,  $820  in 
fines,  plus  the  costs  of  his  prosecution  on 
charges  of  violating  the  state  fish  laws. 
Whippo  caught  the  fish  in  one  of  the  ponds 
at  a unit  of  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  at 
Bellefonte.  Besides  fishing  in  restricted 
waters,  he  kept  82  more  fish  than  the  legal 
limit.  He  was  arrested  by  George  Magargel 
and  Harold  Stitzer,  hatchery  employes.  The 
fish  ranged  from  six  to  ten  inches  in  length. 


TAIL  OF  WOE 

“First  catch  your  trout  and  then  prepare 
him,” 

old  man  Walton  used  to  say. 

So  being  single  and  a woman, 

I decided  it  would  pay 
If  I’d  catch  a man  then  learn  to  love  him, 
rather  than  the  other  way. 

Knowing  that  men  who  fish  are  sportsmea 
and  the  finest  of  the  lot, 

I dressed  in  fishing  togs  most  fancy 
and  paddled  to  a fishing  spot. 

There  the  wading  men  eyed  me  coldly 
as  I anchored  in  their  pool, 

But  I was  the  center  of  attraction 

though  their  looks  were  downright  cruel. 
Then  cautiously  I cast  a Coachman 
but  the  dem  thing  hooked  my  pants, 
And  one  old-timer  most  untimely, 
cried,  but  not  in  elegance, 

“What  are  you  fishin’  for,  young  lady?” 

“A  trout,”  I yelled,  (but  meant  a mate) 
“Well,  you  wont  catch  one,”  he  snorted, 

“ ‘Cause  you’re  sittin’  on  your  bait!” 

By  Emily  Lenker 


Vitality  of  Catfish 

Catfish  have  amazing  vitality.  They  can 
live  in  the  mud  of  a pond  even  after  the 
water  has  disappeared,  so  long  as  there  is 
enough  moisture  in  the  ground  to  keep 
their  gills  wet. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  FISHING 

'Peek,  « 


WTT  OW  do  you  know  what  kind  of  plug 
to  use  when  you  first  begin  fishing?” 
asks  a reader.  “By  kind  of  plug  I mean 
surface  lure  or  deep-running  lure.  I under- 
stand that  the  pattern  of  lure — that  is, 
whether  it  be  an  imitation  frog  or  minnow, 
for  example — is  largely  determined  by  the 
kind  of  food  the  bass  are  accustomed  to  eat- 
ing in  the  water  that  is  being  fished.” 

There  is  a good  question.  And  one  which 
probably  has  a number  of  answers.  I’ll 
try  to  describe  my  own  favorite  method,  in 
the  hope  that  the  inquirer  may  benefit 
from  it. 

Use  some  kind  of  a surface  plug  first. 
Naturally,  anyone  would  use  a floater  if 
bass  were  taking  food  on  the  surface  of 
the  stream  or  lake.  But  the  surface  plug 
also  is  a good  starter  if  there  is  no  evidence 
at  all  of  actively  feeding  fish. 

Also,  without  the  angler  being  able  to 
detect  the  fact,  the  fish  may  be  cruising, 
watching  the  surface  for  something  to  eat. 
And  the  surface  plug  will  get  a lively  re- 
ception from  them. 

I’d  advise  use  of  a fairly  quiet  surface 
plug,  however.  One  of  those  that  flaps  and 
swims  and  churns  up  the  water  might  just 
happen  to  frighten  fish,  in  daytime.  Better 
are  the  darters,  which  can  be  made  to 
twitch  and  twist  with  little  actual  dist- 
urbance of  the  water;  the  plunkers,  which 
can  be  used  very  gently,  and  the  crippled 
minnow  type  which  are  most  effective  when 
fished  very  slowly  and  quietly. 

If  the  surface  plugs  do  not  produce,  try 
next  a lure  that  will  get  down  into  the 
water,  but  not  very  deeply. 


A floating  plug  is  ideal  for  this.  It  can 
be  retrieved  just  fast  enough  to  get  it 
down  a couple  of  inches  in  the  water. 
Reeled  faster,  it  travels  deeper,  and  it 
always  comes  to  the  surface  when  the 
forward  motion  is  stopped.  Most  floaters, 
incidentally,  develop  a lot  of  motion  when 
reeled  in  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water. 

But  suppose  this  method  also  fails  to 
produce  strikes. 

That  is  the  signal  for  the  plug  caster  to 
turn  to  lures  which  really  get  down  toward 
the  bottom  of  lake  or  stream. 

The  deep-running  plug  is  used  quite 
logically,  since  the  first  two  types  of  lures 
have  proved  that  the  fish  are  not  feeding 
on  or  near  the  surface  of  the  water. 

And  there  are  two  ways  to  fish  the  deep 
plug.  One  is  to  reel  it  swiftly,  bringing 
out  the  maximum  of  action.  Another  is  to 
retrieve  it  with  just  enough  speed  to  keep 
it  from  snagging  on  the  bottom.  It  might 
be  added  that  the  slow  retrieve  is  the  most 
productive;  that  most  plug  casters  make 
the  mistake  of  reeling  in  their  lures  with 
too  much  speed. 

There  is  a definite  reason  for  trying  out 
a variety  of  plugs  such  as  has  been  outlined 
in  the  foregoing  paragraphs. 

Fish  do  not  always  feed  at  the  same  level 
in  the  water.  One  time  they  will  be  taking 
their  forage  on  the  surface.  Another  day 
they  will  be  found  down  in  the  water  a 
bit.  A third  time  they  may  be  grubbing 
around  for  food  virtually  on  the  bottom. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  angler  to  discover 
where  in  the  water  the  fish  are  waiting — 
and  to  fish  for  them  there. 


With  a broad  smile  Lewis  Benson,  of  Mansfield,  displays  the  brown  trout  he  caught  in  a 
branch  of  the  Tioga  River.  The  fish  was  26  inches  long,  15%  inches  in  girth,  and  weighed  6 
pounds,  11  ounces.  It  was  caught  on  a night-crawler. 


This  brown  trout,  caught  by  Henry  D.  Kahler. 
of  South  Williamsport,  in  Fishing  Creek,  Centre 
County,  was  23  inches  long  and  weighed  5 
pounds,  3 ounces. 

And  I have  my  personal  theory  of  why 
the  angler  should  begin  his  search  for  the 
fish  with  a floating  plug. 

If  the  fish  are  on  the  surface,  as  has 
been  said,  they  will  strike  it.  But  if  they 
are  feeding  deeper  in  the  water  it  will  not 
disturb  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
fish  happen  to  be  cruising  near  the  surface, 
a heavy  plug  that  spats  into  the  water  near 
them  and  then  sinks  before  going  into 
violent  action  is  quite  likely  to  frighten 
them. 

The  plan  has  worked  many  times  for  me. 
I hope  it  also  will  for  the  inquiring  reader 
and  for  any  others  who  may  have  the 
same  puzzle  to  solve  in  angling  for  bass 
and  pike  with  the  casting  rod. 


SPORTSMEN  TEACH  BOYS 


A fishing  school  for  boys  is  part  of  the 
“Street  to  Stream”  program  of  the  York 
Chapter,  No.  67,  Izaak  Walton  League  of 
America. 

The  school  rounds  out  the  work  of  chap- 
ter members  who  take  boys  with  them  on 
fishing  trips  and  instruct  them  in  good 
sportsmanship  and  appreciation  of  wildlife 
and  other  natural  resources. 

H.  C.  Allaman,  chairman  of  the  Chapter’s 
activities  committee,  directed  the  fishing 
school.  The  course  included  instruction  in 
the  proper  use  of  fishing  tackle,  in  fishing 
lore,  and  in  the  fishing  laws  of  the  state. 
The  latter  section  was  handled  by  State 
Fish  Warden  John  Ogden. 

All  boys  up  to  the  age  of  16  were  invited 
to  the  school. 


Dry  Fly  for  Panfish 

Jiggle  a dry  fly  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
close  to  and  between  lily  pads  if  you  want 
sport  with  bluegills  and  yellow  perch. 
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ACTIVITIES  IN  OTHER  STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA  in  recent  years  has  in- 
troduced  rainbow  trout  in  waters  for- 
merly occupied  by  browns.  California  is 
reversing  the  process — stocking  brown  trout 
in  streams  formerly  exclusively  rainbow 
water. 

And  the  result,  reports  Henry  Cline- 
schmidt  in  West  Coast  Sportsman,  is  15- 
inch  trout  where  only  six -inch  rainbows 
were  caught  three  or  four  years  previously. 
He  adds  that  the  brown  seems  to  be  readily 
adapted  to  most  lakes  and  streams  in  that 
state. 

In  two  lakes,  the  writer  continues,  there 
are  both  brown  and  rainbow  trout.  The 
rainbows  seldom  weigh  more  than  three 
pounds,  but  browns  up  to  nine  pounds  have 
been  caught. 


A commentary  on  the  heavy  fishing  pres- 
sure developing  on  the  waters  of  Canada 
is  a report,  from  the  magazine  Game  and 
Fish,  from  the  Manitoba  department  of  game 
and  fisheries.  It  says: 

“During  the  months  of  April  and  May 
the  five  pickerel  hatcheries  of  the  province 
were  in  full  operation.  While  most  of  the 
225,000,000  pickerel  fry  hatched  at  the  va- 
rious establishments  were  planted  in  the 
commercial  fishing  lakes,  a substantial  num- 


The  Allegheny  River  near  Coudersport  yielded 
this  fine  trout  to  Dayton  (Duke)  Chilson.  The 
fish  was  25  inches  long  and  weighed  six  pounds. 
It  was  taken  on  a live  minnow. 


ber  were  allotted  sport  fishing  lakes  through- 
out the  province.” 

The  report  also  reveals  large  stocking  of 
lake  trout  fingerlings,  yearling  rainbow  trout, 
large-mouthed  black  bass,  and  speckled  and 
brown  trout. 


New  York  state  is  making  an  intensive 
study  of  its  bass  lakes  and  ponds,  and  some 
interesting  results  are  reported  in  New  York 
State  Conservationist.  A major  problem, 
the  magazine  reports,  is  stunted  growth 
of  bass. 

“The  first  move  (to  remedy  the  situation) 
is  to  concentrate  on  waters  that  can  be 
effectively  managed  for  bass,  rather  than 
for  trout,  bullheads,  or  other  species  . . .,” 
the  report  says. 

“Stunting  conditions  can  be  easily  de- 
tected from  the  study  of  scale  samples  (a 
similar  project  is  under  way  in  Pennsyl- 
vania) , which  clearly  reveal  whether  or  not 
a fish  is  growing  the  way  it  should. 

“Many  ponds  abound  with  bass  that  can- 
not possibly  grow  up  where  they  are.  They 
can,  however,  step  up  their  growth  rate  if 
transferred  to  more  favorable  waters  before 
extreme  old  age  reduces  their  growth  po- 
tentiality, and  in  instances  where  it  proves 
economical  to  trap  out  enough  of  them  for 
liberation  elsewhere,  bass  transfer  opera- 
tions have  a bright  future.  The  department 
now  has  three  fish  salvage  crews  engaged  in 
this  type  of  work.” 

Careful  supervision  of  fish  planting  is  ab- 
solutely essential,  writes  John  R.  Greeley, 
senior  ichthyologist,  author  of  the  article. 
“The  enthusiastic  but  hit-or-miss  type  of 
planting  . . . has  no  place  in  modem  fish 
management,  which  recognizes  environment 
as  the  decisive  factor  in  making  or  break- 
ing good  fishing  for  bass  as  well  as  other 
species.” 


A discussion  of  big  fish  in  The  Missouri 
Conservationist,  includes  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

“Largest  of  the  catfishes  is  a member  of 
the  channel  cat  tribe  known  variously  as 
the  blue  cat,  the  Mississippi  cat,  or  the 
Fulton  cat.  Greatest  of  all  these  fork-tailed 
monsters  ever  taken  from  the  Missouri  River, 
according  to  records,  was  a 315-pounder 
landed  by  a youth  named  Struttman  with 
the  help  of  his  father  near  Morrison,  Mo., 
about  1870.  The  fish  was  caught  on  a special 
hook  hammered  out  by  the  local  blacksmith 
and  baited  with  half  a spoiled  ham. 

“River  legend  has  it  that  the  mate  of  this 
315-pound  catfish  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Big  and  Little  Tavern 
Creeks  until  it  disappeared  about  40  years 
ago.  . . . Several  old  rivermen  reported 

sighting  this  huge  fish  and  estimated  its 
weight  in  the  neighborhood  of  500  pounds. 
Two  fishermen  named  Heineman  and  Ort- 
stadt,  of  Portland,  Mo.,  were  said  to  have 
hooked  it  once,  but  lost  it  when  they  at- 
tempted to  drag  its  massive  weight  into 
their  skiff.” 


Quotation  from  the  Ohio  Conservation 
Bulletin : 


Warren  Cope,  of  Bethlehem,  poses  beside  the 
658-pound  bluefin  tuna,  reputed  to  be  the  largest 
ever  taken  off  the  New  .Jersey  coast,  which  he 
caught  off  Brielle. 

“There  is  nothing  at  all  difficult  about 
learning  to  fish.  It  is  so  simple  and  so 
universally  interesting  there  is  practically 
no  age  limit  for  the  beginner.  And  the 
encouraging  part  about  this  fishing  business 
is  that  even  the  beginner  may  be  highly 
successful  and  travel  homeward  with  a 
light  heart  and  a heavy  creel. 

“Fishing,  even  the  first  time  out,  combines 
the  fun  of  getting  outdoors,  the  thrill  of 
competition  with  the  fish,  as  well  as  with 
fishing  partners,  and  also  carries  the  pos- 
sibility of  some  mighty  enjoyable  eating 
no  matter  how  small  the  catch.  Fishing,  too, 
is  one  of  the  most  versatile  of  sports,  since 
one  may  spend  a few  cents  for  equipment 
and  have  the  same  amount  of  fun  and 
success  as  one  who  spends  a hundred 
dollars.” 


Five  anti-pollution  laws  have  been  enacted 
by  the  legislature  of  Rhode  Island,  as  the 
result  of  a clean  stream  drive  sparked  by 
some  60  organizations  in  the  state. 

An  editorial  in  the  magazine  Federated 
Rhode  Island  Sportsman  comments: 

“The  five  bills  passed  are  of  sufficient 
nature  to  cause  the  guilty  parties  to  end 
their  lack  of  interest  in  properly  treating 
their  sewage.  Expensive?  Yes,  but  in  every 
city  and  town  the  vote  was  to  clean  up  . . . 
Sportsmen's  organizations,  pollution  abate- 
ment committees,  and  every  other  organiza- 
tion will  continue  to  press  for  action  all 
along  the  line.” 

Supporting  the  program  are  the  public 
health  department,  parent-teacher  associa- 
tions, medical  societies,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, shellfish  industries,  newspapers,  serv- 
ice clubs,  and  sportsmen’s  clubs. 
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Go veraor  Names 
Five  to  Board 
of  Fish 

Commissioners 


I ATE  in  August  Governor  James  H.  Duff 
reappointed  Milton  L.  Peek,  of  Radnor, 
as  a member  of  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners and  named  four  new  members  to 
fill  vacancies. 

New  members  are  Col.  Albert  H.  Stack- 
pole,  of  Clarks  Valley,  succeeding  W.  M. 
Roberts,  of  New  Castle;  William  D.  Burk, 
of  Melrose  Park,  succeeding  Edgar  W.  Nich- 
olson, of  Philadelphia;  Paul  F.  Bittenbender, 
of  Kingston,  replacing  J.  L.  Neiger,  of  Scran- 
ton, and  Bernard  Home,  of  Pittsburgh,  suc- 
ceeding Joseph  Critchfield,  of  Ursina. 

Previously  the  Governor  had  reappointed 
C.  A.  French  as  commissioner  of  fisheries 
and  chairman  of  the  board. 

Other  board  members  whose  terms  did  not 
expire  are  Clifford  J.  Welsh,  of  Erie,  and 
Charles  A.  Mensch,  of  Bellefonte. 

Pennsylvania  Angler  presents  herewith 
photographs  of  the  Governor’s  appointees 
and  an  introductory  sketch  about  each. 

Hon.  Milton  L.  Peek 

Rounding  out  his  twelfth  year  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  Board,  Mr.  Peek  is  a veteran  fish- 
erman, widely  known  in  the  fraternity  of  fly 
and  plug  casters  in  Pennsylvania.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  streams  and  lakes  of  his  home 
state,  he  regularly  fishes  in  other  states  in 
this  country  and  in  Canada.  A graduate  of 
the  University  of  Kansas,  he  is  an  executive 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  in  the 
advertising  division,  and  has  been  associated 
with  that  company  the  last  20  years.  Mr. 
Peek  and  his  family  reside  in  Radnor,  Dela- 
ware County. 

Hon.  William  D.  Burk 

Until  1946  president  of  Louis  Burk,  Inc., 
largest  independent  meat-packing  house  in 
the  East,  Mr.  Burk  is  an  active  sportsman 
in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  He  has  long 
been  active  in  stocking  programs  and  has 
made  a study  of  fish  in  this  state  and  other 
areas.  His  fishing  trips  have  taken  him  all 
over  this  country  and  Canada,  where  be- 
sides angling  he  has  indulged  in  his  hobby 
of  photography.  Mr.  Burk  is  a graduate 
of  the  Cheltenham  Military  Academy,  a 
member  of  the  Union  League  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  Rotary  International,  and  numerous 
sportsmen’s  organizations.  He  is  a former 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  and 
Game  Protective  Association,  one  of  the  old- 
est sportsmen’s  organizations  in  the  nation. 
Mr.  Burk  and  his  family  reside  in  Montrose 
Park,  Montgomery  County. 

Hon.  Bernard  Horne 

Mr.  Horne  comes  to  the  board  as  one  of 


Hon.  Milton  L.  Peek. 


Western  Pennsylvania’s  most  accomplished 
fishermen.  He  is  a member  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League,  the  Anglers  Club  of  New 
York,  the  Pennsylvania  Sportsmen’s  Lunch- 
eon Club,  the  Harvard-Yale-Princeton  Fox 
Chapel,  and  the  Rolling  Rock  Hunt  Club. 
He  and  his  family  reside  in  Pittsburgh,  Alle- 
gheny County.  General  superintendent  of 
Joseph  Home  Company  of  Pittsburgh,  he 
was  graduated  from  Pomfret  in  1924,  from 
Princeton  in  1928,  took  a post-graduate 
course  at  Harvard  in  1939,  and  finished  a 
special  course  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
in  1930.  He  saw  active  service  in  the  navy 
and  was  on  the  ill-fated  Nevada  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

Col.  Albert  H.  Stackpole 

Col.  Stackpole  is  publisher  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Harrisburg  Telegraph  and  an 
enthusiastic  fisherman.  He  pilots  his  own 
airplane  and  is  identified  with  many  civic 
and  enterprising  organizations.  He  is  a 
veteran  of  two  world  wars.  Enlisting  from 
Yale  University  at  the  outbreak  of  the  First 
World  War,  he  was  commissioned  with  the 
field  artillery  in  France.  Former  com- 
mander of  the  Governor’s  Troop,  he  was  in 
command  of  the  104th  Cavalry  when  in- 
ducted in  the  federal  service  in  the  Second 
World  War,  in  1941.  He  served  as  a liaison 
officer  in  the  Chinese  theater  and  received 
decorations  from  both  the  United  States  and 
China  for  meritorious  service.  Col.  Stack- 
pole  and  his  family  reside  at  Green  Tree 
Farm,  in  Clark’s  Valley,  Dauphin  County. 

Hon.  Paul  F.  Bittenbender 

Quarterback  on  the  Wesleyan  University 
football  team  for  three  years,  Mr.  Bitten= 
bender  was  graduated  from  that  institution 
in  1928.  Since  the  age  of  five  he  has  been 
an  enthusiastic  fisherman,  having  learned 
the  art  from  his  father.  He  also  is  adept  in 
the  art  of  fly-tying  and  enjoys  hunting.  He 
is  an  official  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  in 
his  home  area  and  a member  of  the  Wyom- 
ing Valley  Country  Club  and  the  University 
Club.  He  is  an  investment  broker  and  is 
associated  with  a firm  in  Wilkes-Barre.  Mr. 
Bittenbender  resides  with  his  family  in 
Kingston,  Luzerne  County. 


Hon.  William  D.  Burk, 


Meet 


By  HARRY  P.  BAGLEY 


rT''HE  hike  through  tangled  weeds  and 
underbrush  delighted  the  kids.  This  first 
encounter  with  ankle-stabbing  star  thistle, 
and  stinging-nettles  which  raised  white  blis- 
ters on  their  tanned  young  arms,  failed  to 
dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  Mike  and  Pete. 

This  was  the  height  of  their  annual  vaca- 
tion visit  with  their  grandmother.  They 
were  going  fishing  with  Uncle  Bud! 

Mike,  seven,  and  Pete,  barely  four,  had 
hardly  shut  their  eyes  in  the  weeks  pre- 
ceding this  highly  exciting  adventure.  All 
through  their  waking  hours  they  had  pes- 
tered friends  and  neighbors  for  information. 
Their  questions — and  boys  of  that  age  are 
interrogators  deluxe — never  strayed  from 
the  subject  of  fish  and  how  to  catch  them. 

There  was  no  point  in  trying  to  dampen 
their  youthful  enthusiasm.  There  was  no 
point  in  explaining  that  pike,  or  catfish, 
or  perch  of  modest  size  should  be  expected. 
The  boys  would  settle  for  nothing  short  of 
a whale,  or  at  least  an  octopus.  And  so 
they  acquired  a vast  and  wondrous  pisca- 
torial knowledge. 

Downstream,  from  where  Uncle  Bud  had 
parked  the  car,  round  a couple  of  bends 
in  the  river,  was  one  of  the  finest  fishing 
holes  in  the  West.  The  Consumnes  River, 
which  rises  in  the  high  Sierra,  flows  beside 
forgotten  ghost  camps  of  the  Mother  Lode 
country  and  finally  empties  into  the  mighty 
Sacramento. 

The  trek  from  the  car  to  the  stream 
proved  eventful.  As  the  boys  and  their 
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uncle  crossed  a brook  on  the  way  to  the 
catfish  hole,  a frightened  valley  quail,  three- 
quarters  grown,  erupted  from  a fern-edged 
pool  and  rocketed  into  a protective  clump 
of  foliage. 

“Was  it  a wild  duck?”  asked  Mike  ex- 
citedly. 

“What  made  it  wild?”  queried  Pete,  ex- 
uberantly. 

There  was  no  time  for  Uncle  Bud  to 
answer.  They  had  been  following  a cow- 
path  atop  the  levee  which  skirted  the  stream, 
and  as  the  boys  crawled  awkwardly  through 
a barbed-wire  fence  a screech,  occasioned 
by  a rusted  wire  drawn  tight  through  a 
staple,  startled  a forked  horn  buck  from 
its  shady  bed  in  a nearby  glade. 

Alarmed  by  the  crashing  tumult  as  the 
deer  broke  for  cover,  the  two  boys  froze, 
their  faces  drawn  in  panic.  They  were  ex- 
pecting a grizzly,  at  least,  to  charge  them. 
And  they  didn’t  relax  their  hold  on  one 
another  until  the  graceful  animal  burst 
into  the  open  and  loped  daintily  over  a knoll. 

The  expression  of  fright  slowly  changed 
to  one  of  admiration  and  delight  as  the 
boys  realized  the  cause  of  their  alarm. 

“Gosh,  he  was  pretty,”  breathed  Pete. 
' Didn’t  he  rim  fast?” 

“Uncle  Bud,”  exclaimed  Mike,  the  op- 
portunist, “when  you  get  me  a bow  and 
arrow,  and  I’m  older,  and  after  you  teach 
me  to  shoot  it,  maybe  we  can  come  back 
and  get  him.  Can  we,  Uncle  Bud?” 

They  stood  there,  the  wonder  of  their  ex- 
perience crowding  thoughts  of  fishing  from 
their  minds,  but  only  for  a moment. 

Resuming  their  hike  along  the  brush- 
grown  levee,  they  finally  reached  the  stream. 
Their  magpie  chatter  was  stilled  temporarily 
as  they  watched,  with  bated  breath,  the 
rigging  of  the  bamboo  poles — the  magic 
wands  which  were  to  bring  to  them  hun- 
dreds of  fish,  big  ones,  maybe  even  a 
whale  or  an  octopus. 

And  there  was  magic  in  the  scene  Uncle 
Bud  was  viewing  as  he  leaned  back  against 
a tree,  well  in  the  shade. 

A couple  of  sun-drenched  youngsters, 
fishing  in  the  traditional  manner;  a couple 
of  kids  sampling  for  the  first  time  a bit 
of  their  national  heritage,  a couple  of  de- 
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votees  of  the  great  outdoors  in  the  making. 

Minutes  passed.  The  afternoon  was  torrid, 
and  the  fish,  particularly  the  catfish,  were 
extremely  non-cooperative.  Pete  was  be- 
coming restless. 

“There  ain’t  no  fish.  I’m  thirsty.  Let’s  go 
home  now.” 

“You  can  just  sit  still  and  fish,”  ad- 
monished Mike.  “You  know  what  the  milk- 
man said.  You  gotta  be  still  and  you 
gotta  be  quiet.  So  don’t  talk  so  much.” 

His  advice  was  forgotten  when  a school 
of  big  carp  submarined  from  the  depths 
of  a downstream  pool  and  nosed  lazily 
against  the  current.  They  passed  almost 
under  the  boys’  feet. 

“Get  ’em,  Uncle  Bud,”  shrieked  Pete,  as 
both  boys  jerked  their  poles  in  the  hope 
that  one  of  the  monsters  had  taken  the  bait. 
But  the  wily  carp,  stream-wise  to  small 
boys  with  fishing  rods,  merely  shifted  into 
high,  cut  a shadowy  path  upstream,  and 
faded  from  sight  in  a riffle  beyond. 

“You  let  ’em  get  away,”  mourned  Pete, 
reproachfully,  despite  the  fact  that  Uncle 
Bud  wasn’t  even  fishing. 

The  carp  and  their  antics  duly  discussed, 
the  lads  settled  down  to  serious  angling. 
Pete  soon  got  a bite  and  jerked  at  the  fish, 
but  only  the  bait  broke  the  water. 

“Well,  I had  a bite,”  he  alibied.  “He 
must  have  got  away,  but  he  was  tuggin’  and 
tuggin’  as  hard  as  anything.” 

“Aw,”  said  Mike,  “you’re  too  little  to 
tell  if  you  have  a bite.  Remember  what  the 
groceryman  said:  Let  them  nibble  a little 
before  you  give  them  a jerk.  I’ll  show  you 
how.  I’ll  betcha  I catch  the  next  . . .” 

He  struck,  and  missed,  as  a fish  made  a 
pass  at  his  bait. 

“Yea,”  chortled  Pete.  “So  the  grocery- 
man  told  you  to  let  ’em  nibble  before  you 
jerked  ’em  in.” 

In  the  course  of  this  brotherly  exchange 
a fish  saw  fit  to  swallow  Pete’s  bait.  He 
pulled  back  with  a vigor  sufficient  to  beach 
a salmon.  Over  his  head  and  into  the  gravel 
several  yards  behind  the  two  fisherman 
soared  a six-inch  Sacramento  pike. 

The  excitement  which  followed  the  catch- 
ing of  this  wondrous  fish  was  terrific. 
The  fish  in  hand  dispelled  the  figments  of 
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imagination..  Even  Uncle  Bud  was  im- 
pressed. Never  had  there  been  such  a fish' 

Forgotten  were  the  whales  and  the  octo- 
pus. Forgotten  were  the  four-pound  carp 
which  had  tantalized  the  boys. 

“And  I caught  him  all  by  myself,  didn’t 
I,  Uncle  Bud?”  stammered  Pete. 

“Aw,  quit  braggin’  on  yourself,”  muttered 
Mike  darkly.  “I’ll  catch  the  next  one,  I’ll 
betcha.”  And  he  did. 

Perhaps  the  future  holds  marlin,  or  tar- 
pon, or  some  other  denizen  of  the  deep 
which  will  fall  to  the  wiles  of  Mike  and 
Pete.  But  no  trophy,  however  rare,  could 
create  greater  pride  or  satisfaction  than 
welled  in  the  breasts  of  those  two  young 
fishermen. 

All  Uncle  Bud  could  see  in  the  catch 
was  a couple  of  trash  fish,  hardly  worth 
bothering  about.  But  the  boys  saw  in  their 
scrawny  little  pike  a bounteous  fish  fry 
for  the  entire  family.  A stranger,  over- 
hearing their  enthusiastic  conversation, 
would  have  thought  they  had  taken  five- 
pound  rainbows. 

Grandma  cooked  the  pike  when  the  boys 
got  home;  cooked  them  brown  and  crisp, 
so  there  were  hardly  any  bones  at  all. 

“Swell,”  said  Mike  from  the  throes  of 
deep  satisfaction,  as  he  consumed  the  sec- 
ond forkful  of  his  portion  of  fried  pike. 

“Brain  food,  too.”  observed  Pete. 

And  the  fishing  trip  was  over. 


ANGLING  BRIEFS 


When  fishing  from  a boat  it  is  a good  idea 
to  rig  up  both  a fly  and  a casting  rod. 
Rowing  around  the  water,  one  will  find  spots 
for  both. 


Reflection  of  the  sun  off  the  water  is 
painful  and  even  dangerous  to  the  average 
human  eyes.  The  effects  are  dizziness,  head- 
ache, and  a general  dull  feeling.  Dark 
glasses  are  a sure  preventive  and  are  well 
worth  the  modest  price  you  have  to  pay 
for  them. 
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( From  Page  2) 

this  method  requires  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  keeping  the  minnow  clear  of  the 
weeds  and  still  near  enough  to  the  bottom 
for  a fish  to  see.  Bass  will  never  strike  at 
a weed-bedecked  lure. 

Having  briefly  discussed  the  required 
tackle  and  the  “when  and  where”  of  bass 
fishing  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  it  is  time  to 
consider  the  “how.” 

When  using  live  bait  I have  found  it 
much  easier  to  land  a fish  once  hooked 
than  it  is  to  hook  him.  Bass  always  swallow 
the  bait  head  first.  However,  in  their  first 
rush  they  rarely,  if  ever,  seize  their  victim 
by  the  head. 

This  would  be  a rather  difficult  stunt  to 
accomplish  when  chasing  a good  lively  bait 
fish  and,  as  previously  mentioned,  lively  is 
the  way  they  like  them.  To  swallow  their 
meal  other  than  head  first  would  be  to  risk 
being  choked  to  death,  for  the  pointed  spines 
of  the  dorsal  fin  of  their  prey  would  stick 
in  their  gullets  and  prevent  the  bass  from 
swallowing. 

It  must  be  further  noted  that  this  fin  may 
be  raised  or  lowered  at  will  and  naturally 
will  be  stiffly  erect  when  the  fish  is  under 
attack.  However  when  swallowed  head  first, 
the  fin  and  spines  point  away  from  the 
bass’  mouth  and  thus  permit  smooth  swal- 
lowing. 

Considering  this  fact,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  one  must  never  endeavor  to  set  the 
hook  upon  feeling  the  initial  strike.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the 
bass  feel  no  tension  on  the  line  and  is  per- 
mitted enough  free  slack  to  grasp  the  min- 
now, mouth  it,  and  turn  it  around  so  as  to 
swallow  it  head  first.  Any  undue  resistance 
up  to  this  moment  will  result  in  his  quitting 
you  or  tearing  the  bait  loose. 

When  you  feel  that  your  bass  has  finally 
taken  the  minnow  by  the  head,  set  the  hook 
with  a short,  sharp  twitch  of  the  rod.  Don’t 
give  the  line  a long,  hard  yank  or  one  of 
three  things  will  happen — the  hook  will 
tear  out  of  the  bass’  mouth,  the  bait  will 
tear  off  the  hook,  or  in  recovering  the  slack 
created  by  the  rod’s  return  to  normal  posi- 
tion the  bass  will  shake  himself  loose. 

Give  a bass  slack  at  any  time,  and  you 
can  count  him  as  lost.  If  the  line  slackens 
but  for  a moment,  the  bronze-back  will 
shake  the  hook  as  a terrier  does  a rat. 
Failing  to  free  himself  under  water,  he 
will  promptly  take  to  the  air.  Just  re- 
member, keep  him  coming,  no  slack. 

On  the  other  hand  you  must  be  on  the 
lookout  for  one  of  his  determined  bull-dog 
rushes.  These  are  best  countered  by  letting 
the  fish  take  line  against  the  drag  of  reel 
and  line.  Should  you  thumb  or  check  the 
line,  something  is  apt  to  give,  and  Mr.  Bass 
will  shortly  be  telling  Mrs.  Bass  how  he 
again  outwitted  one  of  those  eccentric  hu- 
mans called  anglers. 

Though  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  feed 
a bass  line  even  while  trolling,  there  is  one 
occasion  when  it  should  not  be  done.  When 
still-fishing  in  thirty  or  more  feet  of  water 
as  you  will  be  from  mid-summer  to  early 
fall,  do  not  give  slack  on  the  strike.  It  is 
best  under  these  conditions  just  to  lower 
your  rod.  Do  not  permit  the  fish  to  draw 
more  than  two  or  three  feet  of  line.  Hold 
steady  with  a slight  tension;  then  as  the  line 


Fine,  fat  fish  like  these  live  in  the  deep,  cold 
waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River. 


starts  to  move  off  through  the  water  at  a 
rapid  rate,  set  the  hook  in  the  conventional 
manner. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  the  use  of 
this  technique.  Bass  at  this  season  of  the 
year  do  not  feed  with  the  vim  and  vigor  of 
early  spring.  They  do  not  rush  madly  at  the 
bait  and  madly  rush  away  with  it,  hurriedly 
turning  it  around  and  promptly  swallowing 
it.  Instead,  they  gently  mouth  it,  squeeze  it, 
play  with  it,  kill  it  before  swallowing  it. 
If  you  lose  contact  with  him  through  slack 
he  will  have  the  bait  so  softened  it  will  tear 
off  the  moment  you  strike.  In  fact  many 
times  he  will  succeed  in  getting  away  with 
it  himself  before  you  strike  him. 

Further,  if  after  fooling  around  with  the 
minnow  it  shows  no  life  or  resilience,  he 
will  lose  interest  and  quit  you.  Now  with 
thirty  or  more  feet  of  line  out  and  a current 
and  wind,  there  will  be  just  enough  play 
to  give  you  control  and  at  the  same  time 
make  things  interesting  to  Mr.  Bass.  Hence 
there  is  no  need  to  feed  him  as  in  all  other 
cases. 

Admittedly  all  these  instructions  may 
sound  forbidding  and  discouraging,  but  you 
can  quickly  master  the  technique  after  a 
little  practical  experience.  This  can  be  had 
in  a single  day’s  fishing  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Like  as  not  at  the  end  of  that  day  you  will 
be  hooking  and  landing  old  bronze-back 
with  the  certainty  and  skill  of  a veteran. 


Care  of  the  Fishing  Rod 

Do  not  allow  the  fishing  rod  to  lie  on 
the  ground.  Dampness  and  the  fragility  of 
a rod  when  in  contact  with  boots  are  ob- 
vious reasons.  Dampness  will  in  time  ruin 
even  the  best  rod — if  it  lies  long  enough 
without  being  broken  by  folks  walking 
around  near  it. 


LIMESTONE  STREAMS 

( From  Page  3) 

goes  armed  with  long,  fine  leaders,  a limited 
assortment  of  carefully  selected  and  well 
tied  dry  flies,  and  possibly  an  imitation 
water  cress  bug,  some  midge  nymphs  or  wet 
flies,  and  a few  small  bucktails  or  streamer 
flies. 

Sometimes  he  fishes  the  rise  as  the  English 
do,  casing  only  to  surface  feeders. 

The  chances  are  that  he  is  a disciple  of 
the  great  Halford,  who  insisted  that  his  dry 
flies  closely  imitate  the  natural.  He  is 
forever  looking  for  emerging  drake  duns  on 
the  water  and  scanning  the  foliage  and  the 
area  above  the  stream  for  the  returning 
drake  spinners.  He  knows  that  when  either 
or  both  stages  of  the  various  drakes  are  on 
the  water  there  will  be  a rise  of  trout  and 
he  will  probably  see  what  to  imitate. 

His  leader  will  be  long  and  fine,  never 
heavier  than  3x  and  sometimes  down  to  6x, 
or  even  nylon  thread.  The  latter  idea  was 
advanced  by  Phil  Armstrong,  prominent 
Michiganzer,  and  Lee  Wolfe,  the  great  out- 
door photographer,  lecturer,  and  writer. 
The  former  advises  spool  number  ninety - 
six,  a pale  green.  Light  leaders  will  handle 
large  fish  in  unbroken  water. 

Of  the  millions  of  trout  caught  in  the 
open  water  of  Pennsylvania  down  through 
the  years,  probably  the  greatest  of  them  all 
was  taken  directly  below  the  source  of  Big 
Spring  near  Newville  where  the  water 
belches  out  of  a limestone  cave.  Don  Martin 
spotted  the  fish  on  one  fishing  trip  during 
the  ’45  season  and  took  it  on  his  return  visit 
ten  days  later.  It  was  a great  blocky  fe- 
male brown  weighing  15 % pounds,  measur- 
ing 31  inches  in  length.  Don  hooked  it  on  a 
tiny  4/0  Colorado  spinner  and  a No.  12  black 
Strohman’s  nymph,  a combination  he  uses 
when  he  thinks  the  big  ones  are  on  the 
prowl.  He  was  successful  in  landing  it  on 
a 3x  gut  point.  It  happened  right  after  a 
storm  on  a rising  glass. 

In  some  way  the  fish  had  gotten  into  the 
mill  pond,  which  is  brook  trout  water  at 
the  head  of  the  stream.  Scales  were  re- 
moved from  the  fish  for  a reading.  The 
scales  forwarded  were  not  quite  perfect  for 
reading,  but  it  could  be  determined  definitely 
from  them  that  the  fish  was  either  eight  or 
nine  years  old  and  the  growth  the  last  two 
years  of  its  life  was  considerably  less  than 
had  been  the  case  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
years. 

Brown  trout,  the  greatest  fly  fish  in  east- 
ern waters,  reign  supreme  in  most  of  the 
limestone  streams.  It  was  early  May,  and 
we  visited  a great  little  stream,  Falling 
Springs  at  Chambersburg.  The  little  yellow 
drakes,  locally  called  sulphur  flies,  were 
emerging.  For  several  hours  before  dusk 
some  were  continuously  floating  and 
struggling  on  the  surface.  Now  and  then 
one  would  rise  into  the  air,  and  if  it  got 
by  the  song  birds  it  would  light  in  the 
foliage,  there  to  spend  two  days  before  re- 
turning as  a spinner.  But  all  of  them  did 
not  get  into  the  air.  In  every  good  line  of 
drift  there  was  a watchful  but  discriminating 
trout  quietly  sucking  in  each  one  that  ap- 
peared in  the  window. 

We  floated  No.  18  Pale  Evening  Duns, 
Pale  Watery  Duns,  and  Tup’s  Indispensibles 
over  the  surface  feeders.  The  stream  at 
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this  point  is  a right-handed  stream;  that  is, 
when  a dry  fly  is  cast  the  angler  is  on  the 
left  bank  looking  upstream  with  the  rod 
on  his  stream  side. 

Enough  fish  were  feeding  that  it  was 
best  to  stand  back  and  watch  for  a rise  and, 
when  it  occurred,  accurately  locate  the  fish. 
The  currents  of  the  limestone  streams  are 
deceptive.  At  first  glance  the  surface  here 
appeared  to  be  of  slow,  even  flow  but  it  was 
not.  The  lazy  curve  cast  to  the  right  was 
most  useful  in  the  attainment  of  good  floats 
in  this  particular  situation. 

When  the  float  was  right  the  fish  usually 
took,  but  drag  over  a feeder  either  put  it 
down  or  made  it  so  suspicious  of  a dry  fly 
that  the  artificials  were  repeatedly  rejected 
even  though  the  fish  might  continue  to 
surface  feed.  The  first  float  over  a fish  was 
by  all  odds  the  most  important.  A good 
catch  could  be  made  by  a cautious  observant 
angler,  but  not  all  of  our  attempts  resulted 
in  hooked  fish. 

A 4x  nylon  leader  tippet,  which  is  the 
approximate  equivalent  in  strength  of  3x 
gut,  proved  to  be  light  enough  on  this  oc- 
casion. All  three  flies  worked  equally  well 
if  the  presentation  was  right,  and  all  three 
flies  are  certainly  in  the  deceiver  rather  than 
the  attractor  category  when  trout  are  feed- 
ing on  the  “sulphurs.” 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  effective- 
ness of  close  imitation  to  the  natural  when 
compared  to  the  results  of  attractor  flies  oc- 
curred one  April  16.  Usually  we  spend  the 
opening  days  of  the  season  at  Boiling 
Springs,  one  of  the  two  largest  springs  in 
Pennsylvania.  Unlike  the  other  limestone 
waters,  this  is  a spring  pond.  It  covers  about 
eight  acres,  and  the  water  viciously  boils 
upward  from  the  rock  ledges  at  the  head. 
As  is  usually  the  case,  the  trout  were 
actively  feeding  that  early  season  day.  Some 
can  be  seen  coming  up  here  practically  any 
day  of  the  year.  We  have  seen  them  rise 
to  the  first  snow  flakes  of  winter. 

About  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  some 
mottled  grey  drakes  started  to  emerge.  The 
hatch  rapidly  increased  in  volume.  A stiff 
breeze  carried  many  from  the  shallow  water 


A leg  jam  such  as  this  furnishes  ideal  cover 
to  feed  when  they  are  in  the  mood. 


In  early  April  there  is  a good  hatch  and  rise.  A surface-feeding  trout  has  taken  the  fly  and 
turns  on  the  surface  (just  beyond  protruding  stick)  to  seize  another. 


It  looked  very  much  like  the  natural,  but 
the  body  of  the  fly  was  slightly  darker  than 
that  of  the  insect.  The  hackle,  wings,  and 
tail  were  right. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  that  these 
fish  were  highly  selective,  yet  the  Parson’s 
Dun  would  do  the  trick.  The  other  flies 
proved  to  be  utterly  ineffective,  yet  period- 
ically a trout  gobbled  up  the  Parson’s. 

The  flow  or  current  at  the  head  of  this 
clear  pond  is  slow,  yet  it  is  sufficient  to  carry 
a fly.  For  two  hours,  which  turned  out  to 
be  the  duration  of  the  hatch,  the  Parson’s 
produced  a field  day.  Some  trout  took  it  on 
the  natural  float;  others  sucked  it  under 
the  surface  immediately  after  it  was  twitched 
slightly,  and  still  others  took  it  when  it  was 
jerked  along  the  surface  preparatory  to  be- 
ing lifted  from  the  water  for  the  next  cast. 
All  three  methods  were  used  with  each  cast. 

The  emergence  was  completed  at  noon, 
and  the  trout  again  turned  on  the  midges. 
They  would  no  longer  touch  the  compara- 
tively large  dry  fly.  The  two  best  fish  of 
the  day  came  during  this  splurge  of  drakes, 
one  a 16-inch  brown,  the  other  a 19-inch 
rainbow. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  settings  that  we 
have  ever  seen  where  rainbow  trout  do  well 
and  to  a certain  degree  hold  over  for  months. 
In  most  cases  rainbows  do  not  tarry  long 
in  the  eastern  waters  in  which  they  are 
placed.  Just  what  happens  to  them  is  still 
a moot  question. 

The  limestone  streams  have  a great  tend- 
ency to  meander,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
streams  of  little  drop.  This  condition  is  re- 
sponsible for  undercut  banks  and  varying 
lines  of  drift.  Both  are  important  consid- 
erations. One  July  day  a friend  and  I 
futilely  tried  to  hook  three  surface  feeders 
about  20  feet  apart  in  one  line  of  drift 
against  a grassy  bend.  We  could  see  that 
they  were  taking  a small,  buff-colored  beetle 
which  was  most  difficult  to  imitate,  and 
nothing  in  our  boxes  would  take  them,  al- 
though now  and  then  one  would  drown  a 
dry  without  touching  it.  This  is  usually 
indication  that  the  fly  is  too  large,  but  our 
smallest  were  short  shank  No.  20's. 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 


across  the  deep  channel  before  they  could 
leave  the  water  and  climb  into  the  air.  The 
trout  turned  their  attention  from  the  midge 
true  flies  (Diptera  Hilari)  to  the  drakes,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  good  rises  within  cast- 
ing range. 

Several  fishermen  immediately  dried  and 
greased  their  lines  preparatory  to  changing 
from  wet  to  dry  fly  fishing.  We  poked 
through  our  boxes  in  search  of  a close  imi- 
tation of  the  natural.  Everyone  bent  on  a 
different  fly,  although  we  all  agreed  that 
No.  14  was  the  proper  fly  size.  It  was  a 
strange  hatch  to  us,  and  we  have  since 
learned  that  it  generally  occurs  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  trout  season,  but  if  the  season 
is  greatly  retarded  their  presence  takes  place 
during  the  opening  days  of  our  season. 

My  choice  was  a pattern  I had  never  used 
before  but  which  had  occupied  a spot  in  the 
box  for  over  a year.  It  was  a Parson’s  Dun. 


for  trout,  which  move  out  into  the  open  pool 
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After  putting  down  all  three  fish,  we  de- 
cided to  sit  back  and  see  how  long  it  would 
take  them  to  start  up  again.  In  about  45 
minutes  all  three  were  back  in  their  regu- 
lar feeding  positions  and  again  actively  sur- 
face feeding. 

Instead  of  resuming  our  fishing,  we  set 
to  work  catching  small  green  grasshoppers 
and  Japanese  beetles  to  float,  sans  hooks, 
over  these  fish.  From  a position  50  feet  up 
stream  we  dropped  them  near  the  bank  into 
what  appeared  to  be  the  proper  line  of  drift. 
Much  to  our  surprise  the  insects  were  car- 
ried into  the  bank  before  they  reached  the 
fish.  At  this  point  the  stream  is  about  25 
feet  in  width.  When  we  threw  the  insects 
within  five  feet  of  the  opposite  bank  they 
were  carried  right  down  to  the  fish.  The 
same  was  true  when  we  threw  them  five 
feet  from  the  bank  on  which  we  stood. 
Everything  which  passed  over  a line  15  feet 
wide  in  midstream  above  these  fish  eventually 
crossed  the  trout  located  beside  the  under- 
cut bank.  It  was  not  until  then  that  we 
realized  what  very  excellent  feeding  sta- 
tions they  had  assumed.  The  percentage  of 
insects  which  went  over  these  particular 
fish  was  relatively  high. 

But  this  was  not  all  we  learned  from  the 
experiment.  All  of  these  trout  refused  about 
the  first  six  beetles  or  hoppers  that  floated 
by,  then  they  turned  on  both.  After  they 
had  become  beetle  and  hopper  conscious  we 
slipped  below  the  fish  with  dry  flies.  My 
friend  tied  on  a No.  16  honey  hackle  and 
green  bodied  dry  fly  which  is  his  imitation 
of  the  small  green  grasshopper,  and  I tied 
on  an  18  Cochy  Bondhu  Quill,  which  is 
about  the  same  size  and  color  as  the  Jap 
beetle.  The  lowest  trout  took  the  “Grass- 
hopper Green”;  the  second  fish  deliberately 
sucked  in  the  Cochy,  and  a bad  float  put 
down  the  other. 

This  and  many  similar  experiences  lead  us 
to  believe  that  a great  percentage  of  the 
surface-feeding  trout  can  be  hooked  pro- 
vided they  are  feeding  on  something  which 
can  be  imitated  successfully  and  the  angler 
strikes  upon  an  accurate  imitation.  It  goes 
without  mention  that  the  floats  must  be 
natural  and  that  the  leader  must  be  fine 
if  the  water  is  slow  and  clear.  Slow  drag  is 
ruinous,  but  sometimes  fish  will  take  a fast 
dragging  dry  fly.  At  times  trout  will  take 
almost  any  dry  fly,  but  on  limestone  water 
it  is  certainly  best  to  try  to  determine  upon 
what  they  are  feeding  and  then  imitate  it 
accurately  and  fish  it  naturally.  Fish  that 
are  tough  for  one  angler  may  be  relatively 
easy  prey  for  another,  yet  by  comparison 
the  two  fishermen  may  appear  to  be  of  equal 
ability  and  resourcefulness.  The  difference 
is  small,  but  the  result  may  be  great.  Some 
fellows  just  barely  miss  the  boat. 

An  outstanding  example  of  the  effective- 
ness of  a certain  fly  pattern  and  size  oc- 
curred one  day  when  there  was  no  surface 
activity.  Now  and  then  it  is  possible  to 
take  fish  on  dry  flies  when  there  are  no 
rises,  but  this  is  exceptional  on  limestone 
waters.  Several  of  us  fished  for  some  time 
without  doing  a thing  or  without  seeing  a 
rise.  It  was  mid-summer,  and  one  member 
of  the  party  finally  put  on  what  he  calls 
his  brown  grasshopper  fly.  It  is  nothing 


but  a wingless  fly  with  ginger  hackle  and 
tail  and  a dirty  yellow  fur  body  tied  sparsely 
on  a No.  12  long-shank  hook.  Grasshoppers 
are  a more  important  part  of  the  diet  of  the 
trout  of  the  meadow  streams  than  those  of 
the  mountain  streams,  because  of  the  great 
abundance  of  hoppers  in  the  meadows. 

He  immediately  started  to  interest  trout. 
Instead  of  all  three  of  us  concentrating  on 
that  particular  fly,  we  decided  to  experi- 
ment with  various  patterns  and  sizes  be- 
cause we  realized  it  was  possible  that  the 
trout  had  just  gone  on  their  feed  and  would 
not  be  selective.  But  such  was  not  the  case.' 
The  yellow-bodied  dry  fly  hooked  eight  fish, 
and  all  other  flies  none. 

The  tendency  to  fish  slowly  or  close 
together  is  greater  on  limestone  waters  than 
it  is  on  mountain  streams,  for  there  is  little 
necessity  to  cover  ground.  Three  of  us 
closed  a trout  season  below  the  cress  beds 
at  Bonny  Brook,  the  source  of  a stream 
which  flows  through  Carlisle.  As  evening 
approached  there  was  considerable  surface 
activity,  and  all  the  large  trout  in  the  stream 
appeared  to  be  crossing  about  the  great  sub- 
merged beds  of  aquatic  vegetation.  There 
were  only  100  feet'  between  us,  but  we  had 
no  desire  to  change  position  or  move  so 
much  as  ten  steps,  for  each  one  of  us  had 
at  least  one  good  fish  feeding  right  under 
his  nose.  They  proved  to  be  highly  selec- 
tive, and  the  best  we  could  do  Was  take  one 
trout  over  a pound,  and  that  one  fell  to  a 
large  honey  spider  fished  in  a natural  float 
at  dusk. 

The  sparsely  tied  spiders  will  account  for 
very  excellent  fish  in  the  limestone  waters. 
In  fact,  they  will  bring  to  the  surface  fish 
larger  than  those  which  will  usually  touch 
the  standard  dry  fly.  They  flutter  to  the 
water  lightly  when  cast  with  a long,  fine 
leader.  Sometimes  trout  practically  meet 
them  as  they  touch  the  surface;  more  often 
they  are  taken  on  a natural  float.  If  the 
fish  are  feeding  rather  recklessly  they  will 
smash  spiders  in  a spectacular  manner  when 
the  flies  are  dragged  across  stream.  It  is  best 

( Turn  to  Page  17) 


LIMESTONE  PATTERNS 


Dry  Fly — Deceivers 

Hook  Size 

22  Quill  Gordon  or  Blue  Quill. 

22  Buff  football — small  ball  of  light 

brown  fur  and  ginger  hackle,  or 
clipped  deer  hair  bug. 

20  Pale  Evening  Dim  or  Pale  Watery 

Dun. 

20  Quill  Gordon  or  Dark  Hendrickson. 

20  Black  Quill  or  Black  Angel. 

18  Pale  Watery  Dun. 

18  Pale  Evening  Dun. 

18  Tup’s  Indispensible. 

18  R.  B.  Fox.  ' 

18  Ginger  Quill. 

18  Cochy  Bondhu  Quill. 

18  Adams. 

18  Dark  Hendrickson. 

16  Grasshopper  Green — honey  hackle 

and  tail,  no  wings,  body  light 
green. 

16  Grasshopper  Yellow — ginger  hackle 

and  tail,  no  wings,  body  yellow. 
16  Pale  Watery  Dun,  with  blue  grey 

wings. 

14  Light  Cahill  or  R.  B.  Fox. 

14  Dark  Hendrickson  with  yellow 

body. 

14  Parson’s  Dun.  < 

14  Quill  Gordon. 

(Note,  fly  size  is  a paramount  consideration. 
It  is  important  that  a No.  20  hook  is  dressed 
with  a No.  20  hackle  diameter,  a No.  18 
hook  with  an  18  hackle,  etc.) 

Dry  Fly — Attractors 

16  Honey  Neversink  Skater  Fly,  1 % 

inches  in  diameter. 

16  Badger  Spider  with  herl  body,  3/4 

to  1 inch  in  diameter. 

16  Dark  Multicolored  Variant,  3/4  inch 

in  diameter. 

16  Black  Spider,  gold  body,  1 inch  in 

diameter. 

Wet  Flies 

18  or  20  Ginger  Quill  on  short  shank  hook. 
18  or  20  Olive  Quill  on  short  shank  hook. 
18  or  20  Quill  Gordon  on  short  shank  hook. 
18  or  20  Hawthorne  on  short  shank  hook. 
16  Coachman. 

16  Orange  Fish  Hawk. 

16  Gold  Ribbed  Hare’s  Ear. 

16  Adams. 

16  Hawthorne  or  Chenile  Black  Ant. 

14  Hewitt  Nymph  with  yellow  body. 

14  Grey  Cress  Bug. 

12  McCafferty’s  Black  Ant. 


WARDEN  IS  GOOD  SHOT 

A good  man  with  a gun  is  State  Fish 
Warden  George  W.  Cross,  of  Hamer - 
sley  Fork. 

Against  heavy  competition  at  the 
annual  outing  of  the  Consolidated 
Sportsmen  of  Lycoming  County,  he 
carried  off  first  honors  in  the  pistol 
matches  and  scored  the  high  individual 
mark  with  the  small-bore  rifle. 
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Champion  turtle  catchers  of  Berks  County  are  this  father  and  son,  Quintes  (left)  and  Linford 
Strouse,  of  Quakertown.  They  are  displaying  17  of  the  25  snappers  they  caught  on  five  trips. 
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( From  Page  16) 

to  fish  quartering  down  stream  to  get  this 
effect. 

The  fly  and  technique  of  pulling  it  across 
' the  surface  was  developed  by  Edward  R. 
Hewitt,  dean  of  American  trout  fishermen, 
and  he  calls  it  skater  fly  fishing.  When  it 
is  effective  it  is  by  all  odds  the  most  in- 
teresting fly  fishing  of  all  because  the  fish 
attracted  run  large  in  size,  and  their  rises 
are  most  spectacular  in  nature. 

The  spider  is  not  limited  to  dry  fly  work. 
When  saturated  with  saliva  so  that  it  will 
sink  quickly,  it  is  an  excellent  wet  fly. 
The  long  hackles  fairly  breathe  in  the  water, 
and  the  fly  lights  much  more  gently  than 
a bucktail  or  streamer  fly.  This  is  an  asset 
on  unbroken  water.  It  is  possible  that  it 
is  mistaken  for  a crawfish  by  the  trout,  for 
the  burrowing  type  are  prevalent  in  the 
limestone  streams. 

If  we  were  limited  to  one  fly,  the  first 
choice  of  some  of  us  most  certainly  would 
be  the  versatile  Hewitt  Neversink  skater 
fly.  It  is  tied  sparsely  with  two  large 
hackles,  concave  sides  together  about  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  on  a No.  16 
short-shank  hook,  with  no  body,  tail,  or 
wings. 

There  is  a specialized  type  of  wet  fly  fish- 
ing which  has  produced  excellent  results 
on  the  “chalky  waters.”  A midge  wet  fly 
or  nymph  is  employed,  and  it  is  tied  to  a 
very  fine  gut  leader  tapered  to  either  4,  5, 
or  6x.  Nylon  in  the  small  diameters  will 
not  sink.  The  advantages  of  the  fine  leader 
are  twofold.  First,  it  affords  camouflage 
and,  second  and  more  important,  it  permits 
free  movement  of  the  fly.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  at  dusk  and  even  after  dark 
trout  will  not  take  the  midge  when  tied  to 
a 2 or  3x  tippet  but  consistently  take  the 
same  fly  when  tied  to  the  lighter  and  more 
flexible  gut  point  which  waves  freely  in 
the  water.  At  such  a time  camouflage  can- 
not be  so  important;  therefore  we  conclude 
that  free  movement  of  the  fly  due  to  leader 
flexibility  is  the  secret  of  success. 

This  method  of  fishing  and  the  series  of 
humpback  midge  nymphs  and  imitation  pupa 
tied  especially  for  it  was  developed  by  George 
Harvey,  of  State  College,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  famous  Spring  Creek,  Fishermen’s  Para- 
dise, and  has  now  spread  throughout  the 
entire  limestone  area. 

A refinement  to  protect  against  leader 
breakage  has  been  added  by  Vince  Mari- 
naro,  of  Harrisburg,  and  that  is  the  tech- 
nique of  striking  from  the  reel.  A com- 
paratively short  line  is  cast  directly  down 
stream  or  quartering  downstream.  The 
fingers  of  either  hand  do  not  touch  the 
line,  and  the  hand,  not  used  in  casting,  is 
out  of  the  picture  completely  until  a fish 
is  hooked.  To  answer  a striking  trout  the 
angler  simply  lifts  the  rod,  and  the  line  is 
free  to  start  the  reel  into  action.  It  re- 
quires very  little  force  to  sink  the  small 
hooks  over  the  barbs.  An  easy -starting, 
free-running  reel  with  but  little  drag  is  the 
safety  valve  against  leader  breakage  on  the 
strike. 

Some  fishermen  angle  in  this  manner  at 
dusk.  They  watch  for  a cruising  trout  feed- 
ing just  under  the  surface  on  nymphs,  then 


carefully  work  into  casting  position  above 
the  fish.  The  fly  is  fished  directly  over 
the  position  of  the  trout  in  a series  of  small 
jerks.  The  light  tippet  makes  for  free  move- 
ment during  the  pauses  between  fly  action 
imparted  by  the  angler.  The  flies  employed 
are  Nos.  16,  18,  20,  and  22,  often  tied  like 
a live  nymph  about  to  hatch  into  a fly 
with  its  humpback.  However,  the  pattern  of 
fly  is  probably  not  the  most  important  con- 
sideration. Really  good  fish,  those  over 
one  pound,  sometimes  turn  on  such  a minute 
counterfeit.  The  small  hooks  hold  te- 
naciously in  spite  of  their  lack  of  size;  in 
fact,  the  strength  of  their  hold  is  generally 
greater  than  the  strength  of  the  leader. 

The  limestone  waters  of  Pennsylvania 
compare  favorably  with  the  best  trout 
streams  of  the  east,  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  number  of  them  as  there 
are  chalk  streams  in  England.  They  might 
well  be  known  as  American  chalk  waters, 
but,  mind  you,  their  slow  flow  and  weedy 
bottoms  present  vastly  different  trouting 
problems  than  the  tumbling  mountain  free- 
stone streams.  And  we  note  with  pride  that 
many  a limestone  trout  fisherman  returns 
more  of  these  hard  to  catch  fish  than  he 
kills. 

Display  a picture  from  an  English  book 
of  an  English  chalk  stream  to  one  who  fishes 
the  Pennsylvania  limestone  waters.  He  will 
rack  his  brain  trying  to  decipher  what  part 
of  what  stream  in  his  native  state  is  therein 
depicted.  An  English  angler  would  feel  very 
much  at  home  in  the  limestone  country,  and 
he  would  fish  with  great  satisfaction.  He 
would  fish  in  more  pleasant  weather  and  in 
less  wind  than  had  been  his  experience  back 
home  and,  furthermore,  he  could  angle  prac- 
tically anywhere  he  pleased  instead  of  being 
restricted  to  a small,  private  section.  As 
for  the  fellows  who  have  worn  beaten  paths 
to  the  limestone  waters,  these  streams  will 
always  be  the  grandest  of  ’em  all.  To  this 
may  we  sentimentally  add:  “That’s  right.” 


Limit  on  Minnow  Bucket 

Fifty  minnows  is  enough  for  a five-gallon 
minnow  bucket,  according  to  veteran  fisher- 
men, especially  if  they  are  to  be  carried 
any  distance.  A handful  of  water  weeds 
in  the  bucket  may  prevent  injury. 


NEW  HATCHERY 

( From  Page  1) 

of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters,  is 
vitally  interested  in  all  phases  of  out-of-door 
recreation  and  the  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Through  his  personal  inter- 
est, the  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  re- 
cently leased  approximately  85  acres  of  land 
adjoining  the  upper  reservoir,  together  with 
certain  rights  covering  a fisheries  manage- 
ment program  on  the  entire  2,500  acres  of 
water. 

Initial  plans  provide  for  the  construction 
of  66  raising  ponds,  but  the  85  acres  of  land 
in  the  property  will  make  possible  as  vast 
an  enlargement  of  the  hatchery  as  may  be 
desired. 

The  plant  will  be  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  large-mouthed  and  small-mouthed  black 
bass,  yellow  perch,  catfish,  and  bream  (sun- 
fish). 

Two  things  will  set  the  new  hatchery  apart 
from  the  others: 

First,  all  of  the  ponds  will  be  used  for 
the  raising  of  fish.  In  other  hatcheries  a 
portion  of  the  pond  area  is  occupied  by  the 
brood  fish  which  produce  the  eggs  which 
develop  into  the  annual  “crops”  of  all  kinds 
of  fish.  At  Pymatuning,  however,  the  ma- 
ture, or  brood,  fish  will  remain  in  the  water 
of  the  sanctuary.  The  eggs  and  fry  of  the 
various  species  of  fish  will  be  gathered  from 
the  water  and  transported  to  the  hatchery 
ponds  for  incubation  and  growing. 

Second,  nature  herself  will  produce  the 
bulk  of  the  food  for  the  baby  fish  at  the 
Pymatuning  hatchery.  Fish  of  the  warm- 
water  species  thrive  on  daphnia,  a small 
water-flea,  and  on  other  plankton.  The 
water  of  the  Pymatuning  sanctuary  is  rich 
in  this  group  of  fish  food.  This  water  will 
be  pumped  directly  from  the  lake  into  the 
hatchery  ponds,  thus  providing  the  baby 
fish  food  as  well  as  fresh  water. 

In  other  hatcheries  where  warm-water  fish 
are  grown  it  is  necessary  to  grow  the 
daphnia  and  other  plankton  in  the  hatchery 
area.  This  is  an  expensive  operation,  and 
it  also  requires  valuable  growing  space. 

The  new  hatchery  at  Pymatuning  will  have 
the  best  available  equipment,  and  it  will  be 
operated  by  men  long  schooled  in  their 
work  in  the  state’s  vast  fish  hatchery  system 
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regularly.  They  kept  us  informed  and  gave  the  organizations  a 
chance  to  express  their  views  promptly.  But  we  as  a Federation 
did  not  have  an  equally  prompt  and  effective  medium  of  our  own 
through  which  to  lay  our  views  before  our  legislators  and  our 
member  groups.  We  were  weak  in  this  respect.  As  a result,  the 
local  groups  in  their  contacts  with  the  General  Assembly  often 
differed  considerably  with  decisions  previously  made  by  the  State 
Federation  and  often  merely  because  of  lack  of  information. 

One  way  to  overcome  this  of  course  would  be  for  the  Federation 
to  have  its  paid  legislative  representative  in  Harrisburg  every 
week  during  the  session.  Such  a person  is  expensive  and  hard 
to  find.  But  if  we  cannot  maintain  the  right  kind  of  representa- 
tion in  Harrisburg,  it  would  be  far  better  to  present  our  views 
through  regular  communications  direct  from  the  State  Head- 
quarters. I have  in  mind  one  session  when  the  chairman  of  our 
Legislative  Committee  happened  to  live  in  Harrisburg.  Some 
of  the  things  he  did  were,  at  the  time  and  have  turned  out  to 
be,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  majority  of  the  sportsmen 
[of  the  things  he  did],  and  the  legislation  was  going  so  badly 
for  the  sportsmen  that  at  the  last  minute  the  President  of  the 
Federation  himself  had  to  step  in  and  save  the  day.  We  have 
not  yet  corrected  some  of  the  bad  legislation  for  which  our  own 
representative  was  responsible  during  that  particular  session. 

This  year  most  of  the  bills  which  the  Federation  originated 
were  introduced  fairly  early.  Some  unfortunately  did  not  get  out 
of  committee  until  too  late  to  receive  the  full  consideration  they 
deserved.  By  that  time  damaging  proposals  and  amendments  of 
various  kinds  had  been  introduced,  and  we  as  organized  sports- 
men were  compelled  to  spend  much  of  our  energy  defeating 
bad  bills. 

One  of  the  worst  measures  before  the  1947  General  Assembly 
was  the  proposed  transfer  of  40,000  acres  of  Game  Lands  in 
Dauphin  and  Lebanon  Counties  to  the  Department  of  Forests 
and  Waters  under  color  of  setting  it  up  as  a Veterans’  Forest 
The  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  has  plenty  of  tracts  which 
can  be  set  up  as  Veterans’  Forests,  and  many  more  suitable 
ones.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  any  is  so  constituted  now 
that  the  plan  to  take  Game  Land  for  the  purpose  has  been 
defeated. 

Sportsmen  led  by  the  Federation  from  one  end  of  the  State 
to  another  jumped  on  this  proposal.  When  its  sponsors  found 
that  they  were  defeated  they  had  a much  more  sweeping  bill 
introduced  in  the  Senate  to  transfer  any  publicly-owned  forest 
lands  in  the  State  to  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
This  would  have  empowered  the  head  of  a single  department, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  to  take  any  or  all  of  the 
850,000  acres  of  public  hunting  grounds  purchased  with  game 
funds,  without  the  consent  of  the  Game  Commission  and  without 
adequate  compensation.  Neither  of  these  bills  ever  got  out  of 
committee. 

The  Federation  can  check  up  one  real  victory  and  one  from 
which  we  may  draw  several  valuable  lessons.  For  several  years 
the  Federation  has  advocated  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
Resident  Fishing  License  from  $1.50  to  $2.00.  The  Federation, 
however,  was  split  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  to  ear- 
mark the  added  fifty  cents  for  land  purchase,  improvement  of 
fishing  waters,  etc.  Last  year  a committee  of  the  Federation  was 
appointed  to  make  a special  report  and  recommendation.  The 
Committee  reported  a compromise  and  recommended  a 50  cent 
increase  earmarking  25  cents.  Before  the  Legislative  Session  the 
Federation  Directors  had  decided  that  this  would  be  the  test 
measure  and  one  on  which  we  would  receive  the  most  opposition. 
It  soon  became  apparent  that  to  get  the  measure  through  as  we 
wanted  it  we  should  lose  some  other  needed  legislation,  but  we 
felt  that  to  get  this  and  prevent  any  outside-sponsored  vicious 
legislation  would  be  all  we  could  do.  We  got  it,  but  only  after 
a hard  fight.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  opposition  was  not 
from  sportsmen.  We  really  had  the  sportsmen  working  together. 
The  opposition  was  political  in  its  nature  and  from  two  groups 
who  are  not  interested  in  conservation  legislation  from  the  sports- 
men’s point  of  view.  It  also  points  up  the  fact  that  the  legislators 
have  time  for  only  one  or  two  controversial  sportsmen’s  measures 
a Session  because  of  the  pressure  of  business,  and,  finally,  that 
plans  have  to  be  made  early  where  opposition  is  expected. 

We  failed  in  our  effort  to  have  a new  Fish  Code  enacted. 
The  bill  was  not  introduced  as  early  as  it  should  have  been  and 


was  in  committee  too  long  in  view  of  the  unexpected  opposition 
from  the  same  element  we  had  to  contend  with  on  the  Fish 
License  Law.  The  bill  did  not  reach  the  Senate  in  time  for 
proper  consideration  and  it  died  in  committee.  Months  of  pain- 
staking work  in  the  preparation  of  the  new  code  will  not  bear 
fruit  until  1949.  As  already  indicated,  the  bill  to  revamp  the 
Fish  Commission  was  not  introduced  at  all  because  the  Federation 
group  which  originated  the  resolution  this  year  failed  to  get 
a sponsor  for  it,  and  the  Legislative  Committee  found  out  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  its  becoming  a law  even  if  a sponsor 
were  found. 

Various  desirable  game  bills  which  we  as  sportsmen  recom- 
mended were  adopted.  The  most  important  was  the  amendment 
to  require  that  shotguns  and  .22  calibre  rifles,  when  carried  in 
vehicles  at  night,  be  in  cases,  taken  apart,  or  securely  wrapped. 
The  sole  purpose  of  it  is  to  stop  the  deer  jack-lighting.  Every 
sportsman  who  lives  in  the  wooded  sections  of  the  State  knows 
how  important  this  provision  is.  There  never  was  a time  in  the 
history  of  game  conservation  in  Pennsylvania  when  there  was 
so  much  spot-lighting  by  meat-hunters  as  last  year.  This  amend- 
ment will  not  work  a hardship  on  sportsmen  who  think  anything 
of  their  valuable  firearms  or  their  own  safety.  But  it  will  cer- 
tainly make  it  tough  for  the  deer  jack-lighters. 

One  proposal,  not  favored  by  the  Federation,  would  have  ad- 
vanced the  dog  training  season  to  August  1.  It  also  would  have 
made  it  easier  for  those  wanting  to  hunt  foxes  all  year  long  to 
get  special  consideration  for  their  counties.  A bill  to  accomplish 
these  objectives  was  passed  by  the  House  but  died  in  the  Senate 
Committee.  Late  in  the  session  the  same  ideas  were  tacked  onto 
another  bill  which  passed  both  Houses,  even  though  the  Federa- 
tion sent  all  the  Senators  telegrams  opposing  it.  Governor  Duff 
vetoed  the  bill,  and  the  dog  training  season  remains  the  same 
as  it  has  been  for  years.  The  sportsmen’s  opposition  to  that  bill, 
however,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  our  unforseen  opposition  on 
some  of  the  other  bills. 

Now  for  a brief  review  of  the  effort  to  increase  hunting  license 
fees:  In  the  first  place  our  Federation  was  quite  divided  on 

this  suggestion.  We  hesitated  in  February  to  take  a determined 
stand  either  for  or  against  a license  increase,  except  for  non- 
residents. We  were  perfectly  willing  to  sock  our  visitors.  I think 
we  fumbled  the  ball. 

The  Game  Commission  unfortunately  did  not  tell  us  early 
enough  that  they  needed  more  money.  If  they  had  advised  us 
accordingly  we  might  have  acted  differently.  Many  of  us  sought 
to  avoid  the  inevitable  by  assuming  that  the  surplus  the  Game 
Commission  accumulated  during  the  war  years  would  last  a long 
time.  We  - did  not  face  facts  squarely  even  though  we  all  knew 
our  $2.00  fee  would  provide  only  about  half  what  it  did  back 
in  1927,  when  the  last  increase  was  made. 

By  the  time  we  realized  that  the  Commission  would  have  to 
spend  all  of  its  accumulated  reserve  during  the  next  two  years, 
and  could  not  possibly  expand  its  program  as  we  sportsmen  de- 
sire without  more  money  from  each  of  us,  it  was  late  in  the 
session.  We  then  were  busy  licking  bad  bills. 

There  were  actually  about  a half  dozen  bills  in  the  General 
Assembly  to  increase  hunters’  licenses.  Some  of  them  proposed 
a flat  increase  for  everybody,  residents  and  non-residents  alike, 
with  the  additional  money  earmarked  only  for  game  stocking; 
others  proposed  different  kinds  of  licenses  for  residents  and  non- 
residents. Some  suggested  combination  licenses;  others  did  not. 

The  measure  that  received  the  most  attention  was  House  Bill 
454.  It  started  out  with  separate  licenses  for  small  game,  big 
game,  trapping,  and  a combination  for  residents.  It  was  batted 
around  in  the  House  and  finally  passed  with  no  increase  for 
residents  except  the  issuing  fee,  but  a sizeable  increase  for  non- 
residents. When  it  got  to  the  Senate,  the  separate  license  features 
for  both  residents  and  non-residents  were  restored,  with  a lower 
fee  for  non-residents  hunting  small  game.  The  House  refused  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments.  The  separate  licenses  for 
residents  was  the  main  objection.  Conferees  were  appointed. 
They  agreed  upon  a single  license  for  all  residents,  increased 
to  $2.60,  starting  in  1948;  a separate  small  game  license  for  non- 
residents at  $10.25,  a big  game  license  at  $15.25,  and  a non- 
resident trapper’s  license  for  $25.25,  the  new  schedule  for  visiting 
hunters  to  start  this  Fall. 

The  Senate  promptly  accepted  its  conference  committee’s  re- 
commendations, but  the  report  came  before  the  House  at  an 
unfortunate  time.  It  did  not  receive  the  consideration  it  deserved 
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and  was  defeated.  When  the  House  refused  to  support  its  con- 
ference committee,  it  appointed  a second  committee.  It  failed  to 
resolve  the  differences  with  the  Senate,  and  the  proposition  died. 
Along  with  it  went  some  other  very  desirable  changes  in  the  law. 
Actually  I am  told  the  increases  recommended  in  the  conference 
committee’s  report  would  have  added  only  about  $500,000  of 
additional  revenue,  beginning  next  year. 

We  got  the  Fish  Commission  more  money  this  season.  But  the 
Legislature  in  effect  told  the  Game  Commission  to  bust  the  bank 
first,  then  they  might  bail  them  out.  This  amounted  to  telling 
the  Commission  that  it’s  not  good  business  to  accumulate  the 
sportsmen’s  money,  or  to  have  a sizeable  working  reserve  iD 
the  sock  for  emergencies. 

I am  convinced,  as  most  broadminded  sportsmen  must  be, 
that  in  the  next  session  we  organized  sportsmen  should  go  before 
the  General  Assembly  with  a united  front  for  a substantial  in- 
crease in  our  hunting  license  fees.  A department  which  budgets 
$3,300,000,  the  Game  Commission’s  budget  for  this  fiscal  year, 
can’t  operate  very  long  on  accumulated  balances  when  it  spends 
almost  $1,000,000  more  than  its  income  the  year  before.  The  Com- 
mission cannot  expand  its  activities  as  the  sportsmen  request 
unless  we  give  it  more  money.  In  fact,  I fear  some  very 
essential  programs,  such  as  expansion  of  the  Cooperative  Farm- 
Game  projects,  and  more  intensive  food  and  cover  work,  will 
have  to  be  abandoned.  We  certainly  can’t  stock  more  game  (the 
wisdom  of  which  I question  personally,  although  the  hunters 
seem  to  want  it) , pay  bigger  and  better  bounties,  hire  more 


men  and  pay  them  well,  and  do  the  many  other  things  we  want 
with  the  present  $2.00  license. 

In  this  connection,  it  might  be  well  to  take  a look  at  some  of 
our  sister  states.  Upon  inquiry  I find  that,  for  all  kinds  of  state- 
wide hunting  and  trapping,  residents  in  other  states  must  pay 
much  higher  fees:  For  example,  Michigan,  $7.50;  Maryland,  $5.25; 
New  Jersey,  $3.15  (after  January  1);  New  York,  $2.50;  and 
Virginia,  $2.50.  We  here,  with  a bigger  program  and  more  hunters 
to  accommodate,  cannot  get  by  for  $2.00.  But  unless  we  wake 
up  the  Legislature  and  the  sportsmen  by  1949,  the  kind  of  hunting 
we  have  known  will  be  gone  forever  for  the  ordinary  sportsman 

I have  tried  to  hit  only  a few  of  the  high  spots,  and  to  point 
out  why  we  failed  to  get  more  of  what  we  should  have  gotten 
in  the  1947  Session.  Let  us  as  sportsmen  take  a lesson  from  our 
experience,  agree  to  tackle  a few  important  projects  for  the  194$ 
Session,  then  stick  together  and  get  them  through. 

Again  I say,  in  evaluating  our  recent  legislative  score,  let  us 
remember  that  it  is  fully  as  important  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  measures  we  killed  as  it  is  those  we  passed.  The  readers  of 
the  Angler  will  undoubtedly  share  my  feeling  that  the 
loss  of  one-half  million  dollars  in  added  revenue  for  one  year 
for  the  Game  Fund  was  not  too  great  a price  to  pay  for  having 
saved  five  million  dollars  worth  of  public  hunting  grounds  from 
the  land-grabbers,  blocking  efforts  to  insert  emasculating  pro- 
visions in  both  the  Game  Laws  and  the  Fish  Laws,  and  securing 
our  prime  objective — the  earmarked  increase  in  the  Fishing 
License  Fee.  Our  score  was  not  all  zeros! 


How  much  attention  do  fish  in  a small  stream  like  this  pay  to  phases  of  the  moon? 


ALONG  THE  STREAMS 


Members  of  the  Schuylkill  County  Sports- 
men’s Association  are  promoting  a campaign 
for  a fishing  and  recreational  dam  some- 
where in  the  county.  State  assistance  on 
the  project  is  sought. 


A seven-week  course  in  boating  safety 
and  in  water  traffic  regulations  was  con- 
ducted at  Lancaster.  It  was  sponsored  by 
the  coast  guard  auxiliary,  and  State  Fish 
Warden  Robert  M.  Greener  co-operated. 


A fish  hatchery  will  be  operated  by  the 
Boyertown  Rod  and  Gun  Club  in  Seisholtz’s 
Dam,  at  New  Berlinville.  The  club  plans 
to  breed  bass  and  bluegill  sunfish,  with  the 
federal  government  supplying  fingerlings. 
The  fish  will  be  for  distribution  in  public 
streams  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners.  The  dam  served  as 
a fish  nursery  before,  but  was  suspended 
during  the  war  years. 


MOON  AND  FISHING 

( From  Page  8) 

On  Trout  Fishing,”  which  was  subsequently 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association.  Their  investigation 
stated  that  the  “difference  between  the  catch 
(of  rainbow  trout)  at  the  time  of  full  moon 
and  the  catch  at  other  times  is  not  statis- 
tically significant.” 

It  further  submitted  that  “the  moon  may 
have  an  effect  on  fishing,  but,  if  so,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  great  enough  to  be  of  prac- 
tical importance.” 

Most  moon  theories  are  laid  to  one  of  three 
motivations: 

That  the  moon  directs  an  influence  over 
fishlife  through  action  on  the  tides;  that 
the  mating  and  feeding  activities  of  lesser 
marine  organisms  are  directly  governed  by 
the  moon  (true  in  some  cases),  and  that  the 
moon  synchronized  activities  of  these  or- 


ganisms stimulate  the  feeding  of  game  fish; 
and  that  the  moon  exerts  a still  more  direct 
influence,  either  through  gravitational  pull, 
lunar  illumination,  or  some  mysterious 
whatsit  transmitted  through  the  moonbeams 
compelling  Mr.  Bass  to  make  an  immediate 
assault  on  the  nearest  plug,  spoon,  or  what 
have  you. 

There  are  many  aspects  to  this  moon 
fishing  legend,  all  highly  controversial  and 
mostly  lacking  in  scientific  proof.  Until 
such  theories  are  carefully  and  scientifically 
examined,  fishermen  will  be  wise  to  conduct 
their  sporting  activities  under  the  time- 
tested  codes  of  Outdoor  America. 


Keep  the  Bearings  Oiled 

The  bearings  of  a bait  casting  rod  should 
be  oiled  every  few  hours  while  it  is  in  use 
on  the  stream  or  lake. 


The  Chester  County  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs  is  co-operating  with  the  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  in  planning  a biolog- 
ical survey  of  all  public  waters  in  the 
county.  These  will  include  the  Brandy- 
wine but  will  be  concentrated  on  streams 
not  now  approved  for  state  stocking.  The 
purpose  of  the  survey  will  be  to  determine 
what  work  can  be  done  to  make  them  accep- 
table as  fishing  streams. 


Repairs  have  been  made  to  the  large 
dam  covering  20  acres  on  the  Yellow 
Breeches  Creek,  near  Carlisle.  Water  from 
the  dam  runs  into  the  Boiling  Springs  lake. 
Earth  was  moved  to  close  breaks  in  the 
dam.  The  lake  and  dam  long  have  been 
popular  fishing  spots.  The  springs  there 
are  the  largest  in  Pennsylvania. 
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EARI.V  INDIAN  METHODS  OF  COOKING  FISH. 


This  sketch,  printed  in  a hook  many  decades  old,  depicts  Indians  cooking  fish  over  a Mazing 
fire.  Note  that  all  the  fish  are  quite  large. 


PIONEER  FISHING 

( From  Page  6) 

to  the  pen  built  for  them,  and  when  they 
were  well  within  escape  was  barred  by  a 
huge  net  stretched  across  the  entrance. 
Thus  the  fish  were  imprisoned  to  be  slaugh- 
tered at  leisure. 

That  nets  were  largely  used  by  the  Indians 
has  been  proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  On  all  village  sites  are  found  re- 
mains of  Indian  pottery,  and  this  pottery  the 
aborigines  were  fond  of  ornamenting.  Much 
of  it  in  this  connection  bears  the  imprint 
of  fish  nets. 

Seines  and  nets  had  lead  lines  made  of 
small  circular  flat  stones  having  two  deep 
notches  to  keep  the  lines  from  slipping. 
These  “leads”  have  been  found  by  the  thou- 
sands in  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna 

Rivers.  . 

Many  years  ago  in  a mud  deposit  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  there  was  found 
a series  of  about  30  seine  “leads”  stretched 
in  an  irregular  line  about  18  inches  apart. 
From  their  position  and  other  evidence 
found  in  connection  therewith,  it  was  ap- 
parent they  formed  part  of  a net  which  had 
been  set  and  then  abandoned. 

Instead  of  buoys,  nets  were  anchored  by 
stones,  carefully  trimmed  and  weighing  from 
15  to  20  pounds  each.  Many  of  these  are 
found  in  the  main  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries of  Pennsylvania,  mute  testimony  to 
the  great  extent  to  which  aborginal  fishing 
was  carried  on. 

Ice  fishing  with  gill  nets  was  also  a favor- 
ite method  with  the  Indians.  These  were 
let  beneath  the  ice  with  wonderful  skill  and 
effect. 

The  best  cord  with  which  the  nets  and 
fishing  lines  were  made  was  fashioned  from 
what  is  termed  Indian  hemp.  It  grew  in 
great  abundance  in  the  old  corn  grounds, 
in  woods,  on  hills  and  high  glades.  The 
stalks  could  readily  be  divided  into  fila- 
ments and  easily  prepared.  The  hempen 
cords  made  from  this  material  were  much 
stronger  and  kept  from  rotting  longer  in 
water  than  twine  made  from  the  common 
hemp.  The  net  twine  was  manufactured 
almost  exclusively  by  the  women,  and  in 
the  operation  they  used  neither  spinning 
wheels  nor  distaff. 

They  simply  gathered  a certain  number 
of  filaments  in  one  hand  and  rolled  them 
rapidly  upon  their  bare  thighs  until  thor- 
oughly twisted,  locking  from  time  to  time 
the  ends  with  a fresh  supply  of  hempen 
fibre.  This  cord  thus  made  was  strengthened 
and  dressed  with  a mixture  of  grease  and 
wax  and  drawn  over  a smooth  groove  in  a 
stone. 

That  gigging  and  spearing  were  carried  on 
to  an  enormous  extent  is  shown  by  the 
countless  number  of  spear  heads  and  gig 
heads  found  by  relic  hunters  to  this  day. 
The  spears  were  either  tipped  with  barbed 
bone  or  with  long,  slender  pieces  of  chipped 
stone  of  a flinty  character.  As  a general 
rule,  much  pains  were  given  to  their  manu- 
facture for  most  of  the  specimens  found 
show  evidences  of  beautiful  workmanship. 

On  the  gigs  the  Indians  expended  a vast 
amount  of  time,  care,  and  workmanship,  for 
these  were  as  a rule  much  more  delicately 
chipped  than  any  other  implements  of  their 
size.  Although  found  in  abundance  along 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  al- 
most without  exception  they  are  of  ex- 


quisite finish.  As  the  gigs  were  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spearing  the  larger  fish  and  even 
sturgeon,  and  also  for  the  capture  of  larger 
water  turtles  like  “snappers,”  only  the  finest 
stones  could  be  used.  Thus  no  fish  gigs  are 
found  except  made  of  jasper  and  quartz. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  gigs  seem 
to  have  been  used  almost  exclusively  by  the 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
for,  although  plentifully  found  in  these  two 
states,  this  implement  is  rarely  come  upon 
elsewhere. 

The  dipsies  for  hand  and  pole  lines  were 
also  very  carefully  and  symmetrically 
modeled.  The  most  elaborate  and  handsome 
were  fashioned  of  hematite  and  shaped  like 
a common  plumb  bob.  Some  had  the  upper 
portion  grooved  and  were  encased  in  netting, 
while  others  had  holes  drilled  through  them 
and  were  fastened  to  the  line  without  the 
precaution  of  a net  to  prevent  loss. 

The  vast  abundance  of  fish  in  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania 
excited  the  astonishment  of  the  early  Euro- 
pean settlers,  prepared  as  they  had  been 
beforehand  by  tales  of  the  multitude  of  ani- 
mal life  in  the  new  country. 

The  fame  of  the  fishing,  especially  that 
of  the  shad  of  the  Susquehanna,  reached  the 
hardy  and  thrifty  settlers  of  Connecticut, 
and  many  of  them  left  their  homes  in  that 
part  of  the  country  and  settled  in  the  pic- 
turesque Wyoming  Valley,  from  Wyoming  to 
Tioga  Point,  now  known  as  Athens. 

They  brought  their  nets  with  them,  and 
each  neighborhood  established  a fishery 
for  its  own  accommodation.  For  a long  time 
the  chief  food  of  these  hardy  people  was 
taken  from  the  river.  Soon  after  their  ar- 
rival trouble  arose  between  them  and  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  over  the  right 
of  possession  of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and 
a war  began  and  lasted  30  years.  For 
much  of  this  time  the  Connecticut  settlers 
had  to  live  almost  altogether  on  the  fish 
caught. 

In  addition  to  these  troubles  the  Wyoming 


settlers  were  great  sufferers  from  other 
sources,  notably  the  terrible  massacre  by  the 
Indians  on  July  30,  1778.  Notwithstanding 
these  things,  the  hardy  pioneers  persisted  in 
their  location,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  all 
differences  were  settled,  that  the  fishing 
industry  of  the  Susquehanna  was  allowed  to 
be  conducted  in  peace. 

The  bloodshed  through  which  they  passed 
left  the  settlement  with  so  many  widows  and 
fatherless  children  that  special  provisions 
of  bounty  had  to  be  made  for  them.  In  this 
particular  fish  formed  the  chief  article.  An 
arrangement  was  made  among  the  fishermen 
by  which  one  of  the  hauls  at  each  fishery 
every  year  was  given  to  the  widows  and  the 
fatherless  of  the  neighborhood,  and  to  this 
was  given  the  name  of  the  widows’  haul. 

By  common  consent  it  was  agreed  that  the 
widows  should  have  every  fish  of  a haul 
made  of  the  first  Sunday  after  the  shad 
fishing  commenced.  In  one  of  these  annual 
widows’  hauls  it  is  given  on  good  authority 
that  at  the  Stewart  fishery  alone,  about  mid- 
way between  Wilkes-Barre  and  Plymouth, 
10,000  shad  were  caught  and  turned  over  to 
the  fund. 


Preserve  Dead  Minnows 
Dead  minnows  may  be  preserved  for  bait 
casting  in  sweet  oil.  Place  the  minnows  in 
a container  of  the  oil  and  then  put  the 
container  in  a pot  of  boiling  water.  Keep 
it  there  until  the  oil  reaches  the  boiling 
point. 


Turtle  Is  Fish  Enemy 
The  common  snapping  turtle,  found  all 
over  the  United  States,  is  one  of  the  worst 
enemies  of  fish  life.  It  appears  clumsy  and 
slow  when  out  of  water,  but  in  its  natural 
element  it  is  speedy.  Young  ducklings  as 
well  as  fish  fall  prey  to  its  deadly  jaws  and 
mighty  front  legs. 
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THERE’S  NO  FORMULA 

( From  Page  7) 

how  to  catch  a fish — it  is  how  to  catch 
trout  on  a dry  fly.  His  is  a fine  and  gracious 
art,  but  it’s  not  fishing  in  the  broader  and 
equally  legitimate  sense.  Just  as  long  as 
you  don’t  call  yourself  any  particular  kind 
of  fisherman  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  dry 
flies,  wet  flies,  minnows,  spinners,  worms, 
spiders,  helgrammites,  or  old  cigarette  butts, 
and  no  living  man  has  any  right  to  criticize 
you. 

Fly  fishermen,  dry  or  otherwise,  often  look 
askance  at  spinners  and  live  bait.  That’s 
pretty  dumb  of  them,  I think.  Sometimes 
spinners  and  minnows  will  take  fish  when 
nothing  else  will.  But  even  when  you 
get  outside  the  pale  of  the  strictly  sec- 
tarian anglers  and  come  across  experts  who 
will  use  lures  other  than  flies,  you  will  find 
that  the  proper  time  and  proper  conditions 
for  using  each  bait  are  rigidly  prescribed. 
Here’s  a tale  of  a day  when  “only  spinners 
or  minnows  would  take  trout,”  with  my 
unenlightened  self  in  the  role  of  expert. 

Doc  and  I went  fly  fishing  on  the  Owens 
River  in  California  and  had  bad  luck.  The 
Owens  is  one  of  those  delightful,  unpre- 
dictable meadow  streams  where  you  may 
hook  a seven-inch  or  a seven-pound  trout. 
There  are  no  trees  to  snag  the  flies  and 
only  a few  ugly  bulls  and  giant  mosquitoes 
to  mar  the  perfectly  wonderful  fly  fishing. 
But  our  trip  was  “ruined”  because  of  unex- 
pected conditions. 

We  hit  the  river  on  a bad  day.  Hot 
weather  all  the  way  up  to  the  snowfields 
had  caused  a terrific  runoff  of  water  from 
the  mountain  peaks,  and  the  river  was 
turbulent,  roily,  and  full  of  natural  food. 
Being  orthodox  trout  experts  at  the  time, 
we  knew  that  only  minnows  or  spinners 
could  possibly  take  trout  under  those  con- 
ditions. That  is  one  of  the  rules.  Along 
the  river  bank  that  day  there  were  numerous 
fishermen,  most  of  them  with  hired  guides, 
who  were  taking  quite  a few  trout  with  the 
proper  spinners  and  minnows.  But  we  had 
only  brought  flies  along,  and  so  we  turned 
to  leave. 

Doc  had  his  pet  three-ounce  fly  rod  along. 
“What  the  heck,”  he  said,  “before  we  go 
let’s  get  in  some  casting  practice.”  He 
whipped  his  rod,  the  fly  dropped  on  the 
surface  of  the  muddy  water,  and  you  know 
somehow  that  fly  got  tangled  up  in  the 
mouth  of  a three-pound  brown  trout!  You 
should  have  seen  the  look  on  Doc’s  face. 
He  had  more  fun  catching  that  trout  on  the 
“wrong”  lure  than  if  he  had  filled  his  creel 
with  spinner-caught  trout.  That’s  what  fish- 
ing is  for — fun. 

There  are  some  conditions  (they  say) 
under  which  it  is  impossible  to  catch  trout. 
Here  are  a few: 

You  can’t  take  'em  on  a fly  when  the 
water  is  colder  than  50  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
or  when  the  air  is  cooler  than  the  water. 
If  you’re  a fly  fisherman,  you  might  as 
well  stay  in  the  cabin  and  play  poker. 

Nothing  will  catch  trout  when  the  wind 
is  in  the  east. 

You  can’t  catch  trout  in  the  daytime  dur- 
ing the  full  of  the  moon,  for  (they  say) 
the  trout  will  then  only  feed  at  night. 

I recall  a time  when  all  of  the  above 
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restrictions  were  in  operation  at  once.  Fred 
Guiol  and  I were  in  the  mountains  in  May, 
and  every  card  in  the  deck  was  stacked 
against  us.  The  lake  was  just  free  of 
winter  ice  and  froze  over  lightly  each  night. 
A cold  wind  came  fitfully  from  the  east, 
and  the  moon  was  round  as  a saucer. 

In  other  words,  the  water  was  too  cold 
for  fly  fishing,  the  air  was  too  cold  for  fly 
fishing,  the  fish  wouldn’t  bite  at  anything 
in  the  daytime,  and  the  wind  was  too 
easterly  for  any  fishing,  day  or  night.  Fred 
got  tired  of  gin  rummy  and  went  out  on 
the  boat  dock  in  broad  daylight,  where  he 
saw  a big  lunker  that  was  making  like 
feeding  on  the  lake’s  surface.  Fred,  the 
dope,  tied  on  a mosquito  fly,  of  all  things, 
and  tossed  it  in  the  water.  After  a sizzling 
battle  out  came  the  fish,  a 9y2-pound  rain- 
bow trout.  After  that  we  both  broke  the 
shore  ice  and  caught  some  more  nice  trout 
on  flies.  I guess  those  fish  weren’t  experts. 

Many  of  the  skilled  practitioners  insist 
you  must  use  lures  which  come  as  closely 
as  possible  to  duplicating  the  natural  food 
of  the  trout.  I think  this  is  a rationalization 
employed  to  justify  the  hobby  of  many 
fishermen  who  have  time,  in  the  winter,  to 
go  down  cellar  and  toil  for  hours  making 
tiny  fake  bugs.  It  must  be  a lot  of  fun 
to  practice  this  art,  but  it  can  stand  on  its 
own  feet  as  an  interesting  hobby.  Maybe 
some  bug-makers  have  to  tell  their  wives 
that  all  this  work  is  necessary  for  fishing 
in  order  to  wangle  permission  to  go  down 
cellar  in  the  first  place — but  that’s  no  reason 
to  carry  the  myth  beyond  your  own  thresh- 
old and  frighten  other  fishermen  with  it. 

I am  absolutely  convinced  that  on  many 
occasions  the  only  way  to  get  a trout  to 
take  a lure  is  to  toss  him  something  so  en- 
tirely different  from  what  he’s  eating  al- 
ready that  it’ll  attract  his  attention.  How 
else  are  you  going  to  make  a fish  select 
your  fly  from  the  thousands  of  natural 
ones  on  a lake’s  surface?  At  the  game  of 
tossing  something  different  the  novice  is  as 
good  as  the  expert,  better  perhaps,  because 
his  imagination  is  unfettered  by  hidebound 
rules. 

I think  Doc’s  experience  on  the  Owens 
River  was  a case  in  point,  and  from  my 
personal  notebook  I can  supply  more.  On 
a recent  trip  I made  to  the  California  Sier- 
ras a vast  hatch  of  minute  gray  flies  caused 
the  lake’s  surface  to  become  dotted  with 
rising  trout.  Yet  they  shunned  everything 
my  buddy  and  I could  dredge  up  resembling 
slightly  the  natural  flies  that  rose  like  smoke 
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from  the  mirror-like  surface  of  the  lake. 
What  to  do?  I picked  out  a fly  as  different 
from  the  natural  flies  as  I could — a fanwing 
Royal  Coachman — and  flicked  it  on  the 
water. 

Did  it  scare  the  fish  away?  The  devil 
you  say!  On  the  first  cast  three  nice  trout 
made  a pass  at  it,  on  the  second  cast  I 
hooked  a two-pound  rainbow,  and  I ended 
with  four  respectable  fish.  Two  other  guys 
who  stuck  to  conventional  flies  went  empty- 
handed.  Of  course,  it  doesn’t  follow  that 
fanwing  Coachmen  always  will  take  trout 
when  they  rise  to  midges.  The  expert 
doesn’t  live  who  knows  what  any  fish  will 
take  at  any  particular  time  until  after  he 
has  caught  it. 

I could  go  on  indefinitely.  Perfectionists 
say  trout  are  color  blind,  and  they  laugh 
themselves  sick  at  the  beginner  who  has 
been  sold  a hatband  full  of  gaily  colored 
flies.  But  my  notebook  shows  that  many 
times  on  lakes  and  streams  brown  trout, 
brook  trout,  rainbows,  and  golden  trout 
will  take  Silver  Doctors,  Royal  Coachman, 
and  other  bright  flies  but  will  not  show  the 
slightest  curiosity  about  the  drab  ones. 

Sometimes  trout  will  decide  to  eat  and 
will  take  anything  in  sight  that  doesn't 
look  like  a rock  or  a leaf.  Who’s  the  snob 
who  will  say  that  all  the  fish  the  novice 
caught  under  these  circumstances  don't 
count  because  they  were  taken  on  the 
wrong  lures? 

Perhaps  the  ordinary  fisherman  should 
pity  rather  than  envy  or  fear  the  highly 
touted  experts.  Maybe  they’d  like  to  be 
real  fellows  and  use  bait  when  they  feel 
like  it,  or  a spinner  occasionally.  But  they’ve 
built  up  a reputation  and  can’t  unbend,  at 
least  in  public.  You  will  find  some  experts 
who,  far  from  intruding  in  your  affairs, 
will  crawl  into  their  shells  when  less  ex- 
pert fishermen  come  across  them  at  the 
water’s  edge.  Perhaps  they  feel  their  repu- 
tation is  so  great  they’ll  be  asked  to  auto- 
graph a fish,  or  at  least  catch  a record  trout 
while  the  student  looks  on.  But  if  it  happens 
to  be  one  of  those  days  when  the  trout  are 
only  biting  on  red  woolen  mittens  only  the 
novice  could  possibly  have  the  imagination 
necessary  to  stumble  on  the  right  lure  to 
get  the  big  one. 

In  attempting  to  reassure  my  ex-GI  friend 
and  freshman  fishermen  like  him  that  fish- 
ing is  fun  and  that  nobody  has  an  option 
on  the  proper  fishing  technique  I’ve  been 
handicapped  by  my  inability  to  find  a talk- 
ing trout  which,  like  the  talking  horse,  really 
could  give  the  lowdown.  I’ll  bet  if  Mi-. 
Trout  had  vocal  cords  attached  to  his  gills 
he’d  say  something  like  this: 

“Experts?  I love  ’em.  It’s  the  average 
fisherman  I’m  afraid  of.  I never  know  what 
he’s  gonna  do  until  it’s  too  late.” 


Appetite  of  the  Bass 

After  young  bass  leave  the  spawning  beds 
their  food  consists  of  minute  crustaceans 
and  insect  larvae,  and  as  they  grow  older 
they  devour  worms,  tadpoles,  and  small 
fish.  In  later  life  they  take  crawfish,  frogs, 
and  minnows.  When  "they  attain  a weight 
of  two  or  three  pounds  they  will  bolt 
anything  from  a worm  to  a young  muskrat. 
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Pennsylvania  Birds: 

White-Throated  Sparrow 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


When  the  maples  blaze  up  in  the  hem- 
locks and  the  wild  grapes  hang  heavy  and 
frosted  on  the  vine,  the  autumn  white- 
throats  return  to  the  lowland  thickets  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Although  these  birds  are  easily  recognized 
by  their  white  throats  and  striped  black  and 
white  crowns  (the  young  being  duller  than 
the  adults),  you  do  not  need  to  see  them  to 
know  they  have  arrived.  Their  sharp 
metallic  chinks  ringing  in  the  crisp  fall  air 
are  proof  enough  of  their  coming. 

Visit  a damp  thicket,  preferably  a stream- 
side  one,  some  clear  October  evening  after 
the  sun  has  set  and  listen.  As  as  the  white- 
throats  settle  down  to  roost  there  arises  out 
of  the  swale  a chorus  of  clear  metallic  notes, 
sleepy,  lisping  call  notes  and  snatches  of 
their  poignant  spring  song,  all  intermingling 
to  produce  the  finest  fall  sound  that  I know. 

During  the  spring  migration  we  may  hear 
bits  of  the  white-throat’s  beautiful  and  poig- 
nant song,  which,  along  with  the  bird’s 
habit  of  singing  during  late  evening  and 
night,  has  earned  it  the  name  “Rossignal” 
or  nightingale  from  the  French  Canadians. 
Sweet  Canada,  Canada,  Canada,  they  sing 
over  and  over  again,  as  if  longing  for  the 
woodland  clearings  and  brushy  pastures  of 
their  more  northern  home. 

To  ornithologists  the  white-throat  is  some- 
thing of  a mystery  bird,  for  its  migration 
routes  remain  a complex  problem.  Although 
they  tend  to  return  to  the  same  wintering 
area  every  year,  the  white-throats  ap- 
parently arrive  and  leave  by  different  routes. 

The  heaviest  fall  migration  seems  to  occur 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  spring 
migration  far  inland.  Not  even  bird-band- 
ing has  solved  the  mystery.  Even  though 
more  than  223,369  white-throats  were 
banded  between  1924  and  1943,  rarely  have 
any  been  recaptured  at  banding  stations 
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between  their  wintering  and  breeding 
grounds. 

To  make  the  problem  even  more  intrigu- 
ing, 10  banded  white-throats  crossed  from 
one  major  flyway  to  another,  which  sug- 
gests that  these  birds  may  migrate  not  only 
north-south  but  cross-country  as  well. 

The  white-throat  in  Pennsylvania  is 
usually  regarded  as  a regular  and  abundant 
migrant,  but  a few  are  known  to  nest  here. 
Some  of  them  breed  in  the  Pocono  Moun- 
tains, which  marks  the  southern  extremity 
of  their  breeding  range,  and  several  have 
been  found  nesting  in  the  Pymatuning  area. 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  state  they  are 
fairly  regular  winter  residents. 

The  white-throated  sparrow  builds  its 
nest  on  the  ground,  sunk  into  a hollow  in 
some  moss-covered  hummock,  well  hidden 
by  overhanging  vegetation;  or  perhaps 
several  feet  up  in  a dense  conifer.  The  fe- 
male builds  the  nest  alone  and  incubates 
the  eggs,  but  both  parents  feed  the  young. 
When  the  last  broods  are  on  wing,  and  the 
post-nuptial  molt  is  over,  the  white-throats 
begin  their  leisurely  journey  southward. 


Pennsylvania  Pests 

Spotted  Fever  Tick 

By  JON  RIVERS 


•T'lME  was  when  we  who  lived  east  of  the 
Mississippi  thought  there  was  no  need 
to  worry  about  ticks.  Such  pests  annoyed 
Rover,  to  be  sure,  and  we  deticked  him 
occasionally,  but  the  fatal  tick  that  spread 
the  dread  Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 
was  strictly  western. 

The  tick,  the  vendor  of  this  fatal  disease, 
Dermacentor  andersoni,  seemed  to  have 
had  its  headquarters  for  unknown  centuries 
in  the  Bitter  Root  Valley,  in  Montana.  The 
first  settlers  were  warned  by  the  Indians 
to  give  the  valley  a wide  berth  for  some 
unknown,  death-dealing  agent  lurked  there. 
They  didn’t  seem  to  know  what  caused  the 
“red”  fever;  in  fact,  as  late  as  two  decades 
ago  the  disease  was  still  attributed  to  the 
drinking  of  snow  water. 

Ticks  are  strange  little  animals  related  to 
spiders  and  scorpions  rather  than  to  the 
insects.  They  are  wingless  and  as  adults 
possess  eight  legs.  All  are  parasitic  blood 
suckers. 

Life  Cycle 

Ticks  are  commonly  found  in  cut-over 
areas  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  fallen 


timber  and  Undergrowth.  D.  Andersoni, 
the  spotted  fever  tick,  is  especially  fond  of 
sUch  a habitat.  It  over-winters  in  the  egg 
stage.  The  egg  is  innocent  enough  in  ap- 
pearance . . . brownish,  ovoid,  and  1/32 
inch  in  length. 

From  the  eggs  hatch  the  larvae  or  the 
“seed  ticks.”  These  are  active,  light-brown, 
minute  creatures  that  hurry  about  on  their 
six  legs.  Their  first  victims  are  generally 
the  ground  squirrels  from  which  they  suck 
blood  for  about  a week.  By  this  time  they 
have  become  engorged  and  have  grown 
from  1/32  to  1/16  of  an  inch.  Now  they 
become  sluggish,  inactive,  slate-grey.  They 
loosen  their  hold  on  the  ground  squirrel 
and  fall,  satiated,  to  the  ground. 

A resting  stage  follows  that  is  6 to  21 
days  in  length.  During  this  period  the 
skin  is  shed  and  two  extra  legs  make  their 
appearance  . . . making  a total  of  eight. 
Now  they  are  called  nymphs.  Again  they 
seek  a host  and  steadily  suck  blood  for  a 
period  of  from  three  to  nine  days.  They 
drink  and  grow  from  1/16  to  1/6  of  an  inch. 
At  this  stage  they  are  bluish-grey,  and 


they  gorge  themselves  into  a state  of  com- 
plete inactivity. 

Now  follows  a still  longer  resting  period, 
again  on  the  ground,  during  which  time  the 
ticks  become  adults.  The  sex  organs  mature. 
At  the  end  of  this  resting  period  the  male 
and  female  are  about  the  same  size,  but 
they  differ  greatly  in  appearance. 

The  male  has  a hard  shield  completely 
covering  his  back.  This  shell  is  intricately 
patterned  in  a white  and  black  design.  The 
shield  of  the  female  is  short;  it  covers  only 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is 
possible  for  her  abdomen  to  increase  greatly 
in  size,  swollen  with  eggs  and  stolen  blood. 

Now  both  seek  anxiously  for  a new  host. 
They  hold  themselves  upright  with  their 
two  hind  legs  while  the  other  six  claw  the 
air  for  a victim  which  will  provide  them 
a home  and  an  endless  meal  every  day. 

Fertilization  is  preceded  by  blood  suck- 
ing in  both  sexes  and  occurs  on  the  host. 
The  abdomen  of  the  female  is  elastic  and 
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expands  until  she  may  become  a half  inch 
long  by  a third  inch  wide  by  a quarter 
inch  thick.  Her  eight  tiny  legs  and  head 
become  inconspicuous.  She  is  so  big  and 
her  legs  so  small  that  they  waver  help- 
lessly up  her  sides  and  give  her  no  aid 
in  anchorage  or  locomotion.  She  has  a 
good  mouth-hold  and  she  clings  and  sucks. 
Finally  the  sheer  weight  of  blood  she  has 
swallowed  causes  her  to  drop  from  the 
i host  to  the  ground.  The  males  do  not  be- 
come greatly  distended. 

Egg  laying  continues  for  30  days.  Several 
thousand  eggs  are  deposited.  The  female 
shrinks  in  size  as  she  lays  her  eggs,  and 
she  dies  shortly  after  the  last  egg  is  placed. 
The  eggs  hatch  in  16  to  51  days.  The  males 
and  females  appear  about  March  1.  These 
are  the  minute  “seed  ticks”  that  climb  the 
vegetation  and  wait  for  a ground  squirrel 
to  pass  by.  And  so  the  entire  process  is 
repeated. 

The  Tick  and  You 

Were  the  ticks  merely  blood  suckers, 
they  would  be  nuisances  enough,  but  many 
of  them  carry  a fever  that  makes  them 
deadly  to  man.  Other  animals  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  spotted  fever,  but  it  doesn’t 
seem  even  to  inconvenience  them. 

In  man  the  first  signs  of  the  disease  are 
a few  bright  red  spots  near  the  point  where 
the  tick  drank  its  fill.  The  spots  become 
darker  . . . purplish-red.  They  soon  spread 
over  the  entire  body.  Fever  rages.  The 
victim  becomes  delirious.  Within  two  weeks 
the  sufferer  sinks  into  a coma  with  death 
resulting. 

Fortunately  D.  andersoni  does  not  flourish 
in  the  East,  but  unfortunately  a relative, 
the  common  dog  tick,  D.  Variabilis,  has 
become  the  carrier  of  one  strain  of  the 
spotted  fever.  Cases  are  appearing  in  most 
of  the  eastern  states.  The  tick  can  acquire 
or  inherit  the  organism  ...  a Rickettsia  . . . 
which  causes  the  fever. 

While  the  type  of  spotted  fever  carried 
by  the  dog  tick  is  said  to  be  less  destruc- 
tive than  the  western  strain,  it  still  can 
make  one  wretched  and  may  prove  fatal. 
In  the  West,  vaccination  against  spotted 
fever  is  a common  precaution  taken  by 
many  ranchers  and  woodsmen. 

A few  sensible  precautions  concerning 
ticks  can  save  you  a lot  of  trouble: 

First.  Ticks  like  to  hide  in  hairy  parts 
of  the  body.  When  undressing  after  a 
day  spent  in  hiking  or  fishing,  examine 
the  body  for  ticks.  If  your  youngster 
was  along,  look  him  over  carefully  too. 
Look  sharp!  They’re  apt  to  be  small. 

A tick  that  has  lived  but  a few  hours 
on  its  host  is  not  usually  dangerous. 
The  Rickettsia  develops  in  the  parasite 
on  the  host’s  blood  before  before  it  is 
transferred  to  the  host. 

Second.  Be  careful  how  you  remove 
a tick.  Use  a pair  of  tweezers  if  pos- 
sible. Don’t  squash  the  animal  between 
your  fingers  or  against  the  flesh  to  which 
it  is  clinging. 

Third.  Don’t  rely  too  confidently  on 
any  tick  repellant. 


Fish  With  Muddy  Taste 
Fish  taken  from  muddy  or  mossy  waters 
or  from  cedar  swamps  may  taste  strong, 
if  cleaned  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
taint  is  not  removed  when  they  are  scaled. 
Such  fish  should  be  skinned. 


rT'HIS  object  of  many  an  angler’s  dream 
is  a genuine  Westerner.  Back  in  the  ’80’s, 
along  about  the  time  that  the  Brown  Trout 
and  the  Carp  were  being  introduced  from 
Europe,  the  Rainbow  was  being  planted  in 
the  streams  of  Eastern  United  States.  The 
Rainbows  brought  east  were  taken  from  the 
sparkling  waters  of  the  McCloud  river  that 
romps  down  the  south  slope  of  Mt.  Shasta 
in  California.  Here  it  often  reaches  a weight 
of  ten  pounds. 

Rainbows  have  been  planted  successfully 
in  streams  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  One 
can  find  this  banded  beauty  in  Georgia! 
Fortunately,  it  will  endure  waters  that  are 
less  clear  and  cold  than  our  Brook  Trout, 
so  streams  that  have  become  devoid  of  the 
charr  have  been  stocked  with  the  rainbow. 
The  fish  is  almost  entirely  insectiverous 
and  feeds  on  smaller  fish  only  when  the 
hexapods  are  scare. 

They  are  unusually  hardy  fish.  The  typical 
diseases,  especially  certain  fungi,  that  plague 
other  fish,  seem  to  annoy  the  rainbows  only 
slightly.  In  streams  that  flow  into  the  ocean, 
they  follow  the  current  to  the  marine 
waters,  but  they  return  to  fresh  waters  for 
spawning.  This  is  the  way  of  the  Salmon- 
kind,  and  our  true  trout  are  closely  related 
to  them. 

Salmo  iridens  is  a handsome  fish.  It  is 
bluish-black  above  the  fins  and  sides  well 
dotted  with  irregular  dark  spots.  In  males 
and  females  the  sides  are  painted  with  a 
reddish  band  which  gives  them  the  name 
of  “rainbow”  and  easily  distinguishes  them 
from  any  other  of  our  trout.  The  spots  are 
never  red  as  those  found  on  the  brook 


trout,  and  the  caudal  fin  or  tail  is  never 
squarely  cut  in  the  brown  trout  manner. 

A half  dozen  sub-species  of  the  rainbow 
trout  are  found  in  the  streams  that  flow 
down  the  coast  mountains  of  our  far  west. 
The  Oregon  brook  trout  and  the  Kern  river 
trout  are  highly  praised.  But  its  most  regal 
relative  is  the  gorgeous  golden  trout  that 
is  found  at  alpine  heights  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains  of  California.  A few 
years  ago  the  writer  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a member  of  a party  that  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  high  Sierras.  There  in  the 
icy,  rock-bound,  purple  lakes  at  10,000  feet 
and  higher  we  had  unforgetable  adventures 
with  this  famous  cousin  of  our  rainbow  trout. 


THE  COVER 


Pictured  on  the  cover  is  George  F.  Boone, 
of  Pittsburgh,  tying  one  of  his  own  creations, 
the  “Bass  Buster.”  Mr.  Boone  is  widely 
known.  In  1945  he  won  the  all-around 
Pennsylvania  state  casting  championship. 
The  photographic  study  is  by  James  J. 
Ghiglietti,  of  Jeannette,  Pa. 


Don’t  Always  Trust  a Line 

A casting  line  that  has  not  been  used  for 
some  time  is  not  to  be  trusted.  It  should 
be  carefully  tested,  and  weakened  portions 
broken  off  until  there  remains  a length  of 
good  strong  line.  Occasionally  during  the 
season  reverse  the  line  on  the  reel,  so  that 
the  same  end  is  not  in  the  water  all  the 
time. 
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FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 


'T'O  get  a photo  of  a leaping  fish  is  no  easy 
A task.  However,  it  can  be  done  if  the 
photographer  has  a little  patience.  For  fish 
being  fish  sometimes  do  not  bite  for  hours. 
Even  after  they  do  bite  and  you  hook  one 
it  may  never  show  a fin  about  the  water, 
let  alone  put  on  an  exhibition  of  water 
calisthenics. 

Fish  that  commonly  leap  after  being 
hooked  are  the  rainbow  trout,  small- 
mouthed black  bass,  muskellunge,  and  some- 
times the  brown  trout.  If  you  would  like  to 
try  your  luck  on  leaping  fish,  just  tag  along 
with  someone  who  is  going  fishing  for  one 
of  these  species.  They  all  are  great  jumpers, 
with  the  small-mouth  holding  the  edge  as 
a jumper. 

The  main  factor  to  watch  when  photo- 
graphing leaping  fish  is  shutter  speed 

It  must  be  fast  enough  to  stop  the  mo- 
tion of  the  fish.  Shutter  speeds  of  1/100 
of  a second  have  been  used  to  freeze  fish  and 
spray  in  midair. 

But  I do  not  advise  using  a slow  shutter 
speed  because  it  is  just  a matter  of  luck; 
the  camera  must  be  at  precisely  the  right 
angle  from  the  fish,  the  light  must  be  ex- 
actly at  the  right  angle,  and  the  shutter 
must  be  snapped  at  the  exact  instant  the 
fish  reaches  the  peak  of  his  jump  where  it 
is  practically  motionless  for  a split  part  of 
a second. 

Light  conditions  will  govern  the  shutter 
speed  you  will  use.  It  may  be  anywhere 
from  1/200  to  1/1000  of  a second,  but  to  stop 
motion  do  not  go  any  lower  than  1/200. 
Even  at  this  speed  there  will  be  slight  blur 
streaks  around  the  fish. 

I always  try  to  photograph  leaping  fish 
at  about  1/400  of  a second,  because  I want 
in  my  photos  a feeling  of  movement  The 
slight  blur  I get  at  this  speed  creates  this 


impression.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  may 
want  to  freeze  your  fish  in  midair  so  that 
they  show  no  sign  of  movement.  To  do 
this  always  shoot  your  fish  at  1/500  and  up. 

And  as  you  will  not  know  just  when  that 
fish  of  yours  will  leap,  keep  that  camera 
of  yours  set  for  prevailing  light  conditions 
by  taking  frequent  readings  from  your  ex- 
posure meter  throughout  the  day.  Then 
you  will  be  all  set  when  the  action  takes 
place. 

Next  month  we  will  discuss  stream  pho- 
tography. 


A Spinner  and  Worms 
In  lake  fishing  for  walleyed  pike,  a spinner 
with  a gob  of  worms  or  a minnow  attached 
seems  to  be  good  medicine  if  trolled  deep 
besides  beds  of  weeds  and  rock  ledges. 


FISH  CONTEST  LEADERS 

Leaders  to  date  in  the  big  fish 
contest  sponsored  by  the  Clinton 
County  Sportsmen’s  Federation  are: 
Brook  Trout — Arden  Douty,  of 
Loganton.  (17  inches) 

Brown  Trout — Thomas  Packer,  of 
Lock  Haven.  (26  inches) 

Rainbow  Trout — William  J.  Koch, 
of  Lock  Haven.  (17.5  inches) 

Sucker — Russell  L.  Moltz,  of  Lock 
Haven.  (20.5  inches) 

Fallfish — Delmas  McCloskey,  of 
Beech  Creek.  (17.25  inches). 

Black  Bass — James  McMillen,  of 
Beech  Creek.  (17  inches) 

Grass  Pike — David  E.  Gibbs,  of 
Castanea.  (21.5  inches) 

The  three  trout  contestants  are  the 
federation  champions  for  1947.  The 
sucker  and  fallfish  contest  ends  Nov. 
30  and  the  bass  and  pike  competition 
closes  Dec.  31. 


The  Anglers  Club  has  been  formed  by 
a group  of  members  of  the  Butler  City 
Hunting  and  Fishing  Club,  and  its  objective 
is  improvement  of  fishing  conditions  in  But- 
ler County.  Officers  of  the  club  include 
Oliver  Thomas,  president;  Floyd  W.  Ward, 
vice  president,  and  William  C.  Shorts,  secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Many  improvements  have  been  made  this 
summer  on  the  recreational  grounds  of  the 
Unami  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Associa- 
tion, at  Emmaus. 


There  were  large  crowds  of  spectators 
and  many  interesting  exhibits  at  the  three - 
night  sportsmen’s  fair  sponsored  by  the 
Shippensburg  Fish  and  Game  Association. 


The  Cresson  Community  Sportsmen’s  As- 
sociation is  making  plans  to  purchase  a 
63-acre  tract  of  land  for  a recreational  site. 
The  property  is  north  of  Cresson  on  Route 
45.  A club  house  is  to  be  erected,  and  a 
fishing  dam  constructed. 


Emory  C.  Oyler,  of  Chambersburg,  is  the 
first  president  of  the  Franklin  County  chap- 
ter of  the  Izaak  Walton  League  of  America. 
W.  H.  Pfeiffer,  of  Mont  Alto,  is  vice  presi- 
dent, and  John  H.  Emmons,  of  Chambers- 
burg, secretary-treasurer.  Thomas  G.  Nor- 
ris, district  forester,  of  Fayetteville,  pre- 
sided at  ceremonies  at  which  the  chapter 
was  presented  its  charter. 


Winners  of  the  casting  contest  of  the 
Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s  Association 
were:  Class  A,  William  Wierman;  Class  B, 
Bob  Landis;  Class  C,  Frank  Kramer. 


Conservation  of  wildlife  for  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy  is  the  objective  of  an  active 
program  being  carried  out  around  the 
Pony  Farm  of  the  Armstrong  County  Hunt- 
ing and  Fishing  Club.  Clyde  W.  Cranmer 
is  president  of  the  organization. 


A talk  on  stream  clean-ups  and  on  the 
work  of  fish  hatcheries  was  given  by  Fish 
Warden  Clarence  Shearer  at  a meeting  of 
the  Snydersville  Rod  and  Gun  Club. 


More  than  200  boys  and  girls  took  part 
in  the  annual  junior  fishing  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Bethlehem  Game,  Fish  and 
Forestry  Association.  Sixty  prizes  were 
awarded.  There  was  a three-way  tie  for 
the  largest  fish  caught  between  John  Whit- 
ney, George  Finkovich,  and  Arthur  Meixell. 
The  contest  took  place  in  Saucon  Park,  and 
the  association  stocked  55  trout  for  the 
youngsters  to  catch. 


New  officers  of  the  Mosquito  Creek  Sports- 
man’s Association  are:  President,  Paul 

Coudriet,  of  LeContes  Mills;  vice  president, 
Wayne  Kunes,  of  Frenchville;  secretary, 
Arthur  H.  Roussey,  of  Frenchville;  treasurer, 
C.  L.  Lippert,  of  Frenchville,  and  organizer, 
Thomas  McKinney,  of  Patton. 


Bucktail  Color  Combinations 
Five  color  combinations  are  recognized  in 
bucktails  which  are  excellent  bass  lures. 
They  are  plain  white  hair,  black  and  white 
hair  in  two  layers,  yellow  and  brown  hair 
in  two  layers,  plain  fox  squirrel,  and  red 
and  white  hair  in  two  layers. 


Demonstrations  of  fishing  methods  and 
equipment  featured  a meeting  of  the  Arm- 
strong County  Hunting  and  Fishing  Club. 
Assemblyman  W.  Stuart  Helm  explained 
new  hunting  and  fishing  laws. 


When  to  Catch  ’Hoppers 
The  time  to  catch  grasshoppers  is  in 
the  early  morning,  when  the  grass  is  still 
heavy  with  dew. 


Top,  John  Toma.iko,  of  Adamsburg,  with  two 
trout  caught  in  Pine  Creek.  Center,  Richard 
George  Glover,  14,  of  Austin,  with  a 19-inch 
and  a 17-inch  trout.  Bottom,  Carl  Guentens- 
perger,  of  Quakertown,  with  a 23 '/4-inch  brown 
trout  from  Lake  VV alien paupack. 


MSNE-SEALING  PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania’s  $1,030,000  mine-sealing  pro- 
gram, designed  to  prevent  discharge  of  acid 
mine  water  into  streams,  is  under  way, 
with  large-scale  operations  scheduled  be- 
fore winter  arrives.  Mines  Secretary  Richard 
Maize  said  that  thousands  of  abandoned 
workings  in  the  bituminous  and  anthracite 
fields  will  be  sealed  in  a long-range  project 
requiring  10  to  12  years  of  labor  and  sub- 
sequent legislative  appropriations. 

The  $1,090,000  appropriated  by  the  last 
general  assembly  will  be  used  during  the 
current  biennium. 

Secretary  Maize  said  the  program  will 
provide  jobs  for  about  150  men,  who  will 
use  $100,000  worth  of  heavy  equipment 

First  mines  to  be  cleared  of  acid  drainage 
will  be  in  the  soft  coal  fields,  but  exten- 
sive surveys  will  delay  sealings  in  the 
hard  coal  region  until  next  year,  Mr.  Maize 
said.  Surveys  already  have  been  made  in 
the  bituminous  belt  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Western  headquarters  is  in  Ebensburg. 

Secretary  Maize  pointed  out  that  the  state 
will  seal  only  those  mines  worked  out  and 
abandoned  before  Governor  James  H.  Duff 
signed  into  law  the  bill  allocating  the  seal- 
ing funds.  Operators  are  responsible  for 
sealing  mines  abandoned  since  the  law 
became  effective,  and  they  must  do  the 
work  according  to  Mines  Department  spe- 
cifications. 

Secretary  Maize  explained  the  sealing  pro- 
cess this  way:  Brick,  stone,  or  concrete 
walls  will  be  built  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pits  where  the  water  collects  to  let  the 
water  escape  without  contacting  air.  The 
air  creates  sulphuric  acid  in  mine  drainage, 
he  explained. 


Steaming  Small  Fish  . 

Campers  can  steam  small  fish  in  wet  bass- 
wood leaves  without  buttering.  Wrap  the 
fish  in  the  leaves,  scrape  a hole  in  the 
middle  of  a bed  of  fire  coals,  and  leave  the 
fish  steam  for  15  or  20  minutes. 


To  Preserve  Plugs 

To  preserve  bass  and  pike  plugs  give  them 
a coat  of  floor  or  automobile  wax. 


Here  are  views  of  two  outstanding  events 
sponsorfd  by  the  Monocacy  Field  and  Stream 
Association,  of  Bethlehem,  during  this  season. 
At  the  top  are  some  of  the  lucky  anglers  among 
the  more  than  400  youngsters  who  enjoyed  an 
afternoon  of  fishing  as  guests  of  the  association 
Sportsmen  put  a thousand  trout  in  the  stream 
for  the  event,  and  300  or  400  of  them  were 
caught.  At  the  bottom  are  disabled  veterans 
from  the  Valley  Forge  Hospital,  also  fishing  as 
guests  of  the  club.  From  left  to  rieht  are 
Boston,  of  Chicago;  Joseph  Karski,  of  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  and  John  Ciavardone,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 


Haunts  of  Walleyes 

Walleyed  pike  haunt  the  deep,  long  eddies 
in  a stream  and  may  also  be  found  in  pools 
below  riffles  and  falls.  In  a great  many 
streams,  however,  walleye  fishing  is  not 
so  good  until  the  crisp  days  of  autumn. 


Keeping  Your  Fish  Fresh 
The  evaporation  method  will  keep  fish 
cool  and  fresh.  Wrap  the  fish  in  a damp 
cloth,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture 
will  lower  the  temperature. 
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By  C.  R.  BULLER 

Chief  Fish  Culturist, 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners 


prey  upon  the  frog  and  the  frog  tadpole. 
If  the  frog  were  not  present,  it  is  felt  that 
its  enemies  would  prey  upon  forms  of  life — 
such  as  game  fish — that  might  be  of  much 
greater  commercial  value. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year,  when  the  Board  of 
Fish  Commissioners  is  stocking  lakes  and 
ponds  with  catfish,  sunfish,  and  yellow  perch, 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  include  with  con- 
signments of  these  fish  large  numbers  of 
frog  tadpoles  (a  total  of  450,665  were  dis- 
tributed last  year). 

These  tadpoles  are  a by-product  of  the 
hatcheries — thriving  without  any  attention 
from  man  and  easily  gathered — and  are 
planted  in  public  waters  with  the  chief 
thought  of  providing  food  for  the  animals 
and  other  creatures  that  would  prey  upon 
more  valuable  game  fish  if  the  frogs  were 
not  present. 

Also,  the  frog  always  is  a source  of  in- 
terest for  the  nature  lover  and,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  a means  of  sport. 

This  creature,  when  it  first  makes  its  ap- 


TN PENNSYLVANIA  there  are  a number 
of  different  kinds  of  frogs — such  as  the 
bullfrog,  green  frog,  leopard  frog,  and  pick- 
erel frog.  Of  these,  probably  the  bullfrog 
and  the  green  frog  are  the  best  known.  The 
bullfrog  is  the  largest  of  our  frogs. 

It  would  be  rather  difficult  for  the  average 
person  to  tell  the  difference  between  the 
bullfrog  and  the  green  frog.  The  easiest 
way  to  distinguish  the  bullfrog  is  by  the 
heavy  wrinkles  in  the  skin  extending  around 
and  back  of  the  eyes.  These  wrinkles  are 
absent  in  the  green  frog.  The  fold  of  skin 
in  the  green  frog  extends  the  full  length  of 
the  body. 

The  frogs  of  Pennsylvania  have  a consid- 
erable economic  value.  The  bullfrog  is  a 
choice  morsel  of  food  when  properly  pre- 
pared, and  many  people  enjoy  capturing  this 
wiley  chap  and  eating  its  meat.  But  this  is 
only  a small  part  of  the  economy,  or  scheme 
of  things,  that  the  bullfrog  plays  in  the 
biology  of  aquatic  life. 

The  bullfrog  (and  the  bullfrog  tadpole) 
spends  most  of  its  life  in  and  about  the 
water.  It  is  preyed  upon  by  almost  all  forms 
of  life,  both  land  and  aquatic,  that  live  in 
the  vicinity  of  ponds  and  lakes.  Reptiles, 
fish-eating  birds,  fish,  common  house  rats, 
mink,  otters,  and  many  other  forms  of  life 


An  alert  frog  watching  for  food. 


The  bullfrog  (Rana  catesbeina). 


pearance,  is  called  a tadpole.  A tadpole 
lives  its  span  of  life  in  the  water.  It  changes 
from  a tadpole  into  a frog.  This  change  is 
called  metamorphosis  and  is  of  more  than 
casual  interest  because,  in  developing  from 
the  tadpole  into  the  frog,  each  individual 
repeats  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the 
higher  animals — from  aquatic  to  terrestrial 
environment. 

The  tadpole  is  a gill-breathing  creature 
like  the  true  fish,  and  when  it  evolves  into 
a frog  it  becomes  a lung-breathing  creature 
that  can  live  on  land. 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners  does  not 
grow  bullfrogs  under  artificial  conditions. 
Ponds  at  the  average  hatchery  provide  an 
ideal  home  for  the  frogs.  They  reproduce 
naturally  in  many  of  these  ponds. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  ponds  are  drained 
and  cleaned  for  the  removal  of  fish  crops, 
thousands  of  tadpoles  are  accumulated.  Many 
of  these  are  used  for  food  for  black  bass, 
and  others  are  used  for  stocking  purposes. 

The  chief  reason  why  frogs  are  not  grown 
artificially  at  the  state  fish  farms,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  that  to  date  we  do  not 
know  any  practical  method  of  doing  this. 

At  this  point  we  might  interpose  the  state- 
ment that,  because  of  numerous  articles  in 
books  and  magazines  on  frog  culture,  many 
inquiries  are  received  about  the  growing  of 
frogs  in  Pennsylvania  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. Before  those  interested  in  this  ven- 
ture spend  any  money  on  the  development, 
it  is  suggested  that  they  consider  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

1.  Frogs  are  migratory  by  nature.  If  their 
food  and  environment  are  not  ideal,  they 
will  migrate  to  more  suitable  places.  There- 
fore, frogs  at  a commercial  hatchery  would 
have  to  be  carefully  fenced  in. 

2.  Frogs  are  cannibalistic.  Different  sizes 
would  have  to  be  kept  separated,  or  large 
ones  would  eat  small  ones. 

3.  The  numerous  enemies  of  frogs  already 
have  been  mentioned.  It  could  be  expected 
that  these  animals  would  prey  upon  the 
frogs  where  many  of  them  were  kept  in 
close  confinement. 

(Turn  to  Page  17) 


Photographs  accompanying  this  article  are 
by  Calvin  E.  Conklin,  photographer  for  the 
Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners. 
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By  JOHN  \\ 


f.  KORDA 

One  of  America’s  favorites,  this  spotted 
panfish  embodies  all  of  the  qualities 
necessary  to  endear  him  to  the  hearts 
of  beginners  and  experts  alike. 


The  author  displays  a 15-inch  crappie  which 
hit  a Water  Scout,  shiner  imitation,  trolled 
eight  feet  deep. 


VV/HEN  the  weather  is  hot  and  fishing  is 

” off  generally,  when  bass  and  pike  are 
sulky  and  you  do  not  want  to  go  home 
empty-handed,  which  fish  is  most  likely  to 
give  you  a battle  at  a moment’s  notice? 

The  crappie. 

When  the  mercury  is  huddled  down  at 
the  bottom  of  the  thermometer  and  your 
minnow  is  swimming  about  beneath  ten 
inches  of  ice,  what  is  most  likely  to  go 
after  it? 

The  crappie. 

When  you  want  a fish  that  displays  a 
willingness  to  take  all  kinds  of  bait  in  all 
kinds  of  weather  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
a fish  you  are  sure  to  find  in  ponds  or ! 
rivers  nearby,  a fish  that  often  comes  in  4 
large  schools  and  is  good  eating  besides, £ 
what  do  you  go  after? 

You  guessed  it — the  crappie. 

The  crappie  is  the  fish  of  all  seasons,  the? 
fish  of  all  classes,  a down-to-earth,  dem-^ 
ocratic  kind  of  fish.  The  absolute  dub  can\- 
catch  himself  a mess  of  crappies.  The  crappie,  5 
in  fact,  is  excellent  for  the  beginning  angler. 
The  lad  with  the  simplest  equipment  can 
take  home  a string  as  easily  as  the  man 
laden  down  with  a trunkful  of  fancy  tackle. 
What  is  more,  the  crappie  can  be  caught 
almost  anywhere  east  of  the  Rockies  any 
time  of  the  year,  day  or  night. 

Inhabiting  the  same  water  generally  as 
the  bass,  it  makes  up  for  its  lack  of  size 
in  activity.  Why  stay  home  when  the 
bass  are  not  biting  if  there  is  a ready  biter 
like  the  crappie  at  hand,  a toothsome  fish 
that  operates  in  large  and  active  schools? 
What  more  could  any  one  ask? 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  crappie  is  so 
popular.  Its  all-round  appeal  is  the  reason 
so  many  ponds  are  now  being  stocked  with 
“speckled  bass.”  In  many  instances  the 


Crappie 


crappie  is  the  first  choice  for  stocking  a pond. 

About  the  only  thing  against  the  crappie 
is  its  size — or  lack  of  it,  rather — and  in 
some  cases  even  that  complaint  cannot  be 
made.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  “panfish,” 
a term  embracing  the  smaller  fresh  water 
fishes  of  America.  Although  eight  inches 
is  probably  a good  average  for  crappies, 
twelve  inchers  are  not  uncommon,  and  oc- 
casionally a whopper  of  more  than  two 
pounds  is  captured.  A two-pound  crappie 
is  a fish  no  one  need  be  ashamed  of,  espe- 
■Jcially  when  it  is  spread  out,  hot  and  sput- 
pjtering,  on  the  dinner  table.  The  large 
crappie  is  just  as  good  eating  as  is  the 
smaller,  something  that  cannot  be  said  for 
ill  game  fish. 

Although  there  are  two  kinds  of  crappies, 
.he  distinction  between  them  is  perhaps  not 
jf  great  importance.  The  black  crappie, 
commonly  known  as  the  calico  bass,  is 
larker  and  more  spotted  than  the  white 
crappie  and  has  a somewhat  higher,  more 
grounded  back.  These  differences,  however, 
Hare  not  always  pronounced  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish between  them,  especially  if  the  fish 
%re  caught  separately.  In  that  case  count 
the  dorsal  spines:  five  or  six  for  the  white 
• crappie,  seven  or  eight  for  the  calico  bass. 

As  for  distinguishing  between  the  crappie 
and  the  other  members  of  the  sunfish  tribe, 
that  is  relatively  simple.  Besides  the  size 
and  coloring  of  the  crappie,  the  most  prom- 
inent feature  is  its  protruding  mouth.  This 
protrusion  is  accentuated  by  the  dented-in 
shape  of  the  crappie’s  head  just  above  the 
eyes,  a sure  identification  feature.  And. 
although  generally  large,  the  crappie  is  some- 
what thinner  in  proportion  to  its  size  than 
the  other  panfish.  Large  in  size,  thinner  in 
body,  lighter  in  color,  a large  protruding 
mouth,  and  a dented-in  head — these  are 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
crappie. 

Both  species  of  crappie  often  inhabit  the 
same  water,  although  the  black  crappie  is 
usually  a bit  fussier  about  its  surroundings, 
demanding  water  a little  cleaner  and  a 
bottom  with  less  mud.  The  calico  bass  is 
not  a bit  temperamental  about  its  reaction 
to  a minnow  swimming  slowly  past.  In 
fact,  both  species  seem  to  take  bait  equally 
well  and  from  all  areas  of  the  water.  Neither 
leaves  anything  to  be  desired  on  that  score. 
Both  species  bite  all  year  round,  being  two 


of  the  few  members  of  the  sunfish  family 
which  do  not  hibernate.  That  fact  is  just 
another  reason  for  the  crappie’s  popularity 
with  anglers  east  of  the  Rockies. 

The  crappie  begins  to  get  serious  about 
family  obligations  in  May  or  early  June. 
Even  the  yearlings  often  take  up  parent- 
hood. The  male  makes  the  nest:  the  black 
crappie  in  five  or  six  feet  of  water  on  a 
gravel  bottom,  the  white  crappie  in  two  or 
three  feet  of  water  near  sunken  brush  or 
logs.  In  seven  to  ten  days  the  eggs  hatch. 
Until  the  fry  are  able  to  fend  for  them- 
selves the  male  crappies  discharge  their 
parental  obligations  by  standing  close  guard 
over  their  offspring.  This  fact,  undoubtedly, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  crappie 
population  in  a pond  increases  so  rapidly. 

Like  other  members  of  the  sunfish  tribe, 
the  crappie  is  a hearty  eater.  A healthy 
appetite  promotes  swift  growth,  and  the 
crappie  grows  rapidly  to  maturity.  Almost 
anything  is  accepted  as  food,  provided  that 
the  intended  meal  is  alive  and  is  not  too 
big.  And  in  some  instances  almost  nothing 
is  too  large. 

All  kinds  of  natural  water  creatures — 
minnows,  crawfish,  nymphs,  larvae,  small 
fish — are  relished  by  the  crappie  as  delica- 
cies. All  other  forms  of  outside  animal  life 
which  accidentally  get  into  the  water  are 
eagerly  snapped  up,  as  are  dry  flies,  wet 
flies,  spinners,  popping  bugs,  and  even  plugs. 
Practically  nothing  is  ruled  out  except 
doughballs.  At  that,  if  a doughball  could 
squirm,  a crappie  would  probably  hit  it. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  angler,  the 
crappie’s  eagerness  to  bite  is  greatly  in  the 
crappie’s  favor.  The  angler  loves  action, 
and  the  crappie  gives  it  to  him. 

Although  crappies  are  ready  biters,  and 
although  complicated  angling  technique  is 
not  required  to  capture  them,  a few  impor- 
tant details  must  be  kept  in  mind  when 
fishing  for  these  “speckled  bass,”  the  same  as 
for  any  other  fish. 

For  one  thing,  you  do  not  just  throw  out 
your  line  just  anywhere  you  please.  All 
species  of  fish  have  favorite  living  quarters. 
The  crappie  is  no  exception.  Unlike  the 
trout,  his  habitat  is  not  narrowly  restricted, 
( Turn  to  Page  15) 


QtUe^i  Side 

In  the  October  issue  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Angler  appeared  an  article,  “The 
Moon  and  Fishing,”  by  James  R.  Hayes, 
challenging  the  theory  that  the  moon 
has  an  influence  on  the  feeding  of  fish. 
The  article  provoked  so  many  ques- 
tions and  comments  that  the  Angler 
his  invited  John  Alden  Knight  to  state 
the  other  side  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Knight  is  nationally  known  as  a 
sportsman  and  writer.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  Solunar  Tables  which 
bear  his  name,  which  are  used  by 
anglers  all  over  the  nation — and  which 
are  based  on  the  scientific  theory  that 
phases  of  the  moon  and  tides  DO  have 
an  effect  on  the  feeding  and  activities 
of  fish  and  other  forms  of  life. 

His  article  will  appear  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue. 
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This  rod  ordinarily  is  used  for  small  trout,  like  the  one  pictured  here.  But  it  also  had  the 
stuff  to  handle  the  husky  salmon  also  shown  in  the  picture. 


last  year  in  New  Brunswick  for  ten  days 
in  succession  using  an  EAAD  line,  and  the 
first  day  it  almost  had  me  down.  That  rod 
was  no  boy’s  job;  however  I stuck  to  it,  and 
after  the  third  day  I didn’t  mind  it  at  all, 
even  though  every  cast  was  around  one 
hundred  feet. 

When  I returned  home  and  started  in  on 
trout  fishing  the  trout  rod  felt  like  a fairy 
wand.  It  was  surprising  how  light  that  five- 
ounce  rod  felt.  Perhaps  I could  describe  it 
best  by  saying  that  it  was  similar  to  the 
feeling  that  a ball  player  has  when  he  steps 
up  to  the  plate  immediately  after  swinging 
four  or  five  heavy  bats. 

Then,  as  usual,  I started  to  put  some  pep 
into  it,  with  the  result  that  I had  another 
smashup  on  my  hands.  After  this  mess, 
which  was  beyond  repair,  I decided  to  get  a 
rod  which  had  a reputation  for  strength.  I 
was  definitely  through  with  light,  flimsy  rods 
that  would  not  handle  a bucktail  when 
occasion  demanded. 

What  I wanted  was  a general  all-around 
rod  that  could  be  used  either  for  dry  fly  or 
bucktail  fishing;  one  that  would  stand  up 
under  a ninety  or  hundred  foot  cast,  and 
one  whose  tip  was  flexible  enough  so  that  a 
3X  gut  leader  would  not  snap  off  when 
setting  the  hook  in  a fish.  The  rod  should 
be  of  two  piece  construction,  nine  feet  long, 
and  weigh  five  and  one-quarter  ounces;  the 
butt  section  should  be  hollow  to  take  the 
pull,  and  the  ferrules  should  be  of  the  light- 
est and  strongest  material  available. 

These  specifications  were  communicated 
to  that  skilled  craftsman  and  well  known 
rod  maker.  Lew  Stoner,  in  San  Francisco, 
who  probably  decided  he  was  dealing  with 
some  crank  after  receiving  my  letter. 

Lew  mentioned  that  he  could  build  a 
fluted  hollow  of  that  length  and  weight,  the 
ferrules  would  be  machined  of  silicon - 
aluminum-copper  alloy,  a material  su- 
perior in  strength  to  mild  steel  and  ten  per 
cent  lighter;  but  when  it  came  to  a rod 

(Turn  to  Page  12) 


siderable  number  of  rods.  Some  of  them 
broke  in  both  tip  and  middle  sections,  but 
the  greatest  damage  invariably  occurred 
near  the  female  ferrule  in  the  butt  section. 
I recall  one  instance  where  the  rod  and 
ferrule  broke  simultaneously  at  this  point. 
This  is  the  spot  where  apparently  the  left 
hand  haul  exerts  the  greatest  strain  on  the 
rod. 

Outside  of  a recently  purchased  rod,  I 
have  one  other  which  I have  never  been 
able  to  break.  This  is  a Montague  Manitou, 
ten  feet  long,  weighing  eight  ounces,  and 
designed  for  salmon  fishing.  I used  this  rod 


Here  is  a wide  selection  of  good  rods  and 
reels,  on  a rack  on  the  side  of  the  fishing  club. 


Fly  M 
Problems 

By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 


FAURING  my  thirty-odd  years  of  fly  fish- 
ing  experience,  I have  owned  a great 
number  of  fly  rods.  Some  were  good,  others 
indifferent,  but  all  of  them  lacked  one  qual- 
ity, that  is,  strength.  Rod  after  rod  have  I 
broken  in  the  past;  so  many,  in  fact,  that  the 
sport  became  quite  expensive.  In  the  be- 
ginning I want  to  state  that  none  of  the  rods 
was  broken  while  playing  or  landing  a fish. 
Such  a thing  is  inexcusable  and  uncalled 
for,  for  the  lightest  rod,  if  properly  handled, 
will  land  any  fish  in  our  waters  today.  To 
explain  why  I have  broken  so  many  rods, 
I should  perhaps  tell  you  something  about 
my  method  of  fishing. 

Years  ago  when  I fished  for  fish,  all  cast- 
ing was  done  with  a short  line;  in  fact  if  one 
wants  fish,  that  is  the  only  way  to  go  about 
it.  However  as  time  went  on,  the  fascination 
of  throwing  a long  line  to  a trout  rising  a 
great  distance  away  became  much  more 
alluring.  This  required  skill,  not  only  to 
cast  the  line,  but  to  set  the  hook  in  the  fish 
as  well. 

In  these  days,  none  of  us  are  fishing  for 
fish  but  for  sport,  and  the  more  skillful  this 
sport  becomes,  the  greater  will  be  our  pleas- 
ure from  it.  Even  today  I would  rather 
catch  one  trout  a long  distance  off  than  a 
dozen  within  easy  range. 

I wish  to  emphasize,  however,  that  far 
fewer  fish  will  be  taken  on  a long  line,  but 
to  compensate  for  that,  many  more  fish  will 
rise  to  the  fly.  The  reader  will  probably 
begin  to  grasp  by  this  time  why  so  many 
rods  were  broken;  for  to  cast  a long  line, 
and  to  set  the  hook  in  a fish  a great  distance 
off,  requires  a rod  that  possesses  plenty  of 
strength.  And  especially  is  this  true  since 
the  advent  of  the  left  hand  haul. 

This  left  hand  haul,  by  the  way,  is  the 
devil’s  own  invention.  More  rods  have  been 
busted  by  its  use  than  in  perhaps  any  other 
way.  It  was  first  used  competitively  by 
Marvin  Hedge  in  1934  at  the  international 
tournament  of  the  National  Association  of 
Scientific  Angling  Clubs  in  St.  Louis;  and 
with  it,  Hedge  startled  the  spectators  by 
making  a long  cast  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  feet,  almost  thirty  feet  farther 
than  anything  so  far  accomplished. 

The  credit  for  originating  the  haul  prob- 
ably belongs  to  Jack  Sparks,  of  Waco, 
Texas,  although  Dick  Miller  and  Marvin 
Hedge  have  also  been  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  I have  used  a variation  of  it 
for  the  past  twenty-five  years  in  fishing, 
but  the  pull  I give  the  line  is  very  short, 
just  enough  to  give  it  an  additional  start. 
Even  so  by  its  use,  I have  broken  a con- 
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The  Mystery  of  the 


Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  first  in  a 
series  of  two  articles  hy  a writer  who 
has  fished  all  over  the  world. 


ALL  the  game  fish  in  the  world,  the 
habits  of  the  Atlantic  Salmon  are  the 
most  mysterious.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
his  selection  of  resting  places  in  the  rivers, 
of  flies  to  which  he  rises,  and  in  the  manner 
of  their  presentation.  He  who  gaily  sets 
forth  on  a salmon  fishing  expedition  with 
the  idea  that  a standard  size  Jock  Scott, 
Silver  Doctor,  or  Black  Dose  fished  in  the 
conventional  manner,  or  even  a well  fished 
dry  fly  of  popular  pattern,  will  meet  all 
requirements  for  reasonable  success  is  very 
apt  to  return  a sadly  disappointed  and 
greatly  puzzled,  if  not  wiser,  angler. 

It  is  true  that  some  rivers  such  as  the 
Jupiter  on  Anticosti  Island  will  provide  ex- 
cellent catches  regardless  of  how  or  when 
they  are  fished,  but  there  are  very  few 
such  great  salmon  streams  in  the  world. 
If  one  is  to  hope  for  fair  success,  he  must 
approach  his  river  with  an  open  mind.  Above 
all,  one  must  not  accept  as  actual  standards, 
guaranteed  to  kill  fish,  the  overworked 
precepts  of  dark  files  on  light  days,  vice 
versa,  delayed  strikes,  moving  or  jigged 
flies,  and  other  similar  advice. 

Even  the  angler’s  experience  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  though  it  may  have  been  ac- 
quired on  the  same  stream,  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  a true  guide.  I have  several  fly 
books  containing  dozens  of  flies  stocked  up 
as  a result  of  their  unusual  effectiveness 
during  some  individual  season.  They  have 


By  HOWARD  M.  ERNST 


Ready  to  net  a good  fish  that  took 


accumulated  from  year  to  year,  for  as  a 
rule  the  favorite  of  one  season  is  all  but 
completely  rejected  the  following  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  to  arrive  at 
camp  with  as  great  a variety  of  patterns  and 
sizes,  including  novelties,  as  you  can  afford. 

At  this  point  I desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  I am  not  discussing  rivers  in 
full  water  at  the  moment  salmon  in  numbers 
are  making  their  first  spring  run.  During 
this  particular  period,  which  may  last  two 
weeks,  salmon  for  once  show  a degree  of 
consistency  in  taking  anything  thrown  at 
them  regardless  of  how  it  is  cast,  the  only 
requirement  being  that  the  lure  be  within 
their  range  of  vision. 


“The  trout  weren’t  biting,”  writes  Edward  H.  Wallace,  of  Hanover,  “so  I took  this  picture  of 
one  of  my  favorite  *pots  along  the  Yellow  Breeehes  Creek,  in  Cumberland  County.  The  site  of 
this  view  is  near  Huntsdale,” 


Salmon 


a No.  10  Grey  Hackle,  fished  dry. 


Since  few  of  us  are  apt  to  have  the  good 
fortune  of  being  able  to  arrive  at  our 
salmon  streams  at  the  critical  moment  of 
full  water  and  a spring  run,  it  is  important 
that  we  approach  them  with  the  spirit  of 
the  scientist  wherein  nothing  of  a certainty 
exists  except  that  which  can  be  proved  be- 
yond a shadow  of  doubt.  Unfortunately,  no 
one  as  yet  has  taken  the  trouble  of  under- 
taking an  exact  scientific  detailed  investi- 
gation, at  least  as  far  as  the  Interests  of 
the  angler  are  concerned,  of  the  habits  of 
Salmo  Salar  during  his  sojourn  in  fresh 
water.  This  remark  does  not,  of  course,  apply 
to  the  Oncorhynchus,  the  Pacific  Salmon. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I determined 
to  make  a serious  effort  of  endeavoring  to 
discover  any  definite  characteristic  of  salmon 
as  would  affect  the  fly  fisherman  and  could 
be  counted  on  to  aid  him  in  his  quest  for 
this  mighty  game  fish  or  prove  my  theory 
that,  differing  from  trout  fishing,  there  exists 
no  definite  set  of  rules  by  which  the  angler 
for  salmon  can  be  guided  or  even  aided. 

While  fishing  the  Salmon  River  on  Anti- 
costi Island  I arranged  with  my  companion, 
an  able  and  competent  fisherman,  to  give 
him  first  choice  on  all  pools  both  as  to 
time  of  day  as  well  as  location,  to  follow 
him  directly  after  he  considered  the  pool 
dead,  and  to  use  the  exact  opposite  in  tackle, 
manner  of  fishing,  and  size  and  pattern  of 
fly.  The  results  of  this  experiment  were 
really  astounding  and  hardly  believable. 
I still  tell  the  story  with  hesitation  and  am 
prepared  for  courteous  but  obviously  dubious 
comment. 

I took  salmon  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
noon  sun  with  a 9/59  foot  leader  and  a 
No.  2 outlandish  New  Zealand  trout  fly. 
I took  them  from  a quiet  pool  which  my 

(Turn  to  Page  10) 
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Crazy  Fish 
and 

Fishermen 

By  ELLEN  A.  DIETRICH 


Floyd  G.  Minor,  of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Association  of  Casting  Clubs 
and  an  expert  fresh  and  salt  water  caster. 


Y7’ESSIR,  fish  and  fishermen  are  crazy  peo- 
pie!  For  poor  Mr.  Fishermen  never 
knows  when  or  why  unpredictable  Mr.  Fish 
will  prefer  a plug  or  a fly  or  whatever  else 
may  be  offered  him  in  the  way  of  bait — 
including,  let’s  admit  it,  the  good  old  garden 
variety.  And  poor  Mr.  Fish,  on  the  other 
hand,  doesn’t  even  try  these  days  to  guess 
when  or  why  equally  unpredictable  Mr. 
Fisherman  will  approach  his  favorite  stream 
or  lake  armed  with  harmless,  hookless  plugs 
and  flies,  or  when  he  will  attach  a seem- 
ingly-harmless-tho-deadly  hook  or  two  to 
his  artificial  lure. — Or  when  he’s  gonna  go 
fishin’  at  all,  for  that  matter! 

Ed  Zern  says:  “To  Hell  with  Fishing!” 
Other  fishermen — and  fisherwomen,  too — 
frequently  say:  “To  Hell  with  EVERY- 

THING BUT  Fishing!”  and  you  don’t  see 
’em  ’round  their  workaday  worlds  for  days 
at  a stretch. 

Fishing  isn’t  exactly  the  same  nowdays.  In 
bygone  years,  they  say,  both  fish  and  fisher- 
men were  advised  on  most  matters  of  fishing 
behavior  by  their  good  old  friend  the 
weather  man,  who  kept  constant  vigil  over 
direction  of  winds,  barometric  pressure, 
tides,  and  other  favorable  and  unfavorable 
fishing  facts  and  factors.  But  since  Mr. 
Fisherman’s  thoughts  have  ventured  be- 
yond barbless  hooks  to  the  modern  fancy 
for  hookless  lures,  he  often  spends  spare 
moments  casting  and  retrieving  on  land 
instead  of  water. 

No  fish  caught  there  indeed.  But  Mr. 
Fisherman  will  tell  you  that  there’s  where 
he  can  best  measure  accuracy  and  dis- 
tance of  his  casts.  He’ll  further  tell  you 
that  there’s  where  real  rod-and-reel  prac- 
tice is  chieved— -practice  that  helps  him  to 
place  his  lure  where  he  aims  it,  so  that  he 
can  do  so  with  ease  when  he’s  actually  using 
his  tackle  for  fishing. 

Mr.  Fisherman  didn’t  take  to  this  peculiar 
kind  of  fishless  fishing  as  a war-time  meas- 
ure— when  hooks  were  as  scarce  as  other 
items  of  metal,  including  the  proverbial 
“needle  in  the  haystack.”  Fresh  water  cast- 
ing in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States 
“took  hold”  just  about  ten  years  ago,  when 
a band  of  fishermen  in  this  area  voiced  the 
thought  that  folks  hereabouts  could  conduct 
casting  matches  just  as  their  fishermen 
brothers  held  such  events  farther  west. 

They  thereupon  put  their  thoughts  into 
action,  with  the  result  that  today  nineteen 
organizations  in  five  States,  affiliated  with 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Association  of  Casting 
Clubs,  compete  indoors  and  out-of-doors  at 
various  times  of  the  year  in  fresh  and  salt 
water  casting,  testing  their  skill  in  accuracy 


and  distance  events  with  bait,  fly,  and  surf 
fishing  tackle — everyday  fishing  tackle,  the 
same  tackle  that  you  and  I use  when  actu- 
ally fishing  on  lakes,  or  streams,  or  the  surf. 

The  year  1947  has  been  one  of  M.A.A. 
C.C.’s  busiest  years  and  a real  get-together 
year  for  its  casters. 

At  two  Philadelphia  sportsmen’s  shows  in 
the  early  part  of  the  year  almost  all  of  the 
member  clubs  were  represented,  and  com- 
petition was  mighty  keen,  though  friendly — 
for  casting  time  is  friendship  time  for  the 
sportsmen.  All  of  M.A.A.C.C.’s  member 
clubs  can  boast  of  top-notch  %-oz.  plug 
casters,  and  indoor  pools  are  particularly 
adaptable  to  that  popular  event;  %-oz. 
plug  accuracy,  therefore,  was  the  event  of 
the  1947  Philadelphia  sportsmen’s  shows, 
held  in  the  huge  Convention  Hall  on  34th 
Street  below  Spruce. 

Casting  was  conducted  for  an  hour  pre- 
ceding the  main  evening  performance,  with 
a fifteen -minute  interval  between  the  cast- 


Samuel  Weitz,  of  Philadelphia,  broke  the  out- 
door %-ounce  accuracy  record  with  a score  of 
99  out  of  100. 


ing  contest  and  the  main  show.  As  in 
previous  years,  prizes  were  awarded  each 
night  to  novices  as  well  as  expert  casters, 
and  grand  championship  prizes  on  the  final 
night  of  each  show. 

Winners  at  the  first  1947  Philadelphia 


Sportsmen’s  Show  were  as  follows: 

First  Night 

Experts — Donald  Ott,  Tuckerton,  New 

Jersey  97 

Novices — George  Delaporte,  Roxbor- 
ough  88 

Second  Night 

Expert — Fred  Ackerman,  Bethlehem . . 94 

Novices — Walter  Ellis,  Haddonfield, 
New  Jersey  92 

Third  Night 

Experts — George  Lentz,  Roslyn  98 


Novices — Gregg  Bowen,  Upper  Darby  98 
Fourth  Night 

Experts — Arthur  Clark,  Jr.,  Fox  Chase  92 
Novices — -Joseph  Smith,  Bristol  99 

Fifth  Night 

Experts — Ellen  Dietrich,  Upper  Darby  96 
Novices — Louis  Neirle,  Berlin,  New 
Jersey  96 

Sixth  Night — Fly  Accuracy  (one  night  only) 
Winner — A.  J.  Ramsey,  Philadelphia  . . 92 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 


WORMS  HAVE  OOMPH! 

A Chicago  physician  has  come  up 
with  a prescription  for  catching  fish. 
Dr.  George  L.  Apfelbach  doses  his 
bait — usually  large  nightcrawlers — 
with  benzedrine  to  make  the  worms 
peppy. 

The  idea  occurred  to  the  doctor  one 
day.  He  dissolved  a benzedrine  tablet 
in  a ten-ounce  glass  of  water  and 
plopped  in  a sluggish  crawler.  The 
worm  developed  oomph. 

“It  practically  tied  itself  in  knots,” 
the  doctor  said.  “Then  it  crash-dived.” 

He’s  been  catching  fish  that  way  ever 
since. 
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Pioneer  Fishing 

By  WSLLSAM  BOYD 


A typical  shad,  from  an  ai'tist’s  sketch. 


HP  HE  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  faced 
the  water  pollution  problem  as  early  as 
a half  century  ago,  for  in  the  early  1890’s 
there  were  complaints  of  the  polluting  ef- 
fects of  the  refuse  of  tanneries,  dye  works, 
bleacheries,  wood  acids,  and  saw  mills. 

The  state’s  fish  commissioners  of  that  early 
period  urged  that  the  legislature  consider  a 
bill  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the 
streams  by  such  refuse.  And  they  had 
whole-hearted  backing  from  anglers  who 
foresaw  what  was  going  to  happen. 

“The  obstruction  of  the  Susquehanna  by 
dams  and  the  destruction  of  the  young  shad 
in  fish  baskets  in  its  course  through  Penn- 
sylvania has  virtually  ruined  the  once  valu- 
able fisheries  of  the  river,”  says  a periodical 
issued  in  1893. 

“Until  these  fish  weirs  are  entirely  abol- 
ished and  the  dams  removed  or  the  river 
above  them  is  made  accessible  to  the  shad 
by  fishways,  the  Susquehanna  will  never 
reach  its  former  high  standard,”  the  article 
continued. 

The  formation  of  fish  protective  associa- 
tions followed  until  there  was  scarcely  a 
county  in  the  state  in  which  one  or  more 
of  these  organizations  did  not  exist.  This 
added  substantial  beneficial  results  to  the 
work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
of  the  early  90’s. 

Concern  over  the  depletion  of  the  streams 
is  understood  when  it  is  considered  that  fish 
from  inland  waters  earlier  had  formed  an 
important  article  of  food.  Indeed,  fishing 
was  an  industry  of  considerable  importance. 

Companies  made  up  of  perhaps  ten  men 
would  be  formed  to  conduct  a shad  fishery. 
They  raised  the  flax,  their  wives  would  spin 
and  make  the  twine,  and  the  men  would 
knit  the  seine.  The  Susquehanna  River, 
where  settlers  from  Connecticut  moved  in  to 
make  a living  from  fishing,  averaged  about 
40  yards  wide,  so  their  seines  had  to  be 
from  60  to  80  yards  long. 

The  shad  congregated  mostly  on  shoals  on 
the  point  of  some  island  for  spawning,  and 
there  the  fisheries  were  generally  established. 


Shad  fishing  was  mostly  done  in  the  night, 
commencing  soon  after  dark  and  continuing 
until  dawn,  when  the  shad  caught  would 
be  made  into  as  many  piles  as  there  were 
rights  in  the  seine.  One  of  their  number 
would  then  turn  his  back  and  another  would 
touch  them  off  saying,  pointing  to  a pile, 
“who  shall  have  this,  and  who  shall  have 
that,”  and  so  on  until  all  were  disposed  of. 

The  knitting  of  the  nets  was  done  on  rainy 
and  cold  days  and  evenings.  The  nets  were 
knit  in  sections  by  the  shareholders,  each  one 
owning  so  many  yards  of  net  and  each  one 
receiving  his  share  of  fish  according  to  the 
number  of  yards  owned.  When  the  sec- 
tions were  all  completed  one  or  two  of  the 
most  expert  would  knit  them  together  and 
put  on  the  corks  and  leads. 

The  early  shad  fisheries  were  not  common 
property.  The  owner  of  the  soil  was  the 
owner  of  the  fishery,  and  no  one  was  allowed 
to  fish  without  a permit.  When  the  owners 
were  not  using  the  seines  they  often  rented 
them  out  to  others  and  took  pay  in  fish. 
The  seiner’s  share  was  always  one-half  the 
catch. 

It  is  recorded  that  one  Caleb  Wright  pur- 
chased a half  interest  in  a fishery  between 
Shickshinny  and  Nanticoke  known  as  the 
“Dutch  Fishery.”  For  it  he  paid  $53.33.  An 
idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  fish  that  must 
have  ascended  the  Susquehanna  in  those 
days  is  the  fact  that  a son  of  Caleb  Wright 
received  as  his  share  of  one  night’s  fishing 
1,900  shad. 

A right  in  a fishery  in  those  days  usually 
was  worth  from  $10  to  $20,  while  once  in  a 
while  such  a right  was  held  at  as  much  as 
$100.  To  the  holders  of  these  rights  the  re- 
turns seem  to  have  been  very  large.  A half 
interest  in  the  Hunlock  Fishery  was  con- 
sidered worth  from  $500  to  $600  a year. 
Others  ran  from  $300  to  $400  a year.  Some- 
times from  $30  to  $40  a night  was  taken  in 
by  the  fishermen. 

In  that  period  there  were  some  40  perma- 
nent fisheries  between  Northumberland  and 
Towanda.  At  Northumberland,  or  just  be- 
low, was  Hummel’s  Fishery,  and  between 
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Northumberland  and  Danville  there  were 
eight  fisheries. 

At  the  eight  fisheries  near  Northumber- 
land 300  shad  was  a common  haul,  while 
some  ran  from  3,000  to  5,000.  About  the 
year  1820  the  Rockafeller  Fishery,  just  be- 
low Danville,  gave  an  annual  yield  of  from 
3,000  to  4,000,  worth  from  12%  cents  to  25 
cents  apiece. 

At  the  Webb  and  Boone  Fisheries  the  hauls 
were  immense.  Indeed,  on  one  occasion  so 
many  shad  were  taken  that  a market  could 
not  be  found  for  all  of  them,  and  they  were 
hauled  to  Boone’s  farm  and  used  as  manure 
to  enrich  the  ground. 

At  Wyalusing  and  Standing  Stone,  popu- 
lar places  these  days  for  bass  fishermen,  the 
annual  catch  of  shad  was  between  3,000  and 
4,000.  Fisheries  down  the  river  were  much 
more  valuable  than  those  above,  but  as  the 
river  was  ascended  the  shad  appeared  to 
have  decreased  in  number  while  increasing 
in  size. 

The  great  size  reached  by  the  Susquehanna 
shad  was  due  to  the  long  run  up  the  fresh 
water  stream,  being  a case  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.  That  they  were  of  great  size 
there  can  be  no  doubt  for  there  is  evidence 
the  shad  caught  in  Northumberland  and 
Montour  Counties  averaged  from  three  to 
nine  pounds  in  weight.  A few  went  as  high 
as  13  pounds. 

Every  family  along  the  river  having  any 
means  whatever  had  its  half  barrel  or  more 
of  shad  salted  away  each  season,  and  some 
smoked  shad  hanging  in  their  kitchen  chim- 
neys. But  those  living  immediately  along 
the  river  were  not  the  only  beneficiaries  of 
this  magnificent  food  supply.  Its  vastness 
and  its  cheapness  was  spread  abroad  through- 
out the  Commonwealth. 

Country  folk  from  a radius  of  50  miles 
came  to  the  Susquehanna  to  get  their  winter 
supply.  People  journeyed  from  the  New 
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J.  Stanley  Weaver,  of  Quakertown,  R.  D.  2 
with  a 26-inch,  6-pound  walleyed  pike  he  caught 
in  Lake  Wallenpaupack. 
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Try  Gold  Propellers 


By  COCK-Y-BONDU 


Angler  Honor  Roll 


Latest  additions  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  honor  roll  of  fishermen  who  have 
caught  large  fish  are: 

Robert  Forney,  Jr.,  of  Elizabethtown,  a 
walleyed  pike  29%  inches  long  and  weighing 
8 pounds,  8 ounces. 

Norman  Randolph,  of  Harrisburg,  a blue- 
gill  sunfish  10 1 2 inches  long  and  weighing 
13%  ounces. 

George  Lesber,  of  Liverpool,  a small- 
mouthed bass  22%  inches  long  and  weighing 
5 pounds,  2 ounces. 

Daniel  Long,  of  Trevorton,  a small- 
mouthed bass  21%  inches  long  and  weighing 
5 pounds,  8 ounces. 

Donald  Phillips,  of  near  Selinsgrove,  a 
small-mouthed  bass  20%  inches  long  and 
weighing  4 pounds. 

J.  W.  Guyler,  of  Danville,  a small-mouthed 
bass  20%  inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds, 
8 ounces. 

Emanuel  Randazzo,  of  Washington,  Pa.. 
a wall-eyed  pike  25%  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 4 pounds,  10  ounces. 

Herbert  Wilson,  of  Shanksville,  a brown 
trout  21  inches  long  and  weighing  three 
pounds,  in  Bob  Creek. 

Ralph  Chappell,  of  Portage,  a brown  trout 
28%  inches  long  and  weighing  8 pounds,  8 
ounces,  and  a brown  trout  20%  inches  long, 
both  in  Bob  Creek. 

John  Herman,  of  Everett,  a brown  trout 
22  inches  long,  in  Cove  Creek. 

Irvin  Turmball,  of  Johnstown,  a rainbow 
trout  28  inches  long  in  Ferrys  Mill  Dam,  on 
Three  Springs  Run. 

Jim  Turmball,  of  Johnstown,  a rainbow 
trout  26  inches  long,  in  Ferrys  Mill  Dam. 

Bob  Shaffer,  of  Altoona,  a brown  trout  27 
inches  long  and  weighing  5 pounds,  13  ounces. 

Robert  Cheichton,  a brown  trout  27% 
inches  long. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Ackers,  of  Bedford,  a rainbow 
trout  20  inches  long  and  weighing  four 
pounds,  in  Lake  Koon. 

William  Browning,  of  Hyndman,  a brown 
trout  24  inches  long  and  weighing  6 pounds, 
8 ounces,  in  Wills  Creek. 

Fred  Swartzweller,  of  Bedford,  a brown 
trout  25%  inches  long  in  Shobers  Run. 

Edward  Mcllnay,  of  Yellow  Creek,  a brown 
trout  24%  inches  long  and  weighing  7 
pounds,  8 ounces  in  Yellow  Creek. 

Tyler  Leslie,  of  Towanda,  a walleyed  pike 
26%  inches  long  and  weighing  6 pounds,  4 
ounces. 

Fred  Walker,  of  Wyalusing  R.  D.,  a wall- 
eyed pike  26  inches  long  and  weighing  5 
pounds,  15  ounces. 

Walter  Levan,  of  Williamsport  R.  D.  3,  a 
pickerel  26  inches  long  and  weighing  four 
pounds. 


The  November  Cover 

A.  G.  Shimmel,  author  and  artist  whose 
work  is  familiar  to  Angler  readers,  caught 
in  an  action  pose  along  a trout  stream. 


4 1 OLD,  copper,  or  brass  propellers  on  the 
minnow  types  of  bass  lures  will  produce 
more  fish  under  conditions  which  prevail 
pretty  generally  in  Pennsylvania  each  sum- 
mer. The  particular  conditions  are  well 
known  to  anglers.  They  are  heavy  fishing 
pressure  and  low  and  clear  water. 

The  nickle,  silver,  or  chromium  blade  is 
the  No.  1 all-country,  all-purpose  type.  That 
is  the  reason  most,  if  indeed  not  all,  lures 
on  the  market  are  equipped  with  that  kind. 

Also,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  silver 
propeller  is  enective  during  the  early  par! 
of  the  season,  when  we  like  to  think  that 
the  bass  have  not  yet  become  plug  conscious 
and  wise  to  the  dangerous  lures  of  the  fish- 
ermen. 

But  as  the  season  goes  along,  and  more 
and  more  anglers  crowd  the  limited  bass 
streams,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  bass 
do  become  more  and  more  suspicious  of  the 
lures — of  all  kinds — that  are  cast  in  their 
direction. 

You  have  all  heard  some  veteran  angler 
exclaim: 

“I’ll  bet  the  bass  in  this  pool  know  every 
plug  and  bug  by  its  trade  name  by  the  first 
of  August!” 

That  is  the  chief  reason  why  from  the 
middle  of  the  bass  season  through  the 
autumn,  lures  with  bright  propellers  seldom 
are  consistently  effective  during  daylight 
hours  except  when  the  water  is  roily,  25  or 
even  50  per  cent  discolored. 

Of  course,  Dog  Days  bass  will  follow  the 
lures  in  low,  clear  water — but  usually  they 
are  the  little  fish,  and  even  they  trail  after 
the  plug  at  a safe  distance.  Granted  some 
will  even  hit  it.  But  seemingly  not  enough. 

Perhaps  the  bass  recognizes  the  fraud,  be- 
cause he  has  seen  it  so  often.  Perhaps  the 
bright,  reflected  glitter  of  the  sun  upon  pol  - 
ished metal  hits  the  fish  eye,  too,  just  as  it 
does  our  own. 

High-priced  rods  frequently  have  blued 
ferrules,  to  cut  down  flash.  The  ferrule  flash 
is  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  distant 
from  the  fish  at  that.  Yet  with  some  plugs 
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anglers  insist  on  throwing  the  dazzle  right 
down  into  the  lair  of  the  fish.  It  just  does 
not  make  sense,  and  somewhere  something  is 
wrong. 

In  localities  of  shallow  ledge  outcroppings, 
deep  and  grassy  pockets,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
the  usual  propeller  type  of  lure  is  not  suited 
for  Dog  Days  fishing.  Fish  then  are  loggy, 
lying  deep,  and  not  expending  unnecessary 
energy. 

If  the  water  is  not  extremely  deep,  a sur- 
face lure  is  better  for  attracting  the  small - 
mouth,  either  in  anger  or  hunger.  In  heavier 
water  a floating  plug  that  dives  on  the  re- 
trieve will  go  down  into  the  cooler  depths 
among  the  bass. 

But  even  in  the  heat  of  summer  a pro 
peller-type  plug  is  frequently  useful  or  es- 
sential. It  casts  like  a bullet,  because  of  its 
long  and  slim  pattern,  and  it  drops  lightly 
into  the  water. 

But  for  me  those  Dog  Days  propellers 
must  be  gold-tinted.  Some  personal  experi- 
ences have  set  my  mind. 

One  occurred  at  Kaufman's  Point,  a favor- 
ite bass  spot  on  the  Conodoguinet  Creek.  A 
companion  and  I had  marked  the  "home’ 
of  a good  bass,  and  we  worked  him  hard. 
One  Sunday  morning,  with  the  sun  shining 
and  the  water  low  and  clear,  we  had  given 
up  by  9 a.m.  even  though  the  bass  were 
cruising.  Other  anglers  were  coming  in, 
and  the  water  was  under  almost  constant 
bombardment. 

We  didn’t  worry  about  our  fish,  however, 
for  we  felt  sure  that  the  big  fellow  who  had 
ignored  our  offerings  in  the  quiet  of  early 
morning  would  not  strike  while  the  area 
was  being  fished  hard. 

The  creek  was  full  of  grass,  with  only 
channels  and  pockets  of  clear  water  in  the 
vegetation. 

While  we  strolled  upstream  to  a spot  where 
we  meant  to  rest  the  hot  hours  away  I 
noticed  three  or  four  small  bass  cruising  in 
a little  pocket  of  glassy  water.  I cast  a 

( Turn  to  Page  13) 
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Prehistoric  Hangover 


By  CARL  LIDDLE 


The  following  article  is  reprinted  from 
the  magazine  Florida  Wildlife  hy  special 
permission  of  the  Florida  Game  and 
Fresh  Water  Fish  Commission. 


HP  HE  garfish  is  a common  item  in  Florida’s 
lakes  and  streams.  Every  angler  who  has 
ever  wet  a hook  is  well  acquainted  with  this 
vicious,  wicked-looking  creature  that  plays 
such  hob  with  sport  fishing.  They  know 
him  as  a repulsive  slob,  a lazy  and  unclean 
mud-dweller,  and  an  incorrigible  predator. 

They  know  that  as  a food  fish  he  is  a 
dead  loss;  that  as  an  aquatic  attraction  he 
is  utterly  hopeless,  and  that  as  a nemesis 
of  game  fish  he  is  discouragingly  dangerous. 

In  fact,  any  way  you  look  at  it  the  gar- 
fish belongs  on  the  debit  side  of  Mother 
Nature’s  ledger.  He  is  admittedly  one  of 
the  most  worthless  and  ill-regarded  mem- 
bers of  aquatic  life.  Countless  attempts  have 
been  made  to  exterminate  him.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  scientists  believe  this  evil- 
looking monstrosity  will  soon  be  celebrating 
his  three  hundred  millionth  birthday. 

Built  like  a prize-fighter  of  the  deep  and 
armed  like  a dreadnought,  the  American  gar- 
pike  started  his  countless  lives  so  long  ago 
that  even  scientists  have  to  measure  his  ex- 
istence in  millions  of  years. 

At  the  very  dawn  of  the  universe — one 
hundred  million  years  before  even  the  di- 
nosaur made  an  appearance — he  was  answer- 
ing nature’s  roll  call.  The  men  who  figure 
out  such  things  tell  us  that  in  those  ancient 
times,  called  the  “Age  of  Fishes,”  there 
wasn’t  a living  thing  above  sea  level.  There 
was  no  land,  and  no  man  to  live  on  it. 
There  was  only  water,  and  creatures  in  it. 

Most  of  those  creatures  gradually  fell  be- 
fore the  enmity  of  the  ages,  but  not  the 
gar.  Today  the  same  long-nose,  scaly  in- 
dividual that  swam  those  prehistoric  oceans 
still  sloshes  defiantly  about  our  waterways, 
only  a stone’s  throw  from  fishing  camps, 
resort  hotels,  sporting  goods  stores,  and 
other  countless  wonders  of  modern  civiliza- 
tion. 

From  out  the  “Age  of  Fishes,”  when  big 
fish  ate  small  fish  and  small  fish  ate  smaller 
fish,  these  relic  refugees  of  a prehistoric 
family  spear-nosed  their  way  through  lakes 
and  bayous  and  streams  to  the  so-called 
“Age  of  Plants.”  Although  the  fish  were 
still  biting  each  other  and  the  garpikes  were 
getting  their  share  during  meal  time,  there 
were  no  rods  and  reels,  and  no  big  or  small 
game  hunters  yet. 

During  the  past,  life  in  the  sea  had  been 
rough  enough  for  the  garpikes,  what  with 
evading  icebergs  and  bigger  and  better  fish, 
but  now  tremendous  things  were  growing 
and  walking  around  in  the  great  outside 
world  on  the  land  formations  above  the  seas. 

Evidently  the  “Age  of  Plants”  got  tired  of 
being  the  only  kind  of  life  above  the  sea, 
because  monstrous  lizard-like  reptiles  began 
taking  over  as  lords  of  a lower  world.  Now 


the  additional  danger  of  being  stepped  on 
by  a dinosaur  with  a foot  as  heavy  as  a 
small  house  started  the  garpikes  worrying 
about  hazards  from  overhead  and  on  the 
land. 

Fierce,  too,  was  the  fight  between  the  sea 
and  the  land,  between  the  power  of  the 
waves  and  the  volcanic  forces  underneath. 
All  the  great  mountain  chains  were  slumber- 
ing beneath  the  ocean.  The  submarine  crust 
of  the  earth  was  cooling,  and  the  rocks  were 
folding  up  as  it  shriveled,  while  the  molten 
material  within  pressed  out  through  the 
crevices,  overflowed,  and  helped  to  build 
up  sea-defiant  walls,  new  continents,  new 
lakes,  bayous,  and  streams  for  the  garpikes, 
and  new  troubles  in  an  ever-changing  world. 

Three  times  the  Andes  sank  hundreds  of 
feet  beneath  the  ocean  level,  and  again  were 
slowly  brought  up  to  their  present  height, 
and  the  continent  of  North  America  was 
nothing  but  a babe  in  the  woods.  Suns  of 
many  ages  rose  and  set,  and  a long  succes- 
sion of  brute  races  roamed  over  the  moun- 
tains and  plains  of  the  earth,  and  died  out 
ages  before  the  coming  of  man,  along  with 
firearms  and  fish  nets  and  fish  traps. 

And  through  it  all  the  gar  thrived  happily. 

Today  this  missing  link  from  a prehistoric 
past  bears  such  local  names  as  bill-fish, 
needle-fish,  bony-pike,  green-bone,  fish 
pike,  spotted-gar,  fresh-water  shark,  the 
savage  fish,  short-nose,  long-nose,  and  gator- 
gar. 

The  European  green-bone  or  long-nose 
gar  comes  from  a more  fit-to-eat  species  than 
the  unfit-to-eat  American  garpike.  As  the 
names  indicate  the  European  gar  has  green 
bones  and  a long  snout  and  measures  about 
two  feet  in  length.  Fishermen  often  sell  it 
on  the  London  market,  where  folks  insist 
it  is  a wholesome  dish,  in  flavor  somewhat 
like  a mackerel.  Whereas,  on  this  side  of 


A Florida  biologist  displays  a couple  of  gar- 
fish. They  are  about  four  feet  in  length. 


the  Atlantic,  the  American  garpike  has 
chalked  up  the  saying,  “as  mean  as  gar- 
broth.” 

In  the  United  States  there  are  three  lead- 
ing species  of  gar. 

The  short-nosed  gar  has  a short,  broad 
snout  like  the  great  and  powerful  alligator 
or  gator  gar  and  does  not  exceed  three  feet 
in  length  as  a rule.  The  short-nosed  gar 
is  subject  to  variations  in  color  because  of 
its  chameleon-like  ability  to  take  on  a 
camouflage  of  spots  and  color  lines  as  added 
help  in  concealment  among  grasses  and 
reeds. 

The  long-nosed  gar,  in  which  the  long 
and  slender  jaws  are  much  longer  than  the 
rest  of  the  head,  grows  to  six  or  seven  feet 
( Turn  to  Page  14) 


Here  are  a couple  more  hangovers  from  a prehistoric  age. 
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Ain't  BiliyLCf 

By  JACK  ANDERSON 


WHITMAN  Lake  stretched  before  us,  a 
long  sheet  of  brass  under  the  evening 
sun.  As  pudgy  Bill  Boyle  thumped  into  the 
rowboat  and  rocked  briefly,  both  arms 
weighted  by  tackle,  my  eyes  scanned  the 
shoreline,  dark  in  the  shadows  of  wild  rice 
and  swamp  grass.  From  these  shadows  a 
dim  splash  sounded. 

“They’re  on  top  tonight,”  I said.  “You  can 
see  dimples  now  and  then  in  the  open,  and 
they’re  splashing  along  shore.” 

Bill  twisted  his  head,  clearing  a pathway 
for  pipe  smoke.  “Come  on,  let’s  shove  off,” 
he  said  impatiently.  And  dropped  on  the 
centerboard  of  the  rowboat. 

“Okay.  You  be  sucker  for  a while.  Row- 
ing, I mean.”  I tossed  the  anchor  rope  into 
the  boat,  then  pushed  at  the  stern. 

We  drifted  onto  the  lake.  Quietly  Bill 
took  up  the  oars  and  rowed  with  short  and 
silent  nudges,  I listening  to  the  purl  of  water 
and  looking  over  my  tackle  box.  By  the 
time  we  dipped  into  shoreline  shadows  the 
peaks  of  wild  rice  were  painted  by  the  fires 
of  sunset. 

“What  are  you  trying?”  I whispered. 

“Here’s  my  baby.  It  gets  the  bass  in  this 
lake.  Semi-sinker  with  a wounded  minnow 
action.” 

Saying  nothing,  I snapped  on  a perch 
finish  surface  runner.  As  twilight  pressed 
down  we  worked  the  weeds,  our  reels  seem- 
ing to  scream  in  the  stillness.  I watched  my 
surface  runner  opening  a light  scar  on  the 
surface.  Somewhere  in  the  deep  weeds  a 
big  fish  broke  water,  and  my  nerves  tingled 
expectantly. 

It  seemed  like  endless  waiting.  Actually 
it  wasn’t  ten  minutes  before  I felt  a solid 
hit.  A dark,  almost  black,  bass  wrenched 
itself  from  a hole  in  the  lake  and  shook  the 
plug.  I rushed  the  bass  from  the  grass  and 
played  it  out  in  open  water.  Beside  me  Bill 
Boyle  was  casting  and  offering  envious  side 
glances. 

“They’re  on  the  surface,”  I advised. 

“They’ll  hit  this  baby  I’ve  got  on  if  theyVe 
hungry.” 

I said  nothing.  After  the  bass  was  strung 
I unhooked  one  oar  from  the  lock  and  moved 
the  boat  down-lake  a piece;  the  fight  had 
taken  it  too  far  off-shore.  Now  Bill  shot 
his  lure  into  a pyramid-shaped  pocket,  where 
a wilderness  of  snags  rotted  in  black  ooze. 
I looked  toward  the  sky,  told  myself  it 
wasn’t  long  now  until  dark,  and  switched 
perch  finish  for  a red-and-white,  same  ac- 
tion and  same  depth. 

In  a matter  of  minutes  I was  battling 
another  bass:  a stubborn  fish  that  wrapped 
itself  in  wild  rice  and  then  tugged  loose. 
I snapped  a low  growl,  while  Bill  silently 
plugged  on.  Now  Bill  reeled  slowly,  I 
noticed.  Which  made  me  grin,  for  I had 
been  reeling  that  way.  He  was  beginning 
to  wonder. 


And  well  he  may  have  wondered.  Soon 
I was  fast  to  the  third  bass,  and  for  keeps, 
this  time.  While  in  the  dark  gray  shadows 
big  fellows  were  making  life  miserable  for 
shore  minnows.  The  minnows  skittered  like 
silver  bullets.  I knew  how  agonizing  it  was 
for  Bill  to  hear  bass  at  work  and  to  retrieve 
time  after  time  without  action. 

But  my  luck,  too,  was  on  the  wane.  After 
dark  I couldn’t  get  a strike,  though  bass 
still  walloped  the  lake  now  and  then.  And 
then  a light  wind  came  up,  and  I heard  a 
song  so  familiar  on  summer  nights,  especial- 
ly on  those  marsh-fringed  lakes. 

Mosquitoes.  Thousands  of  them.  It  wasn’t 
long  before  we  called  it  a day. 

* * * 

That  evening  was  forgotten  soon.  Fishing 
trips  are  seldom  recalled  after  your  buddy 
leaves;  and  that  was  the  last  time  I fished 
with  Bill  Boyle.  At  the  time  I didn’t  connect 
the  trip  with  another  experience  on  Big 
Bass  Lake. 

On  Big  Bass,  a woodland  lake,  my  partner 
and  I were  after  great  northern  pike.  We 
had  fished  the  lake  before  and  had  made 
fine  catches  by  casting  and  trolling.  With 
the  weather  cool  for  early  September,  we 
were  bubbling  with  enthusiasm  at  the  start. 

But  after  a few  hours  of  spooning  across 
our  favorite  spots — without  a strike — we  be- 
gan to  wonder.  And  to  conjecture. 

The  weather  had  been  unseasonably  cool 
for  days.  My  partner  voiced  the  theory  that 
cool  weather,  cloudy  weather,  or  windy 
weather  was  not  the  best  fishing  time. 
Change,  said  he,  produces  good  fishing. 

My  partner  and  I reviewed  this  theory 
from  personal  experiences.  We  agreed  that 
a “break”  in  weather  from  warm  to  cold, 
sunny  to  cloudy  or  still  to  windy,  seemed 
to  stir  fish  life.  After  several  days  of  static 
weather,  we  agreed,  fish  seem  to  grow 
languid. 

That  theory  was  pleasant — but  unproduc- 
tive. Late  afternoon  found  us  with  one 
small  pike  to  our  credit.  We  pulled  deeper 
into  our  coats  to  ward  off  a slight  but  cold 
breeze  and  resolved  to  stick  it  out.  Then 
my  partner  called  my  attention  to  the  fish- 
ing methods  of  the  only  other  anglers  on 
Big  Bass. 


These  fellows,  it  seemed,  were  “drifting”. 
They  had  travelled  by  outboard  to  the  ex- 
treme northern  tip  of  the  lake,  then  had 
tossed  their  lines  with  live  bait  and  corks 
and  turned  their  rowboat  into  the  breeze. 
The  light  wind  carried  them  at  a turtle’s 
pace. 

“Wonder  how  they’re  doing,”  I wondered 

My  partner  grunted.  “If  they  don’t  take 
our  spoons  here  they’re  off  feed.” 

I nodded  agreement.  We  fished  on.  The 
drift  of  the  other  fishermen’s  boat  was  so 
slow  that  darkness  was  dropping  when  they 
reached  the  boat  landing.  Then  I jabbed 
my  partner  in  the  ribs. 

He  uttered  a disbelieving  cry. 

For  there,  in  the  gloom,  one  of  the  fisher- 
men carried  a fine  string  of  northern  pike 
toward  the  cabin.  As  fine  as  any  catch  we 
had  made  on  Big  Bass  Lake. 

* * * 

It  was  last  spring,  while  sucker  fishing 
of  all  things,  that  the  two  trips  paraded 
with  other  experiences  to  drive  a simple  fact 
into  my  brain.  A simple  fact  that  many 
fishermen  have  to  learn. 

For  years  I had  made  several  trips  each 
spring  to  Durham  on  the  Delaware  River, 
for  suckers.  My  favorite  bait  was  cider 
worms. 

“If  they  don’t  bite  on  them,”  I said  often, 
“they  won’t  bite  on  anything  else.” 

It  was  a cold  day,  and  as  you  know 
sucker  fishing  is  slow  at  best.  So  with  the 
lines  still  except  for  a tired  motion  in  ca- 
dence with  the  river  I paid  increasing  at- 
tention to  a leaping  fire.  My  partner  had 
made  the  suggestion  “one  more  hour  and 
home”  when  a short,  fat  man  stumbled 
down  the  cinder  bank  with  his  tackle  box 
in  hand. 

He  said  nothing  as  he  unwound  his  hand 
lines,  baited  up,  slung  close  enough  to  our 
lines  to  make  us  wink  at  one  another.  He 
sat  down  on  his  tackle  box  and  chewed 
contentedly.  I had  forgotten  him  until  he 
dragged  the  first  sucker  up  the  bank.  Then 
I watched. 

Within  an  hour  he  worked  six  suckers  up 
that  cinder  bank.  Surprise  spread  to  amaze- 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 
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MYSTERY  OF  THE  SALMON 

( From  Page  4) 

companion  had  just  left,  for  after  taking 
two  salmon  in  a couple  of  hours  fishing  he 
had  considered  the  pool  “dead.”  I also  took 
fish  from  fast  runs  with  small  No.  8 trout 
flies  of  eastern  pattern  and  I took  fish  on 
bucktails. 

I did  everything  ostensibly  wrong  for  my 
friend,  being  a good  fisherman,  didn’t  make 
things  easy  for  me.  When  he  fished  del- 
icately with  greased  line  and  drifting,  low 
water  fly,  I splashed  horribly  with  short, 
heavy  leader  and  racing  fly.  In  spite  of  ail 
this,  the  score  at  the  end  of  a week  was 
17  salmon  apiece  (grilse  excluded)  and, 
stranger  still,  I had  risen  more  fish  than  he. 
After  that  experience  I take  nothing  for 
granted  when  fishing  salmon  and,  acting 
accordingly,  have  managed  to  kill  some  fish 
even  under  the  most  unfavorable  conditions. 

Nevertheless,  in  order  to  use  some  judg- 
ment in  the  matter  and  save  time  one  must 
endeavor  to  locate  the  fish  in  the  river, 
thus  making  it  possible  to  cast  directly  for 
them.  Usually  the  guides  can  and  will  aid 
you  in  doing  this.  I cannot  stress  too  greatly 
the  importance  of  this  point.  Sometimes 
salmon  will  prefer  a quietly  drifting  fly, 
at  other  times  a swiftly  moving  one  or  one 
that  proceeds  in  a jerky  fashion.  I have 
even  had  a fish,  while  I was  clearing  the 
line  of  a slight  tangle,  take  a stationary 
floating  white  and  black  bucktail. 

In  addition,  salmon  have  ideas  as  to 
where  they  want  the  fly  placed.  Sometimes 
they  come  madly  dashing  some  ten  or  more 
yards  through  the  water  to  grab  a fly  thrown 
far  to  their  right  or  left.  Other  times  they 
won’t  move  unless  it  lands  directly  over- 
head and  gently  drifts  right  by  their  very 
noses.  On  occasion  the  fish  like  to  follow 
the  fly  lazily  or  rise  to  it  several  feet  directly 
in  front  of  them. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  that  if  you  or  your 
guide  have  not  definitely  located  your  fish 
you  will  be  unable  to  ascertain  exactly  how 
your  cast  has  behaved  in  reference  to  him 
and  therefore  will  be  unable  to  present  the 
lure  in  all  its  permissible  variations.  Unless 
this  is  done  you  will  never  know  whether 
that  particular  salmon,  or  such  others  that 
may  be  in  the  pool,  could  or  could  not  have 
been  caught. 

As  recently  as  this  year  I was  once  again 
impressed  with  the  importace  of  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  fly.  I had  arrived  at  a 
pool  on  the  Little  Pabos  in  Gaspe  and  found 
about  26  salmon  arranged  in  three  rows 
about  eight  feet  apart.  They  were  lying 
between  a range  of  large  rocks  and  very 
easy  to  cast  over  in  the  conventional  down- 
stream manner.  One  could  stand  as  far 
away  from  the  fish  as  one  chose  with  plenty 
of  room  for  the  back  cast. 

I tried  everything  and  for  once  was  fish- 
ing well.  The  fly  lighted  on  the  water 
delicately  with  no  splash  from  line  or  leader 
knot  and  no  race  as  the  fly  quietly  drifted 
over  the  heads  of  each  row  of  salmon  in 
turn.  While  this  procedure  was  very  good, 
for  it  did  not  visibly  disturb  a single  fish, 
neither  did  it  induce  one  to  rise.  Futher- 
more,  it  was  just  the  right  time  of  day,  7 
o’clock  of  an  early  July  evening. 

With  a rather  disgusted  feeling  I decided  to 
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The  water  in  this  pool  is  so  low  and  clear  the  stones  on  the  bottom  can  be  seen  clearly.  It 
proved  a fruitful  pool  for  fishing  with  small  dry  flies. 


try  and  work  my  way  through  the  brush 
in  an  effort  to  get  below  the  fish  and  give 
them  a whirl  with  the  dry  fly.  Though  the 
salmon  were  resting  no  more  than  a dozen 
feet  off  shore  and  the  edge  of  the  brush  com- 
menced not  that  far  from  the  water,  the 
guide,  noting  that  I was  about  to  change 
position,  motioned  me  to  proceed  along  the 
edge  of  the  brush  in  full  view  of  the  fish 
to  a point  ten  feet  below  the  down  stream 
row  of  salmon.  It  took  a great  deal  of 
confidence  to  follow  this  apparently  silly  ad- 
vice, for  as  I cautiously  made  my  way  along 
the  bank  I could  easily  see  the  white  of 
the  salmon’s  mouths  as  they  continued  to 
placidly  “chew  gum.” 

When  I did  arrive  alongside  the  guide,  I 
hadn’t  the  slightest  idea  of  what  I was 
expected  to  do  from  the  difficult  casting  posi- 
tion in  which  I then  found  myself  placed. 

Well,  the  deal  seemed  to  be  to  cast  the 
No.  8 Dusty  Miller  I was  using  about  40 
feet  so  that  it  would  fall  just  beyond  the 
head  of  the  offshore  salmon  of  the  second 
row.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  obvious  that 
a good  part  of  the  line  would  have  to  fall 
diagonally  across  and  in  full  view  of  most 
of  the  fish.  Even  so,  it  wasn’t  an  easy  job, 
for  there  was  no  room  at  all  for  a back 
cast  and  I had  to  throw  at  a 45  degree 
angle.  Besides,  being  practically  on  top  of 
my  quarry,  I couldn’t  afford  to  botch  the 
cast. 

The  whole  idea  appeared  stupid.  Still 
I recalled  the  fact  that  I was  fishing  for 
Salmo  Salar  and  anything  could  happen. 
It  did  happen.  I managed  to  get  the  fly 
out  as  directed  by  the  guide.  As  I started 
to  draw  it  diagonally  across  and  downstream 
over  the  heads  of  the  last  two  rows  of  fish 
the  entire  school,  as  if  an  atom  bomb  had 
exploded  in  their  midst,  suddenly  came  to 
life.  Three  or  four  of  them  engaged  in  a 
race  for  the  fly,  and  I hooked  the  first  that 
reached  it. 

I spent  three  days  on  that  part  of  the 
river  and  fished  that  same  pool  each  morn- 
ing and  evening.  My  curiosity  having  been 
aroused,  I always  fished  it  first  in  every 
conceivable  fashion  except  as  directed  by 
the  guide  but  never  succeeded  in  raising 


a single  fish.  After  exhausting  all  these 
possibilities  I would  return  to  the  cramped 
and  awkward  position  at  the  tail  of  the 
school  and  cast  for  the  head  of  the  offshore 
middle  group  of  fish.  The  result  was  con- 
sistently astounding. 

Every  morning  in  this  manner  and  only 
in  this  manner  I killed  two  fish.  To  add  to 
this  mystery  if  you  flipped  the  fly  to  the 
head  of  the  first  row  or  last  row  of  salmon 
or  too  far  to  the  right  or  left,  nothing  moved 
and  the  fish  continued  their  undisturbed 
“gum  chewing.”  I fully  appreciate  this  story 
sounds  as  incredible  as  the  experiment  on 
the  Salmon  River,  but  I assure  you  it  is 
quite  true,  which  brings  up  the  point  of 
heeding  your  guide’s  advice. 

So  many  of  us  are  apt  to  assume  a cock- 
sure attitude  regarding  our  ability  to  catch 
fish  anywhere  and  under  any  conditions  that 
we  become  inclined  to  disregard  the  guide’s 
advice.  This,  particularly  when  salmon  fish- 
ing, is  a wrong  and  costly  attitude.  Not  only 
are  salmon  unpredictable  in  general,  but 
their  characteristics  vary  with  each  river. 
While  you  might  possibly,  given  time  enough, 
discover  the  peculiarities  of  the  fish  in  your 
particular  river,  you  can  often  save,  if  you 
but  heed  the  guide’s  advice,  a lot  of  wasted 
time  and  effort. 

I well  remember  squandering  the  first  of 
the  four  precious  days  available  on  the 
Little  Cascapedia  just  because  I was  too 
stubborn  or  perhaps  too  conceited  to  accept 
my  guide’s  advice  and  use  the  veritable 
anchor  he  recommended  as  the  proper  size 
fly  for  that  river.  It  was  a size  2/0  tied 
on  a double  hook;  certainly  from  all  my 
previous  experiences  a rather  atrocious  and 
hopeless  affair,  but  then  so  had  been  the 
first  day’s  fishing. 

However,  the  guide  knew  his  river  and 
despite  my  dubious  thoughts  thereon,  this 
huge  fly  brought  highly  satisfactory  results. 
In  retrospect,  I have  concluded  that  these 
extremely  large  flies  are  desirable  on  the 
deeper  rivers  primarily  because  the  salmon 
lie  well  below  the  surface,  and  the  weight 
of  the  big  fly  more  readily  sinks  the  lure 
to  within  eyesight  of  the  fish,  whereas  the 
smaller  and  lighter  fly  whisks  by  them  or 
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drags  on  the  surface  beyond  the  salmon's 
range  of  vision. 

I think  probably  both  the  most  valuable 
and  startling  advice  that  I ever  received 
from  a guide  was  from  Antoine  on  the 
Becscie  on  Anticosti.  During  my  first  few 
days  on  the  stream  I was  doing  very  badly. 
From  memory  I believe  I lost  nine  salmon 
in  succession,  and  heaven  knows  how  many 
rises  I missed.  Antoine  was  consistently 
trying  to  get  me  to  strike  my  fish  and 
do  it  fast,  just  as  in  trout  fishing. 

Well,  I had  been  thoroughly  indoctrinated 
with  the  idea  that  salmon,  compared  to 
trout,  were  slow  and  sluggish  on  the  rise 
and  it  was  safer  not  to  strike  at  all  but  let 
the  fish  hit  against  the  drag  of  reel  and  rod 
thus  hooking  himself.  This  method  had  al- 
ways proved  effective  on  the  rivers  of  the 
Gaspe  and  Newfoundland,  in  addition  to 
which  I had  not  as  yet  been  convinced  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  precedent  one  can 
rely  on  when  fishing  salmon. 

However,  things  were  going  so  badly  and 
my  companion,  who  was  an  expert  trout 
fisherman  but  a tyro  at  salmon,  was  doing 
so  well,  albeit  under  the  astute  guidance  of 
Antoine,  that  I too  finally  heeded  his  advice 
and  switched  to  trout  technique. 

The  moment  I began  to  “strike  the  rise  ' 
as  quickly  as  possible  I found  myself  fast 
to  a fish.  Furthermore,  my  losses  were  sub- 
stantially cut,  for  apparently  the  quick 
strike  resulted  in  a well  hooked  fish.  This 
experience  stood  me  well  the  following  year 
on  the  Little  Pabos,  for  here  again  it  was 
necessary  to  strike  a rising  fish  as  fast  as 
possible.  These  two  rivers  are  the  only 
ones  I know  of  where  this  procedure  is 
effective. 

As  I have  previously  stated,  do  not  close 
your  mind  to  suggestions  of  the  guide,  but 
on  the  other  hand  do  not  forget  you  are 
angling  for  the  mysterious  Salmo  Salar; 
therefore  take  nothing  for  granted. 

It  is  not  so  long  ago  I cast  my  first  buck- 
tail  for  a salmon  and  to  my  guide’s  utter 
astonishment  rose,  hooked,  and  killed  the 
fish.  On  my  most  recent  trip  conditions  were 
such  that  the  only  opportunity  I would  have 
to  fish  a certain  pool  would  be  in  the  middle 
of  a clear,  sunny  day.  When  I requested 
my  guides  to  join  me  on  the  necessary  two- 
mile  hike  along  the  rocky  river  bank,  the 
water  being  too  low  to  float  a canoe,  they 
looked  at  me  with  evident  doubts  as  to 
my  sanity. 

When  upon  our  arrival  at  the  pool,  with 
a brilliant  sun  directly  overhead,  we  found 
the  fish  lying  well  below  the  rapids  right 
out  in  the  open,  quiet  water  they  all  but 
actually  laughed  at  me.  However,  the  guides 
had  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  salmon 
could  be  approached  from  behind  and  their 
position  permitted  great  freedom  for  casting. 
They  were  probably  also  unfamiliar  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  dry  fly,  particularly 
when  the  current  is  just  right  to  drift  it 
lazily  over  a salmon’s  nose. 

This,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  I did. 
After  taking  the  first  fish,  the  guides  were 
so  impressed  they  actually  checked  the 
time  of  day.  It  was  12: 10  p.m.  One  of  them 
frankly  stated  he  would  have  bet  all  his 
possessions  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible 
for  anybody  to  take  a fish  from  that  pool 
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at  that  time  of  day  and  under  existing 
conditions. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I killed  two  fish  in 
all  that  day  and  returned  the  following 
day  and  killed  two  more  under  identical 
conditions.  Now  these  were  the  same  guides 
who  had  shown  me  how  to  take  fish  from 
the  pool  below  using  that  short  upstream 
and  across  their  heads  cast  of  a wet  fly. 
To  me  their  suggestion  seemed  impossible, 
to  them  my  thought  of  fishing  the  upper 
pool  in  the  middle  of  the  day  equally  stupid, 
and  still  we  were  both  right.  Strangely 
enough,  neither  method,  under  identical 
conditions,  proved  effective  on  any  other 
pool  in  the  river- — just  another  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  salmon. 

I might  continue  to  tell  of  how  these  same 
guides  were  astonished  when  I took  three 
grilse  in  succession  on  a black  and  white 
bucktail,  the  first  time  they  had  ever  seen 
a fish  rise  to  one  on  that  river.  I might  also 
add  the  fact  that  50  per  cent  of  the  salmon 
I killed  that  year  fell  to  a black  and  yellow 
bodied  Cosseboom.  They  were  original  var- 
iations that  I had  developed  and  tied  myself. 
When  I started  using  them  instead  of  the 
recommended  Jock  Scott,  Black  Dose,  or 
Dusty  Miller,  the  skepticism  of  the  guides 
was  quite  evident.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  I had  not  heeded  the  same  guide’s  advice 
and  fished  the  river  from  what  I thought 
were  always  the  wrong,  let  alone  the  most 
awkward,  positions,  I doubt  if  I would  have 
succeeded  in  killing  a single  fish. 

As  a matter  of  truth,  I tried  all  the  ob- 
vious and  likely  looking  positions  anyway 
to  be  sure  as  to  who  was  right.  Despite 
the  fact  the  guides  always  placed  me  in 
full  view  of  the  salmon  and  not  over  forty 
feet  distant,  I never  rose  a fish  from  any 
other  position  than  that  which  they  desig- 
nated. Just  another  mystery  of  the  salmon. 


A Mickey  Finn  proved  the  winning  lure  in 
this  beautiful  pool. 


Nevertheless,  I must  again  emphasize  that 
no  one,  including  guides,  should  be  com- 
pletely relied  upon  when  angling  for  Salm  i 
Salar.  If  it  were  not  for  this  firm  conviction 
I never  would  have  enjoyed  one  of  the  finest 
evening’s  fishing  that  could  possibly  be  had. 

I was  on  the  Serpentine  in  Newfoundland. 
With  my  companions  I had  just  called  it 
quits  at  the  Sea  Pool.  Our  collective  scoiv- 
was  zero,  and  we  were  unpleasantly  look- 
ing forward  to  a weary  three-mile  hike 
along  the  river  bank  back  to  camp.  I had 
been  definitely  told  that  no  salmon  wer 
ever  known  to  have  rested,  much  less  bee  a 
taken,  from  the  stretch  of  intervening  watei 
However,  as  we  started  our  homeward 
march  I kept  my  eyes  on  the  river.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  arrived  at  a flat  boulder- 
strewn  run  of  water.  The  boulders  were 
submerged  and  the  dark  current-driven 
water  glided  over  them  in  silent  swirls  and 
eddies. 

I noted,  however,  that  at  the  head  anil 
foot  of  these  boulders  there  would  appear 
recurrent  ripples.  It  seemed  to  me  these 
ripples  centered  about  swirls  of  a some- 
what different  character  than  those  formed 
by  the  current.  Stepping  to  the  water’s 
edge,  I assured  myself  that  the  situation 
indicated  a rise  of  trout  and  called  my 
companions’  attention  to  this  phenomenon. 
They  replied  with  the  old  story  that  there 
never  was  and  never  would  be  a fish  in 
that  part  of  the  river. 

Regardless,  trout  or  salmon,  I decided 
to  determine  the  nature  of  the  ripples  and. 
so  stating,  entered  the  river  and  began 
casting  at  the  boulders  much  as  if  fishing 
for  brown  trout  on  the  feed.  My  friends 
just  chuckled  and  continued  their  march 
toward  camp.  In  fact,  it  was  not  until  I 
had  beached  my  first  salmon  that  they  re- 
traced their  steps  and  joined  me  in  what 
proved  to  be  an  actual  massacre  of  salmon. 

The  ripples  and  odd  swirls  were  really 
caused  by  feeding  fish.  There  was  a salmon 
at  the  head,  along  the  sides  and  at  the  foot 
of  each  boulder.  Not  only  that,  but  no 
sooner  had  your  fly  dropped  on  the  water 
than  there  would  be  a heavy  swirl  and  a 
splash  of  water,  and  you  would  be  fast  to 
a salmon.  In  the  hour  and  a half  until 
darkness  fell,  all  five  members  of  our  party 
were  constantly  either  fighting  or  beaching 
fish.  Never  have  I seen  such  fishing,  but 
the  great  mystery  lies  in  the  fact  that,  as 
far  as  I know,  no  salmon  has  ever  been 
taken  from  that  stretch  of  water  before 
or  after  that  evening. 

There  is  one  more  angle  to  salmon  fishing 
that  I would  like  to  discuss.  It  may  prove 
to  be  controversial,  but  to  me  it  is  important 
enough  to  risk  an  argument.  It  has  been 
a generally  accepted  fact  that  Atlantic  Sal- 
mon will  not  rise  to  a fly  in  salt  water. 
From  a purely  logical  point  of  view,  I have 
always  felt  this  statement  to  be  fallacious. 

It  is  admitted  that  salmon  definitely  feed 
in  salt  water,  and  it  is  believed  by  some 
that  they  only  feed  in  the  sea.  Is  it  not 
reasonable  then  to  assume  that  the  salmon 
will  more  readily  take  a lure  in  the  medium 
where  he  feeds  than  in  that  where  he  is 
supposed  never  to  feed? 

With  this  thought  in  mind  I started  to 
experiment  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 

( Turn  to  Page  12) 
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MYSTERY  OF  THE  SALMON 

(From  Page  11) 

of  Anticosti  Island.  At  first  I fished  hap- 
hazardly, motivated  mostly  by  disgust  at 
having  my  stream  empty  of  fish  due  to  ex- 
cessively low  water  preventing  them  from 
even  entering  the  lower  pools.  Nevertheless, 
I met  with  some  success  and  killed  a salmon 
directly  in  the  sea  at  the  point  where  the 
McDonald’s  last  rapids  flow  into  it.  In  the 
same  manner  I took  a couple  of  others  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Potatoe.  At  the  Vaureal  I 
fared  better  and  killed  five  salmon.  How- 
ever the  tide  is  great  at  this  point,  and  over- 
runs the  lower  rapids  to  a depth  of  four  feet 
which  prevents  fishing  except  on  the  early 
incoming  tide. 

Under  such  conditions  the  question  could 
arise  as  to  whether  the  water  was  truly 
salt  or  merely  brackish.  While  the  results 
of  these  efforts  were  not  startling,  they  were 
sufficient  to  warrant  further  investigations 
and  experiments.  Upon  inquiry  I learned 
that  it  was  thought  that  the  Anticosti  salmon 
fed  on  a small  sea  fish  locally  known  as 
“Caplan.”  I managed  to  secure  a few  of 
them  and  did  the  best  I could  in  tying 
a sort  of  bucktail  in  imitation  thereof. 

The  following  season  I used  this  lure  on 
the  Chaloupe.  It  was  low  and  few  salmon 
had  as  yet  entered  the  river.  They  stayed 
outside,  playing  and  leaping  in  the  surf  and 
the  litle  bay  formed  by  the  surrounding 
sand  bars,  then  on  the  incoming  tide  they 
would  circle  and  work  their  way  through 
the  25 -yard  channel  which  was  five  or  six 
feet  deep  to  a shallow  lake  of  about  three- 
eights  of  a mile  in  diameter. 

Here  the  salmon  would  remain  until  the 
tide  began  to  fall,  when  they  would  repeat 
the  performance  in  reverse  and  at  the  ebb 
of  the  tide  they  would  again  be  playing 
around  the  bars  and  in  the  surf. 

Though  the  river  itself  emptied  into  the 
lake,  the  tide  backed  up  the  stream  for  a 
full  mile  and  a half  where  the  first  fresh 
water  pool  was  located.  There  could  be 
no  question  that  these  fish  remained  and 
intended  to  remain  under  the  prevailing 
conditions  in  salt  water. 

Fortunately,  the  salmon  on  their  twice 
daily  voyage  from  the  sea  to  the  lake  kept 
within  wading  and  casting  distance  of  the 
beach.  It  was  thus  possible  to  consistently 
keep  a fly  over  them  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  journey  from  the  outer  bar  through 
the  bay  and  along  the  channel  until  they 
reached  the  lake,  where  they  could  no 
longer  be  followed. 

The  first  morning  I spotted  the  salmon 
on  the  early  flood  and  started  casting  my 
homemade  “Caplan”  right  through  the 
middle  of  the  circling  school.  It  was  not 
long  before  a fine  fish  turned  from  his 
course,  opened  his  white  mouth,  and  with 
two  shakes  of  his  tail  had  my  “bucktail 
Caplan”  right  down  his  throat.  I took  six 
fish  that  morning,  all  in  the  salt  bay  of  the 
sea. 

In  the  succeeding  three  days  I took  a 
total  of  twenty-one  fish  in  the  same  manner, 
but  the  story  does  not  end  here. 

The  next  year  I returned  with  high  hopes 
which  were  promptly  dashed,  for  I failed  to 
raise  a single  fish  on  the  “Caplan.”  I did, 
however,  kill  a few  on  large  flies  and  buck- 
tails  of  various  patterns  but  not  enough  on 


Eleven-year-old  Dick  Snyder,  of  Montoursvxlle, 
R.  D.,  poses  with  a smallmouthed  bass  1 9yz  inches 
long  and  weighing  four  pounds  which  he  caught 
in  Lycoming  County. 

any  one  kind  nor  even  enough  salmon  to 
warrant  some  sort  of  definite  conclusion. 

The  third  year  I again  returned,  this 
time  with  a friend  who  wished  to  witness 
and  partake  in  this  weird  surfcasting  for 
salmon.  Of  course  he  was  at  first  incredu- 
lous, but  after  he  finally  hooked  and  landed 
a fish  while  actually  standing  in  the  surf 
on  the  outer  bar  he  had  to  admit  that  at 
least  salmon  had  taken  a fly  in  salt  water. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  trip, 
however,  was  the  fact  the  fish  refused  all 
bucktails  of  any  description,  and  all  kills 
were  made  on  a variety  of  standard  flies, 
Size  4.  The  Silver  Grey  proved  most  effec- 
tive, while  the  Night  Hawk,  Black  Doctor, 
Silver  Wilkinson,  and  Silver  Doctor  also 
took  fish.  I do  not  know  what,  if  any, 
conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  this  peculiar 
experience,  but  it  appears  obvious  to  me 
the  mysteries  of  the  salmon  are  still  far 
from  being  solved. 


Leaders  in  Bass  Fishing 
Anglers  who  fish  for  bass  in  waters  where 
pike,  walleyes,  and  other  well-fanged  fish 
are  not  found  report  that  better  results  are 
had  from  using  fine  gut  leaders  rather  than 
wire  traces. 


Springs  Attract  Fish 

Springs  on  the  bottom  of  a lake  or  stream 
always  attract  fish.  In  summer  the  water 
is  cooler  there,  and  in  winter,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  water  is  warmer.  Spring 
water  freezes  slowly. 


To  Keep  Hands  Warm 
Cold  hands  annoy  every  fisherman  in 
the  autumn,  yet  gloves  are  a nuisance. 
A liberal  application  of  machine  oil  will 
do  much  to  protect  the  hands  from  the  cold. 


FLY  ROD  PROBLEMS 

( From  Page  3) 

adaptable  for  both  dry  fly  and  heavy  long 
distance  bucktail  fishing,  he  said: 

“That’s  something  like  asking  for  a choir 
boy  with  a beautiful  treble,  who  can  also 
sing  bass  profundo.” 

However  Lew  set  to  work,  and  in  the 
course  of  about  two  months  the  rod  was 
finished.  This  rod,  by  the  way,  is  a good 
looking  job.  It  differs  from  most  hand- 
made rods  in  that  it  is  not  crude,  but  pre- 
sents a very  neat  appearance;  and  at  the 
same  time  it  embodies  all  the  various  im- 
provements gained  through  the  experience 
of  the  tournament  casters.  One  thing  1 
noticed  was  that  the  guides  were  placed  very 
close  together.  In  all  there  are  thirteen 
guides  on  the  rod.  The  first  on  the  butt 
joint  is  of  agate;  progressing  from  there 
toward  the  tip,  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
are  of  similar  construction,  except  that  they 
are  all  metal,  no  doubt  of  some  high  grade 
steel,  for  Lew  puts  nothing  cheap  on  any 
rod  that  goes  out  bearing  his  name.  The 
others  are  all  snake  guides  of  hard  steel, 
and  their  spacing  becomes  progressively 
closer  as  the  tip  is  approached. 

This  arrangement  of  guides  facilitates 
shooting  the  line  to  a remarkable  degree;  the 
line  slides  forward  through  the  guides  with 
no  apparent  effort  or  friction,  and  in  com- 
parison with  other  rods  I have  owned  it  is 
far  superior  in  this  feature.  The  action  is 
pretty  much  concentrated  in  the  tip — it 
would  have  to  be  for  dry  fly  use — and  there 
is  an  excess  of  strength  in  the  butt  section, 
exactly  what  I had  desired.  The  rod  is  light 
so  that  it  will  not  tire  one,  and  it  possesses 
plenty  of  guts.  Let  me  tell  you  something 
concerning  its  strength. 

On  Spring  Creek  this  season  there  was  a 
large  trout  that  was  rising  regularly  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream  close  to  some  over- 
hanging bushes.  This  fish  was  almost  one 
hundred  feet  away,  and  as  usual  I couldn’l 
resist  the  temptation  to  throw  a fly  across 
to  it.  I was  false  casting  about  seventy 
feet  and  had  just  given  the  line  a hard  pull 
with  the  left  hand  to  send  it  forward,  when 
the  fly  got  fast  to  a tree  in  the  rear.  The 
speed  in  which  I was  coming  forward,  dis- 
regarding the  additional  left  hand  haul — 
would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to  break  an 
ordinary  rod  against  such  a dead  pull.  How- 
ever it  never  even  put  a set  in  the  rod. 

I have  broken  many  of  them  under  far 
less  strain  than  this,  so  I’m  confident  it  will 
take  everything  I have  providing  it  is  not 
abused.  I have  used  this  rod  throughout  the 
trout  fishing  season  and  consider  it  the  finest 
I have  ever  owned.  A number  of  people, 
observing  the  flexure  of  it  under  stress, 
inquired  as  to  the  maker,  so  I imagine  Lew 
will  shortly  receive  a number  of  new  cus- 
tomers. 

Lew  furnishes  rods  for  a great  many 
fishermen,  as  well  as  for  practically  all  the 
tournament  casters  both  here  and  abroad. 
He  doesn’t  do  any  advertising,  feeling  that 
the  rods  speak  for  themselves.  And  they  do! 
I’m  getting  another  lighter  model  before 
next  season  rolls  around. 
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Crippled  children  from  Camp  Daddy  Allen,  in  Hickory  Run  State  Park,  get  a thrill  fishing  in 
Hickory  Run.  First  they  had  watched  the  stream  being  stocked  with  trout.  The  youngsters 
were  the  guests  of  State  Fish  Warden  Rayel  Hill,  of  Bowmanstown,  Carbon  County 


CRAZY  FISH 

( From  Page  5) 

Seventh  Night — Semi-finals  in  %-oz.  Ac- 
curacy 

Experts — Barney  Berlinger,  Elkins 


Park  98 

Novices— Joseph  Smith,  Bristol  94 

Eighth  Night — Grand  Finals 

1st — George  Lentz,  Roslyn  99 

2nd — Joseph  Horvath,  Hellertown  ....  98.8 
Fred  Ackerman,  Bethlehem  ....  98.8 
Raymond  Neirle,  Philadelphia  . . 98.8 
3rd — Harold  Lentz,  Roslyn  97.8 


The  old  original  Philadelphia  Motorboat 
and  Sportsmen’s  Show  followed,  with  M.A. 
A.C.C.’s  casters  in  fine  shape.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  this  show  and  of  the  entire 
casting  season  was  a perfect  score — 100  out 
of  a possible  100 — made  by  Joe  Horvath, 
of  Hellertown.  Horvath’s  100  was  one  of 
three  perfect  scores  made  within  the  past 
ten  years  in  Philadelphia  indoor  sportsmen’s 
shows. 

Winners  at  the  Motorboat  Show: 

First  Night 

Experts — Barney  Berlinger  E 1 k i ns 
Park  99 

Novices — Stanley  Jay,  Philadelphia  . . 93 

Second  Night 

Experts — Joseph  Horvath,  Hellertown.  100 


Novices — Jack  DuBois,  Bala-Cynwyd  . 88 

Third  Night 

Experts — Lester  Ambler,  Prospect  Park  98 

Novices — Charles  T.  Sawyer,  Philadel- 
phia   89 

Fourth  Night 

Experts — Jay  C.  Reed,  Washington, 

D.  C 95 

Novices — Charles  Spencer,  Jr.,  Upper 
Darby  89 


Fifth  Night 

Experts — Ernest  Jenkins,  Narberth  . . 97 

Novices — Howard  DuBois,  Norwood  . . 89 

Sixth  Night — Grand  Finals 
1st — Donald  Ott,  Tuckerton,  New 


Jersey  98 

2nd — Samuel  Weitz,  Philadelphia  ....  97 

3rd — Ollie  Hobbs,  Bristol  96 


Following  the  indoor  shows  and  until  ole 
Man  Hot  Weather  took  over,  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Casting  Clubs  members  en- 
joyed a number  of  semi-monthly  contests  on 
the  home  grounds  of  various  member  clubs, 

( Turn  to  Page  14) 


Herman  Dieser,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  who  set  a 
new  fly  distance  record  of  93  feet,  2 inches. 


PIONEER  FISHING 

( From  Page  6) 

York  State  Line  on  the  north  and  from 
Easton  on  the  east,  and  among  the  seekers 
for  this  splendid  food  fish  were  large  num- 
bers of  residents  from  and  about  Phila- 
delphia. 

All  these  people,  or  a large  portion  of 
them,  camped  on  the  river  bank,  and  brought 
with  them  what  they  had  of  a marketable 
nature  in  payment  as  well  as  to  part  reim- 
bursement for  the  journey.  From  the  New 
York  State  line  and  Easton  were  brought 
maple  sugar  and  salt;  from  Milton,  cider  and 
whisky  and  a mixture  of  the  two  which, 
when  imbibed  even  in  moderate  quantities, 
produced  such  violent  intoxication  that  it 
was  called  “cider  royal.”  The  Quaker  City 
folk  brought  leather,  iron,  and  commodities 
of  a like  nature. 

Sometimes  residents  along  the  Susque- 
hanna River  took  their  surplus  catches  of 
shad  to  distant  markets  without  waiting  for 
trade  to  come  to  them.  There  was  a con- 
cern at  Tunkhannock  which  did  quite  an 
extensive  business  in  shad,  sending  the  cured 
ones  up  the  river  into  New  York  State  and 
down  the  river  to  Baltimore. 

The  two  men  who  composed  this  firm  were 
originally  residents  of  Coxestown,  a small 
place  on  the  Susquehanna  about  five  miles 
from  Harrisburg,  but  they  moved  up  the 
river  to  Tunkhannock  in  a boat  on  which 
they  carried  their  stock  of  goods. 

They  cured  large  quantities  of  shad  which 
they  bought  from  the  fisheries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  difficulties  they  labored  under 
in  this  work  of  curing  must  have  been  great, 
for  salt  was  extremely  scarce.  In  fact,  there 
was  none  except  what  was  brought  in  wagons 
from  the  cities  in  the  way  of  trade,  or  by 
the  same  kind  of  vehicle  from  the  salt  works 
at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.  So  precious  was  this 
article  that  it  was  not  unusual  that  a bushel 
of  it  would  purchase  100  shad. 


Move  Large  Lures  Faster 
Large  casting  or  trolling  spinners  and 
spoons  used  in  autumn  fishing  for  pike  must 
move  much  faster  than  the  smaller  spinners 
to  develop  effective  flash  action. 


GOLD  PROPELLERS 

( From  Page  7) 

midget  plug,  equipped  with  chromium  pro- 
pellers, into  the  pocket.  Immediately  other 
fish  appeared,  until  finally  there  were  eight 
or  ten  in  sight. 

The  reactions  of  these  small  fish  were  in- 
teresting. As  the  lure  hit  the  water  and 
began  to  traverse  the  pocket  the  fish  would 
dart  out  from  the  grass,  fan  out  in  a big  half 
circle  at  a safe  distance,  and  then  discreetly 
escort  the  lure.  When  I picked  up  the  plug 
the  fish  would  dart  back  into  the  safety  of 
the  grass. 

Eventually,  I had  no  fewer  than  17  small 
bass  out  in  that  bit  of  open  water,  all  curious 
but  never  getting  close,  none  brave  enough 
to  hit  the  lure  yet  definitely  moving  with 
the  lure,  stopping  and  fanning  out  if  the 
plug  lost  motion. 

One  or  two  of  the  fish  were  about  a foot 
long,  but  the  most  of  them  were  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length. 

Determined  to  put  them  wise  before  some 
bait  fishermen  happened  upon  their  nursery, 
I substituted  a lure  with  small  golden  spin- 
ners. 

On  the  first  retrieve  one  of  the  larger  bass 
dashed  out  and  struck  the  lure  viciously. 
The  third  cast  hooked  a nlne-incher.  The 
fun  ended  for  a few  moments,  but  after  rest- 
ing the  pocket  for  about  ten  minutes  I in- 
duced a third  bass  to  hit. 

These  were  the  same  fish  that  had  watched, 
escorted,  and  refused  the  plug  with  brighter 
blades. 

Another  time  on  this  same  creek  a friend 
fished  ahead  of  me  with  a plug  having  bright 
spinners.  He  caught  two  bass.  Following 
right  behind  him  with  a gold  spinner,  I 
netted  seven. 

Many  times  I have  experimented,  and  as 
a result  I very  definitely  feel  that  gold, 
copper,  or  brass  blades  will  outfish  nickle, 
silver,  or  chromium  in  low  and  clear  water 
and  in  hard-fished  areas. 

This  is  true  because  it  seems  clear  that 
the  more  subdued  it  is  the  better  a lure 
produces  under  such  conditions. 
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For  years  sportsmen  have  tried  in  vain  to  net  the  gar  into  extinction,  as  shown  in  this  picture. 


CRAZY  FISH 

{From-  Page  13) 

with  affiliated  organizations  taking  turns 
acting  as  hosts. 

On  one  occasion,  too,  Philadelphia’s  Eve- 
ning Bulletin  was  host  to  the  casters.  It 
was  July  4 when  huge  throngs  gathered  at 
Fairmount  Park,  in  Philadelphia,  for  the 
second  annual  Evening  Bulletin  Celebration. 
Plug  accuracy,  both  %-oz.  and  %-oz.,  two 
plug  novelty  events,  and  dry  fly  accuracy 
were  featured,  with  Ernest  Jenkins,  of 
Narberth,  taking  two  events  and  placing 
second  in  a third. 

With  the  1947  casting  season  at  its  close, 
our  1947  resume  would  not  be  complete 
without  recording  here  the  Middle  Atlantic 
Association  of  Casting  Clubs  “champs”  of 
the  tenth  annual  tournament  at  Willow 
Grove  Park.  Three  former  M.A.A.C.C.  rec- 
ords were  broken,  as  the  Dover  Fishing  Club 
of  Philadelphia  won  the  Willow  Grove  tro- 


Ernest  Jenkins,  of  Narberth,  nosed  out  all 
rivals  by  casting  an  average  of  204  feet,  7 inches 
in  the  %-pound  class,  using  regular  tackle  and 
a nine-pound  test  line. 


phy  awarded  for  both  fresh  and  salt  water 
and  Holmesburg  Fish  and  Game  Protective 
Association  captured  the  outdoorsman  trophy 
for  piling  up  the  highest  number  of  points 
in  all  fresh  water  events. 

%-oz.  Plug  Accuracy — Samuel  Weitz, 
Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia  (new 
record,  99  out  of  a possiblbe  100) 

%-oz.  Plug  Accuracy — Thomas  Sawyer, 
Delaware  County  Field  and  Stream  Associa- 
tion (97  out  of  a possible  100) 

%-oz.  Plug  Distance — Ernest  Jenkins, 
Lower  Merion  Rod  and  Gun  Club  (distance 
— 204  ft.  7 inches) 

Fly  Accuracy — Arthur  Clark,  Jr.,  Holmes- 
burg Fish  and  Game  Protective  Association 
(87  out  of  possible  100) 

Fly  Distance — Herman  Deiser,  Philadelphia 
Casting  Club  (distance — 93  ft.  2 inches)  — 
new  record. 

Surf  Average  (with  fishing  tackle ) — Ralph 
Bowman,  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Philadelphia 
(average  of  three  longest  out  of  five  casts — 
361  ft.  10  inches) — new  record. 

Surf  Average — with  tournament  tackle — 
Harold  Lentz,  Dover  Fishing  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia (average  of  three  longest  casts  out 
of  five,  493  feet,  8 inches) . 


FISHING  WAS  POOR 

So  you  think  fishing  was  poor  this 
year  only  in  your  own  section  of  the 
state  or  nation? 

Fred  Maly,  executive  director  of 
Better  Fishing,  Inc.,  found  poor  con- 
ditions all  over  the  country.  He  re- 
ported: 

“Of  course,  there  is  a reason  for  it. 
The  long  winter  brought  high  waters 
early  in  the  summer.  A long,  hot,  dry 
spell  brought  low  waters.  Fish  found 
themselves  with  plenty  to  eat  without 
gnawing  at  man-dropped  bait. 

“Everywhere  I went  where  the  fish- 
ing was  bad  I found  some  people 
bringing  in  real  strings.  But  each  time 
these  proved  to  be  real  fishermen — the 
guys  with  persistence.” 


NOVEMBER 

PREHISTORIC  HANGOVER 

( From  Page  8) 

in  length  and  has  been  reported  to  have 
left  its  fresh  water  haunts  of  streams,  bayous, 
and  lakes  and  to  have  entered  the  salty  sea. 

The  great  and  powerful  sub-tropical  spe- 
cies, reaching  eight  to  ten  feet  in  length, 
is  known  as  the  alligator  gar.  Toughest  of 
all  three  species,  it  also  is  called  the  gator - 
gar  and  the  fresh  water  shark. 

The  crocodile-like  jaws,  armed  with  strong, 
cone-shaped  teeth,  have  been  known  to 
strike  at  almost  anything  from  a minnow  to 
a man’s  leg.  A cylindrical  body,  clad  in 
an  armor  of  bony  scales  almost  as  hard  as 
flint,  it  has  been  known  to  resist  a spear  or 
even  lead  shot.  As  a covering  for  defense, 
the  mailed  head  of  the  garpike  might  be 
compared  in  effectiveness  to  the  shell  of  a 
turtle  or  the  armor-like  covering  of  an 
armadillo.  Even  a garpike’s  tail  fin  is  differ- 
ent. It  has  the  upper  lobe  larger  than  the 
lower,  with  the  end  somewhat  upturned 
like  a shark’s  tail  fin. 

Of  a sleepy  nature  at  times,  garpike  have 
floated  quietly,  basking  in  the  sun  under 
water,  while  eddies  carried  them  around 
and  around.  Instead  of  catching  prey  with 
one  quick  grab  of  the  mouth  and  swallow- 
ing it  quickly,  the  gar  slips  up  slyly  and 
sideways,  and  then  seizes  the  prey  sud- 
denly and  powerfully.  When  the  catch  has 
been  jockeyed  into  a suitable  position,  the 
gar  swallows  it  like  a lizard  or  an  alligator 
or  a snake.  If  large  enough,  the  food  lump 
can  be  seen  to  bulge  out  the  gar’s  body 
slightly  as  it  passes  downward. 

If  a garpike  were  asked:  “Where  would 

you  like  to  live  best?”  it  would  reply: 
“Give  me  a reedy  or  a grassy  spot  in  a 
stream,  bayou,  or  lake  where  schools  of 
small  fishes  swim  by,  and  very  few  big 
bass.” 

The  reason  garpikes  don’t  like  big  bass 
for  company  is  very  simple.  It’s  the  old, 
old  story  of  “larger  fish  eat  smaller  fish”— 
and  big  bass  eat  small  garpikes  and  big 
garpikes  eat  small  bass. 

For  example,  take  a couple  of  one-sided 
situations.  If  fishermen  took  out  all  the 
large  garpikes  in  a lake  and  left  nothing 
but  large  bass  and  baby  garpikes,  it  wouldn’t 
be  long  before  the  large  bass  went  on  a 
straight  vegetable  diet.  However,  if  some 
of  the  baby  garpikes  were  able  to  evade  a 
large  bass  long  enough  to  grow  bigger  and 
better,  the  tables  would  be  turned. 

In  comparison  to  a full-grown  garpike, 
whose  only  weak  point  is  a voracious  appe- 
tite, a bass  or  any  weaker  food  fish  is 
merely  a timid  and  slow-witted  meal,  swim- 
ming around  in  the  water  and  waiting  for 
the  cunning  and  razor-toothed  garpike  to 
catch  it  off  guard. 

Nonetheless,  one  might  ask  the  question: 
“Well,  why  haven’t  the  gai’pikes  eaten  up  all 
the  food  fishes  during  the  last  300  million 
years?” 

Well,  it  seems  Mother  Nature  has  ways  of 
handling  such  problems. 

Take,  for  example,  a lake  that  hasn’t 
been  fished  in  since  Hector  was  a pup,  and 
he’s  an  old  dog  now.  Here  Nature  has  taken 
a natural  course  with  a natural  lake  which 
is  simply  “swimming  full”  of  many  kinds 
and  shapes,  sizes  and  colors  of  fishes,  with 
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baby  garpikes  and  baby  bass  and  full-grown 
garpikes  and  full-grown  bass  included  in 
a wide  range  of  other  fishes  of  varying  ages. 

Of  course,  in  the  natural  lake,  the  gar- 
pikes have  been  feeding  on  the  smaller  and 
weaker  fish,  but  all  the  other  fish  have  been 
doing  the  same  thing,  because  all  fish  are 
predatory.  Therefore,  the  net  result  is  a 
normal  and  natural  balance. 

Ask  a garpike:  “What’s  the  lowest  depth 
of  life  into  which  you  could  fall  and  still 
pull  through  without  losing  your  life?” 

And  the  garpike  could  reply  truthfully: 
“In  an  emergency,  I can  make  out  in  a mud 
hole,  a ditch  of  water,  live  completely  out 
of  water  for  several  hours,  and  swim  through 
the  filthiest  of  polluted  streams.” 

In  addition  to  being  built  like  an  armored 
baby  submarine  with  a spear  full  of  fangs, 
this  fabulous  “missing  link”  has  a rudi- 
mentary lung  which  he  can  use  during  an 
emergency  of  get  his  breath  or  die  for  the 
want  of  air.  Showing  a preference  for  the 
very  best  of  water  and  the  very  best  of 
food  fishes,  nonetheless  this  diabolical 
marauder  has  been  seen  rising  for  breath 
in  streams  of  industrial  waste  little  better 
than  an  open  sewer  and  eating  refuse  that 
was  little  better  than  rotten  garbage. 

Even  if  a garpike  did  die  from  an  acci- 
dent, a losing  food-fight  with  another  fish, 
or  from  last  sickness  and  old  age,  he  has 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  chances  to  one 
of  survival  of  his  species — which  is  one  of 
the  foremost  reasons  why  he  has  pulled  his 
kind  down  through  the  ages  so  successfully. 

For  instance,  one  female  garpike  can  lay 
enough  eggs  to  cover  the  rear  seat  of  an 
automobile.  A 24-inch  female  contained  10,- 
705  eggs,  while  another  female,  weighing 
6 pounds,  8 ounces,  packed  in  15,540  eggs, 
to  say  nothing  of  what  a full-sized  female 
alligator  gar,  in  the  prime  of  life,  could  do 
in  the  count-off  of  eggs  for  offspring  to 
carry  on  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  garpike 
family. 

A tough  and  rank  flesh,  which  tastes  like 
something  a cat  dragged  in,  deters  many 
people  from  eating  gar  meat  or  even  getting 
within  smelling  distance  of  gar  broth. 

However,  the  Seminole  Indians  of  Florida 
consider  gar  among  their  favorite  foods. 
They  cook  the  whole  fish  over  hot  coals  and 
eat  the  flesh  right  out  of  the  shell,  or  take 
off  the  scaly  shell  and  cut  up  the  flesh  for 
a chowder  dish  or  for  flavoring  water  into 
gar  broth. 

Long  before  the  coming  of  the  Seminole 
Indians,  however,  early  American  Indians 
believed  that  the  gar  was  possessed  with  one 
of  the  most  formidable  of  all  demons,  and 
they  would  not  eat  its  flesh  for  fear  of 
swallowing  a devilish  spirit.  The  garpikes 
were  among  the  original  fathers  of  evil 
witchcraft  and  revengeful  demons.  The  spirit 
of  a dead  enemy  might  also  be  hiding  in 
this  bewitched  creature  and  cause  the  death 
of  an  Indian  in  case  he  ate  the  flesh.  There- 
fore, the  flesh  of  the  garpike  was  taboo. 

With  such  centuries  of  hate  piled  up 
against  him,  it  seems  incredible  that  the 
gar  has  managed  to  survive.  But  survive 
he  has.  And  even  now — in  an  era  of  guns, 
nets,  traps,  and  human  ingenuity — this  pre- 
historic hangover  from  an  ancient  age  con- 
tinues to  thrive,  and  bedevil  fish  and 
fisherman  alike. 
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(From  Page  2) 

yet  the  crappie  does  display  certain  prefer- 
ences. In  the  first  place,  this  fish  is  gen- 
erally found  in  somewhat  deeper  water 
than  the  other  sunfishes.  If  the  pond  or 
river  is  less  than  eight  feet  in  depth,  then 
the  deepest  hole  is  the  most  likely  place 
to  find  them.  If  the  water  is  more  than 
eight  feet  deep,  then  the  crappie  will  usually 
be  found  at  a depth  of  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet.  Usually,  but  unfortunately,  not 
always. 

During  the  daytime  crappies  will  be  found 
near  the  bottom.  They  do  not  essentially 
require  cover,  although  they  prefer  bottom 
weeds  to  hover  over  or  a sunken  log  to 
congregate  around.  Being  school  fish,  they 
display  a tendency  to  wander  about,  yet 
good  crappie  water  is  generally  found  around 
sunken  brush,  around  stumps  and  logs  in 
deep  water,  over  deep  weeds,  and  near 
bridges,  piers,  and  dams  in  moderately  deep 
water. 

Expensive  equipment  is  not  a necessity 
for  crappie  fishing.  In  fact,  many  fishermen 
prefer  to  use  simply  a long  cane  pole  for 
daytime  fishing  from  a boat  or  from  a bridge, 
dam,  or  any  other  high  place  where  the  crap- 
pies may  be  expected  to  be  in  reasonably 
close.  A suitable  length  of  light  line,  a 
pencil-type  bobber,  two  or  three  split  shot, 
a few  feet  of  leader,  and  a hook  complete 
the  outfit. 

Because  the  crappie  has  a larger  mouth 
than  the  other  sunfish,  a somewhat  larger 
hook  can  be  used.  Hooks  up  to  Size  1 will 
prove  to  be  satisfactory.  The  leader  need 
not  be  very  heavy.  Neither  should  the 
bobber  be  heavy  and  clumsy.  The  crappie  is 
at  times  a delicate  biter;  therefore  the  bobber 
should  offer  as  little  resistance  to  the  water 
as  possible  to  keep  the  crappies  from  be- 
coming suspicious.  The  fish  should  be  able 
to  pull  the  bobber  under  with  ease.  When 
the  crappie  starts  to  run  with  the  bait,  set 
the  hook.  That’s  all  there  is  to  it.  The  split 
shot  pinched  on  the  line  or  leader  serve  to 
keep  the  bait  down  to  the  desired  depth. 


“It  floats — but  it  certainly  isn’t  99.6  per  cent 
pure.” 


Minnows  in  particular  have  a tendency  t » 
swim  up  if  danger  threatens  from  below. 

With  the  cane  pole  outfit,  all  kinds  of  live 
bait  can  be  used.  The  best  by  far  is  th  • 
minnow,  and  the  minnow  of  about  two 
inches  in  length  or  slightly  less  is  the  best 
of  them  all,  be  it  shiner,  chub,  or  mud  min- 
now. The  minnow  hooked  through  the  lip 
is  perhaps  the  livelier,  but  the  minnov, 
hooked  through  the  back  above  the  spin  • 
produces  a greater  percentage  of  hooked  fish. 
The  minnow  must  be  kept  frisky,  however. 
The  crappie  is  partial  to  lively  bait. 

Worms  will  sometimes  take  crappies,  al- 
though they  seem  to  prefer  all  kinds  of 
insects  as  well  as  crawfish.  A small  spinner 
made  to  flutter  by  raising  and  lowering  th.- 
line  is  an  added  inducement  to  the  crappie 
when  fishing  with  these  more  somber- 
colored  baits.  The  jiggling  of  the  line  als> 
imparts  a little  life  to  a drowned  insect. 

Action  is  the  thing.  In  fact,  a natural  bait 
is  not  always  necessary.  Many  a crappie 
has  been  tempted  with  an  artificial  fly 
attached  to  a jiggling  spinner.  A white 
streamer  fly  is  as  good  as  any  other,  if  no' 
actually  better  than  all  others  for  this  type 
of  fishing. 

When  the  crappies  rise  closer  to  the  sur- 
face, as  they  generally  do  late  in  the  day. 
the  line  below  the  bobber  should  be  shor- 
tened accordingly.  If  the  crappies  start 
breaking  water  for  an  evening  meal  of  in- 
sects, the  cane  pole  artist  can  pick  up  many 
an  overly  eager  fish  by  dappling  a fly  on 
the  surface  to  simulate  the  action  of  an 
insect  trying  to  rise  off  the  water.  The 
hungry  crappie  makes  no  nice  distinction 
between  a struggling  insect  and  an  artistic- 
ally manipulated  dry  fly.  He  grabs  anything 
In  fact,  sometimes  the  manipulating  of  the 
fly  can  be  frightfully  messy  without  making 
the  least  bit  of  difference  to  a school  of 
surfacing  crappies.  Each  one  seems  afraid 
that  one  of  the  others  will  get  to  it  first. 
Etiquette  is  not  taught  in  crappie  school 

What  a cane  pole  fisherman  can  do  with  a 
fly,  a fly  rod  angler  can  duplicate  of  course. 
In  fact,  he  can  do  it  better  because  his  equip- 
ment is  more  flexible.  He  has  greater  reach 
and  better  control  of  fly  and  fish.  Although 
the  crappie  may  not  be  the  scrappiest  of 
fish,  a fly  fisherman  can  have  a great  t;me 
with  popping  bugs,  dry  flies,  or  wet  flies 
fished  close  to  the  top  when  crappies  are 
surfacing.  A good  crappie  provides  all  the 
sport  the  angler  could  ask.  The  best  time 
for  the  fly  fisherman  to  practice  his  tricks 
is  at  dusk  and  sometimes  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

The  fly  rod  angler  can  even  fish  deep  with 
a bobber  during  the  day  if  he  does  not 
consider  it  beneath  his  dignity  or  too  rough 
on  his  rod.  Many  a fly  rod  has  been  used 
in  this  way. 

The  bait  rod  angler  is  somewhat  at  a dis- 
advantage in  crappie  fishing,  yet  the  short 
rod  need  not  be  too  much  of  a handicap. 
At  times  it  can  be  adapted  quite  success- 
fully. If  a sliding  bobber  is  attached  to  the 
line,  the  bait  rod  angler  can  set  it  to  the 
desired  depth  and  still-fish  from  boat  or 
pier  as  successfully  as  those  with  longer 
poles.  He  can  even  cast  out  with  this  rigging 
to  reach  places  inaccessible  to  others  using 
a fixed  length  of  line. 

(Turn  to  Page  16) 
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( From  Page  15) 

When  the  crappies  are  starting  to  rise  the 
bait  rod  angler  should  replace  his  bobber 
with  a casting  sinker.  Attaching  three  or 
four  feet  of  leader  behind  the  sinker  and 
to  the  leader  attaching  a spinner  as  large  as 
No.  3 and  down  through  the  smaller  sizes, 
a bait  rod  fisherman  can  work  through  a 
school  of  crappies  with  good  results.  If  the 
sinker  is  not  a keel  sinker,  a swivel  will  be 
necessary  to  keep  the  line  from  twisting. 
Minnows,  streamer  flies,  and  small  pork  rind 
strips  are  the  best  additions  to  the  spinner. 
To  keep  the  minnow  on  the  hook  for  cast- 
ing, the  hook  should  be  run  through  the 
minnow’s  gills  and  through  its  back.  Even 
dead  minnows  can  be  used  in  this  manner, 
although  they  tear  apart  rather  easily. 

Finding  the  crappies  is  sometimes  rela- 
tively simple.  If  the  top  of  a sunken  log  is 
poking  out  of  deep  water,  then  around  it  is 
a good  place  to  try.  Any  log,  in  fact,  in 
fairly  deep  water  is  a good  bet.  So  are 
underwater  weed  beds  and  other  forms  of 
cover.  Sometimes,  however,  the  crappies 
seem  to  have  deserted  their  favorite  haunts, 
traveling  in  schools  as  they  do.  Sometimes, 
too,  these  underwater  characteristics  can- 
not be  readily  determined,  especialy  if  the 
pond  is  a new  one  to  the  angler  or  if  the 
water  is  murky.  In  that  event,  drift  fishing 
is  the  best  technique.  This  type  of  fishing 
is  done,  of  course,  from  a boat.  Drifting 
slowly  before  the  wind,  the  angler  probes 
to  bottom  with  his  bait  as  he  moves  along. 
To  get  one  fish  is  to  anchor  and  try  for 
more.  Unless  too  much  disturbance  has 
been  created,  the  chances  should  be  good. 
If  nothing  further  develops,  up  comes  the 
anchor  and  the  drift  fishing  starts  again. 

Because  the  crappie  is  not  generally  a 
large  fish,  the  baits  used  should  not  be  too 
big.  Inch-and-a-half  minnows  are  about 
right.  Occasionally  a large  crappie  will  hit 
a bass  plug  or  a chub.  Once  in  awhile  a 
small  crappie  will  become  ambitious  and 
outdo  himself,  but  these  cases  are  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule. 

More  than  usual  care  should  be  exercised 
after  the  crappie  has  been  hooked.  The 
membranes  between  the  bony  parts  of  the 
mouth  are  paper  thin,  transparent.  A lightly 
hooked  fish  easily  tears  itself  loose.  Even 
a solidly  hooked  fish  can  readily  wear  a 
large  hole  in  its  mouth  and  shake  the  hook. 

For  these  reasons  a crappie  that  is  being 
lifted  out  of  the  water  by  the  line  has  a 
better  chance  of  freeing  itself  than  other 
fish.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  bigger 
ones.  A net  should  be  used,  if  possible,  be- 
cause to  grab  a struggling  crappie  is  to  risk 
grabbing  a handful  of  sharp  spines.  But 
perhaps  this  danger  is  not  too  prominent  if 
a little  care  is  used  in  handling  the  fish. 

The  crappie  is  a clean,  pretty  fish,  a catch 
no  angler  need  be  ashamed  of  taking  home. 
And  when  its  table  qualities  are  considered, 
no  angler  need  be  ashamed  of  making  a 
special  point  of  going  crappie  fishing. 

Whatever  name  it  goes  by— speckled  bass, 
speckled  perch,  strawberry  bass,  calico  bass, 
papermouth— the  crappie  is  destined  to  be- 
come one  of  the  most  popular  fish  in 
America.  Winter  or  summer,  the  crappie 
will  get  its  share  of  attention  from  all 
anglers. 


WHEN  THEY  AIN’T  BITING 

( From  Page  9) 

ment,  and  finally  I guess,  to  shame.  After 
all,  my  buddy  and  I had  a little  pride  after 
fifteen  or  so  years  of  sucker  fishing. 

And  when  we  hit  on  the  secret,  the  fact 
at  long  last  dug  through  a thick  shield  of 
bone. 

That  angler  used  wood  worms  for  bait. 
He  said  that  he  hunted  these  worms  in 
autumn  and  then  preserved  them  in  sugar 
water.  That  day  those  worms  were  the 
sucker-killers.  Suckers  had  taken  cider 
worms  on  other  trips,  yes — but  were  not 
taking  cider  worms  then. 

Just  as  the  bass  had  not  been  taking  Bill 


Change  lures  and  methods,  the  author  ad- 
vises, to  try  to  meet  the  moods  of  the  fish. 


Boyle’s  “sure  cure”  plug  that  night;  just 
as  they  quit  my  surface  runner  at  dark; 
just  as  slow  and  lazy  pike  refused  our  spoons 
on  Big  Bass  Lake;  just  as  a dozen  different 
species  had  turned  down  my  lures  on  a 
hundred  other  days. 

“When  a guy  gets  narrow  minded  about 
his  fishing,  he’s  lost,”  I told  myself  that  day 
down  at  Durham.  “Just  as  he’s  lost  in 
everyday  life.” 

* * * 

This  past  year  I’ve  been  determined  to  be 
less  blind  about  my  fishing.  Like  most 
fellows,  I fall  easily  into  ruts:  favorite  pipes, 
favorite  restaurants,  and  so  on  up  to  favorite 
fishing  cronies.  A creature  of  habit. 

And  I’ve  increased  my  catches.  When  I 
see  a guy  trying  a crazy  lure  I rember  it, 
for  that  day  when  “they  won’t  take  a thing 
in  my  box”.  When  I see  somebody  using  a 
strange  method  I tell  myself  it  must  have 
worked  for  the  guy  at  some  time  and  keep 
it  in  mind.  Now  and  then  I dig  up  a new 
fishing  crony  and  usually  pick  up  a pointer 
or  two. 

I know  there  are  days  when  nothing  will 
turn  the  trick,  when  fish  are  sulking  and 
will  refuse  everything.  But  I know,  too, 
there  are  days  when  fish  are  apparently  off 
feed — and  when  you  will  miss  the  fun  unless 
you  try  different  fishing  tactics. 

Little  things  turn  the  trick  . . . 


It  may  be  a peculiar  color  of  lure.  The 
opening  day  of  bass  season  in  1945  the  large- 
mouths  of  Blue  Ridge  Lake,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania’s Poconos,  would  strike  nothing  but 
a red-and-white  spoon  normally  used  for 
pickerel.  Artificial  lures  of  all  other  kinds 
and  live  bait  were  failures. 

Then  again,  it  may  be  speed.  In  Swartz  - 
wood  Lake,  in  New  Jersey,  only  one  mem- 
ber of  our  party  could  catch  pickerel  al- 
though all  used  the  same  type  of  lure.  His 
success,  we  doped  out  later,  was  due  to  his 
very  slow  and  tantalizing  retrieve. 

It  may  be  location.  That  ‘favorite  haunt' 
won’t  produce  at  all  times.  Like  human 
beings,  fish  hang  out  at  certain  places;  but 
they  drift  too.  They  are  where  food  is  most 
plentiful,  where  water  temperature  is  most 
suitable,  where  the  oxygen  supply  makes 
life  most  pleasant. 

And  there  are  changes  to  be  made  while 
fishing.  Many  times  after  you  have  stumbled 
upon  the  “cure”  it  will . last  for  an  hour,  or 
half-hour,  or  less.  Like  my  surface  runner 
that  evening  on  Whitman  Lake.  Today,  I’d 
have  given  up  that  surface  runner  for  a 
plunker  type  lure  at  dark. 

For  fish  change — in  mood,  as  in  other  ways 

In  his  observations  on  the  pike  Alfred  C 
Weed,  of  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, stated  that  the  movement  of  a fish  from 
one  type  of  water  growth  to  another  will 
cause  an  immediate  change  in  the  color  and 
pattern  of  the  fish.  He  stated,  further,  that 
the  fish  had  power  to  make  such  changes 
at  will  without  outside  influences. 

Even  more  remarkable,  Mr.  Weed  stated 
that  fish  reacted  visibly  to  outside  forces 
As,  for  instance,  when  frightened,  a fisb 
actually  turns  pale! 

* * * 

Bob  Carl,  Clarence  Hallman,  and  I fished 
Eastern  Pennsylvania’s  Little  Lehigh  River 
one  hot  summer  afternoon.  The  sky  was 
overcast,  and  the  stream  gray  from  the 
remnants  of  a storm  run-off.  I felt  lazy  and 
listless  from  the  sticky  air.  You  could  feel 
the  presence  of  thunder  storms,  although 
there  was  no  sound  above  the  tumble  of 
the  stream. 

My  first  try  was  with  a variety  of  wet 
flies — all  without  success.  Below  me,  Hall- 
man lashed  out  with  dry  flies.  Bob  had  a 
few  big  fellows  in  mind,  as  ever,  and  was 
trying  minnows.  With  that  bait  he  does 
the  river  heaps  of  good  each  year,  taking 
out  voracious  Junkers. 

After  a short  fishing  spurt  we  got  together, 
there  by  the  rapids.  We  learned  that  no- 
body had  had  a strike  and  that  nobody  had 
seen  a fish.  We  switched  lures. 

With  the  same  results.  The  stream  seemed 
dead.  But  as  we  had  nothing  better  to  do 
we  stuck  to  the  creek. 

I fished  one  stretch  of  stream  twice  with- 
out a strike.  In  all  my  years  along  the 
Lehigh  I couldn’t  recall  such  a fruitless 
journey  down  the  fast  stretch  below  Lau- 
denslager’s  Mill.  It  made  me  cluck  my 
tongue  and  shake  my  head. 

And  then,  on  the  first  cast  of  the  third  trip 
down  the  stretch,  a fat  brownie  twisted  sud- 
denly and  gulped  my  dropper  fly,  a Silver 
Doctor.  I was  so  surprised  that  I missed 
the  strike. 

“You  fool,”  I told  mvself,  “the  only  hit 
of  the  day  and  you  muff  it.” 

Fortunately  I was  wrong  about  the  only 
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Mrs.  Ruth  King,  of  Carlisle,  sets  the  hook  in 
a fish  in  the  Conodoguinet  Creek.  The  picture 
is  by  Senior  Warden  George  H.  James. 


hit  of  the  day.  In  the  next  hour  I had  plenty 
of  strikes  and  took  three  nice  trout,  all  on 
the  Doc.  I got  steamed  up. 

After  that  hour,  however,  silence  fell,  and 
no  fly  could  turn  the  trick.  I switched 
flies,  changed  hand  for  dropper  and  dropper 
for  hand;  fished  cross-current,  upstream, 
downstream;  fished  jerkily  and  slowly.  Noth- 
ing happened. 

When  we  started  for  home,  two  hours 
later,  I was  the  only  man  with  a catch;  an 
unusual  thing  when  with  those  two  fishing 
cronies. 

For  an  hour  I had  chosen  the  killing  lure. 
After  that  hour  some  factor  had  changed 
the  mood  of  the  fish.  I could  perceive  no 
change.  The  water  seemed  the  same,  the 
atmosphere  remained  like  mucilage.  It  is 
possible  that  some  other  lure  would  have 
turned  the  trick  had  I chanced  upon  that 
lure. 

Your  lure  strikes  the  mood  of  the  fish. 
Or  you  miss  the  fun.  Fish  are  complex 
creatures — too  complex  to  be  taken  consis- 
tently by  any  “favorite”  lure.  If  we  hope  to 
make  catches  when  others  have  empty  creels, 
we  must  approach  the  lake  or  stream  with 
open  mind,  ready  to  use  any  lure  we  have 
seen  or  heard  about.  A slight  difference  in 
color  may  turn  the  trick;  a slightly  different 
depth;  a change  in  speed;  and  exploration  of 
new  waters. 

We  can’t  be  narrow-minded  and  be  suc- 
cessful, any  more  than  we  can  be  narrow- 
minded and  successful  in  other,  perhaps 
more  important,  phases  of  life. 


Pike  Fishing  in  Winter 

Winter  habits  of  members  of  the  pike 
family  are  much  the  same  as  those  of 
summer.  These  fish  are  active  and  feed 
all  winter.  Fishing  through  the  ice  for  them 
(and  for  panfish),  where  permitted  by  law, 
is  good  fun  and  provides  many  a tasty  meal. 
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THE  BULLFROG 

( From  Page  1) 

4.  A frog  is  not  choosy  about  its  food  so 
long  as  it  is  alive  and  is  in  motion.  Frogs 
will  not  feed  upon  dead  objects.  How  live 
feed  could  be  obtained  economically  for  a 
large  number  of  frogs  we  do  not  know. 

5.  Frogs  and  tadpoles  are  subject  to  a 
number  of  different  diseases.  When  penned 
under  artificial  conditions,  this  would  prob- 
ably present  a serious  problem. 

6.  The  tadpole  of  the  bullfrog  is  about 
24  months  old  before  it  develops  into  a true 
frog.  It  would  be  at  least  four  years,  and 
probably  more,  before  a frog  would  be  large 
enough  for  table  purposes,  which  means  that 
the  frog  would  be  on  the  farm  at  least  four 
years  before  it  was  of  marketable  size.  To 
hold  a frog  four  years  for  marketing  pur- 
poses would  represent  a large  investment  in 
holding  space,  food,  and  care;  and  then  when 
it  was  placed  on  the  market,  the  seller  would 
have  to  compete  with  frog  collectors  in  the 
South  who  gather  their  frogs  from  the 
swamps,  with  little  or  no  investment. 

The  bullfrog  spends  its  normal  life  in  and 
about  quiet  water  areas,  feeding  upon  almost 
any  form  of  life  that  is  moving — such  as  in- 
sects, small  snakes,  turtles,  fish,  other  frogs, 
and  so  forth. 

As  soon  as  the  water  begins  to  get  cold, 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  they  settle  to  the 
bottom  of  the  pond,  in  a state  of  hibernation. 
We  have  said  that  the  adult  frog  is  a lung- 
breathing  creature,  but  during  the  dormant 
period  the  frogs  do  not  breathe  through  their 
lungs.  The  small  amount  of  oxygen  they 
need  is  absorbed  from  the  water  through 
their  skin. 

When  the  water  temperature  begins  to  rise 
in  the  early  spring  the  frogs  come  out  of 
hibernation,  mate,  and  deposit  their  eggs 
anywhere  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  July.  The  eggs  generally  are  de- 
posited along  the  shore  line  in  the  vicinity 
of  aquatic  plants.  They  consist  of  a float- 
ing, jelly-like  mass.  The  period  of  incuba- 

( Turn  to  Page  23) 


The  tadpole  of  the  bullfrog.  It  is  greenish 
brown  above,  finely  spotted  with  black.  It  spends 
two  winters  as  a tadpole  and  finally  is  trans- 
formed into  a frog  about  May  of  the  third  year. 
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The  hind  legs  appearing  on  the  tadpole. 


An  easy  way  to  determine  the  sex  of  a bull- 
frog is  to  compare  the  diameter  of  the  tympan 
(ear)  with  the  distance  between  the  nostrilj. 
In  the  males  the  diameter  of  this  membrane  ii 
almost  twice  as  great  as  the  distance  between 
the  nostrils.  In  females  it  is  only  slightly 
greater. 


Award  for  Sportsmen 

Radio  station  WCHA,  in  Chambersburg, 
announces  that  it  will  award  annually  a 
trophy  to  the  sportsmen’s  organization  best 
promoting  the  practices  of  good  sportsman- 
ship, better  hunting  and  fishing,  and  more 
effective  conservation.  Detailed  information 
can  be  obtained  from  Earl  Strine,  WCHA, 
Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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Governor  in  Straight-Forward  folk 

Sounds  Warning  to  Stream  Polluters 


Front  row,  left  to  right:  Alfred  Williams,  president  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia; Governor  James  H.  Duff,  and  Dr.  J.  F.  Buzzard,  of  Altoona.  Back  row,  left  to  right;  George 
P.  Gable  and  D.  E.  Brumbaugh,  both  of  Altoona. 


In  a straight-from-the-shoulder  speech  be- 
fore a mass  meeting  of  sportsmen  and  farm- 
ers in  Altoona,  Governor  James  H.  Duff  de- 
clared: 

“If  your  city  is  guilty  of  disposing  un- 
treated sewerage  into  the  streams,  and  I 
think  it  is,  you  had  better  make  it  your 
business  to  get  sewage  disposal  beyond  the 
blueprint  stage  before  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  will  force  you  to  do  so  at  a 
time  which  may  not  be  so  convenient  to  you.” 
The  Chief  Executive  continued; 

“It  is  as  necessary  to  clean  out  the  sewer- 
age from  the  streams  as  it  is  to  remove  garb  - 
age from  the  streets.” 

He  coupled  his  declaration  with  the  state- 
ment that  the  state  must  have  the  support  of 
the  people  if  its  stream  clean-up  program  is 
to  succeed.  He  declared:  “You  must  take 
the  leadership  and  be  organized  in  a way 
to  support  the  conservation  movement.” 

In  Mr.  Duff’s  audience  were  more  than  a 
thousand  members  of  the  Altoona  Wildlife 
Conservation  Club,  the  Blair  County  Fed  - 
eration of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs  and  the  Blair 
County  Pomona  Grange. 

“We  intend  to  wipe  out  pollution  in  the 
streams  of  Pennsylvania,”  the  Governor  said 
at  another  point  in  his  address. 

This  will  be  done,  he  continued,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  dumping  of  raw  sewerage  in 
streams — in  many  instances  streams  from 
which  cities  obtain  their  drinking  water. 

Another  angle  of  the  task,  he  said,  is  the 
sealing  of  abandoned  coal  mines,  for  which 
the  General  Assembly  at  its  last  session  ap- 
propriated more  than  a million  dollars. 

“If  we  are  going  to  stop  communism  and  all 


isms,  we  must  have  better  fishing  and  recre- 
ation in  Pennsylvania  to  insure  the  happi- 
ness, contentment,  and  well-being  of  the 
people,”  Governor  Duff  asserted. 

“Give  the  youth  of  America  better  places 
to  spend  energy,  and  there  will  be  less  need 
for  expanding  penal  institutions.” 

On  the  rostrum  with  the  Governor  was 
Alfred  H.  Williams,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
spoke  on  “National  Conservation.” 

Dr.  J.  F.  Buzzard  presided  at  the  meeting, 
and  guests  introduced  in  addition  to  the 
speakers  were: 


At  a meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Board 
of  Fish  Commissioners  in  Harrisburg  Mon- 
day, Sept.  15,  J.  Allen  Barrett,  former  edu- 
cational lecturer  and  former  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Angler  for  the  Commission, 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  position  of 
Senior  Public  Information  Editor. 

In  his  new  position  Mr.  Barrett  will  head 
the  Division  of  Publicity  and  Public  Rela- 
tions. He  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
readers  of  The  Angler,  for  his  timely  articles 
and  editorials  have  won  for  him  a warm 
spot  in  the  hearts  of  outdoorsmen  through- 
out the  media  of  its  circulation.  An  accom- 
plished public  speaker,  he  is  widely  known 
and  held  in  high  esteem  for  his  inspiring 
lectures  on  the  art  and  philosophy  of  fish- 
ing, particularly  his  appeals  in  behalf  of 
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Justice  Marion  D.  Patterson,  Judge  George 
Patterson,  Judge  T.  J.  Baldrige,  State  Sena- 
tor Charles  Mallery,  Assemblyman  D.  Ray- 
mond Sollenberger,  County  Commissioners 
Herbert  S.  Bolger  and  Milton  Emeigh, 
Grange  Official  Kenzie  Bagshaw,  Mayor  H. 
Atlee  Brumbaugh;  J.  Allen  Barrett,  director 
of  publicity  and  public  relations  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Fish  Commission;  G.  I.  Phillips,  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission;  E.  Y. 
Hamil,  county  farm  agent;  John  H.  Gahagan, 
president  of  the  Blair  County  Federation  of 
Sportsmen’s  Clubs;  George  E.  Krause,  presi- 
dent of  the  Altoona  Wildlife  Conservation 
Club;  Dr.  Harry  L.  Kriner,  superintendent  of 
Altoona  schools;  George  C.  Kelchner,  Jr., 
president  of  the  Altoona  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, and  Melvin  Cupp,  master  of  the  Blair 
County  Pomona  Grange. 


McSherrystown  Club  Busy! 

The  McSherrystown  Fish  and  Game 
Association  looms  as  one  of  the  most 
active  sportsmens’  clubs  in  Adams 
County.  Ever  on  the  alert,  a special 
committee  stands  vigilant  to  detect  and 
cooperate  with  the  Fish  Commission 
in  the  suppression  of  stream  pollution, 
while  at  the  same  time  displaying  an 
active  interest  in  stream  improvement 
and  stocking  programs.  Headed  by 
Richard  F.  (Dick)  Lawrence,  presi- 
dent, the  club  is  responsible  in  a great 
way  for  the  increased  improvement  of 
both  fishing  and  hunting. 

The  officers  of  this  progressive  or- 
ganization are:  Dick  Lawrence,  presi- 
dent; James  Miller,  vice  president; 
Neal  Leonard,  secretary;  and  John  H. 
Leonard,  Jr.,  treasurer. 

Paul  Topper,  Charles  Noel,  and 
Ralph  Long,  comprise  the  board  of 
trustees,  while  Edward  Fuhrman  heads 
the  game  committee,  Francis  Swope 
the  fish  committee,  and  Chauncey 
Smith  with  Robert  Weaver  represents 
the  club  before  the  Adams  County 
Association. 


children.  A veteran  fisherman,  Barrett  has 
never  forgotten  the  happy  companionship 
he  enjoyed  as  a boy  with  his  fisherman  dad 
and  believes  that  every  boy  and  girl  should 
enjoy  those  same  opportunities. 

Under  his  direction  an  expanded  program 
of  public  relations  will  be  developed  which 
will  serve  to  keep  the  fishermen  of  the 
state  abreast  with  the  progress  of  the  work 
of  the  Commission  and  all  other  Depart- 
ments of  the  state  government  having  any 
responsibilities  of  conservation  and  stream 
clearance. 

The  Angler  joins  his  host  of  friends  all 
over  Pennsylvania  in  welcoming  J.  Allen 
Barrett  to  his  new  post  with  the  Fish  Com- 
mission. 


Barrett  Made  Head  of  Public  Relations 
Of  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
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Pennsylvania  Pests 

The  Hornets 

By  JON  RIVERS 


TVTOTHING  gets  so  hopping  mad  as  quickly 

'as  a hornet!  There  is  no  discretion  in  her 
wrath.  She  allows  no  time  for  a trial; 
punishment  is  meted  out  with  the  speed  of 
a bullet.  The  swelling  and  the  pain  that 
accompany  her  sting  are  so  well  known 
that  they  have  worked  their  way  into  the 
folklore  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  Bible  has  many  references  to  hornets 
and  their  demonical  ability  to  sting.  There 
are  accounts  of  hornet  raids  interrupting 
battles,  halting  building  projects,  delaying 
funerals  and  weddings. 

An  army  with  an  amazing  record  for 
bravery  was  once  completely  routed  and 
driven  into  a river  by  them. 

An  English  government  sugar  storehouse 
in  India  was  once  taken  over  by  hornets 
and  when  frost,  and  not  man,  had  finally 
killed  them,  3,000  pounds  of  royal  sugar  had 
been  consumed.  The  tropics  possess  the 
greatest  numbers  of  species  of  hornets,  but 
since  most  of  them  are  forest  dwellers 
Pennsylvania  has  its  share. 

If  you  find  a hornet  vacationing  in  the 
fall  in  the  flowers  of  the  goldenrods  you  will 
find  her  a striking  appearing  insect.  She  is 
dressed  in  black  with  considerable  white 
trim.  Her  two  compound  eyes  are  fitted 
with  hundreds  of  6-sided  facets;  her  sight  is 
keen  as  it  would  have  to  be  in  an  insect 
that  travels  as  swiftly  as  she.  A pair  of 
flexible  antennae  is  probably  her  sense 
organs  of  smell,  hearing,  and  sound.  Her 
four  transparent  wings  give  her  great  speed, 
perhaps  because  they  are  hooked  together 
so  that  the  two  on  each  side  act  as  one. 
She  is  meticulously  clean,  and  when  she 
isn’t  actually  working  for  the  colony  she  is 
busy  polishing  her  armor  and  her  six  long, 
black  legs. 

The  sting  is  located  in  the  end  of  the 
abdomen.  The  queen  uses  this  organ  also 
as  an  ovipositor  or  egg-placer.  The  sting 
is  sharp  and  consists  of  two  barbed  lances 
that  are  fed  from  above  by  a poison  sac. 

Should  you  be  stung,  remove  the  sting 
immediately,  for  the  muscles  that  operate 
the  poison  sac  and  this  sac  are  torn  loose, 
and  the  contracting  muscles  will  continue  to 
pump  venom  into  the  wound.  Occasionally 
the  hornet  keeps  it  sting.  If  so,  it  continues 
to  live.  But,  like  the  bee,  if  the  sting  is 
torn  away,  the  insect  is  so  badly  injured 
that  death  results. 

Hornets  live  chiefly  on  the  nectar  of  the 
flowers  of  certain  plants.  They  have  short 
“tongues,”  so  the  nectar  cannot  be  in  deep 
cups  or  spurs  but  must  be  easily  available. 
Consequently,  you  will  find  them  on  such 
flowers  as  the  white  and  yellow  sweet  clover, 
goldenrod,  hydrangea,  and  laurel.  They  also 
like  fruit  juices  and  the  sap  from  injured 
trees.  Frequently  they  vary  their  diet  with 
insects  . . . they  are  fond  of  bees  and  flies 
. . . and  decaying  meat. 

The  hornets’  nest,  the  object  of  humor  in 
so  many  cartoons,  is  a wonderful  shelter 
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because  it  is  made  of  paper.  Insects  were 
making  paper  for  thousands  of  years  before 
man  discovered  their  secret. 

With  her  jaws,  the  queen  hornet  makes  a 
pulp  of  wood  and  mixes  it  with  her  saliva. 
The  wood  is  worked  with  the  grain.  The 
resulting  paper  is  usually  grey  because  the 
insect  selects  a weather-beaten  timber  as 
the  source  of  the  pulp. 

First,  a tough  paper  string  is  made  to 
which  is  attached  a bit  of  roof,  and  be- 
neath this  three  6-sided  cells  are  fashioned. 
In  each  cell  the  hornet  glues  an  egg.  Then 
more  cells  are  constructed  and  more  eggs 
are  laid.  When  about  fifteen  cells  are 
completed  and  occupied  the  queen  manu- 
factures enough  paper  to  make  a small, 
bowlshaped  cover  for  them.  The  case  hides 
the  cells  but  is  not  attached  to  them.  The 
entrance  is  a hole  usually  at  the  bottom 
of  the  nest. 

Now  the  queen  gives  up  being  a paper- 
maker  and  concentrates  on  caring  for  her 
offspring.  After  about  a week  the  eggs  hatch 
into  larvae  which  must  be  fed,  and  for  two 
weeks  the  mother  is  extremely  busy  finding 
food  for  the  ever-hungry  young.  Then  when 
they  fill  up  the  cells  . . . they  look  like  fat, 
white  grubs  . . . they  stop  eating  and 

“rest”  for  a two-week  period.  At  the  end 
of  this  pupal  stage,  they  emerge  as  “workers” 
and  are  somewhat  smaller  insects  than  their 
mother. 

From  this  time  on  the  queen  devotes  ail 
her  time  and  attention  to  the  laying  of 
eggs,  and  the  workers  carry  on  the  paper 
making.  Layer  after  layer  of  cells  are 
added.  Each  layer  is  firmly  attached  to  the 
layer  above  but  never  to  the  sides  of  the 
nest.  As  the  number  of  layers  of  cells  mul- 
tiply, the  sack-like  nest  becomes  larger  and 
larger.  There  is  considerable  activity  be- 
cause the  layers  and  layers  of  paper  in  the 
outside  wall  are  being  constantly  expanded 
to  make  room  for  new  cells.  At  no  time  is 
the  interior  exposed;  the  layers  of  wall  are 
torn  up  by  the  workers  on  the  inside  as 
their  sisters  on  the  outside  are  constructing 
a new  exterior. 

Toward  the  end  of  summer  drones,  the 
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male  hornets,  and  newly  developed  queem. 
appear.  After  mating,  the  entire  colony 
seems  to  lose  interest  in  the  nest.  They 
spend  more  and  more  time  dining  and  wining 
among  the  goldenrods  and  decaying  fruit. 
With  the  first  hard  frost  workers  and  drones 
die.  The  young,  fertilized  queens  have  the 
ability  to  hibernate  in  some  protected  place 
and  to  live  through  the  winter.  The  next 
season  finds  each  young  queen  preparing 
wood  pulp  for  a new  home.  The  old  nest  is 
never  used  a second  season — usually,  being 
paper,  it  does  not  endure  the  rigors  of 
winter. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  yellow 
jackets,  the  smaller  cousins  of  the  hornets. 
They  are  bright  yellow  and  black  and,  like 
their  larger  relatives,  manufacture  paper. 
However,  their  nests  are  not  grey  bags  that 
hang  from  limbs.  Usually  they  live  sub- 
terraneously,  and  they  neatly  line  the  tunnels 
with  paper.  The  sting  of  the  yellow  jacket, 
while  annoying,  is  not  as  painful  as  the 
sting  of  the  hornet. 


JUST  FISHING 

Now  I oftimes  go  out  fishing, 

And  sit  right  there  a-wishing 
That  the  biggest  fish  that  ever  swam  the 
stream 

Would  just  take  a crazy  notion, 

Seize  my  hook  with  frantic  motion. 

And  thus  bring  true  an  oft’  and  cherished 
dream. 

But  all  I get’s  a crinkler. 

Just  an  erring  little  tinker. 

That  heeded  not  its  parents’  warning  word. 
Then  I gaze  at  it  quite  rueful 
For  I know  I won’t  be  truthful, 

And  the  yarn  I spin  will  no  doubt  sound 
absurd. 

Yet  as  the  shades  of  twilight 
Seek  to  dim  the  distant  skylight, 

I wander  home  contented  as  can  be; 

For  I’ve  had  a day  of  leisure 
And  I’ve  felt  of  quiet  pleasure, 

And  the  world  appears  a brighter  place  to 
me. 

How  like  life  itself  is  fishing; 

Some  folks  never  cease  their  wishing 
To  obtain  of  wealth  the  largest  share  they 
can. 

They  labour  and  they  worry, 

And  of  favours  seek  to  curry. 

Then  long  into  the  night  they  sit  and  plan. 

’Til  at  last  as  they  are  aging, 

And  old  Father  Time  comes  paging; 

They  realize  that  all  their  worldly  gain. 

Could  never  start  repaying 

All  the  joy  they’ve  been  delaying. 

Nor  give  of  life  a lease  to  start  again. 

So,  if  Life’s  stream  you’re  fishing. 

And  the  one  for  which  you’re  wishing. 

Does  not  ever  seem  to  want  to  come  your 
way, 

Be  content  with  what  you've  landed — 

Some  folks  go  empty-handed, 

And  you’ve  really  had  a very  pleasant  day! 

— By  E.  G.  Jeffery. 
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Fishing  Photography 


By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 


ALONG  THE  STREAMS 

OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Earl  Dorrance,  of  Warren,  won  first  prize 
in  the  annual  big  trout  contest  at  Warren. 
His  entry  was  a brown  trout  23%  inches 
long  and  weighing  5 pounds,  15  ounces.  Ed 
Tome,  of  Corydon,  won  first  place  in  the 
rainbow  section,  with  a fish  19  inches  long 
and  weighing  3 pounds,  1 ounce.  He  also 
took  first  place  in  the  brook  trout  section 
with  a fish  16%  inches  long  and  weighing 
2 pounds,  8 ounces. 


Winners  in  the  big  trout  contests  at  St. 
Marys  were  as  follows:  Brown  trout,  Charles 
Weichman,  with  a fish  23%  inches  long; 
Lowell  States,  23%  inches;  George  Hassel- 
man,  21%  inches,  and  Edward  Fritz,  24  inches. 
Rainbow  trout:  Cliff  Samick,  first  place  in 
five  different  contests.  Brook  trout:  Art 

Heary,  14%  inches;  Clarence  Decker,  15% 
inches  and  15%  inches;  Gib  Grug  12%  inches, 
and  Richard  Eckert,  15%  inches. 


State  Secretary  of  Mines  Richard  Maize 
announced  that  a new  mine-sealing  division 
would  be  established  in  the  State  Mines  De- 
partment to  handle  the  sealing  of  abandoned 
coal  mines,  a function  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Health.  Purchase  of  new 
equipment  and  hiring  of  additional  engineers 
also  was  announced. 


Recreational  facilities  are  to  be  provided 
at  the  flood  control  dam  being  constructed 
by  the  federal  government  at  the  headwaters 
of  the  east  branch  of  the  Clarion  River. 
When  completed  the  dam  will  be  185  feet 
high,  1,500  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  will 
back  up  a lake  about  six  and  a half  miles 
long.  Preliminary  work  now  is  under  way, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  dam  will  be  con- 
structed next  summer. 


WHAT  A SPORTSMAN  IS 

Here  is  the  definition  of  a sports- 
man, as  published  by  the  magazine 
Missouri  Conservationist. 

“A  sportsman  today  is  that  man  who 
hunts  and  fishes  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed for  him  by  the  demands  for 
the  common  good.  His  ranking  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  skill  with  which 
he  wields  a fly  rod  or  levels  his  sights, 
but  upon  his  innate  good  manners  in 
not  imposing  his  personal  bag  desires 
upon  a community-owned  game  total. 
He  is  a man  of  ethics,  a friend  of  the 
landowner,  a courteous  co-operator. 

“He  does  not  organize  a pressure 
group  to  loot  state  or  federal  treasury 
for  his  own  gain,  but  assumes  that  his 
license  fee  is  a just  way  of  paying 
admission  to  the  grandest  show  on 
earth,  bar  none;  the  sight  and  sound 
of  a quail  bursting  from  cover  or  of  a 
fish  smashing  at  the  lure.” 


Since  inauguration  of  the  clean  streams 
program  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  has 
issued,  up  to  mid-August,  4,126  notices  to 
municipalities,  institutions,  industries,  and 
coal  operators  in  which  strict  compliance 
with  board  regulations  was  demanded.  Many 
plans  already  have  been  received  for  instal- 
lations to  abate  and  control  pollution. 


The  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  said  that 
new  waste  treatment  systems  now  under 
construction  at  a paper  mill  in  Johnsonburg 
will  improve  the  condition  of  the  Clarion 
River.  The  company  is  building  a 3,000,000- 
gallon  tank  to  divert  waste  material  now 
going  into  the  river.  A trial  basin  also  is 
being  designed  to  handle  one-fifth  of  the 
remaining  waste  waters  from  the  mill. 


A special  committee  has  begun  hearings 
on  the  proposal  that  fishways  be  constructed 
to  permit  the  free  movement  of  fish  in  the 
lower  stretches  of  the  Susquehanna  River. 
The  inquiry  was  ordered  by  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  on  motion  of  Representa- 
tive George  C.  Shoemaker,  of  Ashland.  A 
report  is  to  be  prepared  for  the  next  meeting 
of  the  general  assembly. 


Acid  mine  drainage  into  Pennsylvania 
streams  has  been  substantially  reduced  by 
the  sealing  of  46  soft  coal  mines  during  the 
last  year,  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board 
announced.  Most  of  the  operations  were 
carried  out  in  Clarion,  McKean  and  Clear- 
field Counties.  Study  of  mine  sealing  pro- 
jects also  is  under  way  in  Tioga,  Lycoming, 
Clinton,  Cameron,  Elk,  Armstrong  and  Som- 
erset Counties. 


TT’S  always  nice,  when  trying  to  fire  the 

imagination  of  a friend  with  the  virtues  of 
your  favorite  fishing  stream,  to  have  on  hand 
a photo  or  two  to  show  him  what  it  really 
looks  like.  One  picture  will  do  more  to  con- 
vince him  of  its  fishable  spots  than  a hun- 
dred words.  It  will  take  you  only  a few 
minutes  to  snap  a picture  of  your  stream, 
so  the  next  time  you  go  fishing  take  your 
camera  along  and  bring  back  a photograph 
of  it. 

However,  your  photo  should  do  the  stream 
justice;  that  is,  it  should  show  more  than 
just  a flat  ribbon  of  water.  You  must  put 
something  in  your  composition  to  produce 
depth  and  contrast,  thus  avoiding  flatness 
in  its  reproduction. 

There  are  many  ways  to  use  nearby  ob- 
jects so  that  they  will  focus  attention  on 
your  main  subject.  But  the  simplest  method 
that  I know  of  is  the  VISTA  or  frame  form 
of  composition. 

In  this,  nearby  material  such  as  low-hang- 
ing branches,  bushes,  or  any  other  vegeta- 
tion along  the  stream  bank  is  used  as  a frame 
through  which  to  show  the  stream  beyond, 
giving  a photo  depth. 

I always  like  to  use  foliage  to  frame  my 
photos  because,  the  green  color  will  photo- 
graph darker  than  the  rest  of  the  scene  and 
provide  contrast. 

But  framing  does  not  always  call  for  the 
use  of  foliage.  You  can  use  any  object  at 
hand  such  as  the  trunk  of  a tree  or  the 
side  of  a boulder  to  create  depth  in  your 
photo.  You  do  not  have  to  frame  your 
point  of  interest  on  all  four  sides,  either. 
Part  frames  will  produce  the  same  effect. 

You  can  also  use  what  is  known  as  tone 
gradation  on  the  main  point  of  interest — 
the  stream — to  focus  attention,  by  using  the 
light  and  dark  areas  of  your  subject  matter 
to  create  depth.  In  this  you  must  arrange 
your  composition  in  the  finder  of  your 
camera  so  that  the  outer  dark  tones  in  your 
picture  area  close  in  toward  the  center  of 
your  picture  by  becoming  grayer  and  grayer. 
This  increasing  lightness  of  tone  will  draw 
your  eye  to  the  stream  and  point  it  out  as 
the  center  of  interest.  There  will  be  no 
roving  of  the  eye  all  over  the  picture  area, 
hunting  a point  of  interest  to  stop  at. 

Next  month  I will  discuss  snow  photog- 
raphy. 


Codfish  is  Prolific 

The  codfish  produces  an  average  of  2,000.- 
000  eggs  at  one  time. 


Swivels  in  Trolling 

Swivels  are  a great  aid  to  successful  trol- 
ling. At  least  two  should  be  used,  for  they 
keep  the  line  from  twisting  and  kinking  as 
the  lure  is  dragged  through  the  water. 
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Activities  of  the  Sportsmen’s  Clubs 


, The  Wissahickon  Field  and  Stream  As- 
sociation and  the  Sandy  Run  Hunting  and 
Fishing  Association  combined  in  a field  day 
late  in  the  summer  near  Dresher,  Pa. 


An  all -day  program  was  arranged  for  the 
annual  fall  outing  of  the  Holmesburg  Fish 
and  Game  Protective  Association  on  the  club 
grounds  on  the  outskirts  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Franklin  County  Chapter  of  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  of  America  was  organized 
during  the  summer  in  Chambersburg.  Of- 
ficers elected  were:  President,  Emory  Oyler; 
vice  president,  William  Pfieffer,  and  secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harry  Emmons. 


Sportsmen  from  all  over  the  county  at- 
tended the  annual  field  day  of  the  Warren 
Field  and  Stream  Club. 


The  Punxsutawney  Sportsmen’s  Club  has 
reached  a membership  of  1,138,  making  it 
the  largest  group  of  its  kind  in  the  county. 


The  Consolidated  Sportsmen  of  Lycoming 
County  has  acquired  additional  property 
along  Loyalsock  Creek,  near  Williamsport, 


to  add  to  the  Memorial  Grounds  already  in 
use  this  year.  The  new  land  includes  the 
famous  Mountain  Hole,  and  it  will  be  con- 
verted into  a bathing  beach  with  creekside 
picnic  grounds.  The  new  tract  adjoins  the 
large  farm  originally  purchased  by  the  or- 
ganization. 


The  West  Chester  Fish  and  Game  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  celebrated  its  tenth  anniversary 
with  a field  day  and  entertainment  program 
which  attracted  a large  and  enthusiastic 
crowd  of  sportsmen. 


The  Keystone  Fish,  Game  and  Forestry 
Protective  Association,  in  Northumberland 
County,  has  purchased  a clubhouse  and  five 
acres  of  land  just  east  of  Shamokin.  Regular 
programs  are  planned  at  the  club. 


The  Johnstown  Sportsmen’s  Association  is 
planning  to  hold  its  thirty-third  annual 
banquet  Thursday,  Jan.  29,  with  reservations 
limited  to  about  530  persons.  Ralph  Long- 
well  is  chairman  of  a general  committee 
which  is  arranging  the  program. 


Between  6,000  and  7,000  persons  attended 


Pennsylvania  Birds 

SLATE-COLORED  JUNCO 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


On  one  of  those  chill,  grey  November  days 
that  threatens  the  first  snow  of  the  season  you 
may  expect  to  find  the  first  winter  j uncos. 
As  silently  and  as  suddenly  as  a snow  flurry 
they  have  arrived,  and  now  small  flocks  of 
these  heralds  of  winter  forage  among  the 
late  fallen  leaves  and  seed-laden  weeds. 

Along  the  forest  edge,  in  hedgerows  and 
in  weedy  fields,  these  birds  with  the  slate- 
grey  backs,  white  underparts,  and  two  white 
outer  tail  feathers  that  flash  conspicuously 
in  flight  will  spend  the  winter.  During  bad 
weather  the  juncos  will  come  to  the  door- 
yards  of  those  who  will  provide  them  food. 
But  as  quickly  as  a warm  spell  melts  the 
snow  along  the  water’s  edge,  among  rocks 
and  in  open  places,  the  juncos  leave  the 
door-yard  to  feed  on  weed  seeds  and  wild 
fruits  exposed  by  the  winter  sun. 

In  late  March  and  April  the  juncos  begin 
their  often  spectacular  and  prolonged  spring 
migration.  As  early  as  mid-March  their 
numbers  increase.  By  the  first  of  April 
every  fencerow  and  brushy  field  seems  to 
overflow  with  birds  and  the  spring  air  comes 
alive  with  their  incessant  musical  trilling 
songs. 

Most  of  the  juncos  nest  in  the  deep  spruce 
forest  of  Maine  and  Canada,  but  up  in  the 
cool  heights  of  the  Pennsylvania  mountains 
many  Juncos  make  their  summer  home 
either  in  the  depths  of  the  woods  or  in  the 


thick  undergrowth  of  cutover  areas. 

On  the  ground  among  the  ferns  or  be- 
neath upturned  roots  or  a fallen  log  the 
junco  builds  its  deep-cupped  nest  of  moss, 
grass,  and  shreds  of  bark.  Here  in  May  or 
in  June  the  female  lays  and  incubates  four 
or  five  pale,  greenish-white  eggs  spotted 
with  brown,  while  high  up  on  an  old 
weathered  snag  or  in  a forest  tree  the  male 
sings  with  variations  his  simple  but  musical 
trilL 


an  elaborate  field  day  program  sponsored 
by  the  Harrisburg  Hunters’  and  Anglers’ 
Association,  the  Mechanicsburg  Sportsmen’s 
Protective  Association,  and  the  West  Shore 
Sportsmen’s  Association.  Chief  competitive 
events  were  in  shooting,  plug  casting  and 
archery. 


A demonstration  of  archery  by  a group 
from  York  featured  a recent  meeting  of  the 
Littlestown  Fish  and  Game  Association. 


The  Fifficktown  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has 
been  accepted  as  member  of  the  Cambria 
County  Sportsmen’s  Association. 


Proceeds  of  the  annual  field  day  will  be 
used  by  the  St.  Mary’s  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion to  meet  obligations  contracted  in  the 
purchase  of  a property  in  Flower  Valley. 


These  officers  have  been  elected  by  the 
Indiana  County  Fish  and  Game  Association: 
President,  N.  M.  Holdsworth,  re-elected;  vice 
president,  George  Leydic;  secretary,  Clifford 
Smith;  treasurer,  H.  M.  Bergenstock,  and 
directors,  George  Ruffner,  Joseph  Moore,  and 
Oscar  Peters.  All  officers  are  residents  of 
Indiana. 


A unique  campaign  to  aid  state  officers 
has  been  undertaken  by  the  Pinecreek  Town- 
ship Sportsmen’s  Association,  near  Brook- 
ville.  It  inaugurated  a contest,  with  a hunt- 
ing rifle  as  a prize,  in  which  members  are 
reporting  violations  of  the  game  laws.  De- 
tailed reports  are  required,  and  information 
thus  obtained  is  turned  over  to  state  officials. 
The  contest  will  close  late  in  November. 


Vincent  C.  Marinaro,  whose  writings  have 
appeared  in  Pennsylvania  Angler,  lectured 
on  the  subject  of  fishing  rods  at  a meeting 
of  the  John  Harris  Chapter,  Izaak  Walton 
League  of  America. 


RIGHT  BAIT  AT  LAST 

The  angler  had  been  fishing  all  day 
and  hadn’t  caught  a single  fish.  He 
was  about  to  give  up  and  start  home 
when  a native  approached  and  in- 
quired about  his  luck. 

“Let’s  see  your  bait,”  he  said. 

The  angler  showed  his  minnows. 
The  native  pulled  a bottle  of  com 
liquor  from  his  pocket  and  poured  it 
into  the  minnow  bucket.  Then  he  took 
one  of  the  minnows  and  fastened  it 
on  the  angler’s  hook. 

“Now  try  it,”  he  advised. 

Almost  immediately  there  was  a 
heavy  strike.  After  a struggle  that 
lasted  half  an  hour  the  angler  landed 
a 15-pound  bass.  But  the  fish  wasn’t 
on  the  hook.  The  minnow  had  the 
huge  bass  by  the  back  of  the  neck. — 
Contributed. 
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T>  OINTING  out  that  the  number  of  fisher - 
men  is  increasing  yearly,  and  quoting 
experts  who  contend  that  the  problem  can- 
not be  solved  by  hatcheries,  the  West  Coast 
Sportsman  declares: 

“Sportsmen  are  up  against  a serious  prob- 
lem, one  that  demands  action  and  support 
on  the  part  of  every  sportsman  and  con- 
servationist. 

“If  you  are  to  be  able  to  enjoy  good  fish- 
ing, it  is  imperative  that  you  help  protect  our 
rivers  and  streams  from  needless  pollution. 
It  is  a vital  matter  that  cannot  be  put  off 
until  tomorrow.  If  you  would  preserve  and 
protect  your  heritage,  you  must  act  now. 

“Grover  Landers  once  said,  ‘God  made  our 
rivers  and  streams  beautiful,  but  man  turned 
them  into  sewers.’  It’s  up  to  man  to  enlist 
on  God’s  side  for  a change.” 


More  fishing  water  is  the  objective  of  a 
program  outlined  by  the  department  of  con- 
servation of  the  state  of  Alabama.  Bert  E. 
Thomas,  conservation  director,  reports  in 
Alabama  Conservation: 

“As  a means  of  providing  fishing  oppor- 
tunities for  the  poor  man  who  cannot  afford 
to  travel,  either  for  financial  or  transporta- 
tion reasons,  the  department  of  conservation 
has  embarked  on  a managed  public  fishing 
lake  program.  It  is  planned  to  build  50- 
acre  or  larger  lakes  in  every  county  in  the 
state  and  in  which  anyone  may  fish,  free 
of  charge.” 

Each  lake  will  cost  about  $25,000. 


“Wild  game  in  the  Everglades  were  forced 
to  forsake  their  homes  for  higher  grounds 
as  virtually  incessant  downpours  inundated 
the  whole  vast  area,”  reports  Florida  Wild- 
life. 

“State  wildlife  officers  in  the  area  said 
coons,  opossums,  deer,  wildcats,  and  other 
animals  were  fleeing  before  the  rising  flood 
waters.  In  some  sections  young  quail  and 
turkeys  were  trapped  by  the  water.  In 
most  areas,  however,  it  appeared  that  the 
game  bird  crop  would  not  suffer  too  much. 

“Snakes  also  moved  out  of  the  flood  areas. 
One  family  was  forced  to  move  from  the 
area  because  of  the  invading  reptiles.” 


A bluegill  sunfish  (bream)  weighing  4 
pounds,  8 ounces  entered  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  Sportsman’s  fishing  contest  apparently 
assured  first  place  for  Coke  M.  McKenzie, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  that  division.  The 
fine  specimen  topped  by  about  two  pounds 
the  previous  world  record  entered  in  a 
national  fishing  contest. 


As  an  experiment,  the  field  service  section 
of  the  Missouri  Conservation  Commission 
this  year  distributed  510  bundles  of  aquatic 
plants  known  to  be  especially  good  for  con- 
trolling dam  and  shoreline  erosion  in  farm 
ponds. 

The  plants  selected  for  the  test  were 
waterwillow,  spigerush,  calamus,  and  arrow- 
head. A similar  program  is  being  arranged 
for  next  year.  The  bundles  will  be  provided 


on  a non-profit  basis  to  persons  who  desire 
to  plant  their  ponds  in  a tested  and  approved 
manner. 


The  state  of  Missouri  is  making  an  unusual 
effort  to  help  fishermen  locate  the  best  spots 
to  cast  their  lures. 

Surveys  are  being  made  on  various  lakes 
to  discover  the  depths  at  which  fish  are  to 
be  found  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  depth  of  water  chosen  by  each  species 
is  to  be  charted  for  each  month  of  the  open 
season  and  other  factors,  such  as  chemical 
and  physical  properties  of  the  water,  will  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Many  different 
bodies  of  water  also  must  be  covered,  re- 
ports The  Missouri  Conservationist , before 
fishermen  will  be  offered  practical  and  work- 
able suggestions  for  locating  the  game  they 
are  after. 

“In  the  end,”  the  magazine  comments, 
“it  is  a knowledge  of  the  trend  of  the  whole 
fish  population  to  and  from  the  depths  and 
the  shallows  that  leads  to  better  fishing.” 


The  Mississippi  Valley  Sportsman  has  this 
comment  on  the  matter  of  farm  fish  ponds: 

“Over-stocking  is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  failure  of  farm  fish  ponds.  Usual- 
ly such  ponds  are  stocked  with  fingerlings  of 
adult  fish  as  soon  as  there  is  water  in  which 
to  put  them.  No  body  of  impounded  water 
will  support  more  than  a certain  number  of 
fish  per  acre. 

“Harvesting  the  annual  fish  crop  produced 
in  farm  fish  ponds  is  necessary  or  the  pond 
will  soon  become  over-stocked  and  soon  the 
fish  population  in  the  pond  will  be  almost 
totally  made  up  of  small  fish. 

“Plans  for  construction  of  farm  fish  ponds 
should  come  from  some  agency  that  has  done 
extensive  research  on  the  subject.  The  con- 
struction of  the  pond  is  not  all  there  is  to 
creating  a productive  farm  fish  pond.” 


Creel  census  reports  of  the  Ohio  Division 
of  Conservation  have  given  the  lowly  fish 
worm  the  honor  of  being  the  most  popular 
bait  used  by  Ohio  anglers. 

“Fish  worms  retain  this  distinction,”  re- 
ports the  division,  “due  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  easy  to  procure,  are  readily  available 
almost  everywhere,  and  almost  all  species 
of  fish  go  for  them.” 


“Under  present  legal  restrictions,”  writes 
John  F.  Dequine,  chief  fisheries  biologist  of 
the  Florida  Game  and  Fresh  Water  Fish 
Commission,  in  the  magazine  Florida  Wild- 
life, “our  method  of  taking  fish  is  so  inef- 
ficient that  sport  fishermen  can  rarely  re- 
move over  50  per  cent  of  the  fish  population 
from  even  the  smallest  lake.” 

Mr.  Dequine  argues  for  proper  manage- 
ment of  waters — that  is,  maintaining  in  them 
the  fish  populations  they  are  able  to  support, 
rather  than  unlimited  stocking.  Too  heavy 
stocking,  he  contends,  actually  spoils  fishing, 
for  it  loads  areas  with  more  fish  than  they 
can  support,  and  all  become  stunted  and 
poorly  developed. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF 
STATE  FEDERATION 

Action  was  taken  on  a large  number  of 
resolutions  relating  to  fish  and  fishing  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  directors  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  of  Sportsmen’s  Clubs,  in 
Harrisburg. 

Resolutions  offered,  and  the  final  action 
of  directors  on  them,  were  as  follows: 

1.  Reaffirming  a resolution  previously  ap- 
proved that  those  portions  of  streams  stocked 
with  trout  shall  be  closed  to  all  fishing  from 
March  21  to  April  15  each  year. — Approved. 

2.  Urging  congress  to  enact  legislation  reg- 
ulating interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
fish  and  fish  products. — Tabled. 

3.  Recommending  that  special  fish  wardens 
be  given  the  same  costs  and  protection  as 
deputy  game  protectors.- — Approved. 

4.  Asking  legislation  to  permit  the  use  of 
plugs  or  artificial  baits  with  burrs  of  three 
single  hooks  attached  in  the  Delaware  River 
above  and  below  Trenton  Falls. — Approved. 

5.  Urging  that  all  clubs  be  treated  alike 
in  the  matter  of  the  size  of  trout  stocked. 
— Tabled. 

6.  Asking  that  the  legal  size  limit  on  pick- 
erel be  increased  from  12  to  16  inches. — Re- 
jected. 

7.  Asking  that  fishing  be  prohibited  in  all 
trout  streams  from  March  1 to  and  in- 
cluding April  14. — Rejected. 

8.  Recommending  that  the  federation  ap- 
prove and  sponsor  legislation  under  which 
the  Fish  Commission  would  consist  of  eight 
members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  that 
they  hire  an  executive  director  to  be  respon- 
sible to  the  board. — Tabled. 

9.  Urging  that  a new  fish  code  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  session  of  the  state  legis- 
lature.— Approved. 

10.  Recommending  that  fishways  be  con- 
structed on  all  dams,  new  and  old,  and  on 
bordering  waters  by  the  contracting  parties 
in  the  commonwealth. — Approved. 

11.  Urging  that  the  Fish  Commission  estab- 
lish refuges  on  state-owned  waters  in  which 
trout  are  stocked  and  no  fishing  allowed  at 
any  time  during  the  year;  and  that  at  the 
suggestion  of  local  clubs  similar  areas  be 
planned  and  operated  on  private  lands  open 
to  public  fishing. — Approved. 

12.  Asking  that  the  Fish  Commission  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  Highways  Department 
in  placing  and  maintaining  suitable  markers 
and  name  plates  giving  the  names  of  all  ap- 
proved streams  and  lakes. — Approved. 

13.  Advocating  an  increase  in  salaries  of  all 
fish  and  game  protectors  commensurate  to 
the  present  standard  of  living — Rejected. 

14.  Requesting  the  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missions to  give  consideration  to  the  advis- 
ability of  establishing  on  the  game  lands,  at 
suitable  place,  water  dams  on  streams  that 
may  be  properly  stocked  and  be  open  to 
public  fishing. — Approved. 


Towing  a Fly  to  Catch  Bass 
Bass  can  be  caught  on  dark  nights  by 
using  flies  trailed  behind  a boat  which  is 
allowed  to  drift  quietly  and  very  slowly. 
Two  or  three  flies  may  be  used  on  the  same 
leader  for  this  kind  of  fishing.  The  bass 
have  a great  taste  for  them,  for  they  imitate 
bugs  drifting  along  on  the  surface. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  FISHING 

'Deck,  yr&xXli£x^ # 


Take  it  easy,  brother.  Wade  in  the  stream 
as  quietly  as  you  possibly  can.  Use  the 
smallest  plugs  your  tackle  will  handle 
smoothly.  Cast  as  far  as  you  can.  And, 
most  important  of  all,  slow  down  on  the 
retrieve  until  the  lure  is  scarcely  moving  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

These  are  words  of  advice  for  the  late 
season  night  angler — the  fellow  who  puts  up 
with  a bit  of  chill  in  the  air  and  in  the  water 
because  he  likes  to  tie  into  the  biggest  bass 
in  the  stream,  at  a time  of  the  year  when 
they  are  building  up  fat  for  winter. 

The  fact  that  the  bass  are  feeding  is  the 
very  reason  for  a careful  approach.  They 
are  on  the  prowl,  looking  for  food,  and  it’s 
easy  to  frighten  them  with  noisy  and  care- 
less wading. 

Use  the  little  plugs  because  they  are  the 
best  nine  times  out  of  ten.  They  make  less 
disturbance  when  cast;  they  more  closely 
imitate  the  size  of  natural  forage  in  the 
stream.  The  distant  cast  is  good  because 
it  helps  to  avoid  frightening  fish — and  be- 
cause it  gets  a plug  into  spots  which  have 
not  been  stirred  up  by  fellows  who  haven’t 
been  able  to  achieve  long  casts. 

But,  probably  most  important  of  all  is  the 


Not  only  is  nine-year-old  Arlen  Brendlinger, 
of  Pottstown,  R.  D.  4,  an  enthusiastic  fisher- 
man— he  gets  fish.  Here  he  poses  with  a big  carp 
he  caught  this  year. 


action  which  is  imparted  to  the  plug — the 
surface  plug,  especially — when  it  is  being 
retrieved.  A personal  experience  will  illus- 
trate the  point. 

Three  of  us  were  fishing  a long,  deep  pool 
where  we  knew  there  were  plenty  of  big 
bass.  We  all  were  using  surface  plugs  that 
flopped  and  gurgled  when  reeled  over  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

And  the  bass  ignored  our  lures. 

Emil,  one  of  the  party,  tried  something 
different. 

He  cast  his  plug  (he  has  fine  tackle  and  a 
strong  arm)  almost  entirely  across  the  pool. 
Then  he  retrieved  it  by  barely  turning  the 
handles  of  his  reel,  giving  the  lure  a sharp 
twitch  every  half  minute  or  so. 

“I  think  the  noisy  disturbance  on  the  sur- 
face frightens  the  fish  tonight,”  he  explained 
to  me. 

Five  times  he  had  hard  strikes.  Four 
times  he  missed.  Once  he  connected  with 
a fish  weighing  between  two  and  three 
pounds. 

Each  time,  incidentally,  the  strike  came 
just  after  he  had  twitched  the  lure  and  then 
started  it  again  slowly  moving  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  barely  rippling  the  sur- 
face. 

I tried  the  same  tactics  and  had  four 
strikes.  All  of  mine  were  misses  however. 

It  was  odd  the  way  the  bass  took  the 
plug — and  it  explained  why  so  many  of  the 
fish  were  missed. 

It  felt  as  if  the  bass  came  up,  took  the 
tail  of  the  plug  in  its  mouth,  and  shook  it 
gently  three  or  four  times,  then  was  gone-. 
The  action  was  swift  and  hard  to  detect.  It 
being  dark,  with  a bit  of  a breeze,  it  was 
likely  also  that  there  was  a belly  in  the 
line  that  made  it  more  difficult  to  set  the 
hooks. 

Anyhow,  we  together  missed  the  fish  on 
eight  out  of  nine  strikes.  But  Emil  put  it 
this  way: 

“It’s  better  to  have  at  least  the  strikes  and 
a bit  of  action  than  not  to  have  any  passes 
made  at  the  plug  at  all.” 

John,  the  third  member  of  the  party, 
wandered  a bit  upstream  from  us.  He  was 
not  as  lucky  as  I.  He  didn’t  get  the  chance 
to  benefit  by  Emil’s  experience.  He  retrieved 
the  plug  in  the  orthodox  manner — and  he 
didn’t  get  a strike. 


Making  a Bobber  Visible 
A tip  for  anglers  who  like  to  still-fish  at 
night.  Paint  the  top  half  of  your  bobber 
with  luminous  paint,  then  a bite  will  be 
easily  seen  the  instant  it  occurs. 


They  Don’t  Eat  Fish 

Beavers  do  not  eat  fish,  although  they 
spend  most  of  their  lives  in  the  water.  They 
are  strictly  vegetarian. 


THE  BULLFROG 

(From  Page  17) 

tion  is  five  or  six  days.  The  eggs  hatch  into 
tadpoles. 

During  the  two  years  of  the  life  of  the 
tadpole  it  is  purely  aquatic,  living  upon 
many  forms  of  aquatic  life,  both  living  an  i 
dead,  such  as  plankton,  algae,  and  any  form 
of  decayed  animal  life  that  happens  to  be  in 
the  water. 

When  conditions  are  favorable  the  tadpole 
is  from  four  to  six  inches  long  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  second  year  of  its  existence, 
or  the  time  when  it  begins  to  change  into  a 
true  frog. 

During  this  change,  the  hind  legs  first 
make  their  appearance.  Later  the  left  front 
leg  breaks  through  the  gill  opening,  fol- 
lowed shortly  by  the  right  leg,  which  breaks 
through  the  right  gill  opening.  This  is  a 
delicate  time  for  this  creature — as  it  is  chang- 
ing from  a gill-breathing  to  a lung-breathing 
form — and  the  death  rate  is  very  high. 

The  mouth  parts  also  go  through  a dis- 
tinct change.  During  this  period  the  body 
of  the  tadpole-frog  is  nourished  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  tail. 

Folks  commonly  say  that  the  tadpole  loses 
its  tail.  It  does.  But  the  tail  is  not  dropped 
from  the  body.  It  is  absorbed  within  the 
body — and  that  is  just  one  more  thing  that 
makes  the  bullfrog  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing creatures  in  the  great  outdoors. 


Give  the  Fish  Some  Time 

Don’t  be  in  a hurry  to  pull  your  lure 
away  from  a good  spot  while  casting.  Give 
the  fish  time  to  look  over  the  lure. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  A.  Metzger,  of  Nazareth, 
display  a fine  walleyed  pike  which  Mrs.  Metzger 
caught  in  Lake  VVallenpaupack.  The  fish  was  32 
inches  long.  19  inches  in  girth,  and  weighed 
12  pounds,  4 ounces. 
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THE  PICKEREL,  GENUS:  BOX 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


TF  you  look  up  the  derivation  of  the  word 

“pickerel”  you  will  find  that  it  means 
“little  pike.”  And  “pike”  is  traced  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  “pic,”  which  was  an  ancient 
spearlike  weapon.  In  considering  their  pole- 
like shape,  the  pickerel  are  well  named,  for 
they  differ  greatly  from  the  sunfishes,  for 
example,  which  you  may  regard  as  more 
typically  fish-shaped. 

While  pickerel  are  found  in  many  habitats, 
their  favorite  haunts  are  weedy  waters 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  eel  grass, 
pickerel  weed  (of  course),  water  lilies,  and 
their  round  pads  that  turn  vagrant  drops  of 
water  into  quicksilver.  A few  submerged 
logs  and  a stump  or  two  add  to  what  a 
pickerel  seems  to  consider  the  right  setting 
for  his  adventures. 

During  the  heat  of  summer  they  seek  the 
coolness  of  deep  water  unless  there  is  shade 
at  hand.  Unlike  many  fish  whose  activities 
slow  down  during  winter,  the  pickerel  seem 
to  be  stimulated  by  the  cold,  and  they  are 
active  and  hungry  under  the  ice.  They  are 
eagerly  sought  by  the  through-the-ice 
fishermen  in  the  same  habitats  they  occu- 
pied the  summer  before.  Early  in  the  spring, 
when  the  ice  is  breaking  up,  the  pickerel 
seek  the  swollen  freshets  and  ditches  for 
spawning.  In  this  annual  ritual  the  fish 
travel  many  miles  from  their  usual  haunts. 

The  pickerel  are  the  smaller  members  of 
that  rampageous  and  rapacious  pike  tribe. 
They  are  always  hungry,  and  while  worms, 
minnows,  and  frogs  usually  satisfy  them. 


they  are  not  above  cannibalism.  Anglers 
there  be  who  insist  that  pike  and  muskies 
are  just  names  for  big  pickerel.  In  other 
words,  they  believe  that  pickerel  grow  into 
pike,  and  pike  (if  they’re  good)  grow  into 
muskellunge.  But,  of  course,  the  scientists 
proved  long  ago  that  the  northern  pike  is 
a species  by  itself,  as  is  the  muskellunge. 
An  easy  way  to  tell  the  “pikes”  apart  is  to 
examine  their  anteriors: 


Pickerel 


Pike 


Musky 


Cheek  Gill  Cover 


Completely 

scaled 


Completely 

scaled 


Completely 

scaled 


Upper  half 
scaled 


Upper  half 
scaled 


Upper  half 
scaled 


And  then  no  sooner  do  we  get  these 
species  of  “long  fish”  straightened  out  when 
some  one  drags  out  a wall-eyed  pike  and 
wants  to  know  where  he  fits  into  the  family. 
Of  course,  he  doesn’t.  He’s  just  a big  perch 
. . .and  a good  catch  too. 


Storing  Fly  Lines 

When  fly  lines  are  to  be  stored  away,  take 
them  off  the  reels  and  coil  them  on  spools 
six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  This  will 
keep  them  from  setting  in  small,  kinky 
coils. 


MEW  WAY  TO  CATCH  TROUT 

Having  caught  a 20 -inch  brown  trout 
with  her  bare  hands,  nine-year-old 
Gretchen  Walton,  of  Allentown,  got 
her  name  in  the  papers.  The  youngster, 
with  some  friends,  was  splashing  in 
Cedar  Creek  while  enjoying  a picnic. 
The  little  girls  spotted  the  trout. 

After  a merry  chase,  Gretchen 
caught  the  trout  by  the  tail  and  worked 
it  out  on  the  bank. 

She  showed  it  to  her  parents,  who 
explained  to  her  that  the  law  does 
not  permit  this  particular  style  of 
angling. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION,  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY 
THE  ACTS  OF  CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 
AND  MARCH  3,  1933. 

Of  PENNSYLVANIA  ANGLER,  published 
monthly  at  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania,  for  Oc- 
tober, 1947. 

State  of  Pennsylvania  ( ss< 

County  of  Lycoming  J 

Before  me,  a justice  of  the  peace  in  and  for 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally  ap- 
peared Richard  F.  Williamson,  who,  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  he  is  the  Acting  Editor  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Angler  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge  and  belief,  a true  statement  of 
the  ownership,  management  (and  If  a daily  paper, 
the  circulation)  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication 
for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required 
by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  as  amended  by 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1933,  embodied  in  section 
537,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the 
reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  pub- 
lisher, editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  man- 
agers are: 

Publisher — Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission,  South 
Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Editor  (acting)— Richard  F.  Williamson,  960 
Louisa  Street,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

2.  That  the  ownership  is:  (If  owned  by  a cor- 
poration, its  name  and  address  must  be  stated 
and  also  immediately  thereunder  the  names  and 
addresses  of  stockholders  owning  one  per  cent  or 
more  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If  not  owned 
by  a corporation,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  individual  owners  must  be  given.  If  owned 
by  a firm,  company,  or  other  unincorporated  con- 
cern, its  name  and  address,  as  well  as  those  of 
each  individual  member,  must  be  given) . Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  Fish  Commission, 
South  Office  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees, 
and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  one 
per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mort- 
gages, or  other  securities  are:  (If  there  are  none, 
so  state) . None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving 
the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  secur- 
ity holders,  if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of 
stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear 
upon  the  books  of  the  company,  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder 
appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee 
is  acting,  is  given:  also  that  the  _ said  two  para- 
graphs contain  statements  embracing  affiant’s  full 
knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  under  which  the  stockholders  and 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a capacity  other  than  that  of  a bona 
fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  other  person,  association,  or 
corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in 
the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each 
issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed, 
through  the  mails  or  otherwise,  to  paid  sub- 
scribers during  the  twelve  months  preceding  the 
date  shown  above  is.  (This  information  is  re- 
quired from  daily,  weekly,  semiweekly,  and  tri- 
weekly newspapers  only). 

RICHARD  F.  WILLIAMSON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  23rd 
day  of  September,  1947. 

(Seal)  HENRY  D.  KAHLER, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

(My  commission  expires  January  2,  1950) . 


Conservation 

Education 

Laboratory 


Conservation  has  been  defined  as  the  wise 
use  of  our  natural  resources  to  the  best  ad- 
, vantage  for  ourselves  and  the  welfare  of 
future  generations. 

Pennsylvania’s  greatness  has  been  built 
upon  its  wealth  of  natural  resources.  The 
people  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  stewards  of 
that  wealth.  Upon  the  wisdom  Of  our 
stewardship  depends  the  welfare  of  our 
people  both  for  the  present  and  in  the 
future.  Our  record  in  the  past  has  been 
far  from  perfect.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  it 
has  been  one  of  waste,  exploitation,  and 
wanton  destruction. 

Practically  all  our  resources,  with  the  ex- 
ception oi  certain  minerals,  are  renewable 
and  in  many  instances  actually  improved  by 
proper  conservation  practices. 

Education  both  juvenile  and  adult  is  one 
of  the  solutions  of  the  problem  of  awaken- 
ing tne  public  to  the  need  tor  proper  prac- 
tice and  their  responsibility  in  the  field  of 
conservation.  The  Conservation  Laboratory 
for  Teachers  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege was  organized  to  provide  a corps  of 
trained  personnel  to  carry  the  gospel  of 
conservation  to  all  parts  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

Teachers  to  be  eligible  for  the  course  must 
be  recommended  by  their  superintendents  as 
potential  leaders  in  the  field  ol  conservation 
education  and  have  completed  six  credits 
in  education,  six  credits  in  science,  and  at 
least  three  years  of  successful  teaching  in 
the  schools  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  laboratory  was  made  possible  through 
the  joint  planning  of  many  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  field  of  conservation.  Not- 
able among  them  are  the  Frick  Educational 
Commission,  Pennsylvania  Educational  Asso- 
ciation, Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women’s 
Clubs,  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  Izaac  Walton  League,  Conser- 
vation Council  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Roadside  Committee,  Garden  Club 
Federation  of  Pennsylvania,  Friends  of  the 
Land,  Pennsylvania  Parks  Association,  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society,  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Natural  Science,  Schuylkill 
River  Valley  Restoration  Association,  Pocono 
Forestry  Association,  Richfield  Community 
Club,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Garden  Clubs 
of  America,  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, the  Horseshoe  Trail  Association, 
the  Laceyville  Rotary  Club,  Potatoe  Creek 
Conservation  Club,  and  many  others. 

State  College  was  chosen  as  the  pioneer 
institution  not  only  because  of  its  central 
location  with  reference  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  Commonwealth,  but  also 
because  of  the  expert  instructors  chosen  from 
the  schools  of  forestry,  agriculture,  mines, 
and  wildlife.  This  is  not  a formal  text-book, 
class-room  course  but  a true  experiment  in 
pioneer  teaching  methods  with  the  great 
out  of  doors  as  a class-room  and  first  hand 
knowledge  guided  by  experts  in  each  field. 

No  person  could  attend  the  laboratory 
without  a feeling  of  pride  at  being  a part 
of  the  educational  pioneering,  the  glory  of 
Pennsylvania’s  resources,  and  a determina- 


tion to  do  all  in  his  or  her  power  to  pro- 
mote proper  conservation  practices. 

To  Professor  George  Free,  head  of  the 
laboratory,  and  his  able  assistants,  Miss 
Lydia  Elzey  and  Thomas  McMasters,  the 
teachers  of  conservation  and  the  conserva- 
tion-minded people  of  the  Commonwealth 
owe  a debt  of  gratitude. 


Views  from  the  conservation  laboratory  at 
State  College,  photographed  by  Albert  G.  Shim- 
mel.  Top,  Ben  Donally,  foreground  in  shorts 
and  white  hat,  aquatic  biologist  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  lectures  class  on  stream  conditions. 
Center,  rock  formations  are  explained  to  the 
students.  Bottom,  members  of  the  class  of  1947 
of  the  conservation  laboratory  for  teachers. 
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Problems  i onfcroiil  in” 

Tbe  Modern  Fish  Ciiltnrist 


rPHE  Pennsylvania  Board  of  Fish  Com- 
-*■  missioners  has  used  fertilizer  in  the  grow- 
ing of  bass  and  other  warm-water  fish  for  a 
great  many  years.  The  procedure  in  the 
past,  in  so  far  as  bass  are  concerned,  was  to 
use  the  fertilizer  in  separate  pools  for  the 
growing  of  daphnia  or  the  live  food  that  is 
necessary  for  the  well  being  of  very  small 
bass.  In  other  words,  fertilizer  was  not  in- 
troduced directly  in  the  bass  ponds  but  was 
grown  in  a separate  area,  and  then  the 
natural  food  that  was  produced  in  this  area 
by  the  use  of  fertilizer  was  transferred  to 
the  nursery  ponds. 

This  year  the  Board  had  occasion  to  handle 
bass  in  waters  that  previously  were  heavily 
fertilized  for  the  benefit  of  sunfish  and  cat- 
fish. This  fertilized  water,  passing  over  the 
bass  crop,  developed  two  very  interesting 
i problems. 

At  the  Tionesta  Hatchery  the  crop  of 
small-mouthed  bass  was  supplied  with  water 
coming  from  a pond  heavily  fertilized.  The 
Superintendent,  Bernard  Gill,  noticed  dis- 
tress in  these  tanks  of  fish.  He  contacted 
the  Board’s  Pathologist,  Arthur  Bradford,  at 
the  Fisheries  Laboratory  at  the  Bellefonte 
Hatchery.  He  immediately  left  for  the  Tio- 
nesta Hatchery;  but  by  the  time  that  he  ar- 
rived, identified  the  organism,  and  worked 
out  a curative  measure,  a heavy  loss  of  fish 
had  resulted. 

From  there,  as  a precaution,  Mr.  Bradford 
inspected  the  Union  City  and  Corry  hatch- 
eries. One  battery  of  tanks  that  was  fed 
from  another  fertilized  pond  was  found  to 
be  slightly  affected.  Remedial  measures 
were  taken,  and  there  was  no  serious  loss. 
Had  the  men  responsible  for  these  fish  crops 
not  been  keen  observers  and  constantly  on 
duty,  the  loss  might  have  been  disastrous. 

For  those  interested,  the  bug  that  caused 
this  difficulty  has  been  identified  as  a pro- 
tozoan parasite,  Scyphidia  tholiformis,  not 
necessarily  new  to  the  pathologist;  but  this  is 
the  first  time  to  our  knowledge  that  it  has 
reached  a serious  epidemic  in  the  State  Fish 


A wire  nursery  box  used  in  growing  bass. 


Hatcheries.  This  little  protozoan  is  easily 
controlled  by  treating  the  fish  in  a 1/4000 
formaldehyde  solution  for  one  hour. 

To  all  appearances,  these  tiny  organisms 
did  not  directly  sap  the  life  or  strength  from 
the  fish,  but  they  were  present  on  the  skin 
and  gills  in  such  great  numbers  that  they 
set  up  an  irritation  that  caused  the  fish  to 
have  a greyish,  cottony  appearance,  followed 
by  listlessness,  loss  of  appetite,  and  possibly 
interference  with  respiration.  The  loss  of 
appetite  during  the  early  growing  period  in 


late  spring  or  early  summer  alone  is  serious 
to  the  bass  as  water  temperatures  are  high, 
body  activities  are  rapid,  and  the  failure  to 
take  nourishment  soon  weakens  the  baby 
fish. 

Somewhat  similar  circumstances  occurred 
at  the  State  Fish  Hatchery  at  Pleasant  Mount. 
Approximately  100,000  large-  and  small - 
mouthed  black  bass  were  being  held  in  wire 
nursery  boxes  in  a heavily  fertilized  pond. 

( Turn  to  Page  14) 


A microscopic  photograph  of  the  active,  living 
part  of  the  bryozoan,  or  jelly-like  mass. 


A microscopic  view  of  a seed-like  mass  of  “statoblast”  that  is  the  reproductive  body  of  the 
bryozoan. 
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Fishing  License 
Fees  Are  Higher 
For  1948  Season 


Increases  in  fees  for  fishing  licenses  in 
Pennsylvania  go  into  effect  in  1948,  it  is 
pointed  out  by  the  Board  of  Fish  Commis- 
sioners in  announcing  regulations  for  next 
year  as  set  forth  in  the  adjoining  column. 
The  new  schedule  of  fees  is  as  follows: 

Resident  license  fee,  $2.00,  plus  issuing 
agent’s  fee. 

Tourist  license  fee,  $2.00,  plus  issuing 
agent’s  fee,  and  the  period  of  its  validity  in- 
creased from  three  to  five  days. 

The  non-resident  fishing  license  fees  re- 
main unchanged. 

Fishing  licenses  may  be  issued  without 
charge  to  totally  disabled  or  blind  veterans 
who  are  residents  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  connection  with  the  tables  at  the  right, 
the  following  special  notes  are  called  to  the 
attention  of  fishermen: 

Summary  No.  1 

Fishing  Devices — For  game  fish,  two  rods  and 
two  lines  and  one  hand  line,  with  not  more  than 
three  hooks  attached  to  each  line.  The  rods, 
hooks,  and  lines  must  be  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  person  using  the  same.  Bait-fish 
and  fish-bait:  Two  rods  and  lines,  with  not  more 
than  three  hooks  attached  to  each  line;  a dipnet 
or  minnow  seine  not  over  four  feet  square  or 
four  feet  in  diameter:  a minnow  trap  with  not 
more  than  one  opening  which  shall  not  exceed 
one  inch  in  diameter.  The  rods,  hooks,  and  lines 
must  be  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
person  using  the  same. 

Summary  No.  2 

Fishing  Devices— It  is  unlawful  to  catch  or  fish 
for  any  game  fish  or  sunfish  or  white  or  yellow 
perch  with  any  device  or  by  any  means  or  method 
whatsoever,  excepting  with  rods  and  lines  or 
hand-lines  commonly  called  dipsy  or  throw-lines, 
each  having  not  more  than  three  hooks,  or  with 
trolling  lines  with  spoon  or  articial  bait,  having 
not  more  than  one  burr  of  three  single  hooks 
attached.  The  number  of  rods  and  lines  or  the 
number  of  trolling-lines  not  to  exceed  two  of  one 
or  the  other  device  named,  and  said  lines  must 
be  under  the  direct  and  immediate  supervision 
of  the  person  fishing  therewith. 

An  agreement  between  the  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  permits  licensed  New 
Jersey  fishermen  to  fish  anywhere  in  that  portion 
of  the  Delaware  River,  between  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  fish  from  or  land  on  the  Pennsylvania  shore. 
The  same  applies  to  licensed  Pennsylvania  fisher- 
men fishing  on  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  river. 
Summary  No.  3 

The  reciprocal  fishing  law  between  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York  permits  licensed 
Pennsylvania  fishermen  to  fish  anywhere  in  that 
portion  of  the  Delaware  River  between  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  The  same  applies 
to  licensed  New  York  fishermen  fishing  on  the 
Pennsylvania  side  of  the  river. 

Summary  No.  4 

All  species  of  fish  not  specifically  mentioned  in 
this  summary  are  classed  as  food  fish  and  may 
be  taken  at  any  time  of  the  year  by  approved 
legal  devices. 


Trout  Fly  Sizes  Vary 
Local  conditions  largely  govern  the  selec- 
tion of  trout  fly  sizes.  For  wet  fly  fishing 
Sizes  4 and,  6 are  large,  8 to  10  medium, 
12  to  14  small  and  18  to  22  tinies  which  are 
not  much  larger  than  an  anemic  mosquito 
but  effective. 


FISHING  REGULATIONS  FOR  1948 

The  Board  of  Fish 

Commissioners  has  ruled  that  the  1948  regulations  for  fishing 

the  inland  waters  of  Pennsylvania  will  remain  the  same  as  during  the  year  1947,  it  is 

announced  by  C.  A.  French,  Commissioner 

of  Fisheries.  The  regulations  are  summarized 

as  follows: 

SUMMARY  NO.  1 

— Inland  Waters  Only 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Brook,  Brown  & 

April  15  to 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

10  (combined 

Rainbow  Trout 

July  31 

species) 

Trout  (lake  or 

July  1 to 

No  size 

8 

salmon) 

Sept.  29 

Small  & Large 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  9 inches 

6 ( combined 

Mouth  Bass 

species) 

Pike  Perch  (Walleyes) 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

6 

Pickerel 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

6 

Muskellunge  (Western 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  24  Inches 

2 

& Northern  Pike) 

Bass  (white,  crappie, 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15  (combined 

strawberry,  or  calico 

species) 

Rock  Bass,  otherwise 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

known  as  red-eye, 

goggle-eye 

Yellow  Perch 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Sunfish,  Bluegills 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15  (combined 

species) 

Catfish 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Suckers 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Chubs 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Fallfish 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Carp 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Eels 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Unlimited 

Frogs 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

15 

(Sunday  excepted) 

Tadpoles 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

15 

(Sunday  excepted) 

Terrapin  (Red  Leg) 

Nov.  2 to  Mar.  14 

No  size 

5 

(Sunday  excepted) 

Bait-fish  or  fish-bait 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

Bait-fish — 35 

Fish-bait — 35 

Combined — 50 

Note:  In  above  mentioned  seasons,  both  dates  are  inclusive. 

Trout  season  opens 

5 A.  M.  April  15.  No 

fishing  permitted 

in  any  stream  stocked 

with  trout  between 

5 P.  M.  April  14  and  5 

A.  M.  April  15. 

In  cases  of  terrapin  and 

frogs,  not  more  than 

50  may  be  caught  in  any  one  season. 

SUMMARY  NO.  2 — Delaware  River,  Above  and  Below  Trenton  Falls 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Trout  (all  species) 

April  15  to 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

20  ( combined 

July  31 

species) 

Bass  ( large  & 

June  15  to 

Not  less  than  9 inches 

10  (combined 

small  mouth) 

Dec.  1 

species.) 

Bass  (strawberry. 

June  15  to 

Not  less  than  6 Inches 

Rock  Bass — 20 

calico,  rock  or  red-eye 

Dec.  1 

Calico  and  crappie 

or  goggle-eye,  white. 

( combined  species) 

crappie 

—20 

Pike  Perch 

June  15  to  Dec.  1 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

10 

Pike 

June  15  to  Dec.  1 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

10 

Pickerel 

June  15  to  Dec.  1 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

10 

SUMMARY  NO. 

3 — Delaware  River 

between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Bass  (large  and 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  10  Inches 

6 (combined 

small  mouth) 

species) 

Rock  Bass 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  6 inches 

Unlimited 

Trout  (all  species) 

April  15  to 

Not  less  than  7 inches 

10  (combined 

Aug.  31 

species 

Pike  Perch 

May  10  to  Mar.  1, 

Not  less  than  12  Inches 

15 

next  ensuing 

Pickerel 

May  1 in  any 

Not  less  than  12  inches 

15 

year  to  Mar.  1 

of  ensuing  year 

SUMMARY  NO.  4— Lake  Erie 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Bass  (large  & 

June  15  to 

9 inches 

6 (combined 

small  mouth) 

Nov.  30 

species) 

Rock  Bass 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15 

Bass  ( crappie,  straw- 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

25  (combined 

berry,  or.  calico) 

species) 

Northern  Pike  (any 

June  15  to 

12  inches 

8 (combined 

species) 

Nov.  30 

species) 

Muskellunge 

June  15  to 

Not  less  than  24  Inches 

2 

Nov.  30 

Sunfish-Bluegills 

Any  time  of  year 

No  size 

15  (combined 

(Bream) 

species) 

SUMMARY  NO. 

5 — Pymatuning  Lake 

Location:  Between  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio — Crawford  and  Mercer  Counties 

Svecies 

Season 

Size 

Creel  Limit 

Muskellunge 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  30  inches 

2 

Pickerel  (Yellow  Pike) 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  13  inches 

6 

Black  Bass 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  10  inches 

6 

Pike  Perch 

July  1 to  Nov.  30 

Not  less  than  13  inches 

6 

Sauger 

No  season 

Not  less  than  11  inches 

6 

Bluegill  or  Sunfish 

No  season 

No  size 

15  ( combined 

species) 

Rock  Bass 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Yellow  Perch 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

White  Bass 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Crappie 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Catfish  ' 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Suckers 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Carp 

No  season 

No  size 

15 

Minnows  (2  rods  and 

No  season 

No  size 

35 

lines  or  2 lines  only) 

Frogs  (unlawful  to 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

25  in  one  day 

take  frogs  by  use  of 

fiSunday  excepted) 

50  in  one  season 

Tadpoles 

July  2 to  Oct.  31 

No  size 

25  in  one  day  or  in 

(Sunday  excepted) 

possession  at  one 

time 
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ESOX 

By 

TALBOT  DENMEAD 


YY7HY  do  trout  and  bass  anglers  look  down 

” upon  the  Great  Northern  Pike  and 
Chain  Pickerel?  The  time  is  coming,  and 
all  too  quickly,  when  increasing  pollution, 
posted  waters,  and  larger  numbers  of  hook 
and  line  fishermen,  will  compel  us  to  angle 
for  some  of  the  less  popular  game  species,  at 
which  time  the  pikes  will  come  into  their 
own. 

They  (omitting  the  muskie,  which  is  much 
sought  after  and  now  recognized  as  a game 
fish)  are  worth  attention,  good  fighters  on 
light  tackle,  acrobatic,  strike  savagely,  and 
are  good  to  eat.  There  are  the  requisites 
of  “game  fish.”  Why  get  scared  at  a few 
extra  bones  if  you  eat  your  fish?  And  if 
you  prefer  ham  or  beef,  turn  ’em  loose  after 
conquering  them  in  a fair  and  square  battle. 

Niger,  formerly  Reticulatus,  (I  wish  the 
scientists  would  make  up  their  minds)  prop- 
erly called  pickerel,  is  found  generally 
throughout  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River.  He  takes  artificials  as  well 
as  natural  baits  and  can  be  fished  for  during 
long  open  seasons. 

I have  taken  them  on  a fly  rod  with  red 
surface  bugs,  and  when  so  hooked  they  will 
jump  clear  out  of  the  water  several  times; 
and  break  loose  about  half  the  times.  How- 
ever, as  a rule  the  underwater  baits  are  more 
productive.  According  to  some  scientists, 
Esox  is  color  blind.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
quite  partial  to  red;  perhaps  it  has  a different 
smell. 

Lucius,  formerly  Estor,  the  Great  Northern 
Pike,  unfortunately  called  pickerel  in  many 
localities,  can  be  found  throughout  Northern 
North  America,  and  might  be  designated  as 
a bigger  and  better  Niger. 

Specimens  are  occasionally  caught  weigh- 
ing upward  of  20  pounds,  and  one  weighing 
40  pounds  has  been  reported. 

It  is  powerful  and  has  great  staying 
strength — a foe  worthy  of  the  most  scientific 
and  exacting  angler.  When  the  northern  pike 
gets  to  such  large  size  it  is  frequently  con- 
fused with  its  cousin,  the  muskie.  Why,  oh 
why,  should  any  one  insult  these  fine  fish 
with  the  nickname  of  “snakes?” 

Give  these  species  a little  more  attention; 
stop  listening  to  writers  who  are  overfed 
with  good  salmon,  trout,  and  bass  fishing; 
devote  a little  more  of  your  fishing  time  to 
Esox. 

Sure,  bass,  trout,  and  salmon  are  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  Nature’s  handiwork,  but 
these  fresh  water  “barracudas”  also  are  not 
hard  to  look  at.  Several  pictures  of  Esox 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  on  the 
covers  of  Pennsylvania  Angler  worth 
framing. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  fish  I ever 
caught  was  a pickerel.  Perhaps  the  setting 
added  to  its  natural  attractions.  I was  a 


Fishing  for  pickerel  with  the  casting  rod. 


small  boy,  probably  ten  years  old,  fishing 
off  the  old  floating  bridge  that  crossed  Long 
Lake  in  the  Adirondack  mountains. 

I was  using  a smooth  hickory  pole  about 
eight  feet  long,  cut  and  peeled  for  me  by  a 
kindly  sportsman.  To  it  was  tied  a line 
of  about  the  same  length. 

The  terminal  tackle  consisted  of  a 2/0 
Sproat  hook  and  a small  lead  sinker,  and  at 
my  side  there  was  a can  of  nice,  lively 
worms. 

I was  fishing  for  yellow  perch  and  bull- 
heads. Business  was  slow,  so  I laid  my  prize 
rod  down  on  the  bridge  to  give  my  legs  a 
stretch. 

Suddenly  the  rod  started  overboard.  I 
made  a quick  move  and  just  grabbed  the 
butt  end.  Leaning  back  with  all  my  strength, 
I hawsered  out  an  18-inch  pickerel. 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 


Pike  weighing  up  to  20  pounds  have  been 
caught. 


Pike  taken  on  a fly  rod  surface  hug. 


ANGLING  ALA  BRIDGE 

Here  is  one  for  the  book. 

Donald  Harris,  of  Laceyville,  driving 
across  the  river  bridge  at  Wyalusing, 
spotted  two  nice  bass  in  the  water. 
He  got  out  his  casting  rod,  made  a 
couple  of  casts  from  the  bridge,  and 
hooked  one  of  the  fish. 

There  he  stood,  some  30  feet  above 
the  water,  until  an  angler  in  a boat 
rowed  up  and  landed  the  struggling 
fish,  then  rowed  to  shore  and  turned 
it  over  to  him. 

The  fish  was  16%  inches  long  and 
weighed  2 pounds,  4 ounces. — Warden 
Paul  D.  Wilcox. 
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'^Jlta  Maan  and  9tl  £^ect&  an  J9ivin<f,  ^Hunifl 

By  JOHN  ALDEN  KNIGHT  - - — " 


Here  Joe  Hanser  poses  with  his  record  muskellunge,  weighing  64  pounds.  Mr.  Knight  points 
out  that  the  fish  was  caught  during  the  new  moon  and  in  a major  solunar  period. 


I N THE  October  issue  of  Pennsylvania 
Angler,  there  appeared  a rather  surpris- 
ing article  under  the  caption,  “The  Moon  and 
Fishing,”  from  the  pen  of  James  R.  Hayes. 
Being  interested  in  anything  bearing  on  the 
moon  and  its  effects  on  living  creatures,  I 
read  this  article  with  considerable  interest. 
You  may  or  may  not  have  seen  it,  so,  to 
save  you  the  trouble  of  looking  up  the 
October  issue,  I will  quote  its  highlights  as 
we  go  along. 

Mr.  Hayes,  to  insure  that  there  be  no 
misunderstanding,  states  as  follows: 

“.  . .1  propose  to  dedicate  the  following 
paragraphs  to  the  debunking  of  the  most 
illogical  of  all  our  contemporary  fishing 
legends:  namely,  that  the  moon  is  in  some 
way  responsible  for  the  feeding  periods  of 
fresh  water  fish.” 

All  right — while  we’re  at  it,  let  me  be  ex- 
plicit about  the  purpose  of  the  following 
paragraphs.  Obviously  “The  Moon  and  Fish- 
ing” was  aimed  at  the  Solunar  Theory  and 
the  SOLUNAR  TABLES.  There  are  too 
many  references  to  “pseudo-scientific 
theories,”  “moon  up,  moon  down”  (the  title 
of  one  of  my  books) , the  schedule  of  feeding 
periods  which  appears  in  “any  one  of  sev- 
eral dozen  daily  newspapers”  (the  SO- 
LUNAR TABLES  syndicated  feature  is  the 
first  and  only  one  of  its  kind  at  present) , 
“influence  on  fishlife  through  action  on  the 
tides,”  “direct  influence  . . . through  gravi- 
tational pull,”  and  so  on,  for  any  other  con- 
clusions to  be  drawn.  Thus,  the  purpose  of 
what  follows  is,  primarily,  to  give  the  readers 
of  Pennsylvania  Angler  a fairly  clear  con- 
ception of  some  of  the  things  we  know  of 
the  moon  and  its  effects  on  living  things  and, 
incidentally,  to  debunk  Mr.  Hayes. 

First  off,  Mr.  Hayes  refers  to  the  good  old 
days  when  grandfather  had  no  trouble  pick- 
ing up  a non-limit  mess  of  fish  for  supper 
“when  fishing  poles  grew  on  every  hickory 
tree.”  He  continues  with  “belated  tribute 
to  the  superior  angling  abilities  of  grandpa 
and  his  friends.”  The  words  are  his,  not 
mine.  That’s  exactly  what  he  said.  Now, 
I ask  you!  All  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
best  equipmeint  procurable  in  grandfather’s 
time.  Buggy-whip  action  rods,  ring-and- 
keeper  guides,  badly  constructed  reels,  level 
lines — tackle  that  was  wholly  unsuited  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  And 
grandpa’s  knowledge  of  angling  was  right  in 
step  with  his  equipment.  In  his  time,  “con- 
servation” was  merely  a word  in  the  dic- 
tionary and  the  accounts  of  his  inroads  into 
our  supply  of  fish  and  game,  both  by  fair 
means  and  foul,  make  dismal  reading  indeed. 

Not  content  with  being  wrong  on  that 
count,  Mr.  Hayes  continues,  as  follows: 

“Had  grandfather,  for  example,  consulted 
an  almanac  before  starting  on  a fishing  trip 
he  would  have  been  thought  eccentric.” 
Let’s  look  that  one  over  a bit. 

In  the  first  place,  if  grandfather  happened 
to  be  a farmer,  the  almanac  contained  his 
favorite  reading  matter.  He  planted  his 
. crops,  harvested,  killed  his  hogs,  cut  his 


trees,  split  his  shingles,  and  generally  con- 
ducted his  affairs  according  to  the  dictates 
of  the  almanac.  In  short,  he  lived  by  it. 
He  consulted  it  not  only  for  his  fishing  but 
for  his  hunting  as  well.  There  were  few 
men  indeed  in  grandfather’s  time,  who,  if 
they  gave  any  thought  at  all  to  fishing,  did 
not  have  their  own  set  of  personal  rules 
about  when  fishing  would  be  good  or  bad, 
all  gleaned  from  the  almanac.  As  a source 
of  supply  of  useful  information,  it  stood 
alone. 

I’ve  talked,  literally,  with  hundreds  of 
the  old-timers  about  the  best  times  to  go 
fishing.  They  were  firm  believers  in  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  and  observed  them  quite 
seriously.  The  fact  that  there  was  little,  if 
any,  agreement  among  them  does  not  alter 
the  universal  existence  of  their  beliefs.  You 
know  all  that,  just  as  well  as  I do. 

In  his  debunking,  Mr.  Hayes’  spirit  was 
willing  but  his  research  was  woefully  weak. 
For  example,  take  a look  at  this  one: 

. . the  theory  that  once  led  farmers 
to  lay  shingles  in  the  dark  of  the  moon  so 
they  would  not  curl  up  and  rot.”  That  was 
not  the  belief.  Actually,  the  rule  was  that 
timber  should  be  cut  and  shingles  should  be 
split  during  a waning  moon  (between  full 
moon  and  new  moon).  They  could  be  nailed 
on  the  barn  roof  most  any  old  time. 

Hanging  on  the  wall  of  my  office  is  a 
“wedge”  that  was  given  to  me  by  the  late 
Christ  Haist,  last  foreman  of  the  Williams- 


port Boom.  This  wedge  is  a wooden  peg, 
about  four  and  one-half  inches  long,  cut 
from  red  oak  and  sharpened  like  a chisel 
at  one  end.  Wedges  were  driven  into  the 
logs  in  the  boom  so  that  ropes  could  be  tied 
about  them  to  bind  the  logs  into  rafts. 

“There’s  a trick  about  making  wedges  so 
they’ll  last,”  Mr.  Haist  told  me.  “Red  oak 
is  best,  but  it  must  be  cut  two  days  before 
the  dark  of  the  moon.  Otherwise  it  will  rot 
inside  of  a year.”  The  time  specified  for 
cutting  is  right  at  the  close  of  the  waning 
period  of  the  moon. 

As  late  as  1928,  railroad  ties  in  Cuba  had 
to  be  cut  during  a waning  moon  to  qualify 
for  use.  Long  ago  there  was  a law  in  France 
that  prohibited  the  felling  of  trees  except 
during  a waning  moon.  If  you  keep  your 
eyes  open,  you  will  find  a great  many  refer- 
ences to  wood  cutting  and  moon  phases  in 
the  pages  of  history  and  historical  novels. 
Only  recently  I came  across  an  account  of 
the  building  of  a boat  by  a party  of  Spanish 
explorers.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
carpenters,  the  leader  of  the  expedition 
ordered  the  timber  cut  during  a waxing 
moon.  True  to  predictions,  it  rotted  and  fell 
apart  in  less  than  two  years. 

In  this  general  connection,  it  might  be  well 
to  mention  that  not  a little  scientific  study 
is  being  devoted  to  the  relation  of  moon 
phases  to  the  planting  of  crops.  In  1938  a 
comprehensive  report  was  published  in  Lon- 
( Turn  to  Page  15) 
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Transplanting  Trout 


Stream  Insects 


Shad  flies.  At  left,  female — Green  Drake  Sub  Imago;  Gray  Drake  Imago.  At  right,  Male — 
Green  Drake  Sub  Imago;  Black  Drake,  Imago. 


By  CHARLES  M.  WETZEL 

AY  flies  can  be  transplanted  from  one 
stream  to  another,  providing  the  same 
stream  bed  surroundings  are  obtained;  it 
might  also  be  well  to  remark  that  insects 
indigenous  to  limestone  streams,  will  not 
thrive  in  those  of  free  stone,  and  vice  versa. 

On  the  Middle  Creek  in  Pennsylvania,  some 
twenty  years  ago,  I introduced  the  Green, 
Gray  and  Black  Drakes  from  Penns  Creek, 
distant  about  forty  miles.  These  flies  quickly 
adjusted  themselves  to  their  new  environ- 
ment and  multiplied  very  rapidly,  hatches 
now  being  almost  as  large  as  on  the  parent 
stream. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  manner  in 
which  these  flies  were  transplanted,  it  might 
be  well  to  review  briefly  the  life  stages  of 
this  insect,  in  order  that  the  reader  may 
have  a clear  conception  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered. 

The  nymph  of  this  fly,  Ephemera  guttulata, 
burrows  in  the  mud  and  gravel  of  the  stream 
bed.  It  is  whitish  yellow  in  appearance,  has 
three  hairy  tails,  and  when  fully  grown 
measures  about  an  inch  in  length.  Around 
the  end  of  May  the  nymph  rises  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  where  the  nymphal  skin 
splits  open,  permitting  the  fly  to  escape  from 
its  shuck.  At  times  the  process  of  extracting 
itself  from  this  skin  proves  very  difficult; 
many  insects  still  have  bits  of  it  adhering 
to  them  a few  hours  after  this  metamor- 
phosis. At  this  time  the  fly  is  very  weak — 
the  organs  of  flight  are  not  yet  firmly  de- 
veloped— and  it  immediately  makes  its  way 
to  land,  quite  often  coming  down  and  resting 
on  the  surface  of  the  water  if  the  shore 
line  is  some  distance  away.  Others  will  not 
even  attempt  to  fly,  but  will  ride  down  on 
the  current  until  they  reach  the  shore 
line,  whereupon  they  will  fly  up  on  the 
brush  and  blades  of  grass  at  the  water’s 
edge. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  the  fly  will  hang 
upside  down  for  a few  hours  on  the  foliage 
until  its  wings  grow  strong,  whereupon  it 
takes  wing  and  rises  higher  and  higher, 
until  it  is  finally  lost  in  the  tree  tops.  In 
this  sub  imago  stage,  both  male  and  female 
flies  are  known  as  Green  Drakes. 

The  above  is  sufficient  to  gain  a clear 
understanding  of  the  matter,  but  to  make 
the  history  complete  I might  mention  tha  t 
a couple  of  days  later,  the  Green  Drake- 
while  still  resting  on  the  tree  tops — sheds 
this  sub  imago  skin  and  then  reappears  over 
the  water,  just  before  dark,  in  almost  un- 
believable numbers.  In  this  imago  stage  the 
male  fly  is  now  known  as  the  Black  Drake 
and  the  female  as  the  Grey  Drake. 

The  first  experiment  in  an  attempt  to 
transplant  Ephemera  guttulata  resulted  in 
a discouraging  failure.  I tried  to  transplant 
the  nymphs,  but  that  was  the  wrong  thing 
to  do.  The  work  of  collecting  them  was 
very  great;  they  were  exceedingly  difficult 
to  locate;  then,  again,  many  were  injured 
while  shoveling  them  out  of  the  mud  and 
sand  on  the  stream  bed.  Only  about  twenty- 
five  were  secured,  and  it  is  quite  probable 


that  a great  many  of  these  died  while  trying 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  new  environ- 
ment. 

Somewhat  discouraged  over  their  failure 
to  appear  during  the  next  few  years,  I 
nevertheless  determined  to  try  it  again. 
This  time  I would  transplant  the  fly  in  the 
sub  imago  stage. 

The  following  year,  about  the  fifteenth  of 
May,  I constructed  a large  cage  of  window 
screening  material.  The  box  was  roughly 
about  four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide,  and  two 
feet  deep,  having  a hinged  lid  on  the  top. 
Three  loose  false  bottoms  were  also  provided, 
their  purpose  being  explained  later  on.  An- 
other cage,  ten,  by  ten,  by  ten  inches  and 
made  out  of  the  same  material,  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  insects. 

Around  the  latter  part  of  May,  I received 
word  that  the  Green  Drakes  were  beginning 
to  appear  over  the  waters  of  Penns  Creek. 
I immediately  drove  over,  made  a survey  of 
the  situation,  and  congratulated  myself  that 
I had  arrived  at  the  proper  time. 

The  fly  was  not  yet  on  in  abundance;  how- 
ever, a few  could  be  seen  riding  down  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  while  here  and 


Charles  A.  Wentzel,  of  Waterville,  poses  with 
a brown  trout  taken  in  Big  Pine  Creek.  The 
fish  was  26  inches  long  and  weighed  7 pounds, 
II  ounces. 


there  others  were  making  a weak  unsteady 
flight  to  the  shore  line. 

It  might  be  well  here  to  remark  that  when 
a May  fly  is  flying  through  the  air  as  if  it 
had  some  definite  objective  in  view  it  can 
usually  be  regarded  as  being  in  the  sub 
imago  stage. 

That  afternoon  approximately  five  hundred 
were  taken  and  transferred  to  the  larger 
cage,  which  was  provided  with  damp  grass 
and  green  alder  twigs.  These  flies  were  all 
picked  as  they  hung  wing  downward  from 
the  underside  of  the  foliage  and  blades  of 
grass  bordering  the  stream. 

Extreme  care  was  used  in  capturing  them 
so  that  none  would  be  injured;  and  it  was 
felt  that  the  best  method  of  carrying  them 
would  be  to  provide  horizontal  partitions 
made  out  of  screening;  in  other  words,  the 
first  layer  of  May  flies — totaling  five  hun- 
dred— were  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  cage, 
with  plenty  of  damp  grass  and  space  in 
between  to  provide  adequate  ventilation. 
About  six  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the 
box  the  false  bottom  or  horizontal  partition 
was  then  sewed  into  position  along  the  peri- 
phery, in  preparation  for  the  next  group. 

Quite  a few  May  flies  were  taken  that 
night.  The  car  was  driven  close  to  the 
water’s  edge,  a large  white  sheet  was  spread 
on  the  ground  some  distance  in  the  front 
so  that  the  lights  would  shine  on  it,  and 
after  it  grew  dark  the  May  flies — attracted 
by  the  lights — were  picked  off  the  sheet. 

Fearing  that  the  insects  might  not  survive 
the  close  quarters  in  which  they  were  con- 
fined— for  here  and  there  dead  ones  could 
be  seen — I was  extremely  anxious  to  wind 
up  operations  by  noon  the  following  day. 

In  the  morning  the  Green  Drakes  were 
coming  off  the  water  in  great  numbers,  and 
two  hours  of  work  enabled  me  to  fill  the 
cage  to  capacity. 

I estimated  roughly  that  I had  now  cap- 
tured some  twenty-five  hundred  flies,  and 
while  transporting  them  to  their  future 
home — I had  rather  grave  misgivings  as  to 
the  number  which  would  survive  the  ordeal, 
for  the  day  was  hot  and  sultry.  However, 
in  liberating  them,  I was  overjoyed  to  dis- 
cover that  the  mortality  rate  was  quite  low; 
in  fact,  less  than  one  hundred  had  suc- 
cumbed. This  was  probably  due  to  the 
extreme  care  used  in  picking  them;  keeping 
them  constantly  in  the  shade,  and  providing - 
them  with  plenty  of  moisture.  The  propor- 
tion of  females  to  males  was  about  three 
to  one. 

( Turn  to  Page  16) 
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'T’HE  light  lure  bait  caster  who  is  willing 
to  try  just  once  a 15 -foot  nylon  leader 
very  likely  never  again  will  use  a shorter 
one.  Not  so  much  because  the  lure  is  less 
obviously  connected  to  the  line — important 
as  this  point  is — but  because  the  longer 
leader  will  enable  him  to  cast  with  greater 
ease  and  pleasure. 

Nylon  is  smooth  and  fast,  polished  and 
hard.  That  is  an  important  fact  worth  keep- 
ing in  mind. 

The  average  caster  uses  a rod  six  feet 
long.  Let  us  compare  the  operation  of  a 
short  leader — one  of  ten  feet,  for  example — 
with  the  15 -footer. 

Half  a foot  of  the  leader  will  be  beyond 
the  tip  of  the  rod  (because  the  average 
angler  lets  a plug  hang  about  that  distance 
to  enable  him  to  cast  it  a greater  distance) . 
Five  and  a half  feet  of  the  leader  will  be 
extended  down  the  rod  from  the  tip  to  the 
reel.  That  means  that  four  feet  of  leader 
will  be  on  the  reel  as  the  cast  begins. 

Most  casters  control  the  first  few  feet  of 
the  cast  with  a fairly  heavy  thumb  pressure, 
then  let  up  a bit  as  the  plug  soars  away. 
When  a ten-foot  leader  is  in  use,  the  thumb 
still  is  in  firm  contact  with  the  reel  spool 
when  the  knot  that  connects  leader  and  line 
comes  up. 

The  knot  zips  oyer  the  surface  of  the 
skin — and  if  the  caster  keeps  up  his  sport 
for  a full  afternoon  he  is  quite  likely  to 
have  a sore  thumb  to  remind  him  of  his  trip. 

But  the  knot  does  more  than  that  Travel- 
ing at  high  speed,  it  also  brushes  its  way 
through  the  level  wind  fork  and  the  rod 
guides  as  it  travels  out.  The  angler  may 
not  notice  it,  but  even  these  tiny  bits  of 
friction  slow  down  the  speed  of  the  cast  and 
thus  decrease  the  distance  the  lure  travels 
before  it  drops  to  the  water. 

Now  consider  the  leader  15  feet  in  length. 
Like  the  other,  it  provides  for  a six-inch 
reach  beyond  the  rod  tip,  it  lies  five  and  a 
half  feet  of  its  length  along  the  rod — but 
nine  feet  of  its  length  is  coiled  around  the 
spool  of  the  reel. 

Actual  tests  prove  that  by  the  time  nine 
feet  of  the  leader  have  spun  off  the  reel, 
the  thumb  tension  has  begun  to  ease,  and 
the  leader-line  connection  is  scarcely  felt 
as  it  brushes  under  the  thumb. 

By  the  same  token,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  friction  against  the  level  wind  fork 
and  the  rod  guides  also  is  less  severe. 

In  other  words,  the  15 -foot  leader  gives 
the  cast  plenty  of  time  to  level  off,  true  up, 
and  smooth  out  before  the  connection  ar- 
rives at  the  first  of  several  obstructions 
which  it  must  pass. 

That  will  add  distance  to  the  cast — and 
keep  more  skin  on  the  thumb  and  more 
pleasure  in  the  heart  of  the  fisherman. 

Wear  and  tear  on  the  end  of  the  line  is 
another  factor. 

The  longer  the  leader,  the  more  the  leader 
itself  absorbs  the  friction,  shock,  and  wear, 
thus  saving  the  line.  Many  anglers,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  never  bother  to  break  off 
i the  end  of  their  casting  lines  from  time  to 


time,  as  is  so  necessary  when  no  leader  is 
used. 

Breaking  off  the  end  of  the  line  occasion- 
ally can  lead  the  angler  into  a dangerous 
pitfall.  Its  length  will  shorten  so  gradually 
that  he  is  not  aware  of  it  until  some  day 
he  hooks  a really  big  fish  and  discovers  he 
hasn’t  enough  line  on  his  reel  to  handle  it 
properly. 

The  mention  of  line  length  may  bring  up 
the  point  of  backing  on  the  casting  reel. 

Backing  line  just  isn’t  used  in  these  days. 
It  belongs  to  the  rather  long  ago.  The  mod  - 
em cork,  balsa,  or  plastic  arbor  serves  the 
purpose  much  better. 

There  is  a logical  reason  for  the  preference 
for  an  arbor  rather  than  backing  to  fill  the 
reel  spool  to  the  point  where  the  instrument 
works  at  its  best. 

Backing  line  soaks  up  water,  increases 
the  drag  of  the  spool,  builds  up  unnecessary 
momentum  in  the  reel  spool — all  causing  the 
reel  to  overrun  and  cause  those  terrible 
backlashes. 


Incidentally,  an  old,  water-logged  line  is 
just  as  much  a cause  of  backlashes  as  any- 
thing else.  Anything  which  soaks  up  too 
much  water  builds  up  dead  weight  mo- 
mentum to  a degree  far  beyond  that  at  which 
the  lure  is  traveling  through  the  air. 

Actually,  the  lure  should  pull  or  carry  the 
line  along.  The  line  obviously  cannot  push 
the  lure  out  and  away. 

So  when  a line  becomes  old  and  soft  and 
begins  soaking  up  water  freely,  it  should 
be  discarded. 

Another  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
heavier  a line  is,  the  more  quickly  it  ab- 
sorbs water.  A line  of  about  nine  pounds 
test  will  resist  the  penetration  of  water 
ideally.  Besides,  it  is  plenty  strong  enough 
to  handle  Pennsylvania  fish,  and  its  light- 
ness makes  possible  far  greater  accuracy  and 
distance  with  featherweight  lures. 

But  to  get  back  to  15-foot  leaders. 

They  have  the  added  asset  of  economy — 
since  nylon  can  be  purchased  in  30-foot  coils, 
or  enough  to  make  two  casting  leaders,  and 
for  only  about  a penny  a foot. 

Connections  between  lines  and  nylon  lead- 
ers should  be  retied  about  every  two  hours 
during  a long  period  of  casting. 

Because  nylon  is  glassy  smooth  and  harder 
than  the  line,  with  no  noticeable  “give”  on 

( Turn  to  Page  17) 
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Hardly  a place  to  seek  salmon.  But  the  advice  of  the  guide  provided  the  author  with  stir- 
ring action. 


By  HOWARD  M.  ERNST 

nPHE  “Unpredictable  Woman”  is  a common, 
though  meaningful,  expression.  How- 
ever, to  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  nothing 
so  uncertain  as  an  Atlantic  Salmon.  Excep- 
tions in  number  can  be  taken  to  about  every 
more  or  less  accepted  theory  of  his  habits 
and  life  cycle. 

It  is  commonly  thought  that  salmon  do 
not  feed  in  fresh  water.  But  I have  seen 
these  fish  rolling  and  swirling  among  the 
rocks  of  a flat,  shallow  run  where  they  had 
no  business  to  be  except  for  feeding.  1 
have  seen  them  do  the  same  thing  in  quiet 
pools.  In  each  instance  I have  succeeded  in 
rising  and  hooking  these  same  breaking 
fish. 

On  these  occasions  the  fish  gave  every 
evidence  of  actually  feeding  on  some  insect 
life.  Still,  on  other  occasions  when  resting 
in  protected  pools  in  fast  water  nothing  on 
earth  seemed  able  to  move  them. 

Another  accepted  thought  relative  to  sal- 
mon is  that  he  most  always  returns  to  the 
streams  and  pools  of  his  birth.  Well,  the 
rivers  of  Anticosti  do  not  produce  salmon 
much  in  excess  of  an  eight  pound  to  nine 
pound  average.  One  spring  I took  21  fish  in 
three  days  that  averaged  20  pounds  from  the 
Chaloupe.  In  three  succeeding  years  the 
largest  fish  from  the  river  did  not  exceed 
14  pounds. 

On  the  Serpentine  River,  in  Newfoundland, 
there  is  a reputed  three-mile  barren  stretch 
of  water  from  the  Sea  Pool  to  Middle  Falls. 
One  evening  I enjoyed  the  best  fishing  of 
my  life  in  a fiat,  slow-moving,  rock-strewn 
shallow  run  about  one-third  of  the  way 
up  this  barren  stretch.  There  never  were 
fish  there  before  or  after. 

On  the  Humber  River  on  one  occasion  the 
great  Falls  Pool  produced  only  grilse.  The 
waters  above  the  falls  to  its  head  were  full 
of  salmon.  In  all  previous  years  no  one 
troubled  to  make  the  arduous  upstream 
voyage,  as  the  Falls  Pool  furnished  as  much 
sport  as  could  reasonably  be  expected, 
whereas  the  upper  water  always  proved  slim 
pickings. 

There  has  always  been  a general  feeling 
that  salmon  do  not  take  the  fly  in  salt  water. 
Since  it  has  been  previously  noted  that 
salmon  presumably  do  not  feed  in  fresh 
water,  I have  always  felt  that  it  should  be 
easier  to  raise  a salmon  in  salt  water  where 
he  is  on  the  feed  than  in  fresh  water. 

The  opportunity  to  test  this  thought  not 
only  presented  itself  but  was  forced  on  me. 
The  river  that  year  was  so  low  that  you 
had  to  walk  up  it,  you  couldn’t  walk  in  it — 
there  was  no  water.  As  a result,  I turned 
my  attention  to  the  inlet  and  bar  at  its 
mouth.  Upon  locating  several  schools  of 
salmon,  I proceeded  to  flog  them  with  a 
variety  of  lures.  The  results  were  astonish- 
ing; 29  fish  and  3 grilse  in  four  days.  I 
never  again  equalled  this  score  but  did  con- 
tinue, year  after  year,  to  capture  salmon  in 
salt  water. 

Now  as  to  flies,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  old  Salar  is  not  fond  of  the  floating 
variety  except  possibly  in  low,  clear  waters. 


One  year  I caught  three  nice  fish  in  a 
swift  flowing,  deep,  falls  pool  on  a dry 
Grey  Wolf  and  then  only  after  exhausting 
my  wet  fly  book.  On  the  other  hand,  I was 
only  able  to  take  fish  on  sunken  Jock  Scotts 
and  Blue  Charms  from  a clear,  glassy  “bath 
tub.” 

“Unpredictable”  is  a mild  word  in  describ- 
ing the  characteristics  of  Salmo  Salar. 


William  M.  Barnhart,  of  Waynesboro,  K.  D.  1, 
and  the  24-inch  brown  trout  he  caught  in  a 
branch  of  the  Little  Antietam  Creek.  The  fish 
weighed  5 pounds,  8 ounces. 


I well  remember  one  occasion  when  fishing 
with  Jim  Storm.  A heated  argument  arose 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  delicate  tackle  and 
lures  against,  shall  we  say,  the  non-descript. 
Now  Jim  was  a purist  and  one  of  the  finest 
fishermen  I knew,  but  he  reckoned  not  with 
the  unpredictable  salmon.  We  made  a small 
wager.  He  was  to  have  first  choice  of  and 
chance  at  all  the  pools.  In  addition,  I agreed 
to  use  as  lures  and  leaders  the  reverse  of 
his  and  follow  him  in  all  the  pools.  The 
high  rod  for  the  week  would  be  the  winner. 

Jim  fished  early  and  late.  He  fished  14 
foot,  IX  leader,  low  water  No.  8 and  10  flies, 
and  perfect  drift  casts.  I fished  the  same 
pools  after  him,  never  wetting  a line  before 
ten  in  the  morning,  fishing  through  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  always  reeling  in  by  6 p.m. 
My  leaders  were  only  nine  feet  and  nothing 
finer  than  9/5,  often  heavier.  I used  buck- 
tails  and  heavy  water  flies,  sizes  from  2 to  6. 
The  results?  Well,  we  each  ended  the  week 
with  seventeen  salmon;  the  grilse  were  not 
counted. 

Definitely  I would  not  wish  this  episode 
to  be  interpreted  to  the  effect  that  “anything 
goes”  when  salmon  fishing.  On  the  contrary, 
these  great  game  fish  are  so  unpredictable 
that  really  “nothing  goes”  with  them  The 
point  I would  like  to  make  is  that  one  should 
not  be  bound  by  doctrine  or  strictly  adhere 
to  the  rules.  Never  hesitate  to  try  any 
lure  or  manner  of  fishing  in  an  effort  to 
raise  a salmon.  Always  observe  every  inch 
of  water  for  Salar  may  at  times  be  found  in 
the  most  unlikely  places,  and  he  may  also 
rise  to  the  most  unlikely  lure  fished  in  the 
most  unusual  manner. 

Salmon  on  Trout  Flies 

I have  often  wondered  just  what  a con- 
ventional salmon  fly  was  supposed  to  imi- 
tate. It  does  look  like  a drowned  insect, 
that  is,  those  tied  on  No.  6 or  smaller  hooks, 
but  the  larger  sizes  just  don’t  make  sense  to 

(Turn  to  Page  18) 
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rPHE  point  in  question  is  not  exactly  the 
description  of  interesting  things  that  occur 
in  the  woods  and  fields;  those  events  that 
make  fishing  such  a fascinating  hobby. 
Rather  it  is  an  investigation  into  the  mental 
processes  of  various  wild  creatures  in  an 
attempt  to  determine  whether  any  of  their 
actions  are  prompted  by  curiosity,  as  we 
understand  the  word. 

Not  too  much  has  been  written  concern- 
ing the  exhibition  of  curiosity  by  our  more 
common  game  animals.  Charles  Darwin 
describes  an  experiment  of  his  at  the  zoo. 
He  had  a stuffed  snake  which  he  placed  in 
a small  box  with  a hinged  lid  attached.  He 
put  the  box  on  the  floor  of  the  monkey  cage. 
One  animal,  of  course,  lifted  the  lid,  saw 
the  snake,  let  out  a horrified  shriek — and 
departed!  Whereupon  all  the  others,  each 
in  his  turn,  were  drawn  by  a morbid 
curiosity  to  lift  the  lid  of  the  box  and  risk 
a peek. 

Probably  the  reason  I remember  Darwin’s 
experiment  so  clearly  is  because  it  so  nearly 
paralleled  my  own  boyish  experience.  I 
took  a small  green  snake  to  school  one  day, 
in  my  pocket.  It  was  no  novelty  to  the 
boys,  naturally;  but  each  little  girl  in  turn 
seemed  drawn  by  some  horrible  fascination 
until  she  had  to  ask  to  see  the  snake — and 
when  she  saw  it  to  shriek  and  jump  away. 
This  is  told  with  no  intent  to  belittle  the 
ladies,  whose  real  courage,  I find,  surpasses 
that  of  most  men. 

But  we  ought  to  get  down  to  cases,  to 


Lake  Montrose,  in  Susquehanna  County, 
yielded  this  large-mouthed  bass  to  Walter  Set- 
zer,  of  Wilkes-Barre.  The  bass  was  21  inches 
long,  14 y2  inches  in  girth  and  weighed  5 pounds, 
8 ounces. 
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In  clear  water,  the  curiosity  of  a fish  has  a lot  to  do  with  its  striking  the  fly. 


see  if  we  can  definitely  establish  any  facts 
about  the  curiosity  of  wild  animals. 

A fox  trapper  I know  relies  on  suspicion 
for  his  most  successful  operations. 

He  sets  a trap  in  the  top  of  a stump  or 
in  an  ant  hill,  forgets  it  until  he  figures 
the  man  scent  is  gone;  then  walks  past  one 
day  and  drops  a dead  chicken  nearby  on 
the  ground.  He  figures  that  the  fox  will  be 
suspicious  of  a dead  chicken  deep  in  the 
woods  and  far  from  any  henhouse.  Also 
that  the  fox,  although  suspicious  of  the 
chicken  and  the  man’s  tracks  and  scent, 
will  be  drawn  by  curiosity.  The  stump  or 
hummock  concealing  the  trap  provides  a 
neat  vantage  point  for  Mr.  Fox  to  inspect 
the  situation.  And  thus  the  suspicious  and 
finally  curious  fox  is  caught. 

His  set  has  also  an  advantage  in  that 
unwanted  animals — skunks,  opossums,  rac- 
coons, or  hunting  dogs — hardly  ever  get 
hurt.  They  usually  go  directly  to  the  bait, 
not  being  so  suspicious. 

But  even  with  so  clever  an  arrangement 
as  this,  not  all  foxes  are  caught.  He  told 
me  about  one  fox  that  came  nightly  to  the 
chicken,  but  would  not  approach  it  closely 
or  jump  up  on  the  stump  and  into  the  trap. 
Finally,  and  at  loss  about  what  to  do  with- 
out disturbing  his  set,  he  peeled  all  the  bark 
from  a sapling  about  twenty  feet  from  the 
stump,  on  the  other  side,  away  from  the 
chicken. 

With  two  suspicious  items  to  examine,  sly 
Renard’s  curiosity  got  the  better  of  him, 
and  he  hopped  up  on  the  stump  to  investi- 
gate the  new  situation.  He  stayed  right 
there  until  next  morning! 

The  fox  has  a reputation  for  being  a 
highly  intelligent  creature.  So,  for  that 
matter,  has  the  beaver.  And  beavers  are 
quite  common  in  our  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
I like  to  think  of  beavers  as  being  more 
headstrong  than  clever.  No  matter  how 
many  times  you  destroy  the  dam  he  builds 
in  an  unwanted  location,  he  will  doggedly 
rebuild  it.  Flooding  a highway  or  a drain- 
age ditch  is  no  concern  of  his. 

One  big  beaver  moved  into  a little  secret 
pond  of  mine.  It  held  besides  the  usual 
stock  of  turtles,  frogs,  bullheads,  and  sun- 
fish,  a notable  family  of  big-mouth  bass. 
They  were  the  principle  attraction;  and 


I visited  the  pond  several  times  each  bass 
season. 

After  the  beaver  moved  in  (I  guessed  it 
was  an  old  male)  fishing  became  almost 
hopeless.  Just  about  the  time  in  late  after- 
noon for  the  fish  to  begin  to  feed  the  beaver 
would  come  out,  swim  around,  and  scare 
the  daylights  out  of  them. 

I tried  to  frighten  the  beaver  into  hiding, 
but  it  was  no  use.  He  just  wasn’t  scared  of 
me.  Finally,  one  day  I had  an  inspiration. 
I’d  take  the  dog  along — he  would  scare  the 
beaver,  and  after  a little  while  we  could 
fish  in  peace. 

We  reached  the  pond,  I rigged  my  tackle, 
the  beaver  came  out  to  cruise  around  as 
usual,  and  the  dog  spied  him.  Pell-mell  into 
the  water  after  the  beaver  went  the  dog. 
I chuckled  in  high  glee.  He,  the  dog,  was 
a springer  spaniel  about  three  years  old. 

Both  animals  were  about  the  same  size. 
But  the  beaver  wasn’t  scared,  as  I had  hoped. 
When  the  dog  would  swim  within  ten  feet 
of  him  the  beaver  would  dive  “ker-whack” 
— and  reappear  a moment  later  twenty  yards 
away. 

Which  animal,  dog  or  beaver,  exhibited  the 
most  curiosity  concerning  the  other  would 
be  hard  to  say.  Certainly  neither  showed 
fear — only  curiosity.  And,  needless  to  ex- 
plain, no  bass  were  caught  during  the 
swimming  and  diving  exhibition  that  fol- 
lowed. Finally  the  spaniel  quit.  He  was 
exhausted.  And  many  times  in  the  years 
since  that  day  I have  watched  him  sit  on 
the  bank  as  beavers  swam  close  by — he 
only  mildly  interested.  Whether  his  curiosity 
was  completely  satisfied  that  afternoon,  or 
whether  he  is  fully  convinced  that  he  can’t 
catch  ’em  anyhow,  we  will  never  know. 
But  he  is  now  content  to  let  them  pass 
unmolested. 

And  just  to  point  out  how  easy  it  is  to 
be  mistaken — the  old  ‘dog’  beaver  proudly 
displayed  two  cute  ‘pups’  the  next  summer. 
They  still  live  in  the  pond  and  so,  too,  do 
the  bass. 

I have  not  caught  any! 

Freshwater  bass,  I believe,  exhibit  a good 
deal  of  curiosity.  Anyone  who  has  fished  in 
clear  water  has  seen  the  bass  rush  toward 

( Turn  to  Page  19) 
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“Small  mouthed  bass  are  doing  so  well  in 
our  streams  that  in  places  we  now  fear  they 
may  have  to  be  checked,”  reports  the  West 
Virginia  Conservation  Commission.  “They 
are  steadily  encroaching  into  our  trout 
waters.  This  problem  is  under  observation 
and  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Where  trout 
are  preferred,  means  may  have  to  be  em- 
ployed to  eradicate  the  bass.” 


The  bullhead,  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  Iowa  fishes,  is  to  undergo  examination  by 
scientists  of  the  state  research  unit.  The 
purpose  is  to  obtain  information  for  use  in 
improving  and  maintaining  bullhead  fishing 
in  the  state. 

Even  though  the  bullhead  is  one  of  the 
most  common  and  most  important  fishes  in 
Iowa  and  in  the  Midwest,  its  habits  are 
little  known. 

The  usual  method  of  life  history  and 
growth  rate  studies,  using  scale  rings,  can 
not  be  used,  because  of  the  lack  of  scales  on 
this  fish.  It  is  planned,  instead,  to  study 
the  vertebra  structure  of  the  fish  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a method  of  determining  ages  of 
bullheads  so  that  growing  conditions  in 
various  waters  may  be  evaluated.  Produc- 
tion will  be  tried  in  a series  of  small  ponds 
with  different  numbers  of  bullheads  per 
acre  and  with  various  combinations  of  other 
fishes. 


Back  in  1944,  reports  the  game,  foresta- 
tion, and  parks  commission  of  Nebraska,  39 
adult  white  bass  were  stocked  in  Lake 
McConnaughey.  Nothing  was  seen  or  heard 


of  these  fish  until  recently,  when  anglers 
began  to  catch  silvery  fish  about  the  size  of 
a crappie,  with  narrow  black  stripes  along 
the  sides. 

Now  experts  say  the  state  may  in  time 
have  a new  game  fish  in  store.  At  present 
it  is  illegal  to  kill  any  of  the  white  bass. 


Nature  may  be  figuratively  thumbing  her 
nose  at  resort  owners  along  the  Russian 
River,  in  California. 

Recently  they  appealed  to  the  state  divi- 
sion of  fish  and  game  to  do  something  about 
the  annual  migrations  of  lamprey  eels — 
which  each  year  swim  up  the  river  to  spawn 
and  then  die.  The  dead  eels,  the  resort 
operators  wailed,  annoyed  bathers. 

The  state  replied  that  the  only  solution 
of  the  problem  would  be  the  repeal  of 
natural  laws  governing  the  migratory  and 
reproductive  instinct  of  the  eel,  and  that 
there  were  grave  doubts  whether  the  state 
legislature,  or  even  the  national  congress, 
could  do  anything  about  it. 


Oyster  production  in  Maryland  has  been 
on  a steady  decline  since  the  industry 
reached  its  peak,  back  in  the  eighties,  says 
the  state  department  of  research  and  edu- 
cation. 

At  one  time  as  many  as  15,000,000  bushels 
of  oysters  were  harvested  in  a single  year. 
But  the  total  fell  off  to  2,147,557  bushels  in 
the  1946-47  season. 


Missouri’s  youth  summer  camps  offered 


those  attending  them  this  year  an  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  conservation  through  instruc- 
tion given  by  personnel  of  the  education 
section  of  the  state  conservation  commis- 
sion, says  The  Missouri  Conservationist 
Camps  desiring  a course  in  such  work  not 
only  furnished  material,  but  also  whenever 
possible  a trained  instructor  was  assigned  to 
help. 


An  innovation  in  law  enforcement  is  re- 
ported by  the  conservation  commission  of 
Missouri.  It  is  airplane-automobile  liaison 
to  check  violations  of  game  and  fish  regula- 
tions. Both  cars  and  planes  are  equipped 
with  radio  receiving  and  sending  equipment. 
Planes  spotted  suspected  violators  and  re- 
ported to  the  cars,  and  agents  on  the  ground 
then  drove  to  the  spots  to  make  investiga- 
tions. 


The  University  of  Washington’s  fishing 
research  unit  wishes  to  know  about  the 
travel  habits  of  the  salmon.  Tags  have  been 
attached  to  20,000  mature  salmon  in 
Alaskan  waters. 

A reward  will  be  paid  for  each  tag  re- 
turned to  the  university  by  persons  catching 
these  marked  fish.  By  studying  the  loca- 
tions in  which  the  fish  are  taken,  scientists 
expect  to  obtain  new  information  on  the 
migration  of  these  fancy-free  fish. 


Sandworms  and  bloodworms,  used  as  live 
bait  in  salt  water  fishing,  are  the  basis  of  a 
$250,000-a-year  industry  in  Maine,  employ- 
ing 200  diggers  from  March  to  December. 

Salt  water  sports  fishermen  from  Con- 
necticut to  the  District  of  Columbia  buy 
this  bait  at  a minimum  of  six  cents  per  worm. 
Sandworms  are  considered  top  bait  for  weak- 
fish  and  striped  bass,  and  bloodworms  for 
flounders,  eels,  and  other  small  fish  that  are 
caught  from  piers  and  rowboats  close  to 
shore. 

After  the  digger  searches  the  worm  out 
of  its  burrow  in  the  mud,  it  is  sold  to  a 
shipper  who  in  turn  supplies  a New  York 
wholesaler.  A retail  dealer  next  takes  over 
the  worm  shipment  and  supplies  the  in- 
dividual fishermen  through  sporting  goods 
stores,  automobile  service  stations,  and  boat 
liveries. 
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BOOK  REVIEW 
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How  to  Tell  Fish  From 

Fishermen 

B 

By  ED  ZERN 

1 

The  author  of  "To  Hell  With  Fishing"  B 

a 

and  "To  Hell  With  Hunting"  has  scored  M 

B 

another  humorous  bullseye.  The  book  con-  B 

1 

tains  23,169  words,  and  practically  all  of  B 

1 

them  produce  belly-laughs. 

B 

Published  by  D.  Appleton-Century  Com-  §§ 

B 

pany,  New  York. 

1 

$2.50 
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Stocking  carp  in  a small  pond  at  Cecil,  Pa.  A great  crowd  of  both  adults  and  youngsters 
was  on  hand  when  Fish  Warden  Harry  L.  King  took  this  picture. 
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FISHING  PHOTOGRAPHY 

By  FRANK  J.  FLOSS 


rT'HE  fishing  photographer  need  not  stop 
-*•  taking  pictures  just  because  his  lakes  and 
streams  are  frozen  or  the  ground  covered 
with  snow.  In  fact,  taking  his  camera  out 
during  heavy  snows  or  cold  weather,  with 
the  urge  to  catch  some  of  his  streams  or 
lakes  in  their  winter  moods,  may  provide 
the  incentive  that  will  enable  him  to  save 
many  of  his  fish  from  death. 

For  it  is  claimed  that  a heavy  blanket  of 
snow  on  lake  ice  will  cut  off  sunlight. 
Without  sunlight,  water  plants  which  were 
consuming  carbon  dioxide  and  producing 
oxygen  suspend  operation.  But  oxygen  con- 
sumption by  decaying  vegetation  continues. 
Therefore,  in  shallow  lakes  or  ponds,  the 
natural  supply  of  oxygen  in  the  water  may 
be  exhausted  before  the  snow  cover  melts 
off,  and  for  the  lack  of  oxygen  fish  die  of 
suffocation. 

If  on  any  of  your  winter  photo  trips  you 
find  such  conditions,  help  out  your  fish  by 
either  removing  some  of  the  snow  or  digging 
holes  in  the  ice  so  that  oxygen  may  get  to 
the  water. 

Now,  getting  back  to  our  “Snow  Pictures,” 
here  are  some  hints  that  I think  will  help 
you  get  better  shots. 

(1)  When  snapping  snow  scenes  always 
use  a lens  hood  on  your  camera.  It  will 
prevent  the  sun’s  rays  from  reflecting  off 
the  snow  into  the  lens.  This  is  a must  when 
you  use  back  lighting  that  gives  you  strong 
black  shadows,  brilliant  highlights,  and  half- 
tones. 

(2)  A medium  yellow  filter  is  another  must 
for  snow  scenes.  It  gives  a pleasing  rendi- 
tion of  highlights  and  shadows  and  does  not 
darken  the  sky  excessively.  It  will  give 


A winter  snow ' scene  requires  the  same  ex- 
posure as  a summer  water  scene  (see  picture 
above).  Snow  is  whiter  than  water,  hut  the 
winter  sun  is  weaker  than  the  summer  sun, 
thus  evening  the  exposure. 


pleasing  results  on  all  panchomatic  emulsions. 
However,  if  your  photos  are  to  be  taken  in 
the  mountains  where  it  is  always  more  or 
less  hazy,  a red  filter  is  best.  It  will  make 
your  shots  as  crisp  and  clear  as  those  taken 
when  there  was  no  haze. 

(3)  Shoot  your  snow  photos  either  early  or 
late  in  the  day,  at  these  times  the  low  angle 
of  the  sun  throws  into  relief  all  the  high- 
lights and  shadows  of  your  subject. 

(4)  Try  to  under-expose  your  snow  nega- 
tives a little,  for  a slightly  thin  negative  will 
show  more  beautiful  detail  in  the  highlights 
and  is  much  easier  to  control  in  projection, 
thereby  permitting  greater  contrast  and 
brilliance  in  the  final  print.  If  possible  stop 
your  lens  down  to  f : 16  and  shoot  at  a shutter 
speed  of  1/50  to  1/100. 

(5)  In  snapping  snow  photos  where  there 
is  little  or  no  sun  visible,  try  to  arrange  your 
subjects  so  that  they  will  stand  out  in  re- 
lief against  the  snow.  Then  use  a slow 
shutter  speed  to  insure  the  proper  exposure, 
by  setting  your  camera  on  some  solid  object 
or  leaning  it  against  a tree,  so  as  not  to  cause 
any  vibration  that  will  blur  the  picture.  In 
fact,  always  use  a tripod  or  some  means  of 
steadying  your  camera  when  shooting  at 
shutter  speeds  of  less  than  1/100  of  a sec- 
ond. Hand-held  cameras  at  slow  shutter 
speeds  always  more  or  less  produce  pictures 
that  are  blurred. 

(6)  In  cold  weather  never  breath  on  filters 
or  lens  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  them. 
For  if  it  is  below  freezing  the  moisture  from 
your  breath  will  form  a thin  coating  of  ice 
on  them  that  will  be  hard  to  remove.  Also 
never  use  any  shutter  lubricants  that  will 
congeal  in  cold  weather,  or  your  shutter 
will  become  sluggish  and  ruin  your  pictures. 

(7)  If  it’s  snowing  carry  your  camera 
under  your  hunting  coat.  This  will  protect 
it  from  the  elements.  This  method  of  carry- 
ing your  camera  will  also  prevent  the  lens 
from  sweating  when  you  emerge  from  a 
warm  house  into  the  lower  temperature  out- 
doors. 


(8)  About  the  best  means  of  protecting 
your  camera  from  possible  damage  is  to 
purchase  a good  case.  The  ever-ready  type, 
which  as  the  name  implies  permits  the 
camera  to  be  used  without  removing  it  from 
the  case,  is  by  far  the  best  type  of  case. 
Accidental  dropping  of  the  camera  into  snow 
or  on  some  hard  surface  is  impossible  with 
this  type  of  case,  because  it  is  always  sus- 
pended from  a strap  around  the  neck. 

Next  month  watch  for  our  article  on 
“Action  Photos.” 

Editor’s  Note:  Mr.  Floss  will  attempt 
to  answer  questions  of  readers  concern- 
ing photography.  Mail  questions  to  Frank 
J.  Floss,  304  Seventh  Avenue,  Carnegie, 
Pa.  Enclose  a stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope  for  reply. 


NATIONAL  CASTING  CHAMPS 


The  1947  national  champions  of  the 
N.  A.  A.  C.  C.,  as  reported  officially,  are  as 
follows: 

Distance  events — 

%-ounce  bait,  Ben  Rice,  of  San  Francisco, 
383  feet;  %-ounce  bait,  John  Keidaisch,  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  311%  feet;  salmon  fly, 
Jimmie  Green,  of  San  Francisco,  198%  feet, 
and  trout  fly,  Marvin  Hedge,  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  165%  feet. 

Accuracy  events— 

Dry  fly,  Jim  Corbell,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.; 
wet  fly,  Jimmie  Greene,  of  San  Francisco; 
%-ounce  bait,  Charles  Sutphin,  of  Indianap- 
olis, and  %-ounce  bait,  Earl  Osten,  of 
Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Women’s  accuracy  events — 

Both  dry  fly  and  wet  fly.  Dorothy  Vogel, 
of  Patterson,  N.  J.;  %-ounce  bait,  Dorothy 
Hunty,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  and  %-ounce 
bait,  Adelea  McDonald,  of  Chicago. 

Junior  accuracy  events — 

Wet  fly,  Don  Vannice,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.; 
dry  fly,  Lee  Hardesty,  of  Detroit;  %-ounce 
bait,  Don  Vannice,  of  Long  Beach;  %-ounce 
bait,  Charlie  Bigley,  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Williamson  Leaves  Angler  Post 

The  Board  of  Fish  Commissioners 
announces,  with  regret,  the  resignation 
of  Richard  F.  Williamson  as  editor  of 
Pennsylvania  Angler. 

Since  August,  1946,  Mr.  Williamson 
has  edited  the  magazine  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  News  Editor  of  Grit,  the 
national  weekly  news-magazine  printed 
in  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Increasing  responsibilities  of  his 
position  with  Grit  have  made  it  im- 
possible for  Mr.  Williamson  to  continue 
to  devote  the  time  necessary  to  edi- 
torial direction  of  the  Angler. 

However,  he  will  continue  to  con- 
tribute articles  to  the  magazine — dis- 
cussing angling  and  angling  tactics 
under  his  well  known  pen-name,  Dick 
Fortney. 

Future  communications  and  contribu- 
tions intended  for  the  Angler  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners,  South  Office  Building, 
Harrisburg. 
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Common  Fish  of  Pennsylvania 


THE  EEL 

By  CARSTEN  AHRENS 


About  600  miles  from  the  United  States, 
almost  due  east  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
is  the  breeding  waters  of  the  eel,  one  of 
the  strangest  fish  in  existence.  Here  the 
Gulf  Stream  passes  on  its  eastward  flow. 
To  the  north  are  the  Bermuda  Islands;  to 
the  south  is  the  weird  Sargasso  Sea,  while 
below  are  several  miles  of  ocean.  And  far 
out  of  sight,  in  the  blackness  of  deep  water, 
the  eels  spawn.  No  one  has  ever  seen  them 
spawn,  but  the  fertilized  eggs  come  to  the 
surface  in  this  region  by  the  billions.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  a single  female  will 
lay  millions  of  eggs. 

In  this  same  general  area  the  eels  from 
Europe  spawn.  They  are  very  similar  to 
their  American  cousins.  Their  journey  to 
the  spawning  grounds  is  a much  longer  one; 
they  swim  for  five  months  to  make  the  trip. 
Oddly  enough,  while  eels  are  common 
enough  in  the  North  Atlantic,  they  are  never 
found  below  the  equator. 

The  eel  is  a true  fish,  although  it  seems 
to  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
snake.  It  is  thick  and  flexible  and  ultra- 
slippery.  Its  scales  are  buried  in  the  skin 
so  one  gets  the  impression  that  they  are 
lacking.  Numerous  tiny  glands  in  the  skin 
secrete  the  thick  layer  of  slippery  mucus 
that  always  covers  the  elongated  body. 

The  ability  of  the  eel  to  locomote  is  one 
of  its  most  amazing  qualities.  It  can  go 
anywhere!  Yet  there  are  no  limbs  to  aid 
it,  and  it  cannot  use  its  scales  as  snakes 
use  theirs.  It  has  nothing  but  its  powerful, 
tireless,  rapid  undulations  with  which  it 


drives  itself  wherever  it  wishes  to  go.  It 
undulates  through  water,  mud,  and  debris 
of  any  kind.  If  it  finds  its  pond  devoid  of 
food,  it  undulates  over  dry  land  and  migrates 
to  a better  stocked  pond. 

It  seems  to  be  able  to  exist  anywhere.  No 
water  is  too  polluted.  If  the  pond  dries  up, 
the  eel  can  bury  itself  in  the  mud  and  wait 
until  the  next  rain  makes  swimming  once 
more  possible.  While  it  usually  takes  in 
oxygen  through  its  gills,  it  can  breathe 
through  its  skin  as  the  worm  does. 

For  food  it  takes  everything  in  sight. 
There  could  hardly  be  a more  gluttonous 
fish.  It  kills  wantonly  and  becomes  a 
scavenger  when  it  has  gutted  out  the 
living.  It  will  gorge  itself  with  food  for 
weeks,  but  can  fast  if  necessary  for  equally 
long  periods. 

Only  the  females  enter  fresh  waters;  the 
males  are  marine.  After  hatching  far  out 
in  the  Atlantic,  they  make  their  way  to  the 
coast.  At  this  time  they  look  like  short 
strips  of  cellophane;  every  organ  in  the 
body  can  be  clearly  seen.  The  females  make 
their  way  up  our  streams,  where  they  live 
until  they  become  mature,  which  may  be  a 
quarter  of  a century  or  longer.  By  this  time 
they  may  be  five  or  six  feet  long  . . . much 
longer  than  the  mature  males  grow  to  be. 
Spawning  occurs  but  once;  death  follows 
deep  in  the  Atlantic. 

For  centuries  Europeans  have  considered 
their  species  of  the  eel  an  excellent  food 
fish.  It  grows  to  be  even  larger  than  its 
American  cousin. 


THE  MAN 
WHC 

KAN  AW 


T T WAS  about  four  years  ago  that  a man 
who  might  have  been — but  wasn’t — called 
Howard  Updegrove  disappeared  from  his 
home,  in  Western  Missouri.  Young,  phy- 
sically strong,  with  plenty  of  money  in  the 
bank,  owner  of  a large  farm,  single,  he  ran 
away  from — what?  No  one  knew,  unless  it 
was  because  he  had  lost  an  eye  in  an  acci- 
dent and  felt  himself  disfigured. 

Nearly  three  years  ago  a huge  man  around 
30  years  old  appeared  near  Branson,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sheperd  of  the  Hills  country, 
living  in  an  old,  abandoned  building  in  the 
wild-wooded  hills.  He  became  a hermit  who 
visited  town  with  increasing  rarity.  When 
funds  ran  out  the  visitor  sent  through  a 
$1,000  check  on  a Kansas  City  bank.  It  was 
good. 

One  day  relatives  came  looking  for  the 
Updegrove  who  had  disappeared,  sure  that 
the  hermit  of  Branson  was  their  man — but 
no  one  could  find  him.  He  had  heard  of  the 
search  and  vanished  from  sight. 

For  ten  months  that  included  one  whole 
winter  there  was  no  trace  of  him  except 
an  occasional  foot-print;  he  came  no  more 
to  buy  food,  not  even  from  the  isolated 
farm  families  he  had  once  visited — appear- 
ing, usually,  when  there  were  no  men  about, 
but  never  harming  anyone. 

Then  Bob  Smith,  a federal  wolf  trapper, 
and  Fred  Baker,  an  agent  of  the  state  con- 
servation commission,  stumbled  upon  a 
bearded,  half-naked,  long-haired  giant 
crouching  in  a wilderness  pasture.  The  wild 
man  fled  at  their  approach,  running  with 
awkward,  stooped  swiftness.  They  reported 
the  adventure. 

Recently,  two  reporters  entered  the  office 
of  Taney  County  Sheriff  G.  L.  Hunt,  at 
Forsyth.  Tall,  friendly  Sheriff  Hunt  knew 
the  sequel  and  told  it,  but  asked  that  names 
be  withheld. 

Taney  County’s  primitive  man  was  Howard 
Updegrove;  a brother  had  come  down  and 
asked  for  his  capture.  The  sheriff  organized 
a posse.  After  two  days  it  closed  in  on  the 
gaunt,  bearded  prey  as  he  crouched  in  a 
mulberry  tree,  eating  berries.  The  giant 
heard  them,  leaped  for  the  ground,  and  was 
breaking  away  when  his  brother  called  his 
name. 

Updegrove  stopped  and  stood  trembling 
while  the  men  took  him  in.  Today  he  is  re- 
covering from  his  life  in  the  wilds. 

He  never  harmed  anyone,  the  sheriff  said. 
He  avoided  humans,  but  no  dog  ever  barked 
at  him.  The  man  was  in  surprisingly  good 
physical  condition  when  captured,  although 
he  had  lived  through  a winter’s  cruel 
weather  with  almost  no  clothing,  no  known 
source  of  food,  and  no  cooking  utensils. 

— From  The  Missouri  Conservationist 
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POINTERS  ABOUT  WORMS 


Editor’s  Note:  One  of  the  greatest  trout  ever 
caught  in  Pennsylvania — a brownie  31  Inches 
long,  Z0y2  inches  in  girth,  and  weighing  15J4 
pounds — was  taken  by  Don  Martin,  of  Fort 
Hunter,  Harrisburg.  The  Angler  has  invited  Mr. 
Martin  to  tell  the  story  of  his  feat.  It  follows. 

About  the  middle  of  May  I was  fishing  in 
the  old  mill  dam  which  is  the  beginning  of 
the  stream  known  as  Big  Springs,  in  Cum- 
berland County. 

Just  before  darkness  settled  over  the  big 
pond  I noticed  a large  fish  in  the  clear 
water.  George  James,  the  local  fish  warden, 
was  in  the  vicinity,  and  we  concluded  that 
the  fish  must  be  a trout,  since  there  are  no 
pike  in  this  body  of  water. 

Several  weeks  later  I returned  to  Big 
Springs.  It  was  early  afternoon  and  raining, 
with  a little  thunder.  I put  on  my  waders, 
fly  vest,  and  a short  raincoat,  put  my  creel 
and  net  over  the  raincoat,  and  waded  out 
to  the  big  hole  which  is  about  12  or  15  feet 
deep  and  100  feet  in  diameter. 

I was  using  a small  bucktail  fly,  and  after 
four  or  five  casts  raised  a small  brook  trout. 
Then  I decided  to  change  flies,  turning  to  a 
small  black  fly  and  a spinner,  something 
I hoped  would  attract  the  attention  of  the 
large  trout. 

After  several  false  casts  I placed  the  fly 
and  spinner  across  the  deep  pool  and  let 
it  sink  for  a count  of  15,  then  began  the 
retrieve  very  slowly,  with  short  twitches 
of  the  rod. 

When  the  lure  was  about  half  way  across 
the  pool  I saw  the  big  fish  coming  after  the 
fly.  I did  not  vary  the  speed  of  the  retrieve, 
and  when  I felt  the  fish  strike  the  lure  I set 
the  hook  gently,  for  I was  using  a leader 
tapered  to  3X. 

The  fish  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pool  and  began  to  shake  its  head.  I kept  all 
the  bend  in  the  rod  that  I felt  my  leader 
would  stand.  After  some  minutes  the  trout 
finally  moved  off  the  bottom  and  began  to 
run  from  one  side  of  the  pool  to  the  other. 

There  are  several  old  fence  rails  stuck 
along  the  sides  of  the  pool,  and  several  times 
the  fish  made  runs  for  these,  but  by  ex- 
erting considerable  pressure  on  the  light 
rod,  I was  always  able  to  turn  the  trout 
before  any  damage  could  be  done. 

Finally,  after  a long  time,  the  runs  be- 
came shorter,  and  the  fish  obviously  began 
to  tire.  I kept  continued  pressure  on  the 
trout  and  forced  the  fish  to  swim  from  one 
side  of  the  pool  to  the  other,  until  I finally 
had  it  in  front  of  me. 

I was  standing  in  mud  and  water  up  to 
my  waist.  I took  my  net  from  my  shoulder 
and  placed  it  in  front  of  the  fish— and  im- 
mediately realized  it  would  be  impossible 
to  lift  the  fish  out,  for  it  was  one-fourth 
in  the  net  and  three-fourths  outside. 

I put  the  net  away  and  decided  to  play 
the  fish  some  more.  This  continued  until 
the  trout  lay  on  its  side  against  my  legs. 
Convinced  there  was  no  more  fight  left,  f 
laid  my  rod  down  among  the  weeds  that 
grow  from  the  mui  bottom  which  surrounds 
the  pool  and,  carefully  using  both  hands, 
grabbed  the  fish  by  its  gills. 

The  huge  trout  made  one  last  splash  and 


cut  my  fingers  a little,  but  the  battle  was 
all  over.  I got  a good  hold  with  one  hand, 
picked  up  my  rod  with  the  other,  and  then 
waded  to  shore,  killed  the  fish,  took  off  my 
waders,  and  headed  for  Carlisle.  I think  I 
had  played  my  fish  more  than  an  hour  be- 
fore landing  it. 

I wanted  to  show  my  catch  to  Warden 
James,  but  he  had  gone  out,  so  I went  to 
the  home  of  Johnny  King.  He  rushed  me 
to  his  kitchen,  where  he  washed  the  fish 
and  weighed  and  measured  it. 

Several  things  made  it  possible  for  me  to 
land  this  fish.  The  fish  was  hooked  very 
solidly  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  this 
placed  the  spinner  at  the  teeth  line,  pre- 
venting any  cutting  of  the  leader.  The 
greater  break  was  that  the  fish  did  not  de- 
cide to  leave  the  pool  and  go  down  stream, 
taking  off  all  of  my  line  and  tearing  the 
leader. 

I have  fished  a great  deal,  but  this  par- 
ticular incident  is  the  highlight.  Every  de- 
tail of  the  episode  will  remain  a cherished 
memory  down  through  the  years. 


ANGLING  BRIEFS 

Muskellunge  eggs  are  small,  averaging 
about  50,000  to  a quart. 

Drink  sparingly  of  water  in  strange  places. 
It  may  cause  dysentery  or  be  constipating 
until  you  become  accustomed  to  it. 


The  secret  of  a long  cast  is  to  be  sure  that 
the  line  has  time  to  stretch  out  its  full  length 
on  the  back  cast  before  you  bring  it  into  the 
forward  position. 


Vibrations  which  originate  on  the  bed  of 
a stream  below  a fish  will  not  disturb  it 
nearly  so  much  as  those  at  a point  upstream. 


Minnows  that  are  kept  in  a live-box  will 
thrive  twice  as  long  if  the  box  is  kept  in 
fairly  deep  water  instead  of  in  shallow  water 
close  to  the  shore  of  a stream  or  lake. 


Digging  for  worms  needs  very  little  prac- 
tice or  instruction.  Worms  are  found  in 
moist  soil  that  is  not  packed  too  much,  es- 
pecially in  shady  areas  or  under  logs  and 
rocks  if  the  season  is  dry.  Although  worms 
usually  stay  in  the  moist  soil  as  near  the 
surface  as  possible,  they  have  been  known 
to  bore  to  a depth  of  eight  feet. 

Several  liquid  preparations  have  reached 
the  markets  during  the  past  year  that  take 
the  backache  out  of  worm  digging  by  forc- 
ing the  worms  out  of  the  ground  to  the 
surface,  where  they  may  be  picked  up  with 
ease  and  placed  in  some  old  tomato  can. 

Most  of  these  mixtures  are  inexpensive 
and  really  do  the  job.  They  simply  promote 
a chemical  action  in  the  soil  that  quickly 
uses  up  the  oxygen,  and  since  the  worm 
depends  on  oxygen  to  live  it  makes  a quick 
exit  out  of  the  ground.  In  a few  minutes 
conditions  are  back  to  normal,  and  unless  it 
finds  itself  in  the  tomato  can  the  worm  goes 
back  home  again. 

For  those  fishermen  who  usually  decide 
to  wet  a line  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
a miniature  worm  farm  around  the  garage 
or  in  a corner  of  the  garden  will  provide 
a ready  supply  of  bait.  To  attract  the  worms 
and  hold  them  in  this  area,  all  that  is  needed 
is  a supply  of  food  that  worms  like.  Used 
coffee  grounds  sprinkled  over  the  “farm/’ 
with  an  occasional  addition  of  a little  corn 
meal,  will  do  the  trick. 

A good  method  of  keeping  worms  after 
they  have  been  dug  is  to  obtain  a supply  of 
moss  from  a tree  nursery  or  florist,  wash 
it,  and  wring  out  the  excess  water.  Place 
this  in  a stone  jar  or  in  a tightly-built 
wooden  box.  Place  worms  in  the  moss,  and 
once  a week  pour  in  a small  quantity  of 
sweet  milk.  Worms  will  keep  indefinitely. 
There  is  one  good  thing  to  remember,  how- 
ever. When  keeping  worms  they  must  be 
whole  and  alive.  A few  dead  worms  in 
a container  will  ruin  the  whole  supply. 


The  less  one  investigates  the  mechanism 
of  a reel  the  better  service  it  will  give.  If 
one  does  take  the  reel  apart,  a screw -driver 
which  is  made  for  the  purpose  should  be 
used. 


This  is  the  monster  caught  hy  Mr.  Martin.  The  picture  is  used  through  the  courtesy  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce. 
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FISHING  ON  SPRING  CREEK 


By  GLENN  A.  SHIMMEL 


f")NE  day  Chet  came  out  to  our  place.  He 
and  Dad  were  talking  about  their  fish- 
ing trips.  After  awhile  Chet  wanted  to  know 
if  Dad  wanted  to  go  fishing.  Of  course  Dad 
said  “yes,”  so  Chet  said  to  be  up  at  his 
place  at  six  o’clock  Saturday  morning. 

The  days  flew  fast,  and  at  last  it  was 
Saturday  morning.  I had  to  get  up  at  five 
o’clock  and  get  my  tackle,  flies,  and  leaders 
in  my  fishing  vest.  We  got  up  at  Chet’s 
just  as  he  was  eating  breakfast.  As  soon  as 
I stepped  in  the  door  he  started  teasing  me 
for  not  catching  any  fish  the  other  time  we 
were  at  Spring  Creek.  And  then  he  went 
down  to  get  the  car  out  of  the  garage. 

On  the  way  down  Chet  was  always  pull- 
ing smart  ones  on  me  and  I was  giving  them 
right  back  to  him. 

When  we  got  down  to  Spring  Creek  the 
water  was  as  clear  as  a crystal,  and  we 
thought  it  would  be  good  fishing.  And  it 
was. 

The  first  thing  when  we  got  down  there 
was  to  dig  some  bait.  While  Dad  was  out 
in  the  middle  fishing  I was  digging  bait. 

In  about  ten  minutes  I was  fishing  too. 
The  first  fish  Dad  caught  was  a seven  and 
a half  incher;  we  took  the  intestines  out  of 
it.  We  started  to  fish  again.  In  about  a 
half  hour  I caught  one  eight  incher.  By  that 
time  Dad  had  four. 

It  was  lunch  time  now,  and  we  got  in  the 
car  and  got  our  lunches.  We  sat  there  and 
ate  our  sandwiches,  tea,  and  cake. 

Dad  had  lost  his  badger  spider  in  the 
morning,  so  he  got  out  his  equipment  and 
fastened  his  vise  to  the  bumper  of  the  car 
and  started  to  tie  another. 

After  it  was  all  tied  he  waded  out  and 
caught  a twelve  and  a half  incher  right  off 
the  bat. 

There  were  two  old  gentlemen  beside  us, 
and  when  they  saw  him  catch  that  big  one 
you  should  have  seen  those  old  gentlemen 
scramble  out  in  the  water  and  cast  in. 

About  an  hour  later  Dad  had  one  about 
twelve  inches,  and  it  got  loose.  After  while 
he  got  a hold  of  a nice  sized  fish,  and  he 
told  me  I could  play  it  in.  I got  it  almost 
up  to  me.  I picked  up  the  leader  and  was 
going  to  take  the  hook  out  of  his  mouth,  and 
when  I touched  the  trout’s  mouth  he  went 
flop!  back  into  the  water.  Dad  said  I just 
looked  as  if  I were  going  to  dive  in  after  it. 

After  that  I thought  that  I almost  had  to 
catch  a fish.  Two  hours  passed,  and  I 
hadn’t  caught  any  yet.  After  Dad  caught 
his  sixth  fish  I was  only  on  my  second  one. 
After  a while  we  decided  to  go  up  the  stream 
a couple  of  miles,  so  we  got  into  the  car 
and  started.  We  did  not  see  any  thing  on 
the  way  up,  but  when  we  got  up  there  we 
saw  lots  of  jumps  but  only  a couple  of 
fishermen.  So  we  got  out  of  the  car  and 
got  our  rods  put  together  and  started  to  fish. 
Dad  said  he  was  going  to  go  on  up  stream, 
so  Chet  and  I stayed  there  and  fished.  I 
only  caught  two  fish  down  there,  but  when 
Dad  came  back  he  had  two  pretty  big  fish. 


GLENN  A.  SHIMMEL 


I imagine  that  they  ran  about  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  long. 

In  about  a half  an  hour  we  saw  some  peni- 
tentiary horses  going  back  to  the  bam.  I 
wanted  to  ride  one  but  Dad  wouldn’t  let  me. 
So  I didn’t  get  to  ride  any  horse  that  day. 

I fished  some  more  and  caught  none. 
After  a while  I heard  Dad  yell  “Ride  ’em 
cowboy,”  then  I looked  up  and  there  he  had 
a hold  of  one  about  fourteen  inches.  When 
he  got  it  out  on  the  bank  and  we  cleaned  it 
and  he  measured  it  and  it  was  thirteen  and 
a half  inches  long.  Then  he  went  back  up 
the  stream  and  I decided  to  go  up  stream 
too.  I stopped  along  the  way  where  I saw 
a sort  of  an  island  of  grass.  I had  only  fished 
there  a while  and  then  decided  to  go  on  up 
where  Dad  was. 

On  the  way  up  I saw  a snake  lying  in  the 
grass.  At  first  I thought  it  was  alive,  but 
I looked  closer  and  it  was  a dead  water 
snake. 

When  I got  up  to  where  Dad  was  he  said 
he  hadn’t  had  any  luck,  but  he  said  there 
was  one  along  some  grass  roots.  He  said 
he  had  seen  it  jump  at  a damsel  fly,  so  I 
got  my  hat  off  and  tried  to  catch  a damsel 
fly.  I caught  one  and  put  in  on  my  hook 
and  started  to  cast  in,  and  I didn’t  have  any 
luck. 

After  awhile  I saw  Chet  coming  up.  He 
had  taken  his  fly  off  and  wanted  to  go  home. 
I told  him  about  this  trout  in  there,  but  I 
couldn’t  catch  it,  so  he  cast  in  without  any 
fly  on  and  I asked  him  what  kind  of  a fly  he 
had  on,  I knew  he  hadn’t  any  fly  on,  and 
he  said  it  was  a snake  fly.  We  went  home 
then,  but  I was  ready  to  go  fishing  again 
any  time. 


Some  old-timers  say  ordinary  laundry 
soap,  cut  into  blocks,  can  be  used  for  catfish 
bait. 


Double  Negative 

By  JAMES  R.  HAYES 


\ IN’T  no  bass  in  this  lake,”  snorted  the 
oldtimer  between  squirts  of  tobacco 
juice.  “Ain’t  never  been  no  bass  here.  Noth- 
in’ but  catfish  an’  sunnies.” 

Then,  having  committed  himself,  he  leaned 
back  against  the  boat  house,  signifying  that 
the  matter  was  closed.  Bill  and  I shrugged, 
sighed  in  unison,  and  started  walking  up  the 
lake  shore.  Something  in  the  sharpness  oi 
the  native  son’s  denial  suggested  a cover-up. 

“Ain’t  no  bass,”  mimicked  Bill  when  we 
were  out  of  earshot.  “Well,  double  negative 
makes  a positive.  I hope  his  information  is 
as  faulty  as  his  grammar.  Seventy  miles  is 
too  far  to  travel  for  catfish.” 

Ten  minutes  of  walking  brought  us  to  an 
old  boatdock  leading  into  the  lake.  The 
boards  were  water-soaked  and  rotting,  but 
with  cautious  stepping  we  boarded  and  be- 
gan plugging.  It  was  an  ideal  spot.  Patches 
of  reeds  and  cat-tails  lined  the  shallows  on 
either  side,  while  the  rocky-bottomed  depths 
ahead  promised  interesting  plugging  water. 

Bill  favored  the  deep  water  and  began 
casting  a spoon.  I attached  a surface  plug 
and  shot  a few  casts  into  the  shallows.  On 
my  fourth  cast  a husky  small-mouth  came 
charging  from  the  reeds  to  make  a liar  of 
our  boathouse  informant  and  to  give  me  a 
lively  five-minute  battle. 

Bill  tied  into  a big  pickerel  shortly  after 
I landed  my  fish.  So  it  went.  After  a time 
it  became  a contest  between  us  to  see  who 
could  miss  the  most  consecutive  strikes. 
Bill  won.  The  darn  fish  just  wouldn’t  stay 
off  my  hook. 

Two  hours  later,  with  some  fine  bass  on 
the  stringer,  we  tired  of  the  circus  and  re- 
turned to  the  car.  I favored  giving  the 
boathouse  a wide  berth,  but  Bill  was  not 
to  be  denied.  The  old-timer  was  still  perched 
by  the  boat  house  when  we  walked  by. 

“Nice  catfish  you  got  here,  stranger,” 
grinned  Bill,  holding  up  his  stringer  of  two 
and  three-pound  bass.  “We  got  a few  of 
those  sunfish  too.  See  you  next  week.” 

The  local  shifted  his  chew  to  the  opposite 
cheek,  leaned  forward,  and  loosed  a stream 
of  tobacco  juice  into  the  lake. 

“Fisherman,”  he  snorted,  “bah!” 

MORAL:  Always  seek  the  advice  of  local 
characters.  They  are  familiar  with  the 
waters  and  can  tell  you  all  about  the  fishing. 
Listen  carefully,  nod  earnestly,  humor  them. 
Then  forget  everything  they  told  you.  They 
may  be  protecting  their  favorite  fishing  spots. 


Tackle  Box  Repair  Kit 
A fi'e,  a small  bottle  of  the  best  reel  oil, 
a D-dr  of  small  pliers  and  a screw-driver 
should  be  in  every  tackle  box.  These  articles 
are  the  essentials  of  a repair  kit. 
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TYPICAL  PROBLEMS 

( From  Page  1) 

All  during  the  growing  season  these  bass 
showed  normal  growth  and  mortality.  Small, 
jelly-like  masses  about  the  size  of  a quarter 
were  observed  as  being  attached  to  the  wire 
meshes  of  the  boxes,  rocks,  and  decaying 
plant  life  where  the  boxes  were  suspended. 
Little  significance  was  given  to  these  organ- 
isms, as  they  appeared  to  be  harmless  to  the 
fish  and  the  fish  appeared  to  feed  in  and 
about  the  organisms. 

In  early  September,  when  the  hatchery 
men  started  to  remove  the  bass  from  the 
wire  boxes,  a high  mortality  occured  when 
the  fish  allotment  was  taken  from  the  area. 
When  the  attendants  noticed  the  distress  of 
the  fish,  they  ceased  work  immediately  and 
sent  for  the  hatchery  superintendent,  J.  L. 
Zettle.  Mr.  Zettle  noted  that  in  removing 
the  bass  from  the  wire  boxes  the  nets  were 
crushing  these  jelly-like  masses.  He  associ- 
ated this  with  the  loss  of  the  fish. 

The  fish  in  the  remainder  of  the  boxes 
were  removed  in  such  a manner  that  these 
organisms  were  not  disturbed.  The  path- 
ologist, Mr.  Bradford,  again  went  to  work  on 
this  problem,  and  he  definitely  proved  that 
the  crushing  of  these  organisms  is  very  toxic 
to  fish.  Apparently,  when  the  organism  is 
crushed,  it  throws  off  some  liquid  that  is 
deadly  to  the  fish.  This  jelly-like  mass  was 
recognized  as  belonging  to  the  order  of 
bryozoan,  but  the  particular  species  to  date 
has  not  been  identified. 

The  men  who  manage  and  operate  the 
fish-producing  plants  for  the  Board  of  Fish 
Commissioners  are  in  an  intense  farming  ac- 
tivity, and  they  learn  to  be  about  as  in- 
genious as  the  average  farmer  in  his  work. 

In  the  same  pond  where  these  boxes  were 
carried  vras  a large  crop  of  catfish,  yellow 
perch,  and  sunfish.  Had  these  fish  been  re- 
moved in  the  conventional  manner  and  these 
organisms  crushed,  it  probably  would  have 
resulted  in  destroying  a great  portion  of  the 
year’s  work. 

To  offset  this,  an  electronic  fish-chasing  de- 
vice was  developed  by  the  Board’s  Engineer, 
Thomas  F.  O’Hara,  and  the  fish  were  re- 
moved without  seriously  disturbing  these 
organisms. 

This  electronic  fish-chaser  is  not  a Buck 
Rogers  product.  It  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Burkey  Electric  Screen.  This  electric  screen 
is  used  to  prevent  the  migration  of  fish.  It 
throws  off  at  very  frequent  intervals  harm- 
less electric  impulses  which  will  shock  but 
will  not  paralyze.  The  sensation  to  a per- 
son within  reach  of  the  screen  is  similar  to 
being  pricked  by  many  pins.  We  assume 
that  it  has  a similar  effect  on  the  fish,  as  they 
rapidly  get  out  of  the  way  of  these  electric 
impulses. 

An  outfit,  consisting  of  an  110-volt  alter- 
nating current  power  plant  and  an  electronic 
generator,  was  installed  in  a rowboat,  with 
the  electrodes  suspended  in  the  water  from 
the  bow  of  the  boat.  As  the  boat  moved 
through  the  water,  the  electric  impulses 
chased  the  fish  ahead  of  it.  That  answered 
the  purpose  of  conventional  drag  seining  but 
did  not  disturb  the  organisms  on  the  pond 
bottom  . 


Electric  fish  screen  in  operation.  Electrical  impulses  drive  the  fish  ahead  of  the  boat. 
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MOON  AND  ITS  EFFECTS 

( From  Page  4) 

don,  listing  the  results  of  an  extensive  num- 
ber of  experiments  with  giant  growth.  This 
was  written  by  Mr.  M.  Kolisko  and  was  later 
published  in  book  form,  titled  “MOON  AND 
PLANT  GROWTH.”  The  book  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Rudolph  Steiner  Bookshops,  35 
Park  Road,  London,  N.W.l,  England. 

This  report  shows  that  field  crops  and 
garden  vegetables  which  are  planted  two 
days  before  the  full  moon  (so  that  they  may 
take  advantage  of  the  full  waxing  period  to 
get  their  start)  grow  faster  and  produce 
better  crops  than  plantings  made  at  any 
other  time,  A farmer  in  Kenya  Colony. 
South  Africa,  reports  that  this  method  has 
shown  an  increase  in  yield  on  his  farm  of 
from  30%  to  40%.  For  the  past  ten  years 
The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England 
has  been  conducting  rather  extensive  experi- 
ments along  these  same  lines  with  much  the 
same  results.  For  additional  information, 
write  The  National  Horticultural  Magazine 
of  this  country. 

There  is  a great  deal  more  that  has  been 
learned  of  the  moon  and  its  effects  but,  un- 
fortunately, there  is  neither  time  nor  space 
here  to  deal  with  generalities.  Let’s  get 
down  to  the  subject  matter  in  hand — fishing. 

Mr.  Hayes  states  that  “the  myth”  (mean- 
ing any  belief  that  the  moon  has  any  con- 
trol over  anything)  “has  many  variations.” 
Then  he  enumerates.  I’ll  give  you  his 
“variations.”  (All  the  words  in  quotes  are 
his.) 

“(a)  bass  will  not  feed  under  a full  moon 
phase.”  Goodness  only  knows  where  he 
found  that  one.  Made  it  up,  probably.  Of 
course  bass  feed  during  the  full  moon. 
Throughout  the  middle  west  a great  many 
anglers  will  go  night  fishing  only  when 
there  is  a bright,  round  moon  in  the  sky. 
And  they  catch  fish. 

“ (b)  trout  are  adverse  to  a change  of 
lunar  quarters.”  That’s  a strange  way  to 
word  it,  but  I think  his  meaning  is  clear. 
Well — the  Mary  Pickford  trophy  for  the 
largest  brook  trout  to  be  taken  in  Ontario 
annually  was  won  for  three  consecutive 
years  by  trout  that  were  taken  right  smack 
during  the  dark  of  the  moon.  Those  three 
fish,  all  record  breakers,  certainly  were  not 
“adverse  to  a change  of  lunar  quarters.” 
Also,  these  same  three  trout  struck  during 
major  Solunar  Periods. 

“(c)  muskies  are  less  apt  to  be  on  their 
feed  during  new  moon  phases.” 

Oh,  Brother!  That’s  the  very  time  that 
they  are  active.  It  was  during  the  new  moon 
that  a well-known  outdoor  writer  (I’ll  give 
you  his  name  if  you’re  interested)  hooked 
and  landed  seventeen  muskies  in  less  than 
three  hours.  During  September,  1947,  the 
Wisconsin  Conservation  Department  wrote 
me  to  advise  that  the  new  world-record 
musky — sixty-four  pounds  and  eight  ounces 
— was  taken  during  the  new  moon  and,  in- 
cidentally, during  a major  Solunar  Period. 

And  finally,  enumerates  Mr.  Hayes,  “From 
the  Deep  South  we  hear  the  ‘moon  up,  moon 
down’  version.” 

At  least  three  generations  of  southern 
market  hunters,  and  probably  more,  sched- 
uled their  important  fishing  and  hunting 
trips  to  coincide  with  the  moon  up-moon 
down  rule.  Refer,  Miss  Margaret  Rawlings’ 


Grant  Alt,  of  Dallas,  R.  D.  3,  Luzerne  County, 
and  Robert  Culp,  of  Huntsville,  Luzerne  County, 
with  a walleyed  pike  30  inches  long  and  weigh- 
ing 9 pounds,  2 ounces  and  also  small-mouthed 
bass,  the  largest  measuring  20  inches.  The  fish 
were  taken  in  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna River  near  Meshoppen. 


excellent  book,  SOUTH  MOON  UNDER, 
(Scribner,  1935)  and  also  her  next  book, 
THE  YEARLING. 

Then  Mr.  Hayes  brings  “the  matter  closer 
home”  and  states  that  “many  Pennsylvania 
anglers  still  believe  that  brown  trout  will 
not  feed  in  bright  moonlight.”  Truly,  the 
man  is  nothing  short  of  a genius  when  it 
comes  to  quoting  moon  beliefs  incorrectly. 
There  may  be  some  men  who  feel  that  way 
but  this  is  far  from  the  general  belief.  I’ve 
had  some  excellent  dry  fly  fishing,  both  in 
Brodhead’s  Creek  in  the  Poconos  and  in 
Loyalsock  Creek  in  Lycoming  County  when 
the  full  moon  was  so  bright  that  I could 
have  read  a newspaper  by  its  light. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  the  great  majority 
of  rules-of-thumb  about  the  effects  of  the 
moon  on  the  behavior  of  fish  are  hand-me- 
downs  from  the  days  when  grandpa  and  his 
cronies  were  fishing  with  poles  that  “grew 
on  every  hickory  tree.”  Some  of  these  rules 
are  perfectly  sound  and  have  stood  the  test 
of  time.  I’m  not  clear  as  to  just  what  con- 
stitutes solid,  irrefutable,  scientific  proof  in 
things  of  this  sort,  and  I don’t  think  that 
anybody  else  is  either.  You  will  always 
find  some  dissenters,  no  matter  how  much 
evidence  you  introduce.  About  all  I can 
do  is  to  give  you  the  rules  and  the  evidence 
and  let  you  judge  for  yourself. 

For  a matter  of  ten  or  twelve  years  I made 
it  my  business  to  check  up  on  the  data  sur- 
rounding record  catches  as  accounts  of  them 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  the  outdoor 
magazines.  Sometimes  this  data  was  easy 
to  obtain;  again  it  required  considerable 
correspondence  to  get  the  facts.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I managed  to  get  complete  informa- 
tion on  more  than  two  hundred  of  these. 
They  included  both  record  fish  and  record 
numbers  of  fish.  While  their  general  pat- 
tern didn’t  tally  up  to  one  hundred  per  cent 
(few  things  do)  at  least  it  was  close. 

Approximately  ninety-seven  per  cent  of 
these  record  performances  had  three  things 


in  common.  They  were  made  during  the 
dark  of  the  moon;  they  were  made  during 
the  noon  hours  of  the  day  in  June,  July,  anJ 
August — right  under  the  hot  mid-day  sun; 
and,  to  the  confusion  of  Mr.  Hayes,  they 
were  made  during  major  Solunar  Periods. 
After  all,  you  can’t  quarrel  with  results. 
That’s  one  moon  belief  that  is  a solid  enough 
peg  to  support  the  weight  of  your  hat — and 
your  creel. 

Another  rule  of  the  moon  that  has  been 
tested  and  found  substantial  is  that  fish  time 
their  feeding  periods  according  to  daily  and 
hourly  moon  position.  It  is  on  that  very 
rule  that  the  Solunar  Theory  is  based. 

As  this  is  being  written,  the  fourteenth 
annual  edition  of  the  SOLUNAR  TABLES  is 
being  set  in  type.  The  first  printing  of  the 
1948  edition  is  a large  one,  its  cost  running 
well  up  into  four  figures,  not  including  a 
decimal  point.  That  would  bring  it  to  six 
figures. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  can’t  print — 
and  sell — annually  that  many  books  if  those 
books  are  based  on  “mysticism,”  “myth,”  or 
a “fixation”  which  is  “even  now  perpetuated 
by  members  of  the  astrological  cult,  mystic 
sons  of  the  all  powerful  zodiac.”  (Incident- 
ally, I would  appreciate  knowing  more  about 
those  mystic  sons  of  the  all  powerful  zodiac. 
Maybe  he  just  made  up  that  one  too.) 

Instead,  the  SOLUNAR  TABLES  are  the 
product  of  about  twenty-two  years  of  pretty 
hard  work.  That  they  are  not  a public 
swindle  is  amply  attested  by  the  fact  that 
we  sell  them,  year  after  year,  to  the  same 
people — thousands  of  them.  Also,  a high 
percentage  of  the  names  in  our  active  direct - 
mail  file  is  composed  of  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers,  ministers,  and  so  on — intelligent 
professional  men  who  are  not  easily  fooled 
by  “myths.”  We  publish  these  books  in  good 
faith  and  our  claims  for  them  are  fair  and 
reliable. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I can’t  understand  what 
would  prompt  Mr.  Hayes  to  attempt  to 
undo,  evidently  rather  carelessly  and  off- 
hand, the  results  of  over  twenty  years  of 
work  and  effort  on  the  part  of  another. 
Maybe  he  just  had  an  idea  and  didn’t  stop 
to  think  about  it  too  much.  I wouldn’t  know. 
But  I do  know  this.  When  a man  sets  out 
to  debunk  something,  he  is  wise  if  he  makes 
sure  of  his  facts  before  he  makes  his  cam- 
paign public  property.  Mr.  Hayes  didn’t 
take  the  trouble.  Consequently,  his  con- 
clusions, if  you  could  call  them  that,  are  as 
faulty  as  his  research  was  lax.  Non-con- 
structive,  adverse  criticism  never  did  any- 
body very  much  harm.  It’s  a pretty  good 
idea,  when  you  go  hunting,  to  make  sure 
that  your  gun  is  loaded. 


Bass  Really  Are  Fighters 
If  the  highly-praised  Atlantic  salmon  had 
the  same  gameness  as  a small-mouthed  black 
bass,  a 40-pound  salmon  would  be  able  to 
leap  40  feet  in  the  air,  and  only  a steel  wire 
would  hold  it. 


Temporary  Rod  Repairs 
If  the  tip  of  a rod  becomes  loose  while 
fishing,  simply  heat  it  with  a match  and  then 
press  it  firmly  into  place.  The  glue  will  melt 
when  hot,  and  when  cooled  will  hold  the  tip 
in  place  until  permanent  repairs  can  be  made. 
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Insect  life  is  important  to  any  trout  stream.  This  picture  of  a typical  trout  brook  was  taken 
by  Frank  R.  Wallace,  of  Wilkes-Barre. 


TROUT  STREAM  INSECTS 

( From  Page  5) 

One  evening  later,  just  before  dark,  the 
flies — now  all  transformed  into  Grey  and 
Black  Drakes — started  their  erratic  mating 
flight  over  the  water,  and  the  prospects  of 
a future  crop  appeared  most  hopeful. 

Feeling  that  the  experiment  could  not 
help  but  be  a success,  I dispatched  a letter 
to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Fish  Commission, 
urging  them  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
stocking  the  Middle  Creek  with  brown  trout. 
I might  say  that  this  creek  is  rather  warm; 
however,  it  is  tributary  to  Swift  Run,  a 
cold  water  mountain  stream  unexcelled  for 
brook  trout,  and  I felt  confident  that  if  brown 
trout  were  placed  in  it  they  would  survive 
and  thrive.  In  my  letter  I mentioned  that 
the  Middle  Creek  contained  an  abundance  of 
minnow  and  insect  life,  with  plenty  of  cover, 
but  no  mention  was  made  of  my  efforts  to 
transplant  the  Green  Drake. 

Consideration  was  given  to  my  letter,  and 
the  Board  sent  one  of  their  stream  survey 
men  to  make  an  investigation.  His  findings 
confirmed  my  predictions  that  the  stream 
would  be  acceptable  for  brown  trout,  with 
the  result  that  the  Middle  Creek  was  ac- 
cordingly stocked  and  put  on  the  list  for 
future  yearly  stocking.  How  well  the  fish 
have  adjusted  themselves  to  their  new  en- 
vironment can  best  be  judged  from  the  great 
number  of  anglers  who  yearly  fly-fish  the 
stream. 

Four  four  successive  years  I was  on  the 
Middle  Creek  from  the  twenty-eighth  of 
May  until  the  thirteenth,  the  period  in 
which  I estimated  the  fly  would  emerge  from 
the  water,  but  the  results  again  proved  most 
discouraging.  The  newly  transplanted  brown 
trout  had  taken  hold  well,  but  the  only  in- 
sects that  were  abroad  were  the  Pale  Eve- 
ning Duns,  Ephemerella  dorothea;  the  March 
Browns,  Stenonema  vicorium;  and  the  Ginger 
Quill  Duns,  Stenonema  fuscum.  Nowhere 
were  the  Green  Drakes  in  evidence. 

While  driving  home  that  night  I had  a 
sudden  inspiration.  Perhaps  the  flies  were 
emerging  later  than  the  time  in  which  I 
anticipated  their  arrival.  All  evidence 
seemed  to  point  that  way,  for  the  Pale 
Evening  Duns,  the  March  Browns,  and  the 
Ginger  Quills  all  appeared  on  other  streams 
around  the  same  vicinity  approximately  a 
week  earlier  than  on  the  Middle  Creek. 
If  those  flies  were  a week  late,  then  it  was 
also  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  Green 
Drakes  might  be  doing  the  same. 

The  following  year  I timed  my  arrival  to 
be  on  the  Middle  Creek  from  June  the 
second  until  the  sixth. 

On  June  the  second,  while  fly-fishing  the 
creek,  I noticed  a large  insect  that  had 
sprung  from  the  water  and  was  leisurely 
riding  down  on  the  current.  It  was  too  far 
away  to  distinguish  it  clearly.  It  had  pro- 
ceeded a distance  of  some  ten  feet  when  a 
large  brown  trout  rose  slowly  to  the  sur- 
face, opened  its  mouth,  and  gulped  it  down. 

From  the  studied  and  deliberate  way  in 
which  the  trout  took  the  fly  it  appeared  that 
it  would  rise  again,  since  it  was  apparent 
that  the  fish  was  definitely  feeding  on  in- 
sects. I don’t  recall  what  fly  I had  on  the 
leader  at  the  ' time,  but  no  sooner  had  it 
floated  over  the  fish  when  it  rose  up  and 
took  it  solidly.  The  trout  was  a large  one, 


quite  active,  racing  here  and  there,  but  after 
a time  I got  in  control  of  it  and  very  soon 
thereafter  led  it  into  the  net.  It  was  a beauti- 
ful, well  conditioned  fish  twenty  inches 
long,  one  of  the  largest  I have  ever  taken 
out  of  the  Middle  Creek. 

Scrambling  out  on  the  bank,  I knocked  the 
fish  on  the  head,  took  out  the  knife,  and 
made  a post  mortem  examination  on  the  spot. 
From  the  stomach  contents  it  was  apparent 
that  the  fly  the  trout  had  just  taken  was  a 
Green  Drake,  and  to  say  that  I was  over- 
joyed would  be  putting  it  mildly. 

An  examination  of  the  foliage  bordering 
the  stream  disclosed  numerous  Green  Drakes 
clinging  to  the  underside,  and  the  following 
evening  we  had  a great  May  fly  carnival. 

As  a matter  of  information,  these  flies  ap- 
peared in  the  greatest  numbers  about  a half 
a mile  downstream  from  where  they  were 
originally  liberated.  Since  that  time  they 
have  appeared  regularly  each  season,  and  a 
great  many  anglers,  visiting  the  Middle 
Creek,  now  time  their  arrival  to  coincide 
with  the  date  of  emergence. 


Water-Cress  in  the  Creel 
Water-cress  makes  a good  lining  for  the 
creel  when  fishing  for  trout.  If  the  fish  are 
completely  covered  with  the  cress,  then 
wrapped  in  newspapers,  they  will  remain 
fresh  about  24  hours. 


Turn  Bait-Casting  Lines 
Bait-casting  lines  should  be  turned  fre- 
quently on  the  reel  so  that  the  whole  length 
receives  equal  wear.  That  portion  of  a 50- 
yard  line  which  lies  next  to  the  reel  spool 
is  seldom  used  unless  the  line  is  turned 
completely. 


Avoid  the  Warm  Room 
Fly  rods  should  never  be  stored  in  a 
warm  room,  since  warmth  dries  out  the 
ferrule  cement  and  causes  the  ferrules  to 
loosen.  This  varnish  also  becomes  brittle 
and  crisp.  Rods  should  be  stored  in  a cool, 
dry  place. 


Thick  Soles  for  Wading 
Wadrng  shoes  should  have  soles  at  least 
an  inch  thick.  Then  the  feet  will  be  com- 
fortable under  all  conditions. 


ESOX 

( From  Page  3) 

As  soon  as  his  tail  hit  the  bridge  the  fish 
became  unhooked  and  started  to  bounce,  as 
do  most  species  under  similar  conditions, 
toward  the  water.  I made  one  headlong 
dive  and  landed  flat  on  my  first  pickerel. 
What  a day  in  the  history  of  my  life,  and 
what  a fish! 

Incidentally,  there  was  apparently  only 
one  black  bass  at  Long  Lake  at  that  time. 
He  was  a big  one,  and  I was  not  the  only 
angler  who  hooked  and  lost  this  noble  small- 
mouth.  Today  there  are  many  bass  there. 
And  there  are  lots  of  waters  that  have  good 
bass  fishing  now  that  had  no  bass  in  those 
days.  What  is  the  answer?  Restocking  de- 
pleted waters.  Don’t  let’s  abandon  all  our 
fish  hatcheries  yet. 

By  preference  I am  a dry  fly  and  bass  bug 
angler,  but  I do  not  pass  up  any  oppor- 
tunities to  get  out  fishing  for  any  species.  I 
wait  not  on  the  Solunar  period  or  the  baro- 
meter or  the  wind,  but  go  wherever  and 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  presented. 

And  it  is  great  fun  to  match  skill  and 
brains  against  old  Esox.  He  is  a smart 
fella’.  Give  the  persecuted  bass,  trout,  and 
salmon  a rest  occasionally. 


P.  J.  Trently,  of  Lehighton,  caught  this  husky 
trout  in  Big  Creek.  It  was  24  inches  long  and 
weighed  five  pounds. 
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A REPORT  ON 


Persistent  casting  makes  it  necessary  to  inspect  the  knot  connecting  the  line  and  leader. 


PACIFIC  SALMON 


The  following  is  a letter  written  by  a 
well  known  angler  to  his  friends  in  the  Fly 
Fishers’  Club  of  Harrisburg  and  made  avail- 
able to  Pennsylvania  Angler  by  the  club. 

Gentlemen: 

“Please  accept  my  profound  apologies  for 
not  being  able  to  appear  in  person  to  de- 
liver this  attempt  at  literature.  I’ll  do  my 
best  to  give  you,  however,  a report  on 
Pacific  salmon  fishing,  by  letter. 

“The  Pacific  salmon  lives  only  four  years. 
He  returns  always  to  the  stream  from  which 
he  came;  spawns  and  dies;  and  his  carcass 
settles  to  the  bottom  and  provides  food 
for  the  young. 

“When  a salmon  is  entering  a river  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean  or  from  Puget  Sound  it 
will  take  a spinner  viciously,  and  its  fight 
is  spectacular.  The  first  salmon  that  I 
caught  was  a 19 -pounder  taken  on  a six- 
foot  casting  rod  which  I had  used  in  Spring 
Creek  (Pa.)  for  trout.  I had  a 12-pound 
test  line  and  a ten-pound  test  leader;  need- 
less to  say,  I was  some  time  in  landing  the 
critter.  It  was  taken  on  a No.  3 spinner. 

“Once  a salmon  has  reached  the  upper 
reaches  of  a stream  and  approaches  the 
spawning  grounds,  a definite  biological 
change  takes  place.  The  King  and  Dog 
salmon  turn  black,  and  huge  sores  appear 
on  their  bodies.  The  Silver  changes  from 
a bright  silver  to  a deep  scarlet,  and  the 
Humpie  gets  a hideous  hump  on  its  back. 

“At  this  stage  the  salmon  have  ceased  to 
feed  and  will  not  pay  any  attention  to 
any  kind  of  lure.  They  are  not  worth 
catching,  anyway,  since  the  meat  begins 
to  decay  at  this  point.  The  fish  may  live 
for  several  weeks  in  this  state,  but  eventually 
they  die  after  protecting  the  spawn  from 
other  species  of  fish  which  are  in  the  stream. 

“The  sea-run  cutthroat  is  a beautiful 
trout,  reaching  a length  of  about  18  to  20 
inches,  and  is  a fighting  fool.  He’ll  take 
anything.  Wet  flies  and  spinners  are  good, 
but  he  likes  the  single  egg  the  best.  Fished 
on  a fly  rod  like  a nymph,  the  single  trout 
egg  is  a popular  bait  with  Washington  state 
fishermen.  The  eggs  are  taken  from  salmon 
at  the  canneries  and  placed  in  sealed  jars. 
These  eggs  range  from  bright  red  to  dull 
pink  and  are  fished  on  a No.  12  short- 
shank  hook.  A great  place  to  fish  the  eggs 
is  a riff  just  below  a salmon-spawning 
ground.  Here  the  sea-runners  lie,  waiting 
for  the  salmon  eggs  to  drift  down  to  them. 

“Steelheads  are  rainbow  trout  which  have 
migrated  to  the  sea  to  live.  If  a comparison 
is  necessary,  the  steelhead  would  closely 
approximate  the  Atlantic  salmon,  as  he 
can  spawn  as  many  times  as  he  likes. 

“The  steelheads  run  twice  during  the  year. 
The  summer  run,  lasting  from  August 
through  October,  and  the  winter  run,  last- 
ing from  December  through  March,  provide 
a great  deal  of  sport. 

“To  catch  steelheads  in  streams  during 

( Turn  to  Page  20) 


FIFTEEN-FOOT  LEADER 

( From  Page  6) 

impact,  the  line  half  of  the  knot  must  absorb 
most  or  all  of  the  beating,  and  it  can  logically 
be  expected  to  bruise,  fray,  and  otherwise 
wear.  It  is  quite  likely  to  come  apart  under 
a sudden  shock  after  a couple  of  hours  of 
use. 

I learned  this  lesson  the  hard  way  on  a 
fishing  trip  on  the  Juniata  River.  I should 
have  known  better  than  to  suffer  what  hap- 
pened— for  I previously  had  caught  bass  that 
weighed  five  pounds  or  better  on  the  tackle 


Miss  Eva  Nanstiel,  of  Wilkes-Barre,  holding  a 
514-Pound  walleyed  pike  which  her  father,  S. 
W.  Nanstiel,  caught  In  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River  at  Laceyville. 


I was  accustomed  to  using. 

But  then  came  that  fateful  afternoon  when 
the  biggest  small-mouthed  bass  I expect  I 
shall  ever  see  smashed  into  my  lure  barely 
20  feet  in  front  of  me — and  immediately 
broke  free. 

Then,  just  to  break  my  heart  completely, 
the  giant  fish  put  on  an  aerial  display  right 
off  the  rod  tip,  trying  to  dislodge  the  plug 
that  was  still  clinging  to  one  of  his  jaws. 

Sadly  I examined  my  tackle.  I discovered 
that  the  line  portion  of  the  leader-line  knot 
had  frayed. 

Had  I retied  it  just  before  wading  into 
casting  position,  more  than  likely  a six- 
pound  bass  would  be  one  of  my  trophies 
now. 

Of  course,  I had  an  alibi  of  sorts.  I was 
very  tired  and  a bit  listless  after  fishing  the 
entire  afternoon  without  a strike.  One  can- 
not always  be  careful  and  obey  all  the  rules. 

But  that  experience  taught  me  that  letting 
down  for  just  a moment  while  fishing  is  the 
surest  guaranty  of  trouble — and  disappoint- 
ment. 

So  retie  the  leader-line  knot  about  every 
two  hours.  Use  the  barrel  knot,  and  it 
never  will  slip.  Allowing  an  inch  of  leader 
for  each  retie,  one  may  remake  the  connec- 
tion at  least  a dozen  and  a half  times  and 
still  have  a leader  better  than  13  feet  in 
length. 

In  conclusion,  bear  in  mind  that  nylon 
leaders  become  a bit  brittle  with  hard  usage, 
There  probably  are  a number  of  reasons: 
Heat  and  friction;  alternate  wetting  and  dry- 
ing; possibly  wear;  perhaps  heat  of  the  sun 
or  quick  change  in  temperature — or  maybe 
it  is  only  a matter  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  angler. 

But  nylon  does  not  cost  much,  so  it  really 
pays  to  discard  the  old  and  to  begin  using 
a brand  new  leader  after  each  25  or  30  hours 
of  casting,  or  every  two  or  three  weeks,  de- 
pending on  the  amount  of  time  a man  cap 
devote  to  this  fine  sport. 
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UNPREDICTABLE  SALMON 

( From  Page  7) 

me.  Furthermore,  in  all  the  salmon  streams 
I have  fished,  and  they  have  been  many,  I 
have  failed  to  note  any  insect  life  along 
or  in  the  streams  that  even  faintly  resembled 
an  orthodox  salmon  fly. 

Now  before  I continue  any  further,  do 
not  think  for  one  minute  that  conventional 
salmon  flies  are  to  be  discarded  or  disre- 
garded. They  will  and  do  catch  salmon  and, 
as  far  as  I know,  up  to  this  writing  there  is 
a lot  of  water  where  standard  patterns  con- 
stitute the  main  killing  lures. 

However,  I was  brought  up  as  a trout 
fisherman,  a dry-fly  purist  at  that.  It  was 
therefore  a great  shock  when  the  guide  on 
the  Cascapedia  handed  me  a No.  1/0  Jock 
Scott  and  ordered  me  to  dredge  the  pool 
with  it.  What’s  more,  the  salmon  liked  the 
darn  thing,  and  to  my  absolute  amazement 
we  killed  plenty  of  salmon  on  these  large 
standard  type  flies. 

A few  weeks  later  I found  myself  on  the 
St.  Jean  a few  miles  from  the  town  of 
Gaspe.  It  was  late  in  the  season,  the  water 
low,  and  our  guides  frankly  indifferent.  For 
two  days  we  fished  in  the  conventional 
manner  and  failed  to  raise  a fish.  On  the 
third  day  I could  no  longer  resist  and  re- 
verted to  type. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  pool  salmon  were 
plainly  visible  in  quiet,  though  current 
driven  water.  Occasionally  one  would  roll, 
another  spurt  forward  and  gracefully  curve 
himself  out  of  water,  or  a third  might  wallow 
on  the  bottom,  showing  his  broad  silvery 
side.  It  all  looked  just  like  a school  of  large 
brown  trout  ready  to  start  feeding  on  an 
evening  hatch.  I rigged  up  an  8V2  foot 
4%  ounce  dry  fly  rod,  used  a reel  and  line 
to  match  and  balance,  a 12  foot  IX  leader, 
and  standard  No.  10  dry  grey  hackle,  tied 
for  trout.  The  guides  I placed  in  a concealed 
position  on  the  bank  from  which  they  could 
see  the  salmon  and  direct  my  casts.  Frankly, 

I was  trembling  with  fear  of  hooking  one 
of  those  huge  fish  on  my  toy  rig  and  with 
excitement  at  the  thought  of  successfully 
putting  to  the  test  my  early  training  as  a 
trout  fisherman. 

I must  admit  I cast  daintily  over  those 
fish,  not  due  to  practiced  skill  but  to  sub- 
conscious fear  of  what  would  happen  if  I 
really  hooked  a salmon.  At  the  end  of  ten 
minutes  the  guides  had  reported  the  move- 
ments of  three  fish  toward  the  tiny  floating 
hackle  but  nothing  that  looked  like  a reai 
rise. 

By  that  time  I had  gained  confidence  in 
the  belief  that  no  fish  of  that  size  would 
rise  to  such  a small  fly,  even  if  it  was  life- 
like, and  so  I started  to  lengthen  my  casts 
and  amuse  myself  practicing. 

I didn’t  get  much  practice,  for  about  the 
fifth  cast  the  waters  parted  with  a resounding 
swish,  fifteen  pounds  of  fish  went  high  in 
the  air,  the  leader  and  line  following,  and 
I was  almost  drowned  in  the  splash.  Un- 
expectedly that  salmon  was  landed.  It  took 
two  and  a half  hours,  but  that’s  another 
story.  The  point  at  the  moment  is  the 
fact  it  was  the  first  salmon  I caught  on  a 
standard  trout  fly — and  a dry  one  at  that. 

The  following  year  found  me  on  the  Ser- 
pentine, in  Newfoundland.  Of  course  I was 
fishing  with  conventional  salmon  flies,  though 
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The  author  fly  fishes  for  salmon,  with  trout 
lures. 


of  much  smaller  size  than  those  used  on  the 
Casapedia.  They  were  mostly  4,  6,  and  8’s. 

Our  luck  had  been  everage  until  we 
reached  Middle  Falls.  We  knew  the  pool  con- 
tained salmon,  but  no  one  seemed  able  to 
move  them.  Again  reverting  to  type,  I thought 
the  conditions  demanded  a Dark  Cahill  on 
a No.  8 hook  fished  wet  upstream  into  the 
foot  of  the  boil  of  the  falls.  (The  preceding 
evening  I had  noted  an  undeniable  hatch 
of  what  was  a pretty  good  approximation  of 
large  Dark  Cahills).  No  one  had  ever  heard 
of  this  procedure  for  salmon,  still  none  could 
give  a sound  reason  why  it  would  not  prove 
effective. 

However,  on  this  occasion  I was  not  quite 
so  foolhardy  as  the  previous  year  and  rigged 
up  with  6 ounce  9V2  foot  rod  with  adequate 
line,  though  I still  used  a 12  foot  IX  leader. 
One  of  my  companions  joined  me  in  the 
experiment.  He  fared  better  than  I,  taking 
two  nice  fish  from  the  pool  to  only  a single 
one  for  me.  Of  further  interest  is  the  fact 
that  we  had  numerous  other  rises,  one  fish 


DECEMBER 

practically  crossing  the  entire  pool  in  a 
sizzling,  whizzing  dash  for  that  Dark  Cahill. 

Moving  on  up  the  river,  we  camped  at  the 
Great  Falls  and  fished  the  half  dozen  pools 
extending  above  and  below  it.  As  is  quite 
usual,  the  quality  of  the  fishing  declined 
in  direct  ratio  to  the  amount  of  fishing  done, 
and  we  finally  centered  our  attention  on  a 
run  of  great  sea  trout. 

These  fish,  weighing  from  three  to  four 
pounds,  were  mostly  caught  on  small  salmon 
flies,  but  I felt  this  wasn’t  just  the  right  way 
to  catch  trout  and  switched  to  what  I 
thought  was  more  appropriate  tackle.  As  a 
result,  I landed  a goodly  number  of  heavy 
fish  on  a Quill  Gordon  and  Whirling  Dun, 
Size  10.  While  experimenting  in  this  fashion 
I hooked  and  landed  a nine-pound  salmon 
on  the  Whirling  Dun.  I repeated  the  per- 
formance down  river  on  a Queen  of  the 
Waters  and  also  captured  a grilse  on  a No. 
10  Fan  Winged  Hendrickson,  fished  dry. 

On  our  way  home  that  year  we  stopped 
at  the  Margaree,  on  Cape  Breton  Island. 
There  I met  John  Cosseboom.  He  must  have 
been  thinking  along  similar  lines,  for  when 
I caught  a grilse  on  a No.  10  Quill  Gordon 
and  mentioned  it  to  him  by  reply  he  handed 
me  one  of  his  famous  Cossebooms.  These 
flies  are  more  of  the  trout  type  than  salmon. 
John  told  me  he  had  collected  insect  life 
in  quantity  along  the  Margaree  and  the 
rivers  of  Anticosti.  The  result  of  this  work 
indicated  a preponderance  of  yellow  and 
green  insects,  and  he  tied  his  fly  accord- 
ingly. I have  not  returned  to  Newfound- 
land or  Nova  Scotia  since,  but  the  Cosse- 
boom is  certainly  the  most  dependable  lure 
on  the  Anticosti  rivers. 

The  crack  river  of  Anticosti  is  the  Jupiter. 
There  are  always  several  pools  in  that  river 
where  you  can  catch  salmon  “ad  lib.”  How- 
ever, I find  it  more  fun  to  fool  around  in 
some  clear,  glassy  basin  where  the  fish  are 
plainly  visible  to  you  and  you  are  equally 
visible  to  the  fish.  Under  such  circumstances 
I have  captured  numerous  salmon  on  No.  10 
and  even  No.  12  Cahill,  Whirling  Dun, 
Hendrickson,  Quill  Gordon,  and  Cow  Dung. 
It  is  surprising  how  few  fish,  if  properly 
handled,  will  break  loose  from  these  small 
hooks. 


Large  flies  brought  strikes  from  the  salmon  found  in  this  low,  clear  water. 
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However  on  the  Lower  Humber,  where 
the  salmon  run  twenty  pounds  or  more,  I 
couldn’t  hold  them.  It  was  amazing  to  see 
these  huge  fish  rise  from  the  deep,  black, 
turbulent  water  of  that  river  to  take  such  a 
minute  object  as  a No.  10  Cow  Dung  or 
Black  Gnat.  There  was  no  question  of 
landing  a salmon  of  that  size  in  such  heavy 
water,  as  the  fly  usually  would  tear  loose 
directly  after  the  rise. 

To  return  to  the  waters  of  Anticosti  brings 
to  mind  the  time  I successfully  used  a group 
of  New  Zealand  trout  flies.  These  had 
proved  effective  for  the  giant  rainbows  of 
the  Tongariro  and  Lake  Taupo,  and  just 
why  I should  have  tried  them  on  the  sea 
pools  of  the  Salmon  River  and  Chaloupe 
I don’t  know.  The  large  ones  were  about 
Size  2 tied  with  turkey  feathers  and  yellow 
or  reddish  pink  wool  body  with  palmer 
tied  dark  brownish  black  hackles.  They 
presumably  imitated  some  New  Zealand  fresh 
water  shrimp,  but  they  proved  effective  on 
the  Salmon  River.  The  smaller  flies  from 
“down  under”  were  more  conventional,  with 
dark  grey  flat  wings,  dark  body,  and  brown- 
ish black  hackle  tied  on  No.  8 hooks,  I be- 
lieve I killed  one  salmon  and  rose  two  others 
while  using  them  on  the  Chaloupe. 

Each  year  I arrive  on  my  chosen  river 
well  stocked  with  all  the  conventional  pat- 
terns and  sizes  of  flies.  I always  start  the 
fishing  with  a Black  Dose,  Silver  Doctor, 
Silver  Grey,  or  Cosseboom  or  maybe  a Jock 
Scott.  Most  always  I kill  fish,  but  as  the 
days  pass  and  the  going  gets  tougher  I 
revert  to  fine  tackle,  trout  technique,  and 
trout  flies.  They  kill  salmon,  and  you  get 
a grand  thrill  and  sense  of  accomplishment 
with  every  one  you  net. 


CURIOSITY 

(From  Page  8) 

a commotion  in  the  water,  then  stop  at  a 
respectable  distance  to  size  up  the  situation. 

Of  course,  an  ichthyologist  will  say  that 
any  fish  is  a pin-head  insofar  as  brains  are 
concerned.  And  one  who  has  killed  and  dis- 
sected a small-mouth  bass  will  readily  admit 
that  his  brain  is  positively  puny  alongside 
that  of  an  old  buck  deer’s,  for  instance.  But 
then,  there  are  other  people  who  maintain 
that  an  ant  is  a highly  intelligent  creature; 
yet  his  brain  is  infinitesimal  compared  with 
that  of  a two-pound  black  bass. 

I’ve  seen  bass  do  things  I thought  were 
pretty  smart.  Item:  One  day  I was  sneaking 
along  a good-sized  trout  brook,  the  water 
low  and  very  clear.  I tip-toed  toward  the 
tail  of  a good  pool,  hoping  to  spot  a trout. 
I saw,  instead,  the  tail  of  a bass  fanning 
below  a little  snag  near  the  shore. 

And  just  about  the  time  I saw  him  he 
suspicioned  something  and  scooted  upstream 
into  deeper  water.  I stood  my  ground;  and 
in  a few  minutes  I saw  him  cruising  down 
toward  me.  But  he  stopped  about  fifty  feet 
distant,  and  after  a quick  look  returned  to 
the  deep  pool.  I was  standing  in  the  clear, 
in  an  open  pasture  field  possibly  four  feet 
above  the  water  level. 

I have  no  doubt  that  he  recognized  me 
for  what  I was — a fisherman.  Curious  (just 
like  any  other  wild  creature),  I thought  I 
would  experiment  a little  and  find  out  how 
good  his  vision  really  was.  I moved  back 
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about  ten  feet  and  waited  quietly.  Pretty 
soon  he  came  down,  spied  me,  and  returned 
to  the  depths.  I backed  up  again;  he  saw 
me  again.  By  this  time  we  were  seventy- 
five  feet  apart.  I could  hardly  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  he  was  actually  seeing 
me — but  he  certainly  acted  as  if  he  was 
suspicious.  This  might  have  continued  all 
day,  but  by  this  time  I was  determined  to 
stick  it  out  with  him,  so  I moved  farther 
down  the  creek  bank.  But  about  this  time 
complications  entered  the  set-up.  A sleek 
Jersey  cow  wandered  up  to  the  brook  be- 
tween the  bass  and  me.  The  bass  turned 
and  looked  toward  the  cow,  then  swam 
cedately  down  and  took  up  his  former  posi  - 
sion  under  the  snag! 

Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine! 

Did  the  cow’s  presence  make  the  bass  for- 
get about  me — or  had  I finally  retreated  so 
that  he  could  no  longer  distinguish  me?  I 
was,  by  that  time,  nearly  a hundred  feet 
away.  And  how  does  a bass  learn  that  a 
cow  means  him  no  harm— and  a man  usually 
comes  equipped  with  malice  aforethought? 
Or  was  the  bass  merely  curious  about  my 
movements  and  lost  interest  in  them  when 
the  cow  came  along? 

All  of  which  adds  up  to  little  more  than 
nothing,  mentally.  But  it  does  prove  that  a 
bass  can  recognize  a man  a long  way  under 
ideal  conditions  and  is  suspicious  or  curious 
about  him. 

Now  a deer  has  a lot  bigger  brain  than  a 
bass — that  is  obvious.  I spent  a good  many 
seasons  hunting  deer  in  Central  Pennsyl- 
vania. Up  there  are  mountains  and  upland 
plateaus  several  miles  off  the  beaten  path — 
and  deer  who  never  see  a man  from  one 
hunting  season  until  the  next.  In  my  opinion 
thes.e  deer  are  easy  to  shoot.  Some  will 
stand  and  look  and  let  you  walk  right  up 
to  within  a hundred  yards  of  them. 

But  in  the  oil  country,  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, the  deer  have  a much  higher  edu- 
cation. They  know  what  the  score  is.  And 
though  you  see  them  often  in  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  they  showing  no  signs 
of  being  unduly  alarmed  by  your  presence; 
when  the  shooting  starts  they  become  very 
shy  indeed. 


A curious  fish  made  this  swirl  as  it  struck 
a fly. 


A nightcrawler  proved  the  downfall  of  this 
27-inch  brown  trout,  caught  by  John  Reto,  of 
Kunkeltown.  The  fish  was  18]/4  inches  in  girth 
and  weighed  7 pounds,  8 ounces. 

Any  deer  has  two  strikes  on  a hunter 
when  the  hunting  game  begins.  The  deer’s 
powers  of  scent  and  hearing  are  very  much 
more  acute  than  the  man’s.  To  even  things, 
a deer  is  noticeably  near-sighted  compared 
to  the  average  man.  In  wooded  country, 
coupled  with  the  deer’s  camouflage  coat,  it 
all  adds  up  to  a sporting  proposition  with 
the  odds  in  favor  of  neither  the  hunter  or  the 
hunted.  Chance  usually  picks  the  winner. 

And  if  the  younger  bucks  of  the  back- 
woods  country  are  innocent  enough  to  stand 
and  watch  curiously  as  a man  approaches — 
even  the  smallest  fawns  in  the  oil  region 
seem  to  know  that  a man  with  a gun  is 
dangerous. 

If  any  one  statement  could  be  made  re- 
garding the  over-all  intelligence  of  deer  it 
could  be  this:  the  more  they  know  about 
man  (the  hunter)  the  more  liable  they  are 
to  circle  around  him  and  sneak  away,  rather 
than  flee  directly  in  front  of  him.  In  other 
words,  the  more  bitter  experience  the  deer 
have  had  with  men  the  less  curiosity  they 
will  show  concerning  them. 

I fell  asleep  one  afternoon  in  the  deer 
season.  It  was  a bright,  warm  day  in  De- 
cember. A windless,  drowsy  day — even  the 
jays  were  quiet.  I must  have  slept  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  for  when  I awoke  the  sun 
was  low,  near  the  horizon,  and  all  its  warmth 
was  gone. 

I had  sprawled  on  the  dry,  curly  white-top 
grass  of  a little  clearing  five  miles  from  any 
usable  highway.  And  when  I awoke,  lazily, 
the  first  things  I saw  were  a doe  and  her 
two  fawns. 

They  stood  watching  me,  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  away! 

Exhibiting  remarkable  presence  of  mind 
(for  me)  I lay  quiet  and  watched  them.  And 
they  watched  me.  The  fawns  were  most 
active.  They  pranced  around — now  close, 
now  jumping  away.  Mama  stayed  at  a 
more  respectable  distance.  She  more  or  less 
divided  her  attention  between  me  and  the 
surrounding  forest.  Every  now  and  then  one 
of  the  fawns  would  stomp.  I suppose  it  was 
the  stomping  that  awakened  me,  though  I 
cannot  remember. 

But  curiosity  was  evident  in  every  move- 
ment of  the  three  deer.  This  was  certainly 
(Turn  to  Page  20) 
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CURIOSITY 

( From  Page  19) 

something  new  to  them — a man  sound  asleep 
in  the  middle  of  the  forest.  I have  often 
wondered  how  long  it  took  them  to  work  up 
the  courage  to  come  so  near  to  me.  And  I 
also  wonder  what  first  aroused  their  curi- 
osity. Was  it  scent  or  sight  or  sound? 

Like  most  men,  I always  maintained  that 
I slept  silently — didn’t  snore!  Then  I bought 
one  of  those  home-recording  machines.  The 
first  things  my  wife  did,  after  she  learned 
how  to  run  it,  was  to  capture  a recording 
of  my  sleeping  noises.  The  record  is  ir- 
refutable evidence  that  I do  snore — and 
magnificently! 

No  wonder  the  fawns  were  curious.  Now 
that  I have  heard  myself,  as  it  were,  I can 
understand  their  perplexity! 

I remember  another  doe,  under  different 
circumstances,  though  I think  she  was  more 
worried  than  curious. 

A dozen  of  us  ganged  up  to  drive  a thick 
piece  of  deer  cover.  After  a short  council 
of  war  we  agreed  that  it  would  be  prac- 
tically impossible  to  drive  the  deer  out,  so 
we  decided  to  scatter  the  watchers  at  random 
in  the  brush,  let  the  drivers  circle  around 
a time  or  two,  and  get  the  deer  on  their 
feet  and  keep  them  moving.  I drew  a 
watching  position. 

Visibility  was  nearly  zero  in  this  young 
red-oak  country,  so  a few  minutes  after 
the  others  of  the  crew  went  on  I climbed 
a tree.  I got  about  ten  feet  off  the  ground, 
found  a horizontal  limb,  and  sat  on  it. 

A moment  later  a big  doe  came  mincing 
out  of  the  bushes,  stepping  carefully  on  the 
dry  leaves,  and  stopped  exactly  beneath  me, 
under  the  tree.  She  looked  back;  and  I could 
still  hear,  faintly,  the  voices  of  my  com- 
panions moving  away.  She  listened  carefully 
and  sniffed  at  my  tracks  around  the  tree 
trunk. 

She  was  plainly  nervous  but  careful  to 
make  no  sound  when  she  moved  about. 

She  evidently  sensed  I Was  nearby,  but 
she  didn’t  know  where,  so  she  stayed  right 
under  my  tree.  Finally,  after  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  I became  convinced  no  buck  was 
following  her,  so  I started  teasing  her. 

I spat  quietly  on  her  rump.  She  whirled 
her  head,  sniffed  the  tobacco  juice,  and 
snorted. 

I’ve  fed  tame  deer  tobacco,  which  they 
ate  with  apparent  relish.  She  was  not  tame, 
evidently,  for  it  really  worried  her!  I spat 
several  times  more,  and  she  didn’t  like  it; 
but  she  didn’t  know  what  to  do  about  it  so 
she  stayed  under  the  tree.  Eventually  I 
tired  of  all  this,  so  I carefully  aimed  my  cap 
and  dropped  it.  It  landed  squarely  on  her 
left  ear.  She  left  the  country!  She  would 
have  taken  the  cap  with  her,  I think,  if  it  had 
not  fallen  off  on  the  second  jump. 

The  sudden  ending  of  my  trail-scent  at 
the  base  of  the  tree  evidently  baffled  her, 
as  did  the  spray  of  tobacco  juice,  but  she 
never  thought  to  look  up  in  the  tree. 

I cannot  recommend  tree  climbing  in  deer 
country.  In  Pennsylvania  you  feel  much 
more  comfortable  hid  behind  a great  big 
rock! 

When  you  add  it  all  up,  the  raccoons  are 
likely  the  most  inquisitive  wild  creatures 
of  them  all.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  a book 
with  their  maneuvers.  The  things  they  will 
investigate  are  innumerable. 
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C.  E.  Richard  and  C.  D.  Eastman,  of  Kittan- 
ning, pose  with  50  pounds  of  fish  (but  only 
three  in  number)  which  they  caught  in  the 
Upper  Allegheny  River. 

But  the  saddest  ’coon  I ever  saw,  was  the 
one  that  got  its  fingers  caught  in  a good 
big  fresh  water  clam.  It  was  in  one  awful  fix. 
And  though  it  was  supposed  to  be  tame,  a 
pet,  it  took  the  combined  efforts  of  three  of 
us  to  unsnarl  it  from  the  clam! 

This  subject  of  wildlife  curiosity  is  fas- 
cinating, and,  of  course,  endless.  You  need 
no  open  season  to  pursue  it.  And,  looking 
back,  most  of  the  wild  animals  I have  met 
here  in  the  oil  country  have  shown  very 
little  curiosity  concerning  people;  because, 
I suppose,  they  are  familiar  with  people. 

Perhaps  it  is  this  lack  of  the  rubbernecking 
habit  on  the  part  of  the  woods-dwellers 
hereabouts  that  endears  them  to  me. 


A FAMILY  OF  SNAKES 


By  C.  S.  Wright 
Newport,  Pa. 

I had  been  home  from  work  for  a couple 
of  weeks  with  a boil  in  front  of  me  and  a 
carbuncle  on  the  back  of  my  neck,  and 
had  been  told  that  if  I would  get  black  alder 
leaves  and  make  tea  out  of  them,  the  boils 
would  disappear.  I went  along  Little  Buffalo 
Creek  to  get  the  leaves  and  while  there 
spotted  a large,  fat  water  snake. 

Supposing  the  snake  had  just  eaten  a fish, 
I cut  it  open — and  to  my  surprise  out  popped 
small  water  snakes  about  eight  inches  long 
and  as  big  as  a pencil.  I put  pressure  on 
the  dead  snake  and  killed  at  least  a dozen 
or  fifteen  little  ones. 

I stopped  at  a farm  house  and  was  re- 
lating my  experience  when  a friend  said  he 
would  like  to  see  the  snake.  We  returned 
to  it,  and  found  a small  snake  squirming 
around  near  it. 

We  killed  that  one,  too,  and  then  went 
to  work  on  the  body  of  the  dead  snake — 
getting  out  17  more  small  snakes,  or  a total 
of  30  or  35  in  the  body  of  that  one  snake. 

A lot  of  fish  certainly  were  saved  by 
that  kill. 
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PACIFIC  SALMON 

( From  Page  17) 

the  summer  run,  the  angler  uses  spinners,, 
bucktails,  and  single  eggs.  Fly  rods  are 
the  sportiest  method  of  catching  them.  On 
a fly  rod  and  light  leader,  a steelhead  will 
keep  you  busy  for  at  least  an  hour,  if  not 
longer,  and  may  cover  a quarter  of  a mile 
of  stream  before  you  gaff  him.  They  average 
ten  pounds,  with  some  running  as  heavy 
as  15.  A ten-pound  fish  would  be  about 
35  inches  long,  as  they  average  a pound  to' 
the  inch  over  25  inches. 

“The  winter  runs  are  heavier  fish,  these 
going  as  heavy  as  24  pounds.  To  fish  winter 
runs  you  have  to  be  able  to  fish  deep  and 
in  swift  water,  as  the  rivers  usually  are 
swollen  somewhat  by  the  constant  rainfall. 
The  waters  seldom,  however,  get  too  muddy 
to  fish,  except  in  the  lower  reaches. 

“A  two-handed  salmon  rod  is  used  for 
winter-run  fish,  and  the  most  popular  bait 
is  a cluster  of  salmon  eggs  on  a No.  2 hook. 
A salmon  egg  cluster  is  unusual:  It  is  the 
salmon  spawn  still  attached  to  the  lining 
of  the  fish’s  body.  Two  steelhead  constitute 
a limit  catch  during  the  winter  season,  and 
the  summer  season  catch  is  limited  to  20 
pounds  and  one  fish. 

“Some  rivers  in  Washington  prove  un- 
fishable  during  hot  weather,  since  silt  from 
the  glaciers  discolors  the  water.  As  cooler 
weather  comes  along  the  water  in  all 
streams  becomes  crystal  clear.  To  catch 
steelhead  you  have  to  have  water  that  is  in 
between  these  two  extremes. 

“High  mountain  lakes  also  offer  good  fish- 
ing with  dry  flies  for  those  able  to  put  on 
a pack  and  hike  a few  miles.  There  are 
brown  and  brook  trout  which  have  been 
stocked  in  the  mountainous  reaches  of  Rainer 
National  Park,  Mount  Baker  National  Forest, 
and  Olympic  National  Park. 

“The  waters  of  Puget  Sound  also  provide 
a great  reservoir  of  good  fishing  for  salmon 
and  cutthroats. 

“There  are  many  low-land  lakes  in  Wash- 
ington which  abound  in  bass  and  other 
rough  fish.  Very  few  people  fish  for  them, 
although  the  numbers  are  increasing  as 
more  people  from  the  Midwest  move  out. 

“Yes,  gentlemen,  there  is  truly  great  fish- 
ing in  the  state  of  Washington.  Some  day 
I shall  return  to  my  native  Pennsylvania 
with  photographic  evidence  of  it. 

“Sincerely, 

“Kenneth  E.  Pearson, 
“Bellingham,  Wash.” 


Fresh  Water  Clam  Bait 
The  fresh  water  clam  or  mussel  is  con- 
sidered good  bait  for  carp,  suckers  and  cat- 
fish in  many  parts  of  the  country. 


Avoid  Dry  Rot  in  Rods 
Dry  rot  should  be  avoided  in  wooden  fish- 
ing rods.  Varnish  protects  them. 


How  to  Roast  Potatoes 
Potatoes  can  be  roasted  in  the  hot  coals 
of  a fire  if  they  are  encased  in  two  hollow 
orange  or  grapefruit  halves.  This  protec- 
tion keeps  them  from  charring. 


Muskellunge  Heavy  Eater 
Naturalists  say  it  takes  from  two  to  four 
pounds  of  live  fish  of  any  species  handy  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  a muskellunge. 
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Pennsylvania  Birds: 

BLACK-CAPPED  CHICKADEE 

By  ROBERT  LEO  SMITH 


Through  the  winter  woods  they  come, 
these  merry,  black-capped  birds,  searching 
the  branches  for  spider  eggs,  cocoons,  and 
dormant  insect  life.  Down  from  the  hem- 
locks and  birches  come  their  thin,  lisping 
notes  and  sprightly  chick-a-dees,  which  they 
call  to  keep  the  loose  flock  together.  No 
bird  more  blithe  can  be  found  in  all  the 
winter’s  woods,  and  few  more  sociable. 
Often  they  are  joined  by  woodpeckers,  brown 
creepers,  and  nuthatches,  the  whole  flock 
wandering  noisily  through  the  woods  like  a 
group  of  happy  children  headed  for  nowhere. 

The  chickadee  is  a voluble  bird.  A walk 
into  the  winter’s  woods  will  soon  prove  that. 
Wherever  a flock  of  these  birds  are  there  the 
air  is  full  of  their  emphatic  chick-a-dee-dees. 

But  that  is  not  the  chickadees’  only  utter- 
ance. Fifteen  notes  and  songs  have  been 
attributed  to  these  blackcapped  birds.  There 
is  the  phoebe  whistle,  a quick,  pretty 
sizzle-ee,  a dainty,  prolonged  jingling  note, 
like  a tiny  silver  sleigh  bell,  and  a variety  of 
call,  threat,  and  warning  notes.  Some  of 
these  are  infrequent  and  heard  only  dur- 
ing summer  months;  but  their  more  famous 
notes  are  heard  during  the  flocking  seasons 
— fall,  winter,  and  early  spring. 

As  spring  approaches  the  black-capped 
chickadees  become  more  restless  and  more 
and  more  frequently  sing  their  softly 
whistled  phoebe,  phoebe.  Individual  birds 
shift  from  one  flock  to  another,  new  birds 
arrive,  and  others  depart.  By  April  the 
flocks  of  chickadees  gradually  break  up, 
and  mating  begins.  Apparently  the  chick- 
adees have  no  clear-cut  courtship  rituals. 
The  males  sing  the  phoebe  song  and  perform 
wing  fluttering  ceremonies,  but  that  is  all. 

After  mating,  the  pair  searches  for  a 
nesting  place.  This  is  commonly  a hole, 
excavated  by  the  birds  themselves  in  a dead 
stub  or  a decayed  tree.  Intermittently  for 
nearly  a week  both  sexes  work  at  the 
nesting  cavity.  Each  one  digs  out  a beakful 
of  chips  and  flies  off  with  it;  and  as  quickly 
as  the  one  departs  the  other  is  back  to 
continue  the  excavation. 

After  the  cavity  is  dug  about  six  inches 
deep  and  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  female 
builds  in  it  the  nest  proper  from  moss,  plant 
down,  hair,  or  feathers  and  lays  five  to  ten 
white  eggs  dotted  with  reddish-brown. 

For  twelve  days  she  incubates  the  eggs; 
and  during  this  period  the  male  feeds  his 
mate.  Upon  the  hatching  of  the  young  the 
male  ceases  to  feed  the  female,  and  both 
feed  the  young,  the  male  doing  the  greater 
share  of  the  work. 

Within  sixteen  days  the  handsome  young, 
resembling  the  adults,  leave  the  nest.  About 
four  weeks  later  the  young  chickadees  of 
the  forest  flock  together;  and  once  again  the 
woods  become  alive  with  the  noisy,  merry 
flocks. 


Salmon  Are  Saved 
From  Peril  of  Dam 


The  federal  government’s  gigantic  fish  ex- 
periment on  the  Columbia  River,  in  the 
West,  is  proving  a major  success,  all  because 
the  salmon’s  habits  are  dependable.  In  seven 
years,  the  bureau  of  fish  and  wildlife  reports, 
it  has  accomplished  the  biggest  thing  ever 
done  with  fish.  It  has  substituted  man-made 
ponds  and  streams  below  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
for  historic  spawning  sites  on  Columbia 
River  tributaries  above  the  dam. 

Despite  the  mighty  barrier  of  Grand 
Coulee,  which  blocks  access  to  thousands  of 
miles  of  their  age-old  spawning  grounds, 
chinook  and  blueback  salmon  swarmed  up 
the  river  in  record  numbers  this  year. 

Their  presence,  experts  said,  definitely 
ended  a threat  to  the  Columbia  River  can- 
ning industry. 

To  achieve  this,  scientists  had  to  bend  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  the  salmon  to  their 
own  ends.  These  instincts  threatened  a 
good  part  of  the  salmon  run  with  extinction 
when  the  government  threw  its  concrete 
dams  across  the  river. 

Salmon  are  born  from  eggs  laid  in  fresh 
water  tributaries  of  the  Columbia.  Later 
they  descend  to  the  ocean,  but  on  reaching 
maturity  they  return  up  the  river  to  spawn 
and  die  in  the  very  streams  where  their 
life  began. 

Bonneville  Dam  was  built  so  that  the  up- 
ward-bound salmon  could  cross  it  by  means 
of  “ladders.”  But  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  proved  an  effective 
barricade  to  1,140  miles  of  the  river. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  men  began  their 


work  in  1939.  They  caught  fish  by  the 
hundreds  at  the  foot  of  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
and  held  them  in  ponds  until  they  had 
spawned.  The  eggs  were  taken  to  hatcheries, 
where  the  fingerling  salmon  developed. 

The  experts  gambled  that  if  the  young 
salmon  were  artificially  planted  in  streams 
below  Grand  Coulee,  instinct  would  lead 
the  fish  when  mature  back  to  the  same 
streams,  and  there  would  be  no  more  beat- 
ing of  heads  against  the  concrete  of  the  dam. 

Their  guess  was  right.  Salmon,  banded 
and  marked  when  released,  were  found  four 
years  later — at  the  end  of  their  life  cycle-- 
in  the  same  streams  where  they  were  first 
placed  by  man.  They  had  returned  from 
the  ocean. 

In  1943  more  than  5,000,000  salmon  were 
released  below  Grand  Coulee.  These  same 
fish  swelled  the  numbers  migrating  up  the 
Columbia  River  this  year. 

Dr.  Frederick  F.  Fish,  one  of  the  scientists 
in  charge  of  the  work,  in  reporting  recently, 
gave  out  some  encouraging  figures.  The 
spring  count  of  chinook  or  king  salmon  at 
Rock  Island  Dam,  above  Bonneville,  was 
8,193,  exceeding  by  more  than  1,000  the 
highest  count  since  1933. 

At  Bonneville  the  blueback  run  in  June 
alone  was  59,738.  On  the  basis  of  this  figure, 
Dr.  Fish  estimated  the  total  run  for  this 
year  exceeded  the  record  count  of  148,800 
in  1940. 

The  1947  commercial  catch  of  salmon  on 
the  Columbia  has  been  greater  than  any 
catch' in  the  last  five  years.  In  normal  years 
the  fishing  pack  on  the  Columbia  River  has 
a value  of  $10,000,000. 


Old-Time  Horsehair  Leaders 
In  olden  times  horsehair  leaders  were  much 
used  in  fishing.  Hairs  from  the  tails  of  gray 
stallions  were  said  to  be  the  best,  while 
those  from  a mare’s  tail  were  regarded  as 
useless. 


Rod  Silk  Will  Darken 
With  the  natural  exception  of  black,  all 
silk  darkens  when  varnished.  Remember 
that  when  choosing  silk  wrappings  for  a rod. 


Wayne  Lind,  15,  of  Evans  City,  proudly  dis- 
plays a large-mouthed  bass  17p>  inches  long  and 
weighing  three  pounds,  which  he  caught  in 
North  Park  Lake. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  FISHING 

Jlty  'Dick;  yr&xlmu^' * 


COME  one  of  these  winter  evenings  you’re 
^ going  to  get  out  the  fly-tying  materials 
and  tools  and  begin  the  pleasant  chore  of 
stocking  up  trout  flies  you’ll  use  after  next 
April  fifteenth. 

Here’s  a tip  that  will  pay  dividends: 

Don’t  try  to  see  how  many  different  pat- 
terns of  flies  you  can  manufacture.  Just  set 
down  a list  of  the  flies  that  have  long  proved 
effective  on  the  streams  you  fish.  And  then 
make  sure  you  have  a wide  variety  of  sizes 
in  each  of  these  proved  patterns. 

Every  experienced  fly  fisherman  knows 
that  changing  from  one  size  to  another  in  the 
same  pattern  is  a better  maneuver  than 
changing  patterns  when  trout  seem  reluctant 
to  strike.  That  is,  of  course,  provided  the 


angler  is  using  a pattern  of  fly  which  is  “in 
season.” 

And  the  rule  applies  to  both  wet  and  dry 
flies. 

In  all  probability  the  most  used  size  of  fly, 
regardless  of  pattern,  is  the  Size  14.  It’s 
large  enough  to  be  easily  seen  on  the  water, 
and  it  approximates,  on  the  average,  the  size 
of  most  natural  insects  on  which  trout  feed. 

But  the  angler  who  relies  exclusively  on 
Size  14  flies  is  putting  himself  under  a severe 
handicap. 

And  he  isn’t  much  better  off  if  the  farthest 
he  gets  from  Size  14  is  one  size  smaller, 
or  Size  16. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  his  favorite  patterns 
should  be  tied  on  hooks  ranking  all  the 
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way  from  Size  18  to  Size  8.  In  some  rare 
instances  he  may  wish  to  fish  with  a Size 
20  or  a Size  6 fly,  but  not  often.  It,  there- 
fore, isn’t  so  important  that  he  have  these 
sizes. 

As  has  been  said,  a fly  in  Size  14  or  Size 
16  may  be  used  most  of  the  time. 

But  when  the  water  is  low  and  clear,  and 
the  trout  feeding  on  the  smallest,  skinniest 
natural  insects,  the  Size  18  fly  comes  in 
mighty  handy.  The  fly-tyer  should  be  care- 
ful to  leave  space  enough  for  attaching  this 
small  a lure  to  the  fine-pointed  leader  he 
must  use. 

The  larger  sizes  of  flies — that  is,  the  range 
from  Size  10  up  to  Size  6 — are  favorites  of 
anglers  who  seek  their  trout  after  the  sun 
sets.  That  is  the  period  of  the  day  when 
the  larger  natural  insects  put  in  their  ap- 
pearance, and  when  flies  like  the  Wulffs 
prove  attractive  for  large  trout. 


Some  Special  Flies 

See,  also,  that  your  home  production  line 
turns  out  some  of  the  special  patterns  of 
trout  dry  flies  this  winter. 

These  are  the  variants,  the  spiders,  and  the 
fan-wings. 

All  three  are  designed  for  use  under 
special  conditions — when  the  water  is  low 
and  clear,  when  the  trout  are  not  actively 
feeding,  or  when  there  are  not  enough 
natural  insects  moving  to  start  the  trout 
on  a feeding  spree. 

All  three,  too,  are  delightful  to  use.  They 
are  easy  to  cast  and  easy  to  keep  in  view 
as  they  ride  along,  even  on  broken  water. 
They  float  high  and  dry,  also. 

And  time  and  again  the  angler  will  find 
that  their  use  prods  the  trout  into  smashing 
strikes  when  they  have  been  paying  no 
attention  at  all  to  the  more  conventional 
patterns  of  lures. 

An  additional  word  about  fan-wings.  The 
Coachman  is  the  No.  1 favorite  in  this  style. 
But  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  one.  The 
fan -like  wings  are  made  from  the  breast 
feathers  of  birds.  Most  of  them  are  white, 
but  there  are  some  other  natural  colors,  and 
all  of  them  can  be  dyed.  So  the  fly-tyer 
can  make  fan-wing  flies  in  almost  any  pat- 
tern. Cahill  fan-wings,  both  light  and  dark, 
are  great  favorites  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country. 


Something  new  in  fishing  lures.  A globule  of 
mercury  makes  these  Tenite  lures  act  alive  for 
all  game  fish.  The  mercury  shifts  within  the 
hollow,  plastic  body;  the  lure  darts,  dives,  climbs, 
and  wriggles  like  a terrified  minnow. 
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Pennsylvania  Pests 

The  Black  Flies 

By  JON  RIVERS 


Family:  Simuliidae 

Buffalo  gnat  and  turkey  gnat  are  two  of 
the  names  we  dare  print  for  this  hump- 
backed black  fly  that  often  keeps  angling 
from  being  the  perfect  sport.  They  are  those 
annoying  little  flies  that  you  wave  away— 
and  they  return  again  and  again.  They  re- 
fuse to  be  chased  away  and  stay  “chased!” 
They  drink  considerable  blood,  leaving  an 
area  smarting  with  a stinging  poison  and 
oozing  with  blood  from  a wound  that  is 
slow  to  heal.  I remember  a friend  who  took 
his  small  child  with  him  on  a pack  trip. 
I’m  still  haunted  by  that  white,  red-blotched 
face. 

The  pest  is  world-wide  in  distribution, 
although  the  family  is  comparatively  small 
as  fly  families  go.  At  times  the  black  flies 
have  become  so  numerous  as  to  become 
a serious  menace.  They  have  long  been 
a nuisance  along  the  “beautiful  blue  Dan- 
ube,” although  the  song  writers  have  ignored 
them  as  fit  subject  for  melody.  Some  24 
years  ago  almost  17,000  domesticated  animals 
were  killed  in  Rumania  by  attacks  of  these 
flies  that  rose  up  in  hordes  from  the  tribu- 
taries of  this  famous  river.  In  Africa  the 


black  fly  transmits  to  man  the  disease 
known  as  onchocerciasis.  In  America  it  has 
caused  wholesale  loss  of  life  of  poultry. 

The  famous  naturalist,  Agassiz,  had  this 
to  say  about  these  insects  in  his  essay, 
“Lake  Superior:  ” 

“Neither  the  love  of  the  picturesque,  how- 
ever, nor  the  interest  in  science  could  tempt 
us  into  the  woods,  so  terrible  were  the  black 
flies.  This  pest  of  flies,  which  all  the  way 
hither  had  confined  our  ramblings  on  shore 
pretty  close  to  the  rocks  and  beach,  had 
been  growing  constantly  worse,  here  reached 
its  climax. 

“Although  detained  nearly  two  days,  we 
could  only  sit  with  folded  hands  or  employ 
ourselves  in  arranging  specimens  and  such 
other  operations  as  could  be  pursued  in 
camp  under  the  protection  of  a smudge. 
One,  whom  scientific  ardor  tempted  a little 
way  up  the  river  in  a canoe  after  water 
plants,  came  back  a frightful  spectacle,  with 
bloody  rings  about  his  eyes,  his  face  bloody 
and  covered  with  punctures.  The  next  morn- 
ing his  head  and  neck  were  swollen  as  from 
an  attack  of  erysipelas.” 

Black  flies  frequently  are  not  black.  Often 
they  are  yellow,  orange,  gray,  or  brown. 
They  are  always  short  and  stout  creatures 
. . . the  largest  is  less  than  a quarter  inch 
long.  As  is  true  of  all  true  flies,  there  is 
but  one  pair  of  wings  with  strong  veins  in 
front.  The  wings  become  practically  vein- 
less membrane  behind. 

The  larvae  are  aquatic  and  are  found 
in  running  water,  so  black  flies  are  usually 
found  in  hilly  regions.  About  400  eggs  are 
deposited  by  each  female,  who  darts  in  and 
out  of  the  water  and  attaches  them,  one  by 
one,  to  submerged  sticks  and  stones.  In 
spite  of  the  dash  and  spray,  the  larvae 
anchor  themselves  stoutly  with  the  aid  of 
a sucker  disk.  Next  they  pupate  in  sock- 
shaped cocoons  which  are  firmly  fastened 
to  the  rocks.  These  cocoons  are  spun  from 
glands  located  in  the  mouth.  Often  they  are 
found  in  such  dense  clusters  that  they  re- 
semble plant  growth. 

The  adults  rise  directly  from  the  cocoons 
in  the  water  and  often  emerge  in  amazing 
swarms.  All  are  sun  worshippers  and  can 
be  expected  on  any  bright,  hot  day  from 
early  spring  to  late  fall.  I have  seen  them 
on  hand  to  greet  the  unfolding  skunk  cab- 
bage in  March  and  sailing  with  the  milk- 
weed puffs  in  Indian  summer. 


EELS  HIS  LONG  SUIT 


Eeels  are  the  long  suit  of  Thomas  W. 
Breach,  of  Harrisburg,  reports  Clyde  Roller 
in  his  column,  “With  Rod  and  Line,”  in  the 
Harrisburg  Evening  News.  During  the  past 
summer,  fishing  in  the  Susquehanna  River 
between  Perdix  and  Duncannon,  he  caught 
an  eel  40%  inches  in  length  and  weighing 
6 pounds,  4 ounces. 

Besides  this  lunker,  he  caught  two  others 
in  a three-day  period.  One  was  37  inches 
long  and  the  other  35  inches.  All  were  taken 
with  night-crawlers  as  bait. 

“I  think  the  40%-incher  was  the  largest 
one  caught  in  the  area  in  a long  time,” 
Breach  said  later.  “It  was  the  largest  one 
I have  ever  seen,  and  I have  seen  hundreds 
of  them.” 


ALONG  THE  STREAMS 


A large  shipment  of  fingerling  trout  was 
obtained  from  the  federal  government  and 
distributed  by  the  Tioga  County  Consoli- 
dated Sportsmen’s  Association. 


One  of  the  largest  catfish  ever  taken  from 
the  Beaver  River  was  caught  by  John 
Snyder,  of  Beaver  Falls.  The  fish  was  28 
inches  long  and  weighed  12  pounds. 


The  55-acre  Beaver  Meadows  Lake,  in 
Jenks  Township,  Forest  County,  was  opened 
this  summer  for  public  fishing  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Pennsylvania  Fish  Commission 
and  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  The 
lake,  which  is  located  within  the  Allegheny 
National  Forest,  was  created  in  1937.  For 
several  years  it  was  stocked  with  bass, 
bream,  and  catfish.  Boats  are  not  permitted 
on  the  lake,  and  all  fishing  must  be  done 
from  the  shores  and  from  the  dam. 


Fourteen  thousand  federal  trout,  from  four 
to  seven  inches  in  length,  were  recently 
stocked  in  streams  in  Clearfield  County.  This 
in  addition  to  a pi'evious  shipment  of  1,200 
trout  from  federal  hatcheries. 


“A  large  number  of  large  bass  and  wall- 
eyed pike  were  caught  from  the  Susque- 
hanna River  in  Bradford  County  after  the 
middle  of  September.  I saw  many  bass  from 
16  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  some  walleyes 
up  to  six  and  a half  pounds.” — Warden  Paul 
D.  Wilcox. 


The  Susquehanna  is  the  best  fishing  river 
in  Pennsylvania — in  the  opinion  of  three 
anglers  who  have  had  unusual  success 
this  year.  Reporting  catches  of  large  bass 
and  walleyed  pike  are  Howard  W.  Miller, 
of  Philadelphia;  Charles  F.  Howarth,  of 
Clarks  Summit,  and  Gordon  Bowman,  of 
Springfield.  They  are  veteran  fishing 

buddies. 


Two  New  Kensington  anglers  tangled 
with — and  landed — big  muskellunge  while 
fishing  in  Canada  this  year.  Ralph  Little, 
Sr.,  came  home  with  a fish  43  inches  long 
and  weighing  271/2  pounds.  Jerry  Lou  Ce- 
derborg  caught  a muskie  40  inches  long  and 
weighing  16  pounds.  It  was  the  first  of  the 
species  she  ever  caught. 


Using  a jointed  minnow  plug,  Duane  W. 
Murray,  of  Meadville,  hooked  and  landed  a 
fine  muskellunge  in  Lake  Chautauqua,  in 
New  York  state.  The  fish  was  52  inches  in 
length  and  weighed  40%  pounds. 


Forty-six  abandoned  soft  coal  mines  were 
sealed  during  the  last  year  to  prevent  acid 
drainage  from  entering  streams,  reported  Dr. 
Norris  W.  Vaux,  secretary  of  health.  He 
said  studies  had  revealed  319  abandoned 
mines  in  the  state,  with  188  polluting  streams. 
Of  these,  the  report  added,  103  can  be  sealed, 
and  81  were  connected  with  active  mining 
operations  and  were  to  be  reopened  for 
mining.  Most  of  the  sealing  operations  were 
carried  out  in  Clarion,  Clearfield,  and  Mc- 
Kean Counties. 
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Among  the  Sportsmens  Clubs 


A new  constitution  and  by-laws,  bringing 
the  regulations  of  the  organization  up  to 
date,  have  been  drafted  by  the  Tioga  County 
Consolidated  Sportsmen’s  Association. 


A drive  for  reforestation  of  cut-over  lands 
in  the  area  has  been  conducted  successfully 
by  the  Hellertown  Sportsmen’s  Association. 
The  campaign  resulted  in  orders  for  thou- 
sands of  trees  to  be  planted  in  various  sec- 
tions. 


An  outing  for  junior  sportsmen’s  clubs  in 
the  vicinity  was  sponsored  by  the  Oakville 
Sportsmen’s  Club. 


Mountain  music  played  by  a hillbilly  or- 
chestra, and  plenty  of  contests,  featured  the 
annual  stag  outing  of  the  Old  Town  Sports- 
men’s Association,  of  Clearfield.  The  party 
also  officially  opened  the  annual  member- 
ship drive  of  the  organization. 


The  fourteenth  annual  Big  Booster  meet- 
ing of  the  Perkiomen  Valley  Sportsmen’s 
Association  was  arranged  for  the  evening  of 
Oct.  24  in  the  gymnasium  of  Ursinus  College. 


The  Towanda  Gun  Club  is  purchasing  a 
small  farm  outside  of  town  on  the  Mt.  Lake 
road  for  development  into  a recreation  area. 


The  Western  Clinton  Sportsmen’s  Asso- 
ciation is  aiming  at  a membership  total  of 
2,000  in  its  annual  campaign. 


The  Western  Clinton  Sportsmen’s  Associa- 
tion has  reared  8,000  trout,  supplied  by  the 
federal  government,  for  stocking  in  Kettle 
Creek  and  its  tributaries. 


The  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Sports- 
men’s Clubs,  according  to  official  figures,  has 
141,837  members.  Division  totals  include: 
Southeast,  37,305;  northwest,  18,578;  south- 
central,  11,877;  central,  16,665;  northeast, 
7,251;  southwest,  29,287;  north-central,  9,773, 
and  southern,  11,101. 


The  Birdsboro  Sportsmen’s  Club  had  an 
unusual  event,  a special  Farmers’  Night  pro- 
gram, which  was  largely  attended. 


The  Ford  City  Sportsmen’s  Association  is 
studying  a plan  to  purchase  a farm,  to  be 
used  for  outdoor  recreational  purposes. 


The  game  farm  of  the  Harrisburg  Hunters 
and  Anglers  Association  is  becoming  known 
all  over  Pennsylvania  as  a center  for  sports- 
men’s events. 

More  than  300  members  attended  the 
annual  stag  party  of  the  Old  Town  Sports- 
men’s Club,  of  Clearfield. 


The  Izaak  Walton  League  at  Heading  has 
announced  the  names  of  six  boys  as  winners 


of  the  annual  juvenile  fishing  contest  for 
1947.  The  six  are  Bruce  Eck,  Fred  Springer, 
Lewis  Olszewski,  Richard  Fisher,  Jesse 
Dierolf,  and  Jerry  Dobbins,  all  of  Reading. 
They  were  awarded  prizes,  and  they  and 
their  fathers  were  guests  of  the  league  at 
a recent  meeting. 


Members  of  the  Johnstown  Sportsmen’s 
Association,  at  a meeting,  recommended  that 
the  state  purchase  the  Babcock  holdings, 
near  Ogletown,  as  a recreational  area.  The 
annual  banquet  of  this  organization  will  be 
held  Jan.  29  in  the  Masonic  Temple. 


Harry  Weber  has  been  given  the  unusual 
honor  of  being  chosen  an  honorary  life 
member  of  the  State-Centre  Game,  Fish  and 
Forestry  Association,  at  Philipsburg.  The 
membership  drive  for  1948  will  be  directed 
by  Edward  Loding  and  John  Flegal. 


Movies  sponsored  by  the  State  Game 
Commission  were  shown  to  high  school 
students  in  Punxsutawney  by  the  Punxsu- 
tawney  Sportsmen’s  Club. 


The  Big  Spring  Fish  and  Game  Associa- 
tion, at  Newville,  has  a clubhouse  of  its 
own  at  Eckert’s  Bridge.  About  15  acres  of 
ground  is  included,  and  a varied  program 
of  club  activities  is  being  planned. 


Plere  are  names  of  additional  fishermen 
who  made  the  Pennsylvania  Angler  honor 
roll  for  1947  for  catching  fish  of  outstanding 
size: 

Harold  Cain,  of  Washington  R.  D.  6,  a 
large-mouthed  bass  21%  inches  long  and 
weighing  5 pounds,  5 ounces. 

Roy  Houser,  of  Harrisburg,  a walleyed 
pike  28  inches  long  and  weighing  8 pounds, 
8 ounces. 

Ira  Forry,  of  Harrisburg,  a walleyed  pike 
23  inches  long  and  weighing  four  pounds. 

John  G.  Halas,  of  Ford  City,  a muskellunge 
39%  inches  long  and  weighing  20  pounds, 
in  the  Allegheny  River  at  Tionesta. 

Ray  Zeigler,  of  New  Cumberland,  a wall- 
eyed pike  24  inches  long  and  weighing  5 
pounds,  7 ounces. 

Simon  Erbe,  of  Tamaqua,  a large-mouthed 
bass  32%  inches  long  and  weighing  7 pounds, 
12  ounces. 

Andy  Sopko,  of  Coaldale,  a small-mouthed 
bass  25%  inches  long  and  weighing  6 pounds, 
8 ounces. 

Phil  Frank,  of  Laureldale,  a small -mouthed 


TO  MY  BOY 

When  you  walk  through  the  woods,  I want 
you  to  see 

The  floating  gold  of  a bumblebee, 

Rivers  of  sunlight,  pools  of  shade, 

Toadstools  sleeping  in  mossy  jade, 

A cobweb  net  with  a catch  of  dew, 

Treetop  cones  against  the  blue, 

Dancing  flowers,  bright  green  flies, 

And  birds  to  put  rainbows  in  your  eyes. 

When  you  walk  through  the  woods,  I want 
you  to  hear 

A million  sounds  in  your  little  ear, 

The  scratch  and  rattle  of  wind-tossed  trees, 
A rush,  as  a timid  chipmunk  flees, 

The  cry  of  a hawk  from  the  distant  sky, 
The  purr  of  leaves  when  a breeze  rolls  by, 
Brooks  that  mumble,  stones  that  ring, 

And  birds  to  teach  your  heart  to  sing. 

When  you  walk  through  the  woods,  I want 
you  to  feel 

That  no  mere  man  could  make  this  real  . . . 
Could  paint  the  throb  of  a butterfly’s  wing, 
Could  teach  a wood  thrush  how  to  sing, 
Could  give  the  wonders  of  earth  and  sky  . . . 
There’s  something  greater  than  you  and  I. 
When  you  walk  through  the  woods  and  the 
birches  nod, 

Son,  meet  a friend  of  mine  named  God. 

— Anonymous 


Danger  in  Aluminum  Cases 
Unventilated  aluminum  cases  ruin  many 
fishing  rods.  Drill  a hole  in  the  top  and  one 
in  the  bottom  of  the  case.  This  will  pro- 
vide some  ventilation,  if  you  carelessly  put 
your  rod  away  in  a damp  cloth  bag. 


bass  16%  inches  long  and  weighing  3 pounds, 
4 ounces. 

Don  Holt,  of  Lake  Ontelaunee,  a large- 
mouthed bass  19%  inches  long  and  weighing 
4 pounds,  8 ounces. 

George  T.  Biichle,  of  South  Williamsport, 
a walleyed  pike  28  inches  long. 

David  Vogus,  of  Oil  City,  a crappie  15% 
inches  long  and  weighing  two  pounds. 

Joseph  Pouser,  of  Plymouth,  a large- 
mouthed bass  22  inches  long  and  weighing 
7 pounds,  2 ounces. 

John  Re  to,  of  Kunkleton,  a brown  trout 
27  inches  long  and  weighing  7 pounds,  8 
ounces. 

R.  C.  Sterling,  of  Wyalusing,  a small- 
mouthed bass  20  inches  long. 

George  Mohnkern,  of  Oil  City,  a muskel- 
lunge 50%  inches  long  and  weighing  32 
pounds,  8 ounces,  in  Canadohta  Lake. 

Frank  E.  Haines,  of  Williamsport,  a wall- 
eyed pike  30  inches  long  and  weighing  8 
pounds,  12  ounces. 

Tom  Wehner,  of  Sewickley,  a muskellunge 
48  inches  long  and  weighing  25  pounds,  in 
Edinboro  Lake,  Erie  County. 


ANGLER  HONOR  ROLL 


THE  FISHING  CLUB  GOES  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 


DON’T 
FORGET  TO 
ASK  FOE 
THAT  NEW 
ROD  WE 
LOOKED 
AT/ 


WHEN  MY 
WIFE  5H0W5 
UR  SUGGEST 
THAT  FISHING 
OUTFIT  I 
LIKED/ 


\=[  OUIT  STALLIN', 
POP..,  MOM'S 
ALREADY  GOT 
YOU  A SMOKING 
JACKET  AN’ 
SLIPPERS  TO 
KEEP  YOU 
HOME 
MORE/ 


BUT  I 
WAS  5AVING 
THAT  FOR 
myself; 


X WONDER 
IF  HE  HAS 
ANY  BAIT 
BO  YES  IN 
THERE? 


NOW  I'LL  MAIL 
IT  TO  MYSELF  FROM 
UNCLE  HERMAN... 
I'VE  BEEN  DOING 
IT  FOR  YEARS  AND 
MY  WIFE  NEVER. 
SUSPECTS  I HAVE 
NO  UNCLE 
HERMAN / 


T' 


/ 


DID 
YOU 
NOTICE 
HOW  RED 
SANTA'S 
WHISKERS. 

ARE  ?y  YEP,  I'D 
LIKE  TO 
SNIP  OUT 
SOME  TO 
TIE  FLIES 


you 

HEAR 

ME, 

POP? 


$ 


X HOPE 

YOU  CAN'T  V7  it 
GUESS  WHAT / LOOKS 
r GOT  rrr^LtKE  A NEW 
BATHROBE 


EDGAR 
/ 


WELL, 

5 HE’S 
BUILT 
ABOUT  LIKE 
THIS/ 


I WONDER 
IF  T CD 
BUY  THAT 
FISH? 

I'LL  BET 

THE  STORY  YOU’D 
TELL  ABOUT  CATCH- 
ING IT  WOULD 
RIVALTHOSE  YOU 
TELL  ME 
'-(^VWHEN 
V y \ YOU'RE 
LATE/> 


NEYT 

TO  FISHING 
PARAPHERNALIA 
I LIKE  TRAINS 
BEST,  NEWT 
TO  FISHING 

parapher- 
nalia: 


IF  YOU  BUY 
ME  A TRAIN, 
POP,  X WON’T 
TELL  MOM  YOU 
GOT  HER  THAT 
REEL  YOU 
WANTED 


MOST 
WOMEN 
ARE  ...BUT 
WHAT’S 
HER 
SI1E? 


X WISH 
YOU'D  GIVE 
ME  A HINT 
AS  TO  WHAT 
YOU'D  LIKE 
FOR 

CHRISTMAS^ 


ILL  BE 
GLAD  WHEN 
THIS  IS 
OVER...  MY 
FEET  ARE 
KILLING 
ME/ 

' X 

WISH  I 
WERE  A 
MERMAID... 
THEY  DON’T 
HAVE 
FEET 


n 


w5 


I WISH 
THEY’D  HAD 
THINGS  LIKE 
THIS  WHEN  I 
HAD  A FIGURE 
LIKE  THAT/ 


t--  CL- 


* 
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n 

Li 
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